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INDIAN WISDOM. 


‘ CHAI'TEK I. 

ly adopting the term ^ ludian Wisdom* as the title of 
the present work, I wtah at the outset to make it clear 
that, although my object k to drav^ attention to the best 
In^Uan writings, yet it by no means follows that every 
single extract from those writings will be put forth as an 
example of what is wise and just and true. 

In point of fact, the following pages have a double 
object. They jire designed as innch to give a summary of 
the history of Sanskrit literature as to present the reader 
with examples of certain selected portions of that literature. 
In attempting this double task 1 am conscious of my in¬ 
ability to do justice in a single volume to the richness of 
the materials at my command. An adequate idea of the 
luxuriance and varied character of Sanskrit literature 
can with difficulty be conveyed to Occidental scholiiite. 
Naturally, too, the severe European critic will he slow to j 
acquiesce in any tribute of praise bestowed on composi- 
tious tcK» ofien marked by tedious ret>etitions, redundant 
epithets, and far-fetched conceits; just os the genuine 
Oriental, nurtured under glowing tropical skies^ cannot 
easily be brought to appreciate the coldness aud severe 
simplicity of an educated Englishman's style of writing, 
\\% might almost say that with. Indian authors merit is 
apt to be measured by magnitude, quality by quantity, 
were it not for striking thoughts aud noble sentiments 

a 
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wbich often reward the student wlio will take fcbc trouble 
to release tbem from the surplusage of matter under which 
they He concealed; were it uot, also, that, with all this 
tendency to diSuseness, it is certainly a fact that nowhere 
do we find the art of condensation so sneceBsfiiUy culti¬ 
vated, as in some departments of Sanskrit literature. 

Probably the very prolixity natural to Indian writers 
led to the opposite extreme of brevity, not merely by a 
law of reaction, but by the necessity for providing short 
summaries and epitomes os aids to the memory when 
oppressed by too great a burden. 

However that may be, every student of Sanskrit 
certainly note in its literary productions a singular in¬ 
equality both as to quantity and quality; so that in 
studying Hindu literature continuously we are liable to 
be called upon to pass from the moat exuberant verbosity 
to the most obscure brevity ; from sound wisdom to little 
better than puerile unwisdom; from subtle leasouiug to 
transparent sophistry; from high moral precepts—often 
expressed in language worthy of Christianity itself—to 
doctrines impl3riug a social condition scarcely compatible 
wnth the lowest grades of culture and civilization. 

In embarking, so to speak, on so vast an ocean of re¬ 
search, it will be necessary for me to start from that 
original source and fountiiin-hcad of all Indian religious 
thought, philosophy, and literature—the \'cda. 

Vedic literature, however, has been already so much 
written about, and so clearly and ably elucidated by other 
writers, that I shall be excused, if 1 pass very rapidly over 
this part of my subject. 

in the first place, I think I may assume that most 
educated persons are aware that the Sanskrit word Veda 
means * knowledge.’ Some, however, may possibly need 
to he informed that the term Veda is properly only applied 
to divine ufttmWen knowledge, imagined to have issued 
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like breath fmm the Self-existent (Grabmao), and com¬ 
municated to no single person, but to a whole class of 
mou culled IRishis or inspired sages. By them the divine 
knowledge thus apprehended was transmitted, not in 
writing, but through the car, by constant oral repetition 
through a succession of teachets, who, os claiming to be 
its rightful recipienta, were called Brahmans, llanu (f. 3) 
lied axes that the Veda is itself the Sclf-existcot Brithiuaii. 
SiLyann, on the other hand, afhrms that the Veda is his 
breath (oifdAToaita). There ore, however, numerous incon¬ 
sistencies in the accounts of the production of the Veda 
which seem not to have troubled the BraUman.Sj or intcT- 
Lred with their faith in its divine origin. With reference 
to the statement that it issued from the Solf-existent, like 
breath, one account makes it so issue by the power of 
* 4 'dnshta (see p. 74), without any deliberation or thought 
on Lis port; another makes the four Vedas issue from 
Brahman, like smoke from buroing fuel; another educes 
them from the elements; another from the GayatrL A 
hvmii in the Atharva-veda (XIX.. 54) educes them from 
Kola or 'Time.* The l^atapatha-briliimaj^ asserts that 
the Creator brooded over the three worlds, and tbence 
produced three lights, dro, the air, and tlie sun, from which 
respectively were extracted the Kig, Yajur, and Suma- 
veda. Miinu (L 23) affirms the some. In the Purufiba- 
sukta the three Vedas are derived from the mystical victim 
Furusbo. Ijostly, by the jUJiuaniinkas the Veda is declared 
to bo itself on eternal sound, and to have existed absolutely 
from oU eternuy, quite independently of any, utterer or 
revealer of its texts. Hence it is often cidled it'uta, * what 
is heard.’ In opjxiisition to all this we have the Kishis 
themselves frequently intimating timt the Mantras were 
composed by themselves. 

Here, then, we have a theory of inspiration higher even 
than that advanced by Muhammad and his followers, or 
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wLicli often rewaril tlie student who will take the trouble 
to release them from the surplusage of matter under which 
they lie concealed; were it not, also, that, with all this 
tendency to diffuseneas, it is certainly a fact that nowhere 
do we find the art of condensation so suceessfully cultb 
vated, as in some departments of Sanskrit literature. 

Probably the very prolixity natural to Indian writers 
kd to the opposite extreme of brevity, not merely by a 
law of reaction, but by the necessity for providing short 
summaries and epitomes as aids to tho memory when 
oppressed by too great a burdcn> 

Mowever that may be, every student of Sanskrit will 
certainly note iu its literary productions a singular in¬ 
equality both as to quantity and quality; so that in 
studying Hindu literature continuously we arc liable to 
be called upon to pass from the most exuberant verbosity 
to the most obscure brevity ; from sound wisdom to little 
better than puerile unwisdom; from subtle reasoning to 
transparent sophistry; from high moral precepts—often 
expressed in language worthy of Christianity itself—-to 
doctrines implying a social condition scarcely compatible 
with the lowest grades of culture and civilization. 

In embarking, so to speak, on so vast an ocean of re¬ 
search, it will be necessary for me to start from that 
original source and fountain-bead of all Indian religious 
thought, philosophy, and literature-—the \ eda. 

Vedic literature, however, hits been already so much 
written about, and so clearly and ably elucidated by other 
writers, that I ahull be excused, if I pass very rapidly over 
this part of my subject. 

In the first place, 1 think I may assume that most 
educated persons arc aware that the Sanskrit word \ eda 
means ‘ knowrlcdge.' Some, however, may possibly need 
to be informed that the term Veda is properly only appUed 
to divine urmritten knowledge, imagined to have issued 
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like breatb frojn tLe Sclf-exiatent {BraLmoit), and com¬ 
municated to no aiuglo peraou, but to a whole clasa of 
tnou called Kiahia ot iusspircd eageeL By them the dlidne 
knowledge time appreliendeil was trausmitted^ not in 
WTiting, but through tlie car, by coastunt oral repetition 
through a succession of teuchcia, who, as claiming to be 
its rightful recipients, were called Brahmans, liana (L 3) 
declares that the Veda is itself the Self-existent Bifihman. 
Suyana, on the other hand, affirms that the Veda is his 
breath (ac<fAr<ts/ta). There are, however, numerous Incon- 
sisteucies in the accounts of the production of the Veda 
which seem not to have troubled the Brilunans, or inter¬ 
fered with their faith in its divine origin. With referenee 
to the statement that it issued from the Self-existent, like 
breath, one account makes it so issue by the power of 
A-drisbta (see p. 74), without any deliberation or thought 
on his part i another makes the four Vedas isisuc from 
Brahman, like smoke from burning fuel; another educes 
them from the elements.another from the GayatrL A 
hymn in the Atharra-veda (XIX. 54) educes them from 
Kahi or 'Time.* The l^atapatha-briLlimapa asserts that 
the Creator brooded over the three worlds, and thence 
produced three lights, fire, the air, and the sun, from which 
respectively were extracted the Kig, Yajnr, and Soina- 
Ycda. ILinu ( 1 . 23) affirms the same. In the Puranlm- 
sukta the three Vedas are derived &om tlie mystical victim 
Purusba. Lastly, by the llJmansakas the Veda is declan?d 
to be itself an eternal sound, and to have existed absolutely 
from all eternity, quite independently of any, utterer or 
revealer of its texts. Hence it is often called h’ttla, * what 
is beard.’ In opi>osition to all this we have the Hisbis 
themselves frequently intimating that tlie Mantras were 
composed by themselves. 

Here, then, we Lave a theory of inspiration higher even 
than that advanced by lluhammad aud his followers, or 
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by tbc moat cntbusiastic adbcrcnta of any other religion 
in the world. It is very true that this inspired knowledge, 
though its very esseneo was held to he mystically hound 
up with 6ahdn or ' articulate sound' (thought to he 
eternal), was ultimately written down, hut the writing 
and reading of it were not encouraged. It was even pro¬ 
hibited by the Brahmans, to whom alone all property in 
it belonged. Moreover, when at last, by its continued 
(^rowth, it became too complex for mere oral tmnsmission, 
then this Veda resolved itself, not into one single volume, 
like the Knmn, hut into a whole series of compositions, 
which had in reality been composed by a numlier of dif¬ 
ferent poets and wTiters at different times during several 
centuries. 

There is this great difference, therefore, between the 
Kurfin and the Veda, that whereas the reading of the 
former is re^rded as a sacred duty, and constantly 
practised by all good Muslims, the Veda, even after it hud 
been committed to writing, became absolutely a sealcil 
hook to the masses of Hindus, and with the exception of 
some of the later Vcdic w-orks, called Uponishads, ia to 
this day almost entirely unread, however much it may be 
still repeated in religious services, and its divine authority 
as all infallible guido nominally upheld,^ In fact, the 
absolute and infallible authority of the Veda is held to he 
go maulfegt as to require uo proof and to be entirely 
beyond the province of reason or argument, Manu even 
extends this to Smriti (II. lo), where he says, ‘ By 
is meant the Veda, and by sninti the books of tradition; 

1 Tfao wont of oocur&cy in repeating the Mntitrns of the gig-veda hi 
itlustTated by ttio oativo editioDS cf Mono. An editioa {with the com- 
neotor}' of Knllaka) in m; poesession ie n ocholor.lihe production, bnt 
almost in ovoiy pinco wbere the Mantras of the flig.vcda are alluded 
to by Munu (ns in TILL 91, XI. 250, 353, 253, 354) erton disQgura 
the text and ooaunontary. 
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tlie contents of both these must never be qncstioited bj 
reason.' 

Of what, then, docs this Veda consist ? To conduce to 
clearness we may regard it ns separating itself into three 
«]uitc distinct divisions, vi^.: — 

1. Mantra, or prayer and praise embodied in inctrlcid 
hvmits and texts, 

W 

2. Brahma)m, or ritnalistic precept and illustration 
written in prose, 

3. Upanishad, ‘ mystical or esoteric doctrine ’ appended 
to the aforesaid Brailmana* in prose and occasional rerac. 

To begin, then, with the Alantm portion. By this is 
meant those prayem, Invocations, and hymus which have 
been collected and handed down to us from a period after 
the Indian branch of the great ludo-Europeati race had 
finally settled down in Northern India, but which were 
doubtless composed by a succession of poets at different 
time.'^ (perbaps between 1500 and 1000 years B.C.), Tbeset 
compositions, though very uncq^ual In poetical merit, and' 
containing man}' tedious repetitions and puerilities, are 
liighly interesting and im|K!rtant, as embodying some of 
the earliest religious conceptiotis, a.s well os some of the 1 
earliest known forms, of the primitive language of that ' 
primeval Aryan race-stock from which Greeks, Romans, 
Kidts, Teutons, and the Slavonic races are oil offshoots. 

They are comprised in five principal coUcctioiis of Maii- 
tra% called respectively Kik, Atharvan, Sfiman, Taittiriya, 
and Vajasancyin. Of these the Rig-veda—containing one 
thousand and seventeen hymns — is the oldest and most 
import^int, while the Atharvu-veda is generaBy held to Iw 
•the most rcceut, and is perhaps the most interestiug. 
The Atlmrva-veda, iu fact, seems in its present form to 
have been later than hlauu. At least it docs not appear 
to Lave been recognised as a fourth Veda in the time 
of Mauu, though he mentions the revelation made to 
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Atliarvnn and Airgiras (XL 33), In Ijook XL, vcrfie 264, 
he declares lhat the Veda is only threefold, thus: JJicti 
yajiiijshi eauymii gamdtti vwidhwi < 5 o!, esha jiteya^ In¬ 
tend vi'do yo vedahwrfi- sa veda^^iL The Athurvaus were 
a class of priests descended from n man named Athurvau. 
They appear to have been the first to institute the worshiii ' 
of fire l«fore the separation of the Indians and Iranians, 
for there were priests called Atharvans in both India and 
Persia. 

As to the Sama-veda nml the two collections of the 
Yajnr-veda (Taittiiiya and Viijasaneyin, or Black ami 
White), they all three borrow largely from tbe Rik, ami 
are merely Brahmauical manuals, the necessity for which 
grew out of ihe complicated ritual gradually elaboratml : 
by the Hindu Aryans. A curious allusion to the Sama- j 

veda occurs in Mann IV. 123, &c., ‘ The Ilig-vcda has the , 

gods for its deities, the Yajur-Tcda has men for its objects, 
the Biima-veda has tlie PitrU, tlierefore its sound is im¬ 
pure.’ Kulluka, however, in bis commentary is careful to 
state that the Sama-veda is not really impure, but only 
apparently so. This semblance of Impurity may perhaps i 
result from its association with deceased persons and its 
repetition at a time of A-^ueo. Tlie Sama-veda is really 
a mere reproduction of parts of the Bik, transposed and 
scattered about piecemeal, only seventy-eigbt verges in 
the whole Siima-veda being, it is said, untraccable to the ' 
present recension of the Rik. The greatest number of its ' 
versos arc taken from the ninth ^ilandala of the Hik, wlilel) 
is in praise of the Soma plant, the Siima-veda being a col¬ 
lection of liturgical forms for the Soma ceremonies of the 
Udgatri priesU, as the Yajus is for the sacrifices performed I 

by the Aclhvaryu priests, lienee wo may alliim that the j 

only two Vedlc hymn-books worthy of being called separate ) 
original oollcetioDS are the Rig-veila and Atharv.a.vcda; ; 

and to these, therefore, we shall confine our examples. m 
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To wbat deitieSj it will be iieked, were the prayei^ end 
byniDB of tUeso coUectionB addressed ? This is an interest* 
Lug Inquiry, for these were probably the very deities wor¬ 
shipped under similar names by our Aryan progenitors 
in their primeval home somewhere on the tahlc-laud of 
(Jeutral Asia, or elsewhere, perhaps not far from the sources 
of the Oxus,^ The answer is: They w'orshipped those 
physical forces before which all natiuns, if guided solely 
by the light of nature, have in the early period of their 
life instinctively bowed down, and before which even the 
more civilired and enlightened iiave alw'ays been compelled 
to bend in awe and reverence, if not in adoration. 

To our Aryan forefathers in their primeval home God’s 
power was exhibited in the forces of nature even more 
evidently than to ourselves. Lands, houses, flocks, herds, 
lucu, and animals were more frequently than in Western 
climates at the mercy of wdads, fire, and water, and the 
sun's rays appeared to bo endowed with a potency quite 
beyond the experience of any European country, ^Vo 
cannot be surprised, then, that these forces were regarded 
by our Eastern progenitors as actual manifestations, either 
of one deity in different moods or of separate rival deities 
eonteudiiig for supremacy. Nor is it wonderfhl that these 
mighty agencies should have been at first poetically per- 
soi^ed, and afterwards, when invested with forms, uttri’ 
bntes, and individuality, worshipped as distinct god a It 
was ouly natural, too, that a varying supremacy and vary¬ 
ing honours should have been oeuorded to ciich deified 
foroo — ^to the air, the raiu, the storm, the sun, or fire— 
according to the special atmoapberic influonces to which 
particular localities were exposed, or according to the 


1 ProfeasoT Whitney find otberp doubt thiR tianal aMumption- fwm* 
eren leati to the thfiory that eotnewhm m Ibo North of Europe ifi tb* 
pKcaoviil liDi^ of the Ar]i''Eiti^ 
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s^ons of the year wlien the dotoinance of each was to lie 
prayed for or deprecated. 

Tills was the religion represented In tiie Vedas and 
the primitive creed of the Indo-Aiyans about twelve or 
thirteen centnriea before Christ. The first forces deified 
seem to have been those manifested in the sky and lur. 
Tliesc were at first generalised under one rather vamie 
petsonification^ ws was natural in the earliest attempts" at 
giving shape to religious ideas. For it may be observed 
that all religious systems, even the most polytheistic, have 
generally grown out of some undefined original belief in 
a divine power or powers controlling and regulating the 
universe. And although innumerable gods and goddesses, 
gifted with a thotisaud shapes, now crow'd the Hindu 
I'antheon, appealing to the instincts of the uiitliinkinv 
millions whose capacity for religions ideas is supposed to 
require the aid of external symbols, it is probable that 
there existed for the first Atyan wor-diippers a simpler 
thcistic creed : even as the thoughtful Hindu of the pre¬ 
sent day Joolra throngli the maxc of his mythology to 
riie philosophical background of one eternal self-cx?stent 
Beitig, one univeiBal Spirit, into whose unity all visible 

symMs are gatlieied, and in whose essence all entities 
are comprehended. 

In the \eda this unity soon diverged in^ various rami¬ 
fications. Only a few of the hymns appear to contain 
the simple conception of one divine self-existent omni¬ 
present Being, and even in these tlie idea of one Go^l 
pr^ent m oil nature is somewhat nebulous and undefined. 

It IS interesting to note bow this idea, vaguely stateil os 
It wns m the ^^eda, gradually developed and became more 
clearly defined in the time of Mann. In the last verses of 
the twelfth book (123-125J W0 have the following : ‘ Him 
some adore as trausccndently present iu fire ; others in 
Alanu, lord of creatures; some as more distil,ctlv present 
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in Indra, otlicrs in pure nir, otbera the most liigh 
eternal Spirit. Thus the man who poreoivcs in his own, 
soul, the supreme s^iul present in all creatures, acquires 
cquanimitv towards them all, and shall be absorbed at 
last in the highest essence. 

In the Purusha-siikta of the Rig-veda (X. 90), which is 
one of the later hymns, probably not nmcb earlier than 
tho earliest Brubmona, the one Spirit is called PunisliiL 
Tlie more common name is Atman or PararniitniaD, and in 
the later system Jirahmttn, neut. (notn, Brahmd), derived 
from root bfih, ‘ to e ipand,’ and denoting the universoliy 
expanding essence or nnivcrsally dift'used substance of the 
universe. It was thus that the later creed became not so 
much monotheistic (by which I mean the belief in one god 
regaxtled as a personal Being external to the universe, 
though creating nnd governing it) os pantheistic; Bridiman 
in the neuter being ' simple infinite being'—the only real 
eternal essence^—which, when it posses into universal 
manijestid existence, is called Bndittia, when it manifests 
itself on the earth, is called Vishflu, and when it again 
dissolves itself into simple being, is called S’iva; all the 
other innumerable gods and demigods being also mere 
manifestations of the neuter Brahman, who alone is eternal. 
'I’liis, at any rate, appears to be the genuine pantheistic 
creed of India i\t the present day. 

To return to the Vedie hymns—perhaps the most ancient 
and beautiful V'edic deification was that of Dyauw,*' the 
skv,' os BvausU-pitar, ' Heavenly Pather' (the Zeus or 
.Tu-piter of the Greeks and Romans). Then, closely con- 
nccted with Dyaua, was a goddess A-diti, ‘ the Infinite 
Expanse,' conceived of subsequently as the mother of uU 


’ From difit flr tlio same iw the Old (temiftc Tiu er Ziu, who, 
iifi'ordinff to Pmffjssor Max Sitilirr, afterwardu bwjuao a kind of ilam 
(whence For Dynusb-pitar see f,li|f-v*iia VL st. 5. 
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I he godfw Next came a dcveloptuent of the sxirao coneep-' 
tion called Varuija, ‘the InveaUug Sk7,’ said to answer U 
Alinra ALtada, the Ormazd of the ancient Persian (Zand) 
mythology, and to the Greek but a more spiritual 

conceptionj leading to a worship which rose to the natuie 
iif a belief in the great IJarfjp e <V lois cu^p??. This 
Varu),m, again, w'aa soon thought of in connection with 
another vague personification called Mitra ( = the Persian 
Mithi'o), ‘ god of day.' After a time these impersonations 
uf the celestial sphere were felt to ho too vague to suit the 
growth of n ligious ideas in ordinary minds. Soon, there¬ 
fore, the great investing fimrament resolved itself into 
sepanite oosmical entities with separata powers and attri- 
hntas. First, the w'Ateiy atmospliere—personilied under 
the name of Indra, over seehiug to dispense his dewy 
treasures (i«tZu), though ever restrained by an opposing 
force or spirit of evil called Vritra; and, secondly, the 
wind—thought of either as a single pccaonolity namctl 
Vayn, or as a whole aaseaiblage of moving powers comiug 
from every quarter of the compass, and impersonated as 
!Maruts or * Storm-gods,' At the same time in this pro¬ 
cess of decentralization—if I may use the term—the once 
purely celestial Varuna became relegated to a position 
among seven secondary deities of tho heavenly sphere calJeil 
Adityas (ufterwaids increased to twelve, and regarded a.-* 
diversified forms of the sun iu the several mouths of the 
year), and subsequently to a dominion over the waters 
when they had left the air and rested on the earth. 

Of these separately deified physic.il forces by far the 
most favourite object of adoration was the deity supposed 
to yield the dew and ruiu, longed for by Eastern culti¬ 
vators of the soil with even greater oraviugs than by 
Northern agricutturlsts. Indra, therefore—the Jupiter 
Pluvius of early Indian mythology—is undoubtedly the 
principal divinity of Vedic worshippers, in so far at least 
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as the greater number of thfir prayers and hymns are 
addressed to him. 

Wiiatj however, could rain effeet without the aid of 
heat? A force the iateuBity of which must have Im¬ 
pressed an Indian mind with awe, and led him to invest 
the possessor of it with divine uttrihutos. Ileuce the 
other ■'great god ofVedic worshippet?f, and in some tcapoctij 
tlie most important in his connection with sacrifieial rites, 
is Agni (Latin Ifftm), ' the god of fire.’ Even Siirya, ' the 
sun' (Greek ^)Uirr), who was probably at first adored 
the original source of heat, came to be regarded as oiilj 
another form of fire. He was merely a manifestation ot 
tliB same divine energy removed to the heavena, !ind con¬ 
sequently less acccssihie. Another deity, Ushaa, ‘ goddess 
of the dawn,’—the of the Greeks,^was naturally con¬ 

nected with the sun, and regarded as daughter of the sky. 
Two other deities, the Aavins, were fabled as conncotetl 
with Uahas, as ever young and himdaomc, travelling in a 
golden car and precursors of the dawn. They ate some¬ 
times called Dasras, as divine physicians. ‘ destroyers of 
diseases'; sometimes Ifasatyas, as never uniruci Ihey 
appear to have been personifications of two Inrainous raya 
imagined to precede the hreak of day, ihese, with \atnii, 
‘ the god of departed spirits/ are the principal deities of 
the Mantra portion of the Veda. 

AVe find, therefore, no trace in the Mantras of the IVi- 
murti or Triad of deities (Brahma, Vishnn, and S'iv-a) 
afterwards so popular. Nor does the doctrine of trans- 
migration, afterwards an essential element of the Hindu 
religion, appear in the Mantra portion of the Veda; 
though there is a clear declaration of it in the Amyyaka 
of the Aitareya Brabmaya. Nor is caste clearly alluded 
to, except in the later Purusha-snktn (see p. si)- 

But hens it may he lU^ked, if sky, air, water, fire, and 
the sun were thus worshipped as manifestations of the 
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mipreme universal God of tlie uiiiverse, wsia not the earth 
iJso An object of adoration with the early HintlCis ? Aud 
unquestionably in the earlier system the eartli under the 
name of Prithivi, 'the broad one,' does receive divine 
honours, being thought of as the mother of all beings. 
Jloreovcr, various deities were regarded us the progeny 
resulting from the fancied union of earth with Dyaus, 
* heaven.* * This imaginary marriage of heaven and earth 
was indeed a most natural idea, and much of the later 
mythology may he explained by it. But it is remarkable 
that as religious worship became of a more selfish charac¬ 
ter, the earth, being more evidently under man’s control, 
and not seeming to need propitiation so urgently as the 
more uncertain air, 6re, and water, lost importance among 
the gods, and waa rarely addressed in prayer or Jiymti. 

In all proluibility the deihed forces addressed in the 
hymns were not represented by images or idols in the V*edrc 
period, though, doubtless, the early worshippers clothed 
their gods with human form in their own imaginations.* 

I now begin my examples with a nearly literal transla¬ 
tion of the well-known sixteenth hymn of the fourth book 
of the Atharva-veda, in praisG of Vartina or * the Investing 
8 ky*:*— 


1 See Dr Muir's ^.ibskrit Texts, to], v>, pi 453 . 

* Ably timwibted by Dr. aitiir {SouiArtt Texts, vi>l v. p. 63) and by 
I rofotssor M>ix M til lor. It aiAy bo thouijht t lmt tn pving ndditioiul 
tninsliitioiis of tbi.^ eiid othor liynias 1 ujoi over ^[rcHiod alroAdy 
well trodden; but it should be borDO in miod tlmt, ns the liwign of the 
work IS to illusfrato ooNfiNTfoiisfy tho dovelopment of Hindu knowledge 
and literature by a selection of good examplm rendered into idionuitic 
KnglLsh, 1 could not, io coniiiton justice to sncli a subject, exclude the 
W-st possAgwi in cAcli depnrtmeot of the litcmture merely becAuso they 
have been tinnslated by others, I here, lioirev'er, onto for all acknow- 
Inlp with gtntitndo that, while making Tereions of my own, 1 liave 
^ke greatest assidance from the trfinslalioQs of other Ncholera. 
It must be undetstood, too, that my examplctK ore not put rortii u* 
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Tht mi^htj wh& rules aboro, looks dowfi 

U^n the^o wuplck, liis kin^onip us if cim^ at liiuuL 
Whcji men imbtgine they tio ouglit by atonitbp ho krnuwji it, 

No ono can ataud or walk of aoftly glide ulong 
Or hide in djirk roccss^ or lurk in Beorot coli^ 

But dctocUi him and hia moroiuouta ppiea 

Two persona may iioriso aatno plot, together 
In prii^nto and aJonej but hCp the king, h tkefo— 

A third—and nem it all. Tbia bountUoifa. eartli h liDs 
Hi* tho vast sky, whose depth do mortal e^er can fathom. 

Both Dceaii* ^ find a place within hie body, yet 

In tJiat smiiU pool he lies contaiiiiisd Wlkoe^er ehonUl diNi 

Far, far beyond the aky, would not escape the graep 

Of Yaniiia, the kinjj. His messenger^ descend 

CountW from his abode—for evor tiavetsing 

Tbi* world and Ecanniog witli a thousand eyes ita imnntea. 

Whate'er exists witliiii this enrtfat and all within the Nky^ 

Yen all that is beyond, king Varuiia porceivef^, 

TlkO winkings * of meo'a ej^aa* ore numbered all by Irim. 

He wields the upivorso, ns grimestoTa handle dice. 

liny thy desttroying snares cnat ani'enfold round tbo wiekadp 

Entangle liars, but the truthful fTpare, 0 king ! * 

1 pass from the aneient Ary an deity Varuna to the more 
thoroughly Indian god ludra (^e p, lo)* 


offering riral tmnsLatioiifl, They ore generally intended to be a* literal 
aa po^iHible oonaistcatly with the obsenancO of EnglLsh idiom, and on 
that account I havo preferred blank vorae; bnt occodanaUy they oth 
( laraphroaeg mther than tronalationa^ ijentanefes Jind wenLi being here 
and them omitted or transposEwip or fragment^ joined together, so os to 
rtfud like one continuous pawage. In fact, it wOJ be &ecn that my 
main design has been to ofor English version* cf the text for general 
readerBf and for the&e students and educated men whOh not being neo^^ 
earily Sanskiitists, am desirone of utome wifiight into Hindil litetetumr 
1 That isp air and bwl 

3 The winking of the eye is an especial characteriatio of humanityp 
distingiuHhing men frum guds; Nala \* S5p M^ha lit. 4-3-i 

s Compare itanu Till. Sa s * A witness who speaks fairly is f(w± 
bound by the snares of Vanina^ Thow snaius are axpluintNl by Kulluha 
te be * cordi cnasufting of sorpetiis' {j«i^ 
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The following metrical lines bring together various scat* 
tered texts relating to this Hindu Jupiter Pluvius: ^— 

Tndm, twin brother of tlio god of lire* 

When tboH wart bom, thj motbor Aditi 
Onve thoo^ her lurty child p the thrilling draught 
Of inountain-growing SomH—sourco of lifo 
And never-dying vigour to thy frame. 

Then at the Thunderer^s birth, appalled with fiiiir+ 
rereading the hundred-jointed thunderbolt— 

Korgeil by the eunning TVaahtji—m^^unUins rt)cki!di 
Karth ahook and heaven trembled^ Thmi wast bom 
Without a Hv&lt king of goda and men— 

The eye of living and terrBrtrbd things. 

Immortal Indra, unrelenting foo 
Of drought and darkn&«p indnitelj wise, 

Terrific cnifihcr of thy enomios^ 

HoituCp irreflistiblo in might, 

Wall of dcroncQ to ua thy worahippera, 

We dng thy praises, and our ardent hymns 
Embrace thee^ ns a loving wife her lord. 

Thru art our gnaidianp advocato^ and friend^ 

A brother, fatherp mother^ all combined. 

Mort fatherly of futhera, we are thine 

And thou art owi; oh ! let thy pitying bouI 

Turtk to us in oompassiou, wlien wc praise tfaoe, 

And slay us not for one ain or for many. 

Delivor us to-day, tt>morroWj every day. 

Armed for the oonfiict, eee I the deinoaa tsim ^— 
jVJii and V^tra, and a long army 
Of darkjsome spirits Quick, then, qnaflf the draught 
That stimulates thy martial energy, 

And dashing onward in thy golden car^ ^ 

Drawn by thy ruddy^ l^bbu-foshloned ^ rtoebiirtp 
Speed to the charge, escorted by tJie Maruts; 

Vainly th^ demons dare thy might ; in vain 


* The feejets which furnish the haauinf thess and the sucoeeding vorses 
will ba found in the 5 th volume of l>r. uir^a work, and there will olfio 
be Foiwd a complete poetical sketch of ludm (pp. 136-1^9). 

■ The IJibhus (Ore^ were the celestial artisLn of the Veila. 
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Strive to doprJTQ in of thy imtery treofiiiroR. 

Kortb q;aHk6!i beneath th? croebing of thy boltn. 

Pifinccd^ ahdttered, Uen the foe—Uk dtiefl crushed * 

His fljrmiist ovorthrown^ hia fortreasea 
Shivered to fragments ; thsm the pont-np waUnifc 
Eoltsiisod from bog impVkoomeat^ descend 
In tcuTEDta to the eLBirtlip and awollen rivers 
Foaming and rolling to thdr ocean hotno^ 

Pit>clium tho triumph of the Thunderer^ 

Let m proceed next to the Gil-important Vedic ilcit}^ 
Agnij * god of fire,' especially of Bacrificiid fire- 1 propose 
now to paraphrase a few of the texts which relate to 
him 


Agnip thou art a ^ioge, a prlcwt^ & bing, 

Protector^ father of the Bnerifioe. 

Commissioned by us men thou doet ase&uil 

A tnessengetj conveying to the aky 

Out hymns and offerings. Though thy CKngin 

Be threefold^ now from air and now from waUir^ 

Kow from the myetio double 

Thou art thy»a!l a mighty gtid^ a lord, 

OJvor of IJfo and immortflJity, 

One in thy esience, but to mortals three ; 
JJispUying thine eternal triple form* 

A* fire on earth, as lightning in the air, 

Am aim in heaTon. Tbon art a cherished guest 
In every household—^fatlier, brother^ son, 

Fnend, bmefactor, guardian^ ail id onon 
Bright^ Fieven-myed god I how manifold thy shapea 
Revealed to us thy votaries! now wg see thee. 
With body all of gold, and tudmnt haiT 
Flaming from three terrific heods^ and mouthj 
Wbofto burning jaws and teeth devour all things. 
Now with a thousand glowing hems, and now 
Flashing thy lustre from a thousand oytss^ 

Thon'rt home towards us in a golden chanot, 
ImpoUcid by winds, and drawn by ruddy steedii, 


‘ Two pieces of the wood of the rdif^a used for kindling fire. 
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M&rking thy de^^t^«ctive wniPf^e* vekh blackn^ 
DeJivon mighty lord, tliy wor&bippera. 

Purg<! us front taint taf aiiip ani when we die, 

I>fkJ mercifully with hh on tlio pyrej 
Dkimlng our bodica with their loftd of gu^l^ 

But licaring our eternal part on high 
To luminous abodea and redoiA of bliaa, 

For over tliere to dwell with rightooue men. 


The nfixt deity ia Surya, * the Suiii ^ wliO;^ with reference 

tn the variety of his functions, has various nnmes^sueh 
{IS Savitri, Aryaman, Mitra, Varuna, rushaii. sottietimea 
ranking aa distinct deities of the celestial sphere, As 
already explained, he is associated in the minds of Vedje 
%voreliippcr 8 with Fire, and is frequently described as sit¬ 
ting in a chariot drawn by seven ruddy horses (represent- 
tng the seven days of the week), preceded by tlie Dawn, 
Here is an example of a hymn (Rig*veda L 50) addressed 
ti* this deity, txaiislatcd almost lUerally i— 

l^hold tho rays of I>awn, Hko liomldB, lend on high 
TTio SuHt that men nmy Bee tJiO groat albkoowing goii 
'llie filink off like tliiovo#^ iu company with Night, 

Before the nlhseeing oyo, who^ bcanifi r^voal hiJi pruatneo, 
Gkitming like bnUimit tUtucs, to Dotion after nation. 

With speed p beyond iho kon of mortnla, thou, Q Sun, 

Doiit over tmvol on, cOn^picuoiiB to *11 
Thou dost cr«ate the light, and with it dost illamo 
Tlio univcrto entire j thou risest In the sight 
Of all the rtkJM of men* and oil tho host of heaven. 

Light-giving Varuim 1 thy piemng glance doth scan 
In quick Bucce^sion all thhi fitirring, active world, 

And panctrateth too the broad ethereal ispace, 

Measuring Our days and nights and epylng ont all cr&aturts. 
Satya wiUi llnming locks, deaT-slghtad god of day, 

Thy sevoo ruddy mmos bear on thy rushing eaif. 

With these thy self-yoked ateede, sevoa daughter^ of thy diariot, 


* Yobka makes Inilraj Agni, and Suryit the Vedic Triad uf gods. 
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Onward tlieu dost odranK: To thy roFulgent orb 
Beyond tbie lower gloom and upward to tbe light 
Would wo aaoond, 0 Sun, thou god among the gods. 

As an accompauimenl; to this hymn may here be men¬ 
tioned the celebrated Gayatri. It is a short prayer to the 
Sun in hia character of Snvitri or ‘ the Vivlfier,’ and is the 
jnost sacred of all Vedic te.xts. Though not always nn- 
dcratood, it is to this very day used by every Brahman 
throughout India in his doily devotions. It occurs in 
Rig-vedfl III. 62. lOt^ aud can be literally translated as 
follows* 

Let UEi iDcditato wo moditato} on that excellent gloiy the 
di?ire ViviCcr. Mny he onligbteb (or utimoliite) our undcrBUndinga, 
[Titl Sdw'ritr hha^ dteanjia itlnmahi, Dhi^ yo naA pra^> 

ctliySt.^ 

May we not conjecture, with Sir William Jones, that 
the great veneration in which this text has ever been held 
by the Ilindua frons time immemorial, indicates that the 
mole enlightened worshippers adored, under the type of 
the visible sun, that divine light which alone could illn* 
.mine their intellects ! 

1 may here also fitly offer a short paraphmse descriptive 
of the Vedic Ushas, the Greek 'H«f, or ' Dawn: 

lUil, ttiddy UsboE, golden goddess, bomB 
Upon ihy Bhinicig car, tbon oo-Most like 
A lovely moatlea by b^r mother decked^ 

DiRclMing Mj'ly all th/ hiddeii 

To OUT admiring eyoa | or Uko a wife 

Ud veiling to her lord, writ oouBcious pridei 

Boantles wbicb^ os be gnJias iDvinglyp 

Seem fresber^ tiiirer each ancceeding morfu 

ThTongh jeare on ytsar* tfaoQ Imat lived cm, and yet 

Thoii'^rt ever young. Tliou iurt the brefith and life 


1 Note tbftt tiio ^bi ar nuthor woa Yirsvamitni, ii Kgliotriya, 
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Of ftU tlidt bwfltbwi ftnd livt*, iiwaliinfi day Hy diiy 
Myriads of prostmto sleepors, as from death, 

CtauKiiip the bird* to Halter from their nesU. 

And roussing men to ply with busy fwt 
Their ilally duties anil appointed taehs, 

Toilutg for wealth or ploasure or renown. 

Before leaving the subject of the Vedic deities I odd a 
few words about Yama, 'the gotl of departed spirits.' It 
appears tolerably certain that the doctrine of metempay- 
choais has no place in the Mantra portion of the Veda, 
Dor do the authors of the liymns evince any sympathy 
with the desire to get rid of all action and personal exist¬ 
ence, w’hicb became so remarkable a feature of the theology 
and philosophy of the Brahmans in later times. But them 
arc many indirect references to the immortality of man s 
siiirit and a future life, and these become more marked 
and decided towards the end of the Rig-veda. One of 
the hymns in the last Mai^dala is addressed to the Pitrla 
or fathers, that is to say. the spirits of departed ancestors 
who have attained to a state of heavenly bliss, and are 
supposed to occupy three iliffcxent stages of blessedness, 

_the highest inhabiting the upper sky, the middle the 

intermediate air, and the lowest the regions of the at 
mosphere near the earth. Reverence and adoration are 
always to be offered them, and they are presided over by 
the god Yama, the ruler of all the spirits of the dead, 
whether good or bad. The earlier Icgemis represent this 
god as a kind of first man (his twin sister being Yami), 
and also as the first of men that died. He nee he is 
described as guiding the spirits of other men who die to 
the same world. In some passages, however. Death is said, 
to be his messenger, he himself dwelling in celestial light, 


1 In Muirlala L r64. 32, w eiplained by fidAw jiwnKi' 

hhok, to anwy birth*,* but it nmy mcaa • having abiindant 

ofTspriDg.' 
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to wbich tlic departed ere brought^ and where they enjoy 
hifl society and that of the In the Veda lie has 

nothiDg to do with judging or punishing the departed {as 
in the later m) thology)p but he hm two terrific dogs, with 
four eyes, which guanl the way to his abode. Here arc a 
few thoughts about him from various hymns in the tenth 
Ma][idala of the Rig-vedat— 

Ta Ynmh, migh ty Mng^ gifts mnd bomago piil 

Hu wiia tbfl firpt of moa thfit diod, tbo flinat to brsim 
Betfith's mpxd rtiHhing stroamp tlio first ta point die road 
To heaven^ nad wolcomn others to that bright nbode. 

No powier mu rob ns of tho home tbiiB won by tho^. 

O kingt wo cjcme; tb& horn must tlwf mopt trend the ptb 
That thou hfwt tmd—the path hy which Hich nwxo of mnn* 

In long enccopRioiip nnd our fathers^ too, hni-o poisseii 
Soul of the dend I deprt; fenr not to inke the rowl— 

The Ancioni road—by which thj tmccfitora have gone; 

Ascend to meet the to meet thy huppy fathom. 

Who dweli In bii«a with him, Fmr not to ptnat Uio guard*— 
The four-eyed brindled dogs—thjit watnb for tlio departei.1. 
Keturn unto tby home, 0 floul S Thy and shnmo 
Lenve thou behind on earth ^ pvaiiunu n shining fotin— 

Thy andotit shape —reliDed and ftuin nil taint Mi tree. 

Let me now enJeavour. hy slightly amplified transla^ 
tiau*, to convey some Idea of two of the most remarkable 
hymns in the Rig-vedtL ^he first (Miindala X, i ^9)^ 
may be compared with some part^ of the ebap. of 

Job, attempts to describe the mystery of creation thus :— 

in the beginaing there wn* neither nsught oor nught. 

Then there wws neither nky iiar ntmoephere ahove^ 

What then eashreuded ftll thi* leemiDg Universe 1 
In tlio wcoptnelo of what was it contaiaod J 
Wm it onyebped in the gulf profaimd of water t 
Then was there neither death our immortality, 

Then wns there neither day, nor nightp our light, nor dnrknosa, 
Only the Existent One breathed calmly, leH contaiued 
Nought eh® than him there waa—noiight elso above, beymid 
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Then first camo dwIuLeHi bid in dafluiM*, glootn in gloom. 

Niist all wAK wahT, oil n clmos iudiBoreet, 

In whidi tbe Ono li»y ^oid, shponded in notUingoesa. 

Then taming inward* bo by aelWomloped force 
Of bluer forvout and absttn^tionj grow. 

Amt now in bim Desire, tbe primal germ of mind, 

ArOKC, wLicb Iturned wen, profoundly searcliin^ aay 

Is tlio Gist Ktibtle bond, oonneciing Entity 

With Kullity. Tlib my that kindled dormant life, 

%Vhoro was it tben 1 before f or waa it found abovol 
Were there parturient power* and latent qualiUce, 

Ami fecund principles beneath, anil active force* 

That onergiwd aloft T Who know* t Who «au» declare f 
How and from what bivi sprung tliia Universe 1 the gods 
Themselves are sabwquent to it* development 
Who, then, can penetrate the aeciet of it* rise 1 
"Whether ’twos framed or not, made or not made; bo only 
Who in the bigheet heaven sits, the omniscient lord, 

Aeeiuediy knows all, or haply know* he not, 

ITie next example ia from the 6rst M&nditln of the !Rig- 
veda (i 21)- Like the preceding, It furwUhea a good ai^u- 
ment for those who maiDtain that the purer faith of the 
Hindus is properly mouotheistic:— 

WLftt god Bhftll wft adoro with Bacrifice 1 ^ 

Trim nfi ptaifiep the goldeu cMEd that rasa 
In the begiitningf who wa^ bom the lord— 

The me sob lord of M thst is—who made 
The eftriiir snd fonned tho skjt fiivoth life. 

Who giveth strongth, wh^ bidding goda rc^rOp 
Whose hiding'pifkco is imwortality, 

%Vhou shadawp death j who by his might Is king 
Of ill tho breathing, sleeping, wsking world— ^ 

Who goToms mem mtid b«a±fta^ whoee mmjesij 
Thc^ snowy biUs^ thbe ooesn with its rivers 
DmslAro; of whom these spreadiiig regioDs form 
The Arms ; by whom the hriunmoiit is Btitmgi. 


t In the text this queatioti is repeated mt tli$ end of ^very versa A 
liters] translation will bo found in Mulra Sanskrit Toxta voL iv, p^ lA 
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Harth firmlj plante<li and ibe bighe^ heaToiiB 
S^ipportedp and t^io clouda thnt Hll tbn nir 
Dustributed and measured out; t 0 Trhmu 
Both ftirtb nnd heaTmip wtabiMicHi by his will^ 
htMik up with tmnldbg mkid J m whom revailwl 
Tbn rising mn Bhinea forth ftboTo the world, 

Wh&ToW lot liMMsa m spocet tho migbty iratore 
Haire gono^ dopw^itiug a fniitful fiot'd 
And goELoraiing firo^ thora Aid nrosep 
W^\o is the birntb ntid life of aii tlio gods. 

Whoso ndghty glnnce looks round the vast espanso 
Of watery Tupoor—soutco of energy, 

C-&U60 of tJie pftcrtSeo—the only God 
Above the gods. May he not injum us I 
Ho tho Creator of the earth—the righteous 
Creator of the skyp Creator too 
Of oceans hHght^ and fftr^jcteoiiLng waters. 

Let me now give a few verses (not in regular order and 
not quite literally tiunsljited) from the ccleiiratod PnruBha* 
aukta, one of the most retrent of the hjTOiis of the liig- 
veda X. 90 ). It will serve to illustrate the 

gradual sliding of Hiudii monotheism into pantbeiam, and 
the first foreshadowing of the institution of caste, which 
for so many centuries has held India in bondages— ^ 

Tho ombedied ^itit ^ bas a thousand hoods^ 

A thouiiaiid oyw, a thouj^d feet, aretmd 
On every aide enveloping the earth, 

Yet blHcg spaet? no hkrger than a span.^ 

He Is himself this very uuirerso, 

Hfi ifi whatever is^ has beeii+ and shall bo. » 

He is tho lord of imuiortolityi 

Adi Croatures are one-fourth of bluip tlire*-fnuTth» 


t AcconJing to tho Upankbads and tho Tattva-snm^ the aU per- 
vaiiinff »lf-«islisiitspirit is esUed Ptmishn, puri from dwelling 

in the body^ 

1 Dr. Muir treiwklM (literollj), ' ilfl owrpajwft] tho cirtJi hj 4 
spue of ten fingers,' TU# KafLa Ujmnmhsd (II. + ti) wia tb« 
Pnnwhe, 'the Mul,' is of the measun of a thumb {an/^mhlha^mdira^}. 
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Are that which ia immortiU in febo nicy. 

From blm, call&l PnruHhfl, wan bom Vitoj» 

An<J frum Viraj wm Purujilm preduKd ^ 

Whom and bnly m^u mado tbolr obktion. 

With Purui^ba aa victim they pcrforED^ 

A eacriGcp. Whdn t\kt^y divided him. 

How did they out bon up! wbnt wag hia montb^ 

Whnt were bif^ attaK t luid what hia ihi^ha and fo«t T 
Tho Brahman wan hia mouth, the kingly Holdier^ 

Wujt inado hiri furma^ the hiii-biuidinAii his thigh^ 

Tbo i^nrviJQ STOdm lEaucil from hia feet. 

I close my examples of tlie Mantras with slightly 
amplified versions of two hymns—one in praise of Time, 
personified as the scarce of all things, taken from the 
Atharvji-veda; the other addressed to Night, from the 
Kig-veda.* * 

The following is the hymn to Time (Atharva-veda 
XIX. 53), A few verses at the end are omitted, one or 
two lines transposed, and a few inserted from the next 
hymn on the same subject :— 

Tlmu^ liko & hrillknt et^od with t 45 vm mya^ 

And with n Uiomiand imp^rl^nbk^ 

Fud of fecundity, benra nil thiqgfl onw^ord. 

On him Ascond tho letimed and tho wi^a 

Time, like m savou whoolodr Bevon-nav^ cuVp moves on. 


^ This isL tjuii; 4 unouiit to snying tlmt Purtisbii and ViriJ uro in e^ib- 
the snmo. Vlmj, ok a kind of Koconiiary creBtor^ h someHmee 
Togatdod OE nudo, fiomotlmrfi as femoJuL Menu (I_ 11) that Puruaba, 

* the Hhit mnlo/ wius enUed Brehmjb and wna preduced frem tbo Rupreme 
Klf-exiatcut Spirit In I. helsAys thut Bmhma (boo KtilliLkji'i» com- 
mentary'), tuiving divided hm own subAtonret bccamo hulF mnlo^ hall 
female, and that from tho fomalo was predueed Vimj, and that frem 
Virkj woa bom Mnnu — tlio Eeooudnry pregonjtor and producer of olL 
bo Logs. 

^ Tbo e^cond or ICshntriyn h horo iiadkd Bajotiya. By *■ bus- 

bnodciBii ' in tbo next lino la of course meant tb^ third or Yoi^^a caste. 

* Both litemlly tmnslated into pmse by Dr, Muir^ Texta, voL v* 
p, 40S, vob iv. pL 498. 
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His roUiBg wheels ^ir& all tb& yntlds, Mb ajlfl 
la immortality- Ko is the iirat of gods. 

Wo SCO him Eko nn orerflowiiig ]ar| 

Wo s*o Mm muUiplKHi in vnrioHH formes. 

IXo draws forth and oiictnopass*s the w'oridei y 
Ho ui nil ftiturro worlds 3: he is their father j 
Ho is their son 1 there is 110 [lowor like him- 
Tbo past imd futaro issue out of Time, 

All scu!red kuowlLKlgo vmd ansterity. 

From Tirao the earth and waters were preduficd ; 

From Time, the risingj sottiug, burning mn ; 

From Time, the wind i through Time the earth is Yist; 
Hireugh Time the eye tiereoi™i| mind, bimth, atid name 
la him are comprehended. All rejoice 
When Time amTos—the monarch who has wniiuenijd 
This world, tho highest world, the holy worlds* 

Yoa, all tbo worlds—and over marches on. 

The hymn to Kight is my last exatnpla. It is taken 
from the tenth Ma^tlalft of the Rig-veda (127) • 

Tb© gwldesi Night *mi?es in nil her 
IjiokiDg about her willi b©r countlct® 

Sh«, Ibo immortal goddoss. ibrows her foil 
Over b«f toUcjt, ri*ing groiuid, and hiU, 

But anon with briglit cffulgeine disHipatw 
Tho darkness sb© produces; eoon adTaudug 
Bhn C&II9 her siater Monung to return. 

And then each darloMinie shadow melts am»y. 

Kind goddess, be propitlotiB to thy serFimts 
Who at thy comi ug stmightway seek repoM, 

Like birds who nightly nestle in the tre» 

Lo I men oud cattie.*flocb.s and winged creature*, 

And e’en the rarenous liawks, hare gore to rest. 

Drive thou awnv from ns, 0 Night, the wolf; 

Drive ihen nwny the thief, and bear us siifely 
Am#i thy borders. Then do thou, 0 Dawn, 
like one who el«rs aw»y a debt, chase off 
Tliia bbick, yet palpable ©bwurity, 

Whicli came to fold mt in ita cloM orohmee- 
Receive, 0 Night, dark daughter of the Day, 

My hymn of praise, whidi I pTwent to the®, 

TJkti fioine rich offering to it oonqnimor. 




CHAPTER II. 

The and Upanishads. 

HAViNa thus endeavoured to gam an inalght into porhoHB 
of the VedK MnntriB, turn we now to the second divisio 
of the Veda, called Brabmana. or ritualists precept and 
illustmtion. This division stands to 

in a relation somewhat resembling that of the Talmud to 
the Mosaie code, and of the Hadb or Sunim to tlie Kn^m 
There is. however, a noteworthy difference; for the Mosaic 
code alone contains the true revelation of divine kw for 
the Jew, and the Kurin for hluslims, whereas the Bmb- 
niatias are as much Veda and ^ruti-as much reveb- 
tion. according to the Hindu Idea of rcvelation^as the 

bet in their relation to caste and the dominance of 
the Brahmans, these Brabmaijas arc even more imprtant 
than the Hymns. When, however, we are a^ed to ex¬ 
plain the contents of Brahmapas, wo find it difficult to 
define their nature accurately- It is usual to consider 
them as a body of ritualistic precepts distnbuted under 
two heads of Vidhi and Amovada, that is, rules tmd 
explanatory' remarks. They are really a seriia of ramUmg 
and unsystematic prose compositions (the oldest of which 
rosy have been written seven or eight centuries n.c.}, 
mtentkd to serve os ceremonial direcloriea for the use of 
tlie priests in the exercise of their craft, prescribing rules 
for the employment of the Mantras at sacrifices, specnlat- 
ing as to the meaning and effect of cortain verses and 
metres, and giving detailed explanations of the origin. 
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import, and conduct of the aacrifiees, with the occasional 
addition of controveisiiil remocka (mntio) and iiluatmtions 
in the shape of legends and old stories. The great diffuse^ 
ness of these compsitiona made them praGttci.lly useless 
as directories to the ritual, until they themBelvca were 
furnished with guides in the form of Sutras or aphoristic 
rules, to he afterwards described. 

Each of the cullcctioiia of Mantras has its owu Brah- 
matias. Thus the Kig-rcda has the Aitareya-hnlmaija 
(perhaps the oldest) and the Koushitaki- {or STitrkhayana-) 
brabmiina. The two collections of the Yajur-veda have 
the Taittiriya-biahmjpja and the Satapatha - bnllmaana," 
which lust/belonging to the Vajasaneyl-satiihita. is per¬ 
haps one of the most complete aud interesting of these 
productions. The Siima-rcula has eight BrShmapaB, of 
which the best known are the Fraud ha (PaiuSii-vin^ 
Taijdya) and the Sbat,l-vm^ The Atharva-veda has also 

a Brahmaoa, called Go-patha,* * 

Though much of the matter contained in these ireatiaea 
ia Uttk^etter than adly aaoerdoiolism, yet they furnish 
valuable materials to any one interested m tracing out the 
growth of Bnihmaijis'm and many curious and interesting 

legends. , _ . ^_ 

One of the most remarkable of tjicse legends, as mtto- 

ducing the idea of Imman sacrifice, ia called ' ihe Story of 
6utiali^cpa’ in the Aitareya-brahmana* (Uaug’s edition, 

VII, ^3; cf. Rig*veda, I. 24, 12, &c., V. 2, 7)- It has 


1 Edited, with tbo VijManej'i-sa^to, by Prefeswr A. Weber of 

BrShamna muKt b« le® andent than otbe«, ^aneorflng to 
some, the Atbarva wla w=a not rewgmied as a part of Juli, torelv 
tion.' at the time of tbo composition oI tho more an^nt BrShmanas. 

* ProfesaoT IL H. Wi3»tt copjdBtnrod that this Bndinuiija was 
written about six centuries ikft It is sometimes called A«™liyaija. 
brihmiuTiL 
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been well translated by moro tlma one flcbolar. 
give a metrical epitome of pact of the story: _ 




i 

>1 


1 kere 


King Hfl-Hidaridra liad no fion \ lio n^kod 
Great KiTfldii, the ^agOp ‘"What benefit 
Corner from a son I' then Kirada roplkKJ— 

* A fathor hj his eon dears off a debt,^ 

In liinj A self is bom from Tho pleasoro 

A father hae in hla own son oscoeds 

AJl oth&r pleaeiiresv Food is lifOi appat*! 

Is u pmt option, gold o-n onj^ment, 

A lovirif wife tho beet of friends, a daaghter 
An object of coropn^ioos* bnt a boh 
I fi Uho a light sent from the highest hiiaven. 
Go th^tn to Vamna, tho godp and fiav— 

" Let but a son bo bomi 0 king, to mOp 
And I will sncriGce that non to theo.^' 

This HariH^aiidra didp and tJioreupon 
A son was bom to hinj, aillod linhita^ 

One da^ tbo father thns addresood bis son— 

* 1 haT& (loTot^ tlioe, mj son, to him 
Who granted tboa to me, prorate thjself 
For saoiiicfi to him/ Th* son said, * Nop" 
Then toot his bow and ltdt his father's home. 


The story goes on to relate thab Vaniuaj being disap- 
pointed of lits promised vicitm, punished Harii 5 <bndra by 
afflicting him with dropsy. Meanwhile 

For long jeaiB did Hftrii<^andra*fi ion 
Bontn in the fomst j there one day he met 
A famishod Erihmalt hermit, AjTgarta, 

IlnJf dead with hunger in the wildeme^a. 

The hermit wa« attended by his wife 

And three yonog $ons l then Eobita addreassid him — 


1 A man is in debt to hifl forefathers till he has a son, boeanse tie 
happiness of the dead depends on certain coremonks (enlled S'rMdia) 
performed by Sena, 

^ Tliose who have livijd in the East will perhaps linderstiind why the 
birth of a daughter 05 hero described as a cakteity. 
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' 0 BTahman, I vill giva a hundred cews 

For ont ot those thy Soub.’ The Uthot .DEWond— 

FoUing his ojins sroutd his ddcftt boy 

‘ 1 cannot part with him.’ Tho moth^ then 

Cluing to her ycrtinp^t chUd Rod 

‘ J cannot part ivilh him/ Tt.cn 

Their steconil son^ fiaid, ‘ Fntlsor, 1 will ga 

So bo was purchoaed for n liundrtd cowb 

By Bohita, who forthwith left the foirtt^ 

And taking him to HaTy^andra Boid— 

' Futher, tliis boy shall be my pubstltnto.' 

Then Hojisdandm went to Voruim 

And pmvfld, ‘Accept this mnsom for my son. 

Tl.oBodMpUed,'Lcthinihowcrincft], _ 

A Brahman is mom worthy ttmn a KsliatnjiL 


Upon that, the siuarlfico with the intendod victim waa 
prcpUl. Four great Rialib offiemted as pneste, but they 
Lu?d not find any oue willing to bind the boy to the 
sacrificial post- His father Ajlgarta, who hod followed Ina 
son to the place of sacrifice, then come forward and s^id- 

■ Give me a hundred cows end I will bind him.’ 

They gave them to bim, and he bnmid the hoy. 

But now no pen»n would wnisent to kill him. 

Then said the father. ' Giw me yrt again 


1 Tho Brahmana merely stotes that they agreed 
rtUing the middle ton. This idea of the Toluntary offer of ““ 

of Kuno^,4cpa may. however ^ l«r^rd ftom the Bkma- 

Ambarieha wanders over the 1,^ n 

BOTi gw* Rnd hi* wifB- TtfiU ri f ■» - .,wu.niAr1 Whan 

sr.rhr:r.:^..“ 
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Another htindrc4 cows sua.^ I will 

Onc* more thej- giiY« a bondredp ami the TatLer 

Whett€<l hie knifo to sacriGoe bis ^n- 

Then said the ebild, ‘ Lot mo itniibrfl the gods, 

Haplj tboy will deliver me from tIoftfcbJ 

So STtmab^'p* prajod to aU tho gods 

With versea from the Vedit, and tboy heard him. 

Tliiis was tiio boj rulfiftsed froni jJirtcrifiee, 

And HariMonsira was restored to bcflltb* 

M a sequel to the preceding kgeDd I esetract the fol¬ 
lowing curious pn&^ages froni the Aitareya-brahtna^yaj Book 
IL (Haug, i-S), not in order* and not quite literally:— 

The godfi tilled a man for their vielinL Hut from him tims tilled 
the part which was Gt br a sacrifito went out and entered a borso- 
Thenco the honio became jui animal fit for Irfing sfurrificod. The goda 
then kille^l tho boraop hut the part fit fot being Humficod wont out of 
it and entewi an ox. The gods thi^n kilW tbo ox, but the part fit for 
being saerLfired went out of it and enteml a ahoep^ Thenco it entered 
a gCjaL Tlio sacrificial part rommned for tbo longest time in the gout, 
tbence it became prMtninently fit for being saeriricsod^ 


^ Till* b enrioua as indimting that human sttenfico, if it prevafled to 
any extent, waa Bupersudod by the Raenfioe of nnimalsp bore enumoratod 
in the regular order of ibcir fitness fur sacriGco adcording to some sup- 
poBCil inhorent eUicojCj in each class, Such aaonlices were held to bo 
propitiatory* ihough one object of n llindfl'a oblations Waa to aford 
actunl nourishment to tbo gOfla, food being a supposed necossUy of 
their being. Tbo Aira-medbii, or ‘ hor¥^J-Raerlfice,' was n very anedent 
oeremouy% hymns 163 and 163 in Maodalu 1 + of the being 

used at tlus rit& It was regarded as the chiof of all snimol sanrLfioea* 
and in Uter times its efiicacy was so osuggonited that a hundred horso- 
sacriGces entitled tbo sacrificer to iiispkco Indra from tlie dominioa 
of beaveti. Some think that the horse was not sctiinlly immolated^ 
bnt merely bound to the post. ilr. Hardwick, in hh valuable work* 
^Chwt and other Masters,' givw Boms interesting rcmsrk;^ m tho 
five heads of Bbdfi sacrifices (voL L p, 3 ^ 4 ). Tbo five hernia are— 
1 . A{p^i-/loi7‘a^ bumt-offoringa and Uhations of butter on fire every 
morning and ovening (see p. 121 ); j, Da^k^purt^ma*^L, balbmonthly 
aacrificea at new and full moon j 3 - Cdiurmmj/a^ sacrifices evoty four 
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THE DJtAHMAl^A POHTEON OF THH VEDA. 


Tho gods went up to heaven bf incMa of aacrlfloo. wura 

afniitl thnt men nnd ftagies, nfter having b«H thoif sarnfioo, might 
inquire how they could obtain floma knowledge of Mcrifidal ntes end 
follow tUoTn. They therefore dohaired thfan by moan* of tho lOpn 
(or post to which the victim wab festoncd), lumiog its point down- 
wands. Thereupon the men end wges dug the post out end turned 
its point upwardit, Thu* they became awem of the Bacnfico and 
reei^od the heavenly world. 


The following Hues mny serve to give nu outline of 
another curious legend in the Aitarej-a-brahma^ia (Hang a 
edition, 1. 23), written perhaps seven or eight ceuturies 


B.a 


Tlie godfl BJad tUmems were engageiJ in warfam 

The ovil demijCLnt to mighty kihg[*i 

Jifiido these worlds cities; Lheo they fortned the outh 

Ipto fkn iron citaJek the sir 

Into n sHffor fortress^ the rfey 

Intfl a fort of gold. Whereat the gods 

Suid to eneh other, ‘ Fmmo other world* 

In oppoKitioa to tb8*e fortresteSii 
Then they coa&tmctod sacrificial pliMs^p 
'Whore they porfnnned a triple htinit obludon- 
By the fi(*t ^criflco thej dro^e tho demona 
Oot of their earthly fortress, hy the pewnd 
Oiit of tho air, and by the thiod oblation 
Out of the sky. Thua the evil spirits 
Chii^ hj the gods in triumph from the worlds. 


I Dcxt give a metrical versiou of part of a well-known 
legend in the ^atapathn-briihmafla (Professor Weber's otli- 
tion, I. S. [. i), which represents the Indo-Aryan tradition 
£tf the flood as it existed in India many centuries before 
the Christian era, perhaps not much later than the time 
of David: 


months j 4. Ai^mtdhasniyaSii^sajAa, simficoa of animals j 5. So^- 
y<uia, ofTcring* and libation* of the of tho B^a « J"** 

fto ladm especially). GoaU art still offered to Kali, but Buddhua 
tonded to abolmii animal aacrifito in India. 
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There lived in ondiMil lime a hely mjin. 

Called Mann,’ who by pceanees and p«yem 
ILul wen the favour of the lord of hcai’en.^ 

Ono day they bwnight, him water for ahlatwn; 
Then, «» he washed his liand*, a little fiah 
Appi-ared and epoko in human aertuta thus— 

* Thhe ca« of me and 1 will be thy saviour. 

I Prom what wilt thou preserve met' Manu naked. 
The fiah replied, ' A flood will sweep away 
All creatures, I will tcscee lliee from that.’ 

' But how shall I preserve thee! ’ Manu said. 

The flah reioined, • So long as we aw small 
We ore in wnslant danger of dcstniction; 

For fish enls fish; so keep me in a jar; 

■When 1 outgrow the jar, then dig a trench 
And place me there; when I outgrow the tronoh. 
Then take mo to the ocean, 1 slmU then 

Bo out of reach of danger.’ Having thus 

In-slructed Itanu, atnughlway rapidly 
The fish grew larger; then he spnke again— 

* In such and uueh a year the flood w-Ul come j 
Therefore construct a ship and pay me homage. 
When the flood rises, enter thou the ship, 

And 1 will resono thee.’ So ifann did 

As he was ordered, and prwwm'd the fiaM, 

Then caixiod it in safety to the ocean ; 

Ami in the veiy year the fish enjoined 
He built n ship and paid tlie fish respect. 

An d there took refuge when the flood aroim 
Soon near him swam the 6ah, and to its horn 
Manu made fast the cable of his veitseL 
Thus drawn along the waters Manu passed 
Beyond the northern mountain. Then the fish. 
Addressing Mann, sold, ‘I have preserved thee; 
Quickly attach the sliip to yonder trea. 

But, l<at the wat«» dnk from under thee; 


1 According to the later mythology this Manu was not the firet 
Manu, held to bo the author of the welldcnown Code, but the sevimth 
or M^n (Vaivnavatajof the present period, regarded as a progenitor 
of the human race, and tepresentod as condlia^g the fa\iiKir of the 
Supreme Boieg by his piety in att sgs of universal depravity. 
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6^ thoy ibiJt ihaa 

|>$Ee^iid tLo mountuin gEMitly iif ter them.' 

Thufi ho descopdod fram tho northern mpPPtAic. 

The flootl hA<i ifwapt nwny aU living cr^turoa; 

Mann bJppo ■fi'oj? left. VVi?iblpg for ufTBpringp 
Ho carpcfitly perfinrotw] n KpcriJjM. 

Ip Ik yiiuu^a time n IoploJo vtm prcKluoed. 

Bho pojpo to ManP| then he enid to her^ 

*■ Who art thoo I' fcShii repHedj * 1 am thj dptighler/ 
ll& KAid, * Upw, kvoly ladyt ^ ^ * 

* I auno forth/ ahe rejoitiod^ * from thine oblotioitii 
Cast OP the waters; thou wilt find in me 
A ble«iKingT hh® tho sajcrifice.* 

With her he woi^hipped nnd with toQsome ixal 
performed religion* ritfcs^ hoping for offspring. 

Thus were created pimPi dlled son* of Manu, 

Whatever twnediction he implored 

With her^ ww^ thu* voucliaafed in full abundance^ 

We shall see hereafter that the fish which figures in this 
story is dedared, in the Mahahhiirata, to be nti meamation 
of Brahma, the cteator, who assumed this form to preserve 
the pious Munu from perishing in the waters. 

The Brahmaijias espress belief in a future life more posi¬ 
tively than the Mautras. T|jey also assert that a recom¬ 
pense awaits all beings iu the next world according to 
their conduct in thii But the doctrine of transmigration, 
which became afterwards oa essential element of the Hiudu 
religion, is not developed/ Tbece is a remarkable pnsSi^ 
in the ^tapatha-btiihmana (X 4. 3. 9)1 some idea of which 
may be gaiued from the following lines 

Tho gods lived wnetaittly in dt«ui of death— 

The mighty Ender—«o with toUflome ritw 
They worshipped md performod religimis acta 
■Ell they becants immortal Then the Ender 
Said to the gods, ‘ As ye haw mado ycuneltvs 


1 See the third of Profasor Weh@’i Indlsche Streifea, uid ceoapEro 
note a, p 56. 
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Imperiebjiblc, #o will meft CDdwvour 

To free theniBeh'cii frotn luc; wbit portiDn Uion 

Shalt 1 posMW in man I* The psda roplicfl, 

‘ Henceforth no being ehall bwouio iniuiortal 
In bis O'Wn bodj j thin liis mortal frame 
Shalt ibou atill ioite; ilii* aboil remain tby own. 

Jle who thmogb knowledge or religious works 

lleneerorth oltaina to immortality 

SHnll lint present bis body, Heath, to thee.’ 

1 a(M OD€ Other pnsajage oxtnicted from the Aitareya- 
brahmoim (Dr.Huug'B edition, III. 44 )" 

The *un never acta nor liswi "Wlicn people think to themselvea the 
mm is Betting, he only changes abont {eipart/atffOti) after reaehing tlio 
end of the day, and makes night below and day to what is on the other 
nde. Then when people think he rises in the mortung, ho only shifts 
himself about after reaching the end of the night, and makes day below 
and night to what is on tho other aide. In fact, he never does sot at 
all Whoever knows thia, tliat the sun never aete, enjoys nnioa and 
ol nature with him and abides in the auiiiD sphere. [dlAa^ yorf 
enom tuleliti iBanyontr rdfrerwm lad astam il*S alha iUinittttU!i 

mpan/af»jntf, altar em aaufat tunUe r^frtm Sa v<ti etha na 

kattii/atia Ka ha rai kadaHam wim rotWy etattja fta edyiyyar/* 

sarupaidtji salofctifdw afaw/e ya ertiry eedit.j 

We may doac the subject of the Brahmauaa by paying a 
tribute of respect to the acuteness of the Uindii mi till, which 
seeius to have made eome shren’d ostronomical gueasea 
more than 2000 years before the birth of Coperuieua. 


77 te Upanishads. 

I come now to the third diviBton of the Veda, called 
Upanisbad, or mystical doctrine (mhastja). The title Up- 
nishad (derived from the root ^ad with the prepositions 
upa and nt") may imply either something mystical that 

» According to soma antborities, iijm-fit-iAaff msSEia ‘ to set igOMWoco 
at reat by revealing the knowledgo of the supreme apiiitscoopding 
to others, it bhmhis ‘ to dt down at the foot of a tsusher so ns to leein 
fitim him his most secret doctrines.' 
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Underlies the surface, or the esoteric doctrine taught to a 
pupil leho sits nettr his master. Whatever may be the true 
menning of the word, these Upanishads do in fact lie at the 
root of "what may be called the plillosopliieol side of Hiti- 
dufsm. Not only are they as much or revelation, os ’ 
the Mantra and Brahroaija, but they are practieully the only 
\eda of all thoughtful Hindus iu the present day. 

There appear, in real truth, to be two sides to almost 
every religious system. Perhaps the one religion of tlie 
world that olTcrs the same doctrines both to the learned 
and unlearned is Cliristianity. Its deeper truths may be 
mysteries, but tltey are not restricted to any single class 
of men ; they are open to the reception of all, and oflered 
equally to the apprehension of all. The case is different 
with other religions. We know that the Greeks and 
Homans had their so-called mysteries reserved only for the 
initiated. We have all heard of Esoteric Buddhism, Occult¬ 
ism, and Theosophy. Even the Knrfin is held to possess an 
exoteric or evident meaning called mkr, and an esoteric, 
deeper significance called batn: and in later times a mys¬ 
tical system of pantheistic philosophy colled Sufi-ism was 
developed in Persia out of this esoteric teachiug. 

Very similar bx) is the Hindu idea of Veda or sacred 
knowledge. It is said to poasess two quite distinct 
branches. The first Is called Karma-kaqd'^i which, embrac¬ 
ing both iMatitra and Erahmapa, is for that vast majority 
of persons who are unable to coneeive of religion except as 
a process of laying up merit by external rites. For tlicsc 
tbe one God, although really without form, assumes various 
fjtms with the sole object of lowering himself to the level 
of human understandSngA The second branch of the Veda, 
on the other hand. Is Cidlod Jhana-katida, and is reserved 
for that select few who arc capable of the true knowledge.' 

^ One iinplic^ tha other {cessation from all lutilan, Thu 

{iiTifiion of tho V^la is reco^msed bj Madhj XlL E8. 

C 
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What then, it will be tusked, is this true k nowledge ? 
The answer is. that the creed of the man who is said to 
possess the true Veda is singularly simple. He l^heves 
in the unity of aQ being. In other wonls that there is 
but one real Iteing iu the umverae, which nho eon- 

etitHtes tho \nuverse. Tbia* it wtU be saU. is siuipk pan* 
theism, but it is at least u pantheism of a very spmtim 
kind; for this one Being is thought of as the great universal 
Spirit, the only really existing Soul, with whi^^h all seem- 
incrly existing material eubitaHces are identified, and mto 
which the separate souls of men, falsely regarded as ema¬ 
nations from it, must he ultimately merged. 

This, then, is the pantheistic doctrine everywhere tr^c- 
able in some of the more ancient Upanishads, though often 
wrapped up in mystic language and fantastic allegory. . 
list of about 150 of these treatises has been given, bat 
the absence of all trustworthy historical records m India 
makes it impossible to U the date of any of them with 
certainty. Some of the more ancient, however, may be 
as old as 500 years before Christ. These arc appended to 
the Aranyakos—certain chapters of the Briibmanas so awe¬ 
inspiring and obscure that they were required to be read 
in the rolitnde of forests. Properly each Brahmaija had 
its Arauvakos, but the mystical doctrines they contained 
were so muted up with extraneous subjects that the chap¬ 
ters called Uponishada appear to have been added with 
the object of investigating more definitely such abstruse 
problems as the origin of the universe, the nature of deity, 
the nature of the eoul, and the reciprocal connection of 
spirit and matter. 

It is interesting to trace the rudiments of the later 
philosophy amid the labyrinth of mystic language, fanciful 
etymologies, far-fetched analogies, and puerile conemte 
which bewilder the reader of the Ui^uishads. Moreover, 
it is instructive to mark the counection of these treatises 
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with the BrahinanaB, mrtnifosted by the frequent intro¬ 
duction of legendary matter and allusions to eacridciai 
riti'S. The language of both, though ocoasioLially archaic, 
Ls kaa so than that of tbo Mantras, and dlUcra little frooi 
classical Sanskrit. 

The following are somo of the niu^t important Upa- 
nisbacls:—tbo Aitareya Upanishod and Eaushltnki-briih- 
mat^aUpaitishad.' of the Kig-veda; tho Taittlriyn belonging 
to tJie Taittiriya, or Black Yajur-veda f the Bribud- 
ara^iyaka attacbed to the ^atapatba-brabmapa of tlio 
Vajatianeyin, or White Tajup-veda, and the or Imvilsya 
forming an actual part (the 40th chapter) of the Va- 
Josanoyin (this being tho only instance of an UpanisLad 
attached to the Mantra rather than to the Brahmana 
portion of a Veda); the Ohandogya and Kena * belonging 
to the Soma-veda; tho Prn^na, Mundaka, M.a^dnkya, and 
Katha belonging to tbe Atharva-veda. In some of these 
works (written generally in prose in the form of dialogues, 
with occasional variations in verse) striking thoughts, ori¬ 
ginal ideas, and lofty sentiments may be found eoattered 
here and there, os I hope now to show, 1 commence my 
examples with a nearly literal translation of abont half of 
a very short Upanishad—the lia : *— X 

Wliato'^r exkta witbin ihiA mtiv&tve 
Is qjj to be rcgii.Ti 2 bd os envoLopod 

By tbe Lc^rd (/Ice from lii, as if wrnppod in a vesfinra 
Renounce, 0 m&u, tbe world, niid covet not 
Aoether^A wenltb, bo alinlt tbon eni-e tby seuL 
Porforra religious works, so msy'st thou wisli 
To lire & Ltitidmd J iu tbi^ way only 


* Edited nnd ttAiwlftCod for the BibUotbo«» Imllcm by Frolcfifior 
Cowell. 

^ Also calLod TulAva-kim, nnd bIbo tu&igned to tbe Atharra-i'odH, 

^ This bus been well edited nnd tnmslAted into pro^ by l>r^ Eiinr. 
Sir W« trUbslaied the but by no EaeoiiB litemilj. 
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thou ongfige in woi-JiJly jwt^ untainted. 

To TTorhirt immorKod in darknesdi^ tenanted 
By ovil epirjUt aliall they go nt death, 

WTio in this life ape killern of their ioxilw. 

There in one only Bai ng wbo exists 
Unmoved^ yet moving atFifter than the mind ; 

Who far outfitrip>ji the fiamses^ though as gocls 
They strive to reach him j who hitniielf at rn^t 
TrtmscendB the fleetest flight of other beinge j 
Who* like the nir, supports nil vital action, 

Ho moves^ yet movea not; he is far, yot near; 

Ho is within this nnivopAo^ and yet 
Outside this universe| whoever iieholda 
All living oroatures m in him^ and him— 

The aniversal Spirit—as in sXI, 

Henceforth regards no croattipe with eontempt. 

The man who imdorstands that iwrery croatnni- 

Exists in God alono, and thtis perceives 

The unity of beingjf has no griel 

And no iJlueion. Hc^ tho all-pewsdingj 

Is brillinotp without body, sinewless^ 

lti vulnerable, pitre, and undofllod 

By taint of sin. He also h all-^wtse, 

The Ruler of the miud^ aliove nil beings, 

Tho Solf-existent. Ho crested idl thinga 
Just as they are from all eternity. 

Next we may pnss to a few pasEta^ee selected from 
diOcretit portioDs of tlie Brihad-araiityaka Upanishad—a 
long and tedious but important work :— 

In this tmiverse there was not anything at first di^inguishable. 
But indeed it was eavelopod by Deaths and Death is Ycraoity—that is 
to Bay^ the desira to devour (T 3^ i). 

As tho web issuer from the spider, ns little sparks proocod from fire, 
so from the one Boti] proceed breathing animats, all worldii, oil the 
gods, and all beings (IL r, 20). 

Being in this world we may know tho Bupreme Spirit ; if there be 
ignorance of him, then complete death enaussi; thoee who know him 
become immortal {IV. 4. 14)+ 
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Whoti n peiHin re^rds liia ottn muI m truly' God, tb& brd of 
w"bat wan ami in to bo, then lio duoa not wi^ls to couc^l himaoir from 
tiiivt Soul ( 1 V+ 4, 15), 

That Soul tho goilH jidorc as tha light of Ughtii 
tttiti Bi the imjDurtul life (IV* 4^ ffl), 

Thos* who know hini Jin the lifo of lifo^ fck* eya of Iho ayv* tbo car of 
tlic ear, onJ Utc tnind of tlio mind, bavo eoinprehoniited the stomal 
pre^escistiDg Spirit (IV, 4, iB}. 

By tho mind be lie to bo poruoivad, ta bitu tb^rc b no variation. 
VVJioovor soflii '^^urintion tn him obtninB tiieatli aftor death (IV, 4^ 19), 

Indnitcly full (or por^aaivo) Is that Spirit (regarded as icuiepeadeiit 
of all relation) j in^uiU too is tliLi Spirit (in his reUtionfl and attri- 
butesji From the inhufle is drawn out the ibdnitOL On tukiog t|i« 
influiLc from thoiDfiaite^ there remuinj the Infinite (V* i), 

*^1 am Bmlima* Whoever koown this, am Brahma^^ knows 
all. Even the gi:>ds are tiniLble to prevent hui borooiLiiig Brahma 
II- 4- «)- 

Man indeed is like a lofty tree, the lord of ilio forast. His hair is 
like the lea^'Cs, hw stdn the external bark. From Ms skin fiows blood 
a-H ^p from tha berk j it isaiics from his wounded body like nap from a 
litriekon tree. If a tree cut down, It springs up unuw from the 
met. Fitim what root does morhil man grow again when hewn down 
by death 1 [CL Job Jii.¥+ 7-iOr] Tlio root u Bimlima, who is know¬ 
ledge and UUs (IIL 9. aS), 

The 6 baiidogya Upauisbad of the &lmn-i^edEi han aomu 
Juterestmg passages. In the seventh chapter occura a 
dialogue between Numda and SaDat-kumara, in which the 
latter^ in expkiuing the nature of God, assem that si 
knowledga of the four Vedas* Itih^aB* Puranas, and sucli 
works, is nselcsa without the knowledge of Brahma, the 
universal Spirit (VIL i. 4 ) 1 — 

The knowledge of these works is a mere numn Speech is greater 
tbnii this tmme. Mind tbsn Speech, WiJJ thui Mind,^ Sensatkui (or the 
capocrity of foeluig) is greoter tlwm Mind* BeSection is higlicr than 
Sensation, Knowledge than Kcdcctioiii Power than Knowledge, niid 
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higher of jd\ atnncbt Priiui oi* life. As the Epokes of a wb^l nro 
4 tt&ohed to the rniTo^ so tro aU tbinge attinched to LifcLJ 

Ttb Life ought to bo opproodied with faith and Deverenoei, and 
viewed m mi ImmensitY which abides m ita owti gloij. Thst itoiiLen- 
Fitj extends from ebovo nnd from below, from bohjrid And from before^ 
from the south and from the uortL I* la the Soul of the unii^orse. 
It ia God himsoLb Tho m»4i who 10 oouscioua of thie divinity inours 
neither disease, nor paiOp nor death. 

Cut lesfc the deitj might from thh description Im con- 
founded with space, it is afterwards shited that he is 
inconceivayy minute, dwelling in a minute chamber of 
the heart ; and lest this should lead to the notion of his 
being finite, he is afterwards decliirod to he the Envelope 
of ail crentiorL 

In another part of the work (V]» lo) human bouIb are 
compared to rivers *— 

These rivers proceed from the Kflxfc townnlB tho Weak, the^co from 
the ocean they riAA in the form of vapotnr, nod dropping agnin they 
flow towards tho South and merge into the ocean. 

Again {VIII. 4), the supremo Soul is compared to a 
bridge which cannot be crossed by disease, death, grief, 
virtue, or vice 

Crossing this bridge, tho blind cease ta he blind, the woundnl to be 
wounded, tija alHicted to be afllicted^ and on cmsBing thiK bridge nighta 
become daya^ for over-refalgent ia the region of the universal Spirit. 

Here is a portion of a passage in tlie (^handogya Upani- 
sliad (VI. a) which has some eelebrity as containiDg the 
well-known Vedantist formula ekam cmldvitl^am: — 

In the beginning tliere was tho mate state of being (rs cp)— emo only 
without a BOcond. Some, however* raj that in tho beginning there wits 

^ Cf. the hymn to Prilon, A tliArva-veda, XL 4 Tests, vol. v. 

354)' begins thuA, * Reveronre to Vtv^ to whom this univerAe 
is subject, who has become the lord of all, on whom all ia supimried."^ 
Tho text of tbia Veda has been edited in a maiitcrly manner by Pn?- 
feeaerd Whitney and R Eotk 
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tha £tata of Don-bouig (ri 1*4 —EiDe qziIj without j& «caud- Heuc® out 

of A etat^j of noD-boiog would prooeud n stitfl af being. But^ of a truth» 
how am this be ? How am being (H proceiffd out of non-being 1 In 
tba hegumuig^ tbon, tiiero was the mere state of being—one onl^^ with¬ 
out a sefouiL It wiliod#^ * 1 alrnU tnidtiply imd be bonx^ It creutoil 
heAt. Tlkut heat wiUodj hLaH multiply and bo bom.' It ofeatod 
water. The water wlEled^ ‘ I aliull ludtiplj and be bom.* It mated 
aliment. Hiereforej wherever rein falbi much aliment is prodnceii. 
That deity willodp * Entering these three dinnltLos in a liyiag form, I 
slmll develop name and form-' 

III the Alimdaka Upamshad"® there are some interesting 
passages. The followitig is from the second seeUon of the 
second Mundaka {5)1— 

Know binit the Spirit, to bo ono alooa Give up all worda coniraTy 
to thit He ia Iho bridge of iminortiiJity* 

The following remark able passage from the third Mu^- 
ckka (t. 1-3) is quoted by the SaD-kltyaa in support of 
their doctrine of a duality of principle, but is also appealed 
to by Veclantists, It rests od a Mantra of the Big^veda 
(1. 164. 2 q)p esplntued by Siyaua iu a Vedantic sense:"— 


^ 1 follow Dr. lUicr, Subjoined arts dividod SanflJtnt words of 
the fmgmont Inkcn from tho ori^iuil tmit pc* ufam rtjrt^f, 
flKi Ta/l Jm ^ 4 -c dAitr mad pim iV/am atjn? ukam 

tofmad tw^eiA saj jd^eia. Kufm iu kiailu. f^fdd 
kafham rp jntfda Hi- Sat (c «■* itiam afjr$ arii/ fkam 

advUii/a»L Tad aik^hata bahu pra^d^tt/a Hit mrijaiiL 

Uja aiSi^iaia ikdtit Ui^ imi apo mfijafo, Tu 

ai'Jbi!tii/T/a b&htai ^Ima prajd^/^ahi ifi M mcnttai oMfijiifHa. Tti^dd 
fjatra kia ^ mr^hati #rci ihu^h{hmA annam bhai-aii. Sd 

aikaliafa, oAdJii twro ih^aid jiri"wt diraaiwi unupratriiifa 

ftflwaa-roptf ffi. 

a 11*0 iiame Mundakm is dprived from Muijd, l^etauw? ho 

who underetnndH the doctrino of thm TTpiuiisliiul w 'diom* of nil critir. 

a Subjoined iis tho Slant™ «ryt|/M ^nkhd$fu ^OJAdflafp 

rrik^am paridtataijm, Tapor pipp^am taUiv aitp fm-aittaim 

ah^iiBdkaMlit Hwo birds nfifiocialed UJgc tbpr « frienda mbayt tb« 
flMio trem Tile one of them tmites tho swwt flgp the other looks on 
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Two birds (the rAnuBatidmi and JEvitmaii crfEUprenio and incljvidujkl J 
Aouls) aln-Ajs utiiteHi of tba mme occupy tiie eamo Ipm (abide lu 

the samu body). Utio of them (the Jlvlitmonj enjoys the awoet fruit of 
the fig (or fruit of arlns), the othor looks on lut a witnes;^. Dwelling on 
tlie oaoiD tree (with the Puprouie Soul)^ tho deludod (individuaJ) eoulp 
imiaeiv^ (La worldly rolationfl), ia grieved by tho want of power; but 
w^heo it poR^ives tlio Rulerp soparato (from worldly relationa) and his 
then llA grief cerm^ When tlm beholder seea tlio golden^loured 
maker (of the world)^ the lord, the soul, tho of Bmhni^ tlion 

having become wbie, shaking off virtue and vi-cOi witbont taint of any 
land, ho obLaitiii^ Uie highest identity (Roor's edition, p, jo|). 

Here are two or tlirec otlier ejtnmples from tbo same 
Upaniithad:— 

As tbo BpWor casti out nnd dmwa in (it* web), njt fnta a UTing mnn 
thoboin; of tbo bead and bod;^ spring forth, ito le produced tho iimvon» 
frtim tbo indestmolible Spirit ( 1 . i. 7). 

Aa from ft bliLzing Cro oonsubfitAntiftl sparks prooeod in ft tliousand 
wBjs, so from tbo iinporislmblo (Spirit] various living souk ans produced, 
and tiioy return to him too (IL i. i), 

As Sowing ri^rs arc resolved bio tbo «*, losing names wid > 
forms, so tbe wise, freed from nurne and form, pju« into tbo dJvbo 
Spirit, which is gmter Iban tho great. Ho wLo know* tliat iuu«,„o 
Spirit becomes spirit (III, 3. S, 9). 

One of the mo*t ancient and importaiit Uparuslimla is 
the Katha. It enjop considerable i-cputatiou in Intlia, 
and is also well know’n by Sanskrit etutienta in Europe. 

It opens with the story of Naeikt-tas. 


without onjo^ang.' Sairlmra, commimting on tho HpwUshad, exphdas 
wiAdyfi bj *am,h,a-kli3frt/att, ‘of the same naino,’ Ho also remarts that 
the Pippala or A^vatUia, * boly having roots above and brantrlKW 

bent downwards, is aUcgorical, and that each tree, upriugitig from an 
unpeiwived root, u emtilomatic of tbo l»dj, which rmlly springs from 
and IS one with In the Katha VI. i and Bliogn^-od-giia XV. 

f-3 the same tree is said to typify the universe, It is supiioi«J to be 
tlio male of tho Vapt or Itanyiai (Fii-w /nrfiVn), 
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Fie was? tLe pious sod of a sage who bad givcu all bia 
property to the priests, and who, in a fit of irritation, 
devoted his son to Doatlu 

NfuSiketos ia described as goiog to Death's abode, and 
there, having propitiated Ynma, he is told to choose three 
boous. The yonth chose* for the first loon, that he might 
be restored to life and see bis reeoticiled father onco more ; 
for the second, that be might know the fire by which 
heaven is gained. When asked to natne the thiid boon, 
be addresses the god of death tbus*^— 

Some enj tLo soul uijru uFut deaXh, ctlieta luiy it do« act estht. 
I requa&t, on. tay third Ikx)o, that I may be [nEtructed by thee m tbe 
true aaafrer t& lim 

Death tries to put him off, entreating liim to choose any 
other boon than this; but the youth persisting in his 
demand to be enlightened as to the mysteries of the next 
world, Yania at length gives way and enlarges upon the 
desired theme in the following manner (Valli IL):— 

The good* tiio plcamut, thes^ are flopiirate eod^ 

TLe one or other all m«nkimJ pnreno j 
Btit thofio who the good, alouo are h!e<t; 

Who choofio the pleasant miss mnn^a highe^it aim. 

The tsAge the truth disceme, not iw the fool 
But tboUf mj with wiisfloru imat aluLadonhl 
Tlie faLal roiul of weaLtb that leads to deetiu 
Two other roads there are all wide apart, 

Knding in widely differcal goahj—tbe oae 
Culled ignoruncv, the otLo!r kikowledge^UiLi, 

O Na^Lketas, thou dmi well to eboose. 

Tbe fDolish follow ignonuvee, but liiiuk 
They ireail the rmkd of wuMlam, circling round 
Wilb erring liteps, Kte blind meti lod by bluni 
The carelesfl youth, by lust of gain doGeirad, 

but one world, one life ; to lum the Now 
Alone exiabip the Future la a dfwu. 

The highest aim of knowledge is the ioul ; 

This in a miracle, beyond the ken 
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Of i^miDoa tnortnls, thought o! though k l>e. 
And Tarioujjlf exjihimed by skilful Ipnch^m 
Who gniQA tbia knowledge in 4 injirvel tooi 
Ho hvea nboru the canes—^the griefs And joys 
Of tinio and sense—seeking to penetml^e 
The fathomlofis unborn otenud essence. 

^ The skyer tMuks he slays, ilie stain 

Believes himself deatroyod, the thoughts of both 
Aro fal 4 se, the soul survives, nor ksllfl, nor die *; 
Tis subtler than the mibtlest, greater thnn 
Tho gruatest, inhnitely small, yet rust, 

Asleep, yet resllesa, moying eyerywhere 
Among the bodies—e^-er bodiless— 

Think not to gr&sp it by the reusouing mind ; 
llie wicked ne^er con know it; soul alone 
Knows SQuh to none but soul is soul revenlod. 


Ill the third Valli (3, 4, Ac,) of the SAme Upanisbad the 
£oiil is compfLred to a rider iu a chariot, the body being 
the chariot, the jDtelIcct the charioteer, the mind the 
reina, the pa^ions or senses the horaea, and the objects of 
senac the roads. The tin wise man neglects to apply the 
reins j in cosscc^uencis of wliicli tho passious, lilie uare' 
strained vicious horses, rusli about hither und. tbItLer, 
carrying the charioteer wherever they please.' 

Iu the iifih Valli (i i) the followiDg acutiiiiGtit occurs :—* 

As the sua, the oye of the whoto world, is uot sallied by tlio dofects of 
the (humiua) ej-e or of latcmal objects, so tbo inDer stml of nil boings is 
not GulUcd by the toisety of the world. 


' Compare II. 88, 'lo the rcatmiat of tho orgsos running wild 
among objects of seueo, which hurry him away hither and thither, a wiae 
nmn should make diligent effort, like a charioteer nstminlng restive 
stee^* So Pinto in the Phaedrus (54, 74) wmfwpea tlie soul to a 
charioteer (the raison) driving n pair of winged steeds, one of which (the 
will) is obedient to the rein, and tries to its wild imtl ridnua j-oke^ 

fellow (tho ophite) r -4-1(75^1 fiaangi, lTW»fiifnf,ti jii live nri 

Jil?, I# rf^kw^ K, r, 
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I now ad^ a few extracts from one of the most moderit 
t>f these treatises, (j&lled ^vetiUSvatara/ which may serve 
to show how epithets of the Supreme Being are heaped 
together by the writers of the Upaniebnds without much 
order and often with apparent contradiction :—- 

Him mnij kn&w^ th* mkr of nil nders^ 

The god of gtxK the lord fsf lorda, tlio greator 
Tht&h edt ihA th« rffiplondcnt beingi 

Thu Hrorld'fl pratucioor^ worthy of all hntnigc. 

Of him there is not cfhtiie nor yet offuet 

He is tlio causcv of tlio lord of 

hTone is lliore like him, nono siipenof to him^ 

Kis power is mbsolote^ yet vatioinij 
Dependent on himself^ acting with knowMget 
Hu the o£ie god is hidden in all beingii> 

Pervades their inner souk and mica their sctieiiB, 

Dwelling within their hearts, a witnoii^ tliinkuT', 

Tho singly perfect, without qualities. 

Ho is the tlniversek makur^ be 
Itif knower^ soul and origin of all, 

Medcer of time^ endowed with every virtnCp 
Omniscient^ lord of all embodied beings, 
lord qE the triple qunLitios, the canse 
Of man’s e^tenoc, l^mdage and release 
Eternal omniprefiontp wkhont parti^ 

All-knowing, tninquil, spotless, withont hlome^ 

*rho light, the briclge of immoHolityf 
Subtler than what is subtlest^ many-shaped. 

One peneUntor of tlie univerBe, 

AH-blost, iinbom, Lnoomprehenslble^ 

Above, below, between, loviaibhs 
To mortal uye^ the muvor of aH beingi., 

WhofiB name is Glcxry, matehless, inlinite^ 

The perfect spirit, with a tbotti&uid h«sads^ 

A thousand eyoo, a thousand the niler 


^ Of the Yajilr-veda, though sometimos found (nroonllng to Cole- 
brooke) in AtbarvaAoda eoLlectionA Sen WeWa Indkoho Stttdkft, 
1 . 430 - 439 ' 
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Of all tliiit in, that wax, that lb to 

DifiTufifKl thnxigh i>ndJon9 spac«, ^‘ot -of the moLBure 

Of a tnan'^B IbtJinb, ablditig in the h-oart, 

Known onl^ the lie&rt, whoever knovi'v him 
Galn^ everLieLicLg [neace imd death lesanoftB,^ 

I cliKiG these extracts from the Upccishads by s inetriuui 
version of part of tlie first chnpter of a short U^itmbhud 
called JWaitiaysnii or ilaitraya^iiya, belonging to the Black 
Yfljur* *veda:*— 


In (Ilia dccajiog bojy, made of bones, 

£iktn, tobdons^ moxntinuies, muscles, blood, khUvh, 
Full of putrescence imd impurity, 

Wliet relish can there be for true enjojTnont 
In bills weak body, erer liable 
To Wrath, ambition, amrioe, illusion, 

To fear, grief, en%'y, hatred, sepamEiou 
From those we hold m ost dear, association 
With those We bate j eontlDiutliy expueeil 
To hunger, thirst, disease, deerepItndD, 

KmacUtion, growth, decline, and death, 

\iliat relish eon there he for true enjoyment! 

The univerae is tending to decay, 

(irosa, trees, aed animnla spring up and die. 

Hut what are they 1 Earth 'a mighty men an gone, 
Lsaving thoir joys and glories; they ha\-e passed 
Out of this world into the realm of spirits 
But what ^ they t Belngit greater still tlinn these. 
Cods, demigods, and demons, all have gone. 


‘ Moat of these epitiiets will be found in the followingswtlouit of (he 
Svetaivatam Upsuishad VI. 7, S, 11, 17, ,9, IV. 14,17, f <h &c, Ooin- 
pare the extract from the Funtahu aiiltta gi™ at p. jj. 

* Also ealW Moitruya^, Maitrftyatta, JTaitri, und Mnitri. Under (lie 
latter name it has been well edited and tninslated for Uie Bibiiotbaea 
IndicB hy Professor E B. C'owelL It is in seven ehaptare, the lirsb of 
which WAS brnnslated into prose by Sir W. Jeoes, hut without any name. 
My version is portly based on his, but I have consulted PrefeMOr Cowell's 
mare iicQumtv tnuytktjon^ 

* CaiApare Mxnu Vt. 
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Blit whnt tim thejl fof otthem grater Btill 
Hav» passed away, vast oeeam been drCed^ 
McunLiiJnA tb^Awn dewn, tbo polar star duplfloedf 
The cords that bi&d Uie pbuicts rent a^ndorr 
The whole earth dolo^ed with a 0««! of water^ 
E^on bigheat angels driven from thoir stations. 

Tn stich a mrld what am there be 

For tree enjoyment f deign to resoio ua ; 

Thou only art oar refugOp holy lord J 


* The following sentiment occntTs In the teit before the concluding 
line i Andhodapflfta-efkQ Ultt^ka i^iki oAoni iutmin mijtidre .* *— 

lAviiig in sudi a wopld I oeeni to be 
A frog abiding in m dried-up wolL 

Oimpare ftotne of the StoioiJ reBectiona of Marcus Aurelius^ given by 
Archdeacon F+ W. Famir in his *Seekere after Qod; 

* Oil, swoit, dirt^ blthy water, oil things disgxwtitig —bo Is everv port, 
of Ufe.^ 

^ Enough of thin wretched life, and munniiring, and npish tribes.’ 

' All the present timo la a point in eternity. All things are Jittk, 
nhotigeablr, psriahable/ 




CHAPTER HI. 


The Syiien\s of Philosophy. 


I SI PST now advert in a general way to the six syatema 
of philosophy which grew out of the UpaniahadsL They | 
are sometimes called the six ^tms or bodies of teach* 1 
ing, sometimes the Shad Darianoa or ali Demonstrutiqns. 
They are— 4 


1. The Nyaya, founded by Gotamu. 

2. The Vaiseshika, by KaniiJa. 

3. The Sankbya, by Kapila. 

4. The Toga, by PatahjolL 

5* The ^Iiniunaa, by Jaimiiii, 

6. I be Vedanta, b}' Badaruya^a or Vyasa. 

They are delivered in Sutras or aphorisma, which arc 
held to be the basis of aU auhsequeat teaching under each 
head. Thoaa Sutras arc often bo brief and obscure as to 
be absolutely uiiiutelligible without a commentaij, They 
are commonly called "aphorisms, but really are mere 
memorial suggestions of the briefest possible kind, skil¬ 
fully contrived for aiding the reoollectioa of the teachers 
of each eystem. Probably the first to comment u^xtii the 
Sutras thus delivered was the author of them himaelf 
He was Mowed by a vast number of other comraentatora 
in succeeding generations (generally a triple set), and by 
writers who often embodied in treaties or compendiums 
of their own the tenets of the particular school to which 
they were atfeiched. The most celebrated of all commen¬ 
tators IS the great Sno-kara AdTiiya, a native of Malabar. 
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^klniost couatkas workSj including commentaries on the 
UpauisLads, Vcdauta-sutras, and Bhagavad^gita. 

It is os impossible to settle the date of any of the 
Sutras with certainty !ia it is to determine the jieiiod of 
the composition of any singio work in Sanskrit literature. 
Moreover, it Is sc:ircely practicable to decide as to which 
of the six systems of pliilosopby ]>recedcd the other in 
point of time, though probablj" the Sankhya was the most 
ancient. All we can say \s, that about 500 years before 
the commetioement of the Christian em a great stir seems 
to have taken place In IndoAryan, as in Grecian minds, 
and indeed in thinking minds everywhere throughout the 
then civilized world. Thus when Buddha arose in India, 
Greece had her thinkers in the disciples of Pythagoras, 
Persia in those of Zorooster,^ and China in those of Con^ 
fucius. Men began to ask themselves earnestly such 
questions os—^What am I? whence have I comet whither 
atn I going t How can I e.vplain my consciousness of 
personal existence t What b the relationship between 
my materiid and immaterial nature t AVhat b this world 
in which I find myself? Did a good, and all-powerful 
Being create it out of nothing ? or did it evolve itself out 
of an eternal germ ? or did it come together by the com¬ 
bination of eternal atoms? If created by a Being of 
infinite wbdom, how can I account for the inequalities of 
condition in it—good and evil, happiness and mberj'? 
Has tlie Creator form, or is he formless? Has he any 
qualities or none ? 

Certainly in India no satisfactory solution of questiona 
sneh as these was likely to be obtained from the prayers 
and hymns of the nneienc In do-Aryan poets, which, though 


^ Zoroaster bim^Lf^ Beems to have liwii mimj c@nturie» 

before. Pythagoras and Confucius trerfl probably coQtotnporarw of 
Budilliiw 
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(tailed Veda or ‘knowledge' by the BnThmanJi, dtd not 
oven profess to furtiish auy real ktiowloilgc on these 
points, but merely gave exprossion to the first groping* 
of the Imman mind, searching for truth by the uncertain 
light of natural phenomctia,^ 

Nor did the ritualistic Brahmanns contribute anything 
to the elucidation of such topics. They merely enc(}uragi.'d 
the grotvth of a superstitious belief in the efficacy of sac¬ 
rifices aud fostered the iucrcaslng dependence of the mul¬ 
ti tuelc on a mediatorial caste of priests, supposed to be 
qualiBed to stand between them and an angry god. Still 
these momentous questions pressed for solution, and the 
minds of men finding no rest in mere traditional revela¬ 
tion, and no satisfaction in mere external rites, tnmed 
inwards, each thinker endenvourJug to think out the great 
problems of life for himself by the aid of his own reason. 
Hence were composed those vague mystical rationalistic 
speculations called Upanisfands, of which cxanipics have 
been already given. Be it remembered that these treatises 
were not regarded as antagonLitic to revelation, bnt rather 
!is completory of it They were held to be an integral 
portion of the Veda or true knowledge; and, even more 
—^they so rose in the estimation of thoughtful persons 
that they ended by taking rank as its moat important 
portion, its grandest and noblest uttcrauce, the apex to 
which all previous revelation tended. Probably the 
simple fact was, that as it was found impossible to stem 
the progress of free inquiry, the Brjihmuns with true 
wisdom detormined on tnuklng rationalistic speculation 
their own, and dignifying its first development iu the 
Upanishads with the title of Veda. Probably, too, some 

* Hio second aphorUio of S&n-kh^a-lLSribu states djKtXrtctly that 
AnairavUw, or knowlodgo dorifed from S’ltUi—the itsvoktion con¬ 
tained ib the Vodiii—is inofTcctual to doliT^r from tha bondnge of 
existence. 
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of tli(5ir nunibor (like JilYiili) became tbena&elves infected 
with the spirit of scepticism^ mid were not to be re- 
a trained from prosecuting free philosophical investigations 
for tbemselvcft. 

There arc not wanting, lioweYcr, evident iiidicritious 
that the Kshatriya^ or second caste were the first intro- 
daeers into InJia of ration;difttic Epeculation^ The great 
Buddha wivi^ A Kshatriyo, and the Chandogya Upanlisliad 
(V. 3) has 0. remarkable passage which* as bearing upon 
this point, I here abridge (Roers edition* p, 315) 

A Tmith called S> vutAketa (tlfid iwa of a BraJiman named Gautama) 
)^|3ninH] to the court of ttio king of PtCrilK who said to him* 

^ Boy, thy falboT iniftryctod tlieo ?" ^ Yea, idr," replied hr. ^ Know^t 
fcliou where loisn ascond when they quit thsJi world ^Xo^air, repiiod 
ha * Knowest thou how thoy return I ^ " Xo, sir/ replied ha ^ Xoowetit 
thou why the region to which they ificrnd i* filled up 1 ^ " No, sir, 

replied ha * Why then flaidat thon that thou bndjet been insitrocied f' 
The boy returned sorrow'ful to hi* father'i house and »iid, " Thu king 
n*ked lue certaiu quwtlong wldch I could not lUiBwer.* IIw father aahh 

* I know net the Thon he, Gautfuno, the father of the boj* 

went to thu king's hnii*Q. Wlien he arrived, the king received him 
howpitahiy and said, flautuma, choose iia a bocn the heat of all 
worldly jjoascKiion*,* He replied, * 0 king,, thine bo all worldly possea- 
«ions j tell me the answer^ to the quftstionR you ankod inv son.' Th* 
king bcjraune distressed in mind (knowing that a Brihman oouM not be 
refused a request), find licgged biui to tarry for a time. Then ho said, 

* Since you havo sought this mformatloa from mo, and Einoft Ihia 
knowledge has never beett imparted to any other Bribrnan Wore thee, 
therefore the right of imparting it haa remained with the Ksliatnyas 
among nil the people of the worltL^ 

This storj^ certainly appears to favour the soppoailion 
that meo of tbc coato next in rank to that of Brubmans 
wore tho first to venture upon free philosophical apecula- 
tion. However that maj' be, it was tiot long before 
Brithmaaism and rationalism otlvanccd hand in hand, 
imiking only one compact, that however inconsistent with 
each other, neither should declare the other to be a false 
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guide. A Bralinian might be a riitionnHst, or Iwth ijitioD- fl 
alist and Bnlhmau might live together iu harmony, prt>* * M 
vidcd both gave a DomlDal assent to the Veda, mainiained 4 
the inviolability of caste, and the ascendency and trust* 
worthiness of the Bmhmans, as tcaclicrs both of religion M 
and philosophy.' ■ 

And no doubt some common philoaophical creed must !] 
have pteviiiled among such teachers long before the eryg- I 
tallisatioD of rationalistic speculation into separate systems. I 
If not distinctly developed in the Upanishads, it is clearly I 
traceable throughout Manu ; * and as it is not only the faith 1 
of every Indian philosopher at the present day, but also of 1 
the greater number of thinking Brahmans, whether dls- 1 
ciples of any particular pbilusophiml scJuxil ot not, and m 
iiidaed of the greater uumbor of (^ucated Hindus, whether I 
nominal adbereuta of Viah^iu or Siva, or to whatever I 

they may belong—ita principal features may be aaudvaa- 1 
tageoudy stated before point 11 kg out the chief differences 4 
between the six systems, I 

I. Iu the first place, then, ratioiialisEic Eralkmanism— 1 
m I propose to call thb commou faith—hold^ the eternity 1 
of soul, Ixkth retrospectively and prospectively/ It looks j 
upon soul as of two kinds: a. the supreme Spirit or • 


^ The finmmttv nf Buddhism given hero ic the proviowi edition of ; 
* Induin \VbMloni* bna been omittedp the lender who wiidsfB for 

an aocofliit of Buddhism can refer to mj recent volume callod * Bmi- 
4tht«Tiit* ptiblislted by John MutteJj of Albemarle Btreetp LondovL 

* Sm Manu XIL i3, 15-18, 

* Plato appears to have held tho aanae : rl yap 

PhoOcL 5 And agnin: U ayip-i;nv Irtff (5^- i 

dktfyKP] Phaod. And ng^n : Ta^ ^ 

«&rf ytytfitiaj Cicera expresses it thus t Id attiem 7 i£c naecipofieji 

iK€ motif Tasc^ Quaest. I- JS- Plato, hoTveveFp seems to have given no 
eternity to Lndlvtdual souls, except aa emanations from the dirine; and 
in Titoaotis 44 ho distinguisliefi two parts of the sou], one immortiit < 
other mortal. ^ 
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Self ^(called varioualy Alman^ Partimdtmmiy BraJimant 
Purmliit, &c.) \ tbe pe^goua] iudividuated gpirlt of living 
l>eirigs ' and it maintaius that if anj?" entiiy 10 

eternal it csatinot have had a beginning, or else it must 
have an end. Hence the personal spirit of every human 
being, just as the supreme Spirit, has existed everlastiugly 
azid will never cease to exisL* 

2 . Ill the second ]dace, this creed asserts the eternity of 
the visible universe, or of that substance out of wliich the 
universe haa been evolvetl; in other words, of its substa.n- 
tial or materiiil eauscp* But, according to one system (the 

^ All the ha ww ftliall bm, are not equally dear ftbnut the 

f'Xuto.Dco of a BopremD Spirit. One at Iraust prttctiaillj igtiotr^ lU I 
oso the word * Bpirit * (in preferpnee ti> ‘ soul') ns the host tranBlfttioa 
of Atieuep Btaiinuan, end Purodha, because ^bouI" may convey the idea 
i]f tliinkiog and feelingt irbereme pure spiritv iiccordiiig to Hindu pliilo- 
jtopbT, neither thinks nor feels, because that wuuld imply the ejEifftenefi 
of some object of thought and feeling. The tnunilation '«lf' scams 
muLTcely more suitable than ^ j«tiL" 

^ The Jluslitna have two wcrd.R for etemily t t. Jj 1 * that etstiiitj 
which Yifis no begiiming’^ (whence God ia <^lled ' having no begin¬ 

ning^); and Aji *that eternity which ha.^ no end.* 

s Tlie term for substantial or materia] cause ie 
literally^ ^inaeparmblo inherent ffiiuBo;* in the ’Vedanta up^tma-icaroiia 
is u*£j<L Thongh the Greek philosopher are not very deGnite in their 
inewB as to the etenuty of matter or it* nature^ yet they wcni to have 
acquiesced generally in the independent axistenee of Komo sort of 
primonlial subetanre. Plato appears to have held that tbe elemrntH 
before tlio creation were fdiajjeless and wullefis, but wen? moolded nnd 
arrangeii by the Creator (Umaeu^ 37) ant of some invMibls and fortn- 
lesa essence ifS*-; n xai Tmtucns 34). Aristotle in one 

passage describee the views of older pbilosophera who held that pnmeval 
subeitance was atfcctod and mode to nndorgti cbfing«& by some sort of 
affocMons like the Sairkbyn OniinSp whence all the univerre wm de- 
volopctJ: Tif^ fi 4 » n"; * vdttm 

xal r^f ^hoj ™ Sirwr, Hotaph. L 3. (StJO 

Wihion's Swvkbya-kaHki, p- 53.) Ariatotlo nihbt bis own opinion, < It 
is necesfiurv there should bo a eertain nature (^usir^) either one or 
moTfr^ut of which other entItiQB arc preducod.' 
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Silirkhya), the extenin] world is evolved out of on^eter- 
nullv existing productive germ united to eternidly exiatiti^ 
individual spirits. According to another (tlie Vedjinta), 
this external world is evolved out of the cbcmal Illusiou ' 
(Jlfiya), which overspreads the one eternal Spirit and h 
one with it, though haviag no real existence. In truth, a i 
Hindu pliilosopher'^s botiof in the eternity of the world's ) 

substance, whether that substance lias a real material i 
existence or is simply illusory, arises frona that fixed j 
article of his creed, ' JSx nthih nihil Jit* Tutm^tuno vasUt- 
siddhili. In other words, A-saia/t sajja^ta kulmt ‘ How 1 
can uii entity be produced out of a nonentity ? ’ * 

3. In the third place, the spirit, though itself sheer 
thought and knowledge, can only exercise thought, eon- 


r oJJii y'lutat f* t*S ‘Kotliing u pirduced out of nothing.' f 

All tbv nncicDl phUoAii^thcne of Greece ami Romo boodi Altio to hinf 
agreed upon this point, Ui Arutollo affine * (^p) ^ip ntirjtt * 

a»;5s BrixM-i{ ■; Tfp< Llwrotiua (J, 15*) utartp with hring ^ 

down the aome principle:—‘ FnncipiTiin kino nobin exerdw wimet 
NuUnm rem 0 nikilo gigni divinitua unquam,’ Ariatotlff, in tie thud ; 
ciaptor of the first book of hia Mf^tapUjaifit, inforiiu na tint Tlialoe 
nailo the priuntlv’e BubBtmice out of which tho universe originated 
water, Acasmienes nnd Diogoncs made [t air, Herulcittu made it firCj 
Empodoclea combined earth, air, fire; and water. Anaxirannder, op 
the other hnod, regarded the piimordial gemi ns an indetorniiiuito butt 
infinite or boundlm principle (ri iru/a,). Other philtisupbort affirmed 
Bomotbing siiniLir in referring aveiTtlung back to a. confiuied ciuioa 
Parmenidee made Desire hig first principle, and He«od, quoted by 
AiiAtotlc, sajs poetically,— 

' Kiat Indeed of all «aa ehaee j then afterrainln 
Earth with her broad breast (cf. Saas^t prithiti ); 

Then Desire (f^r), who is pre-eminent among all the Immortals,' 

Lastly, the Elcatice, like the Indian Vedantista, wc« thonraglily pdui- 
^eistic, and held that the universa was God and God the unirerse; 
in other wonk, that God was ri it, or the only one existing thing. 
With alt tbeBo nccounta eompaw the gig.^edu hjian on the creatioa, 
translated on p, i^. 


J 
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Rciousoess, sensation, nud cognition, and indeed can only 
act fttid will when connected with external and objectiTe 
objects of sensation/ invested with some bodily form* 
and joined to mind (Tnanw), wliieh last (viz., mind) is on 
in tern id organ of sense (aii/oA-iarano)*—a sort of inlet of 


> Tt is illSicult to find any word to oxpr«M what tlie Ilmdita 

mean b)* inatwial objecia. Tbetis in r^al ttutLp to l» n<5 propflr 

Sanskrit word equivatfent to " Hiattc^r^ in itA upiiibI Englinh PWjI| 

art to tb^ *otio rcAlity," bt tora for the V&dantiat's noivet^al 

Spirit} flrat^ stand a for soul, mindj lime, sjau», as. well aa tbo 
elemenls^ mtlritt «£ iLoyLbliag which has dchnito limits and thcrofort 
includes mmd and tbo fotir oleiiieT]it*i but not *tthcr; j?f tvihana 

irt tli0 piuMluccr of tbu Siankhya i jxMthlrika irt urtod for 

the seven of the Vni^eshibiL What is hew nacfint la not 

necessarily a oolleolion of materiel atomSp nor, again* that imperceptihln 
fiubfitaiico propounded by some as lying nndemeatb and ifupporting nil 
visible phonomena (diabeSioved in by Berkeley^ and holding together 
the attributes nr qualities of everything, but mth&r what m k«ii, beard, 
felu lasted* and touched, which is perhaps best denoted by the Saiirtk|it 
word m^harja, tlm terms nud being 

genomlly used fur the siib^Jtantinl or the material eauj^o of the universe. 

^ AH the systems uftiign to onch person two bodiea l (l an exterior or 
grmA body k nn inlotior or Fuhtle hiody 

fir HtHja-ianra). The hast b neceaaary as a vehickf for the Hpirit when 
the gross body is diBeolvtdp nceompanyiug U through all ita tranfimigm* 
lions and EojoiimingN in heaven or h-ell, and never bcooming Ftparalcd 
from it till its emancipation iw effected. The Yodanta affinna the 
ejfistence of a tldid body* called Avim^-ldrim or caa^aJ body, described 
4irt a kind of inner rudiment or latent embryo of the body existing with 


the spirit^ by some regarded as Ignorwco united with the Hpirit in 
drennilu^ rtlocpu The PktonistJfl and oUier Gretk and lloman phiJo- 
M>phers iocm to have held a similar doctrine m to a sulitle material 
onvolopo inve«tiiig the soul after deatli* serving as its or vohkJ^ 

8ee PLito, Timaeitu ij. This h like the Idea of a tlt?ct-itsed porsona 
ghost or rthftda umbm* imagov rimuliierum). Cf. Yirgilt Aencid, 

V!. jgo, 701. 

» J/fiwft 4 r is often taken am the general term appUrablo to all iJje 


mental i«wer^, but Mtrwu \a properly * aubdirision of 

whidi is diriilod into HuiMhu ^ pereeption or intcllectsen i" AhftnMra, 
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to the spirit—belonging only to the hotlyj only 
existiuff with it, Jiud quite as distinct from the spirit as 
any of the external organs of the body.’ The supreme 
Spirit bos thus connected itself in succ^ivc ages with 
objects aud forms, becoming miinifest either as Brahma 
the creator, or in the form of other gods, ns Vialiijn and 

6iva, or again in the form of men. , , . 

4. Fourthly, this union of the spirit with the body is 
productive of bondage, and in tlic case of human spirits, 
of misery', for w*hen once so united the spirit begins to 
apprehend objecU through the seoses, receiving thorefrom 
paiiifnl and pleasurable impressions. It also becomes con¬ 
scious of personal existence and individuality; then it 
commences acting; but all action, whether good or bad, 
leads to bondage, because every act inevitably entails 
a consequence, according to the maxim, Avaji^Q-Mi 
hhoktat'ijatu ktitani, karnta iuhha&uhhmi, ‘The fruit of 
every action good or bad must of necessity be eaten. 
Hence, if an act be good it must be rewarded, and if bad 
it must be punished.* 

5. Fifthly, ill order to accomplish the entire w'orking 

*B«lf-«»nsdwsaesa;* and Mana*^ ‘-rolition or dctermimitioa; ’ to whieli 
the Vedanta adds a fourth divudoa, CMo, ‘the ihiidting or reafionmfi 

^ Tbifl idea of the mind agrees to a groat extent wiLb tho doctniio 
of Lucrotitut, ia lU- 5-^, &c. s— 

* Prtnimn aniimiiii dioo (meutetii qnom vocarnti*) 

In quo concilium ritao regimenquo lod^^Liun ob%, 
fTaap huminis parttsm nihilo minuA m mnnu^ flft poA 
Atquo ocbli partes tmimAiitia totiufl 

The i^maiuder of hts description of tho mind h verj interesting ia con- 
De^tion witJi the iiindu theory* 

* In th« PohCa-tniitm ( 11 . 135, 136) we md; ‘ An evU art foUirws 
a through a hundrod thousand tnmsmigmtioiiB; in liif 

tho act of a high'windod man. A« ahado and niniight ana 
evor cloMiy jevoBd together, so an net and the agent stick eloM to aach 

Other/ 
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put of these consequcDccs or * ripeniiiga of acts, as they 
are called it « not enough that the 

pcrsoDul spirit goes to heaven or to hell. For all the 
systems contend that even in heaven or hell merit or 
lie merit, resulting from the ineiorablc tetribuUvc efficacy 
of former actfi, continues dinging to the spirit as grease 
does to a pot after it has been emptied. The newssity 
for removal to a plaeo of reward or punishment is indeed 
admitted;* bnt this is not effectual or final In order 
that the coiiBequeiices of acta may bo entirely worked out. 
the spirit must leave heaven or bell and return to corporeal 
existence. Thus it has to pass through innumerable 
bodies, migratingiiito higher, intermediate, or lower fonn-s, 
from a god* to a demon, man, animal, or plant, or even 


t Bail ccrtiiicquencea are culled Hur-vipiilta, Sotno ef thewi la tlw 
nhtipe of diMBsea, &p., nro deUilcil hy Mmiu (XI. 4^5*)* “'y 

one wLo hm. stolen gukl in a former life will suffer from whitlows on 
his male, a drinker of spirits will Lavo black toclb. mnd tl» kdlor iff a 
Bffthmaa, conaomption. In tLo ffslria-kflljuislniinn, nador tho head of 
Karmu-vipiika, will be fonnd n long «tolngtic of tho yoxiona disesse* 
with which men bI« bom a* the fruit of evil denis eoimait^ in forroi^ 
stoteH of existence, and a dwlnmlion as to the number of ht^ th««^ 
which each dianase will be protmcteil, anlfis* espianoma (pra^ta) bo 
iiorfonnod ip the pttssent life, as described in the olovcnlli bock of Mapo. 

“ The twODtjr-oiio belU (lYmuA™) aw enumersted m Mana IT*. 88-90- 
One » a plft« cf terrifle darkness; nnotber a pit of r^ hot 
another a forest whoso leaves are swerda S oBother w filled with fetid 
mud; onotbor is paved with iron spikes. These ■*« ^ «» t""’ 

fouaJed with the seven places under the earth, of which Patola is one 
tho nboile of a kind of serpent demon. The Buddhiste have one huadre.1 
and ihirtv-sit hells, with regular gnidation* of suffering, Hia ua an 
BiultlhisLs hove also niunorous heavenii. The former make on regions 
rising above earth, tho seventh; «*.. War (earth); Wamr,««r, 

■^^Th^^'s «mmselvrt are only finite boinga, They are nothing hut 
portions of the esistiag system of a perishing unive^ la f^, they 
L repmseatnl a* artuslly feeding on the ohiatioa. offe^ to them («« 
Bhagavad-Biii III n) ; they go through penances («m Mann XL mi>, 
they ore liable to pmaions and affections like men ond ammals, and are 
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a aton&p according to its Tarioua sliadea of merit or 
demerit. ^ 

6, Sixthly* this tmnsmigratioD of the spirit through a 
coDstant Buecession of bodios is to bo regarded nA the 
root of all evil® ^loreover, by it all the misery, in¬ 


subject, as rt-gaids tboir corpowaJ port^ to the wono law of diMliition, 
while their JH>als obey tlio sawe nes^ity of ulti&fito abw^tbn inta 
tho supreriie soul. Tlie following occurs in the Bfth'-khya^korikft (p 3 of 
Wilson) * Many thouBonde of Intlraa acd other goda hare, thiotigh 
time^ possiod ai^Tiy in every mimdfliie age^ for time cnonot he ovf'rcntner 
Muir'a Texta, voL v, p, 16. 

1 Acooiding to Mann XII. 3, ^ubhaivlha-pJioi^m Aomia 
ddia^mhhamfji kanno^jd gafafj^ nrlndm uitantddkatm-madkif^dh^ 

* An aet cither mentnl, verbal, or corporeal bears good or evil fruit ; the 
various tnmsiD igraiiona of meo through the bighfistj miildlei and tciwc^ 
fitngoa are produccil hy acti^ Tlkifl triple order of transmigtution is after* 
ward* (XII. 40. ke.) cxpliiined to bo tho paa*^ of tho aool thrmigh 
deitioa, meiip ond hcaata and planti^ aceording to the dominance of one 
or other of tho tbreo Gui^ gjoodtiofiap pcseion, or darkness. And each 
of these three! degrees of tmtismigration has three fiub-clegreea. Thn 
highest of the first degreo is iSrahma huuself^ tho lowest of the loweet 
is any Mdfrftra or 'stationary* gtihstanoop^ which is exphiined to mean 
either a vegotaSde or a minenil j other lowest fontw of the lowe^ degree 
are in an upward order wurniB, insoda^ fish, roptiloH^ anakes, tortoiaoa, Ac. 
A gain j in VL 6ip 63, we read: the man who has renount-ed the 

world ToSect on tho transmigrations of mon caused by tho fault of ilieir 
nets (^yrftrn-^foijAa); on their downfall into hell and tlirir tennenta in 
the abodo of Yama; on their formation again in tho w'umb and the 
glidingK of the soul through ten niilllons of other womb^, A^ln, io 
XII. 54 p 5 Si Aa j Tliofto who have oominittcd groat etimes^ haviog pojeied 
through toirible hidU for many' setioB of yearBT at the end of tlmt tiirte 
pass thrtnigh various bodies. A Brahman-kiUcr enters the body of a 
dog, boar, assj raifnolp btillp goat, fili^p^ atag, hinl, Ac, Tho violator of 
the bod of n tlum migrates a hundred times into the forma of 
BhrubSp plants, Ac. In I. 49, XL 143-146, it is clonrly iniplie-f tliat 
trees and vegetables of all kinds have internal eoEsdomniees 
9 iaiv>jh:ih and ore siisceptiblo of pleasurEs and pain, 

^ The doctrine of metempaydiofiisT bowwer, dees net appear to hove 
token held of the I£iml6 minid when the I^Iatitras were composed. There 
Ecems it kosit to be no nllu^iub to it in tho Big-voda (ace notCT J S)' 
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equality of fortune, and diversity of ebameter in the world 
is to be explained.’ For even great genius, aptitude for 
special work, and innate excellence are not natural gifts. 


h«giii!! to uppear. thongli not dearly definedp in the Iti^mAhAit, nnd Isi 
fully devdojjed m the UpanislindB, DersaiiM, and Mtoiii. A pmiis>ge in 
the SetixpAthabidJimuja (XI. d. t. i.J, ijurted by Professor Weber iinil 
Dr. Muir, deecribca animsht and plants u revenging in a future date of 
exietenoo injurie* and death inflietod on theci by men ia this life. 

In Orecro and Ronia the doetritia of tmnamigmtion sreras never to 
have ini|jresMd itself deeply on the popular mind, H was coonned to 
philoaophero and their diKiplas, and was first plainly taught by Pylha- 
goTOs, who in itaid to have fussarted ihnt ho mnemberod hb own pro 
doua existence*. Ha was ftillDwed hy Plato, who is Bupposed by aomo to 
have bean Indchtwl to Hindu writer* fur his views on thin eubjeot. In 
the TtmaekUi (y?, 73) ha affirms hb ojnnion that thoa® who have livid 
iinrtghteorrely and efTanunately wai. nt their next birth, be ehangid to 
women; thoM who have JbtsJ innwently but frivolously will liecome 
birdaf those who have lived without knowledge of the truth* of philosophy 
will become beasts; and thoM whose livta have been marked by the «■ 
tremo of ignorance and tolly will become fishes, ojslera, Ac. Ito some 
up thus: Ka«i ™Sva jpg irarra viri tE> ra 

,i5 iral d.«a£ dv/ 5 .>f- Ml ,tf «PoW^;*. .a, Virgil, in thu sixth 

book of the Aeneiil (6&&-75l>, desnrthes the eotidition of eerlain souls, 
which, after going through a sort of purgstorj- for a thousand yearn in 
the lower rtgioui*, again ascend to earth and occupy new bodies. 

Tbe Jews soeui to have known someLhing of the doctrine, if *vo may 
judge hy the question proposed to our I/jrd : * Who did «in, tbb man 
(i.e , in a former life) or hb [sircnto, that he was Itom blind P (John ix s). 

1’Among Greek philwwpbera, Amtotle, in die clcventb book of bb 
Metaphysics <eh. 10), goes into the origin of i vil, and bb view i^y 
theroforo be compared with that of Hindu philosophers. Ho re«>fitii*e^ 
good ns a paiamount principle in the world, but admits the power of 
evil, and consideiw matter W its prime and only aourto, mneb in 

the same way mi tlm Gnoaliw and other early Chiistian pbiloeophical 
Kceto, who: like Indian philosopher#, deuisd the possibility of anytlting 
being pimlitowl emt of nothing, and repudiated the doctrine tint God 
eendi in nnv way l» ronnerted with evil They, llierefore, anpposed 
the eternal esiKtmice of a stoggbh, inert snhstance, out of which the 
wo^l^l vm formcdl by tiod, but wliich oontniiifti in, it-st&lf tbfl jiriDapk 
of 
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SS 

IlUt result of habita formed and powers developed 
tbrougb periisps niiJItotia of pmvioua e^iiateuces. So, again, 
Bufferings of all kinds—we^itpesscs, sicknesses, and moml 
depravity—“Sire simply the consequences of acts done by 
each spirit, of its own free will, in former bodies, wbicli 
acts e3£ert upon that spirit an irrcsifitible power called very 
significantly Adfhhta^ because felt and not seen. 

Tbus the spirit bas to bear the consequences of itts {>wn 
acts mtlf/. It ia tossed hither and tbitber at tbe mercy of 
II force set in motion by it^lf alone, but wbicU can never 
be guarded against, because its operation depends on past 
actions wholly beyond control and even uiiremcmbexed- 
I^or docs the absence of aJl recollections of acts done in 
former sEaces of existence seem to strike Hindu philo- 
sopbera as an objection to their theory of tmusuiigratiou. 
They t^ay that w'e do not re member our state of in&incy 
and child hood up to th e age of three or four years, and yet 
ive do not doubt that the individuality of old people 
diiK;reut from tbeir earliest individuality,' Most of the 


I 'Hio GttJ'bha TJ|wiiualiad (4) attHbufceft tJio loss of memory io tba 
imd prea^fcro sufTcred by the soul La the net of Imviag tbo wopab, 
ijascB oro riMSo^ed of joeo who were gifted wUli tho power of recollect- 
ing former uxistencM. GaataniA Buddha, we know, ia «aid to have 
the |joiror. In the PIuumJo of Flato (47) Cobae ia described 
ea to Socrates^ ^ AeoordLn^ to tliat doctriuo which you are fre^ 

qut* *fitly in the habit of odvanciiig^ if it Ls true, that oil knowledge 
ia Rothiflg else iUn reniiniac^nM ,5 ^ 

fluffa), it ia sumly neoesfuiry that we muiNL at seme fonaer 
lime Uve Iflamed what we now ™uomber. But this ie impossible, 
Hiller our eikt^ Bomowhero before it camo into tbie hauimo 
form/ Cm ^ ^ ^4, eays, spaaking of the soul 

* Habet primiun memeriaia, et cam itiimitom reruio iiinuiiionibmum, 
miam quidem Pl^ rMorOatioaem esse vult superlorta vitae.' C'f. 
S^okuaUda, Act V. 104. -Can it be that the din, memorj of evenOi 
laiig po^t, or fnemMips formed in ether states of being, Hits like 
R passing shadow cer the spirit 1 ' YUr^l (Aeaeid VL 714) wisely 
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fsystcms evftdc tie difficulty by mwiitaining that at each 
ileatli tbc soul is divested of mind, uuderstaadiug, cou- 
and braiti-pieniiory^ 

7. Seventhly and lastly, from a consideration of ibcsc 
essential articles of Hindu Bationalism It is plain that the 
great aim of philosophy is to teach a mn to abataiu from 
every kind of action ; from liking or disliking, from loving 
or hating, and even from being indifferent to any tiling. 

The Uviiig personal spirit mnat shake off the fetters of 
action, and getting rid of body, mitid, and all sense of 
separate perwinality, return to the condition of simple spirit. 

This constitutes Pramd or JMna, the true measure of 
all existing difficulties—the right apprehension of truth— 
which, if once acquired by the spirit, confers upon it fiual 
emancipation, whether caUed Mukti, Moksha, Nibhr^^ma, 
Apavarrja, or Ninmia. This, in short, is the 
loniiifi. of pliiloaophical Brahmanism ; this is the only real 

_the loss of aU personality and separate identity by 

absorption into the supreme and only really existing Being 
—mere life with nothing to live for, mere joy with nothing 
to rejoice about, and mere t!iought with nothing upon 

ivhich thought is to be eiercised. 

Having thus attempted to set forth the common tenete 
of Indian philosophy, I mnst next indicate the principal 
jxilnts in w'hich the systems differ from each other. 


mskes tlie Bcmh wha are to occapj upon earth ihronif 

theb«ak« of l4rtho that thoy iwy drink a d«p draught of oUmou 


from itB watens. * , . 

1 Mr. Herdwick hw well shewn thnt the gtmt baon oonfernsd 

tho Goepel, in coatradiiliactiun to these Felr* is tbo 

tion Of m.n-* respoasihlM fr« aod the p^«.an« of his 

ponionoUtv. 'Not to bo’ L. the melonoboly of t^^o 

Ohilosophv of the Hindus. B« 'Christ and oUier Maot^, vo- i. 

r35S, Christianity «itis&« tho decp«t wnnt of a 

L. m know and lovM God os n potsoo. Sto Canon laddon a Llemenu. 

of Rtjlifiiop/ p. 5^. 


CHAPTER fV. 


77 ( 11 * 

We begin with the N3*iTyA of Gotnma or Gautama, with 
its important: supplement, the Yuieeshika, not because 
this is first in order of time (see p. 46), but because it la 
generally the first studied, and much of its terwiaoJogy ia 
adopted by the other sj’stems>.‘ 

The word Nyiiya signifies ‘going into a subject,'that is, 
iuvestignting it nnalytically. In this sense of ‘ analysts,' 
Xyaj’a is esactlj opposed to the word San kltyil, * synthesis.’ 
U is common to suppose that the Nyaya is chiefly con- 
rremed w'ith logic; but this is merely one part of a single 
topic. The fact raiiier is that this sj'stem was intended 
to furnish a correct method of philosophictii inquiry into 
nil the objects und SK^’eefs of human knowledge, inclttd' 
ing, ammgst others^ the process of reaaoniiig and law's of 
thought. The Ny’sij’a proper differs from its later develop- 
raeut, the V'aisesbika, bj’ propounding sixP^en topics in its 
first Sium. The first topic of these sixteen is 


' The Kyityii Sruiwit, conNsting gf five bo<^ with the mmnicntary, 
wen? printed ni Calcutta in iS>&, under the title of Njiiyiwifitni.vnttL 
Four of tlie five bogfcit were oditod and tpanslntad fyy the late Dr. Bal littl- 
tyne. He also publiidied the Kpiya eatupendiiiin, oilted Tarlui-Roii'gmluL. 
A favourite textbook of thin ajnteiu hs the Bhiaba-pariecheda, with ita 
cointnentaiy, called Biddhantn-ZDnktiinUr. biu been chitted nnd 

tnuudatetl by Dr. Biier. The Vaiileshilrii Sutnui, eotiitiBtLrLg of ten 
hooks, have been edited ond tmmkted by Mr, A. K Omigb. Professor 
E. R Con ell’s edition of tho KusumriOjnli, n Nyfiyn trcutii^e proving the 
existence of n God, ic a most intenwting work. 
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that IB, the nieaDB or justniaietits by wliich Pfvima or iho 
right measure of auy subject is to 1>6 obtaiiicJ. Under 
this head are cuunmteil the different processes by whicli 
the miud arrives at true and accurate hnofrlcdge. 

Tliese proeeBSoe are declared in the third Sutra of the 
first book to be four, via.:— 

ft, PrtUyalitfta, <pe«qjticni by the £on««&’ K An«i(wna, 'iafere»i».' 
c. ' cgini«uiiw*i ' or ‘hwiagf,' A. S&hda, ‘ verbal aatbority ’ 

Qf ‘ tnafttuvortliy tc&tlinotiy,'^ incltiiiuig Y^’isdlc revelAtioti- 

The treatment of the second of these, vist, infcrcncet 
possesses more interest for Europonns, as indicating thiit 
the Hindus have not, like other nations, borrowed their 
logic and metaphvMcs from the Greeks. 

Inference is divided in Sutra I. 3- Avaya^fts 

or * members.' 

1- Tbo jmilirijH OT preposition (slated hypotbeticftlly). 

2. Tho h^u or reosoii. 

3, Tho HftTArtTOso (Bomotiroea called auiarfoMo) or csiuuple (equiva¬ 
lent to tb« major premiss). . 

4. Tbe upanmja or application of the kosob {equh-alent to the minor 

premusts). . , 

5, The Blifawano or wntlusion. (Le., tbo yjrwfijjio or ‘propomtioii 

ro-Btated ms proved). 

This methosl of splitting an inference or argument into 
five divisions is familiarly iUustrated by native commen¬ 
tators thus:— 

I. The hill is fiery; 9. for it smekia; J. wbatevor emolum » fi^. 
„ft ft biUshen-heorth (w, invcrtBly. not m a Inbe, which m invanably 
without fire); 4. this hill emobes; s* th««f<»re this bill w fieiT- 

Here we have a combination of enthymomc and sjlio- 
gisiu, which seems clumsy by the side of ArUtotle’s mote 
concise method; the fourth and fifth members being repe- 
titious of tbe secoud witl whicht therefore, appear 

superfluous. But it possesses some advantages when 
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„g.ricd, .«t a. . .yllaglam, bat a. a full uud aamplata 

rbetorical Statement of an argament. i j:„„ 

PerUapa the most noticeixble pecnlmnty m the Indi n 
method, stamping it aa an original and 
lysis of the laws of tUonght, ;s the nae of the curio ^ 
terms. Vt/vpti, ‘invariable pervasion or conoomit^n^ , 
VmjMla, ‘pervader’ or ‘invariably pervading attnbute , 

IdWi^" -invariably pervaded; These terms are em. 

ployed in making a nuiversal affirmation or m affirm 
universal distribution; as, for example, ' ^herever ere 

is smoke there is fire/ ‘ Wherever there ,s hamanity there 
h mortality; In such cases an Indian logician always ex- 
presses himself by saying that there Is an invariably 
vading conoomitance of fire with smoke and of mortality 

with humanity. ,, , , i -« 

Similarly, fire and mortality are called the ^rvatlere 

( ryJjiafra), smoke and hnmanity the pervade ( 

The first argument would therefore be thus briefly stated 
by a Naiydifikat ‘The mountain has invariably fire-per¬ 
vaded smoke, therefore it has fire. 

To show the importance attached to a right under- 
Htandin*^ of this technical expression Vi/upth and to serve 
as a specimen of a JTalyayika writer’s style, I now make 
an abridged extract from Sankara-misra’s comment on the 
fonrteenth Sutm of the first daily lesson of the third book 
of the Vaiicshika Sutraa (Gough, p. S6) 


It may be aakod, What b ttb inramblo CMrtisitanw 1 {Nmv 
rmiiti*)- It is net merely ft reUtion of oo-extensioo. Nor ut it t e 
reUiien of totiility. For if yoti say that lawiaWe conmniitance is 
connection of the middlo tem with thn whole of tbo tnfijor twin ( T< 
sadhsa»fj<t t^Wtma-wubamihah), sneh connection does not emi 
in the mse of smoke, &c. [for ftlthoiigh fire eabts where ver Bmoke 
ttmokc dees not always exist where fire esists, not being foim m ^ 
hot inwil Nor b it nfttiirel ODiijxinclaon ; for the nature of * thing i* 
the thing’s proper mode of being. Nor is it invariable co-inhereare ol 
the major, which U absent only when there U nbeolute noii-exiiiifin» 
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of thnt of which iho middle is predicated; for Tolmnic fire alwisys 
t« non existent in a kilclien-hoartb, though iraioky. Noip i» it the not 
lieing A subject of iocompatibiKty with the pnsdicatfe Kof ia it ^ 
[lOsscKsian of a foTm detetmined by the fiaira connection as something 
else; as, for inatAnce. the being hory is not Heterminal by cwmoction 
with smoko, for the being fiery v tnens srtenfiiTft Wo pmcerf, then, 
to state that invariable concomitance is a connection rcquinng no 
qualifring term or limitation ;iaffl6(w/AaA}-‘ It is an 

csteorivona** coexteosire with the predicate 

ram). In other words, invariablo eoncomitnneo is itivarialda co-inher- 
finec (vf tlift predic&t&* 

The second bead or topic of the Nyityn is Prame^a, 
by wbicb is meant all tbo objects or subjects of Prama— 
those points, in sbort, about which correct knowledge is to 
bo obtained* This topic includes all tbs most important 
subjects investigated by Indian philosophy. Ibo Pra* 
meyaa are twelve, os given in the ninth Sutra; thus: 

Scml (tlfmaa). ». Body (farira). 3. Bcnses (rhdripa). 4* 0 ^^ 
of seni^ (artAo). S- Underttandiugor bt*II«tian (ftiwWAO* & Mit«l 

7*AcUvity(yT«r^.> iS. Faults 9. T^JB«Uos 

(prell/a-iihSta). 10. ConBe<juen«M or fmits (jj/tafa). 11 - Pam (daiWa). 

T2* Km angipfitiOti. (i{iji5KlT^)» 

In his first topic Gautama provides for hearing opposing 
disputants who desire to discuss fairly any of these Pm- 
mevas which form his second topic. 

With regard to hie fourteen other topics, they seem to 


i Hence, * the mountain issmoky beciniwj it hw li»*» "ot ejwiA. ^ 
ali vmidi. because thatf/v7JAiorqialii!«tion 5rf}«,Hdena.jata, 

K wet wood,' must be added to make the argument correct ‘ho 

middle term (lbe> and tba muior (smoke) are mode oo-oxtenstve then the 
fault of ati-vifSpli is removed. 

s It weuld be diffioull to convey to a genond MAdcr my idoA of the 
tsrsenoss with which the «« of long omnpoonds o^blrA oil th« to l« 
axpiesaod in the origimd Ssnskrit Of «nirso the o^nty ofj^ style 
i, poportionabty great, and the diffiealty of t™nslAt.on enhmrod. Mr. 
(iough, however, ia not reeponsibk for m sry word of the abovo. 
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w o»t «. pV.lo»pUW 

of tl,e "8^'“riidea into wrongUng dUpn- 
,o posa. »i„ Euaope. aud thoM temom- 
tiilion even more e* J. curloiisly tlic caption* 

Sr^dtOO-ly-* ^ obiOCdoo. -OPPO- 
Tliore s. moot be . Proj^ono, 

poiuttobediacusse . - j or‘Cmd- 

o. ■ n.otWo fot J fX that « SidM«,a. 

liar <=»“»¥’'■ "’“’‘,'*..“„'^r.o„i,od .t Ttoo coma 

or ‘ eatablisbcd conclusion, may be nrrivta ai 

r. obiooto. 

:„d tbo -Vi Ja. ot ■ 

atied-ond so » fortW 
rwdo, or ‘controvcTBy.’ takes place, wbieb o 

lo.Wpi»,‘n«'«’"™g'‘n&'followed by ^ 

i: ntr' IMv-ahhOsa, ‘ fallacious reasoning ; Ghala, qui 
bW^'arttw * « ‘ futUe replies’; and 
■ the put ting an end to all discussion’ by a demonstration 
of the objector’s incapacity for argument. 

The above arc Gotama’a antecn topies. ^ ^ 

rating them he proceeds to state how delivemncc from 
misefy of repeated births is to be attained ; thus,-- 


I A» Jin <B3U>ipto fallKioiM ■egumeat maj >* biken 

id -be™-* tUi* h«. Jilfiui 

it it a ha i. tt. IJUc, rf •aoJhtnbaWl caJdlw 
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MiP^ry, birtbp activitjv fault, ftUjse notion*} on the removal of these in 
tiun (beginning with the liuit), there ia the removal al*o of that wbioh 
precede* it ; Lfaen enEiicfi final emanclpatlofi. 

That is to saj', from false notioos eoroes the fault of 
liltin g, disliking, or being iiidiffcrciit to anything; from 
that fault proeeeds BCtiTtty; from this mistaken activity 
proceed actions involving either merit or demerit, which 
merit or demerit fotesea a man nolens tolem to pass 
througli repented births for the sake of its reward or 
punishment. From these births proceed misery, and it is 
the aim of philosophy to correct the false notions at the 
root of this misery. 

A Naiyayika commentator, VStayayana, thus comments 
on the foregoing statement (Banerjea, p. 185) :■— 

Krotti faleo eoLion piwsMd porlkUly ftwJ prajudice; theac? ccubb the 
raulta of dctrTU!tioti, envy, deluaian, intoxiention, pride, Avarice. Artinff 
with n body, a pereon eominita in jiuy, theft, nnd tmlawful eenewU itiee,— 
bocomes false, hweli, and slendeitHisL Tbb viefous netivity prodyeee 
demerit. But to do acts of charity, benevolence, luid scrrice with tbe 
body: to bo tnitlifol, nsefel, npVftnblo in Bpeoch. or pwii to repetition 
of the Veda; to be hind, dudnteneted, and reverential—those prince 
merit (d/janno], Henw merit and demerit are ftislered by activity, 
Wliia activity in the cause of vile ne well os bonoumhle births. Attendant 
on birth is pain. That oew prises the feeling of dirtresii, trouble, dweart, 
and Borrow. Emancipation » iho ceBBatioo of all three. What intelli¬ 
gent person will not desire croancipatMn from all pain 1 Fot, it ia ^d, 
feed mixed with honey and poison ia to be rejected. Plonaiire joined 
witli pain is to be avoided. 

1 pass at ouco to the most important part of the Nyaya 

system, its supplement 

» 

The Vaiie^hika. 

We oow come to the Vaiieshika development of the 
Nyaya, attributed to an author Kanfids.’ This is not 

t Thin was pTObnhly a mere uicltnam*, meaning * Feeder on AtomiL’ 
Ho IB also colled UltLka. Gaiitama, the author of the Kyiya proper, 
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80 much a branch of thia system as a Riipplemcnt to it, 
extemling the NyiiJ^a to pliysieni inquiries, winch it diKs 
very imperfectly, it is true, ami often with strange fancies 
ami blunder®; but, nevertheless, with occasional exactness 
and not unfrequeutly with singular sagacity It is cer¬ 
tainly tbe moTjt interesting of all the systems, boih from i 
its more practical character and from the parallels it offers ^ 
to European philosophical ideas. It begins hy iirranging 
its inquiries under seven I*<xdiii'tkits, which, as they are J 
more properly categories {t.e., an enumeration of certain J 
general properties or attributes that may be predicated or Ij 

affinm d of existing things‘), arc now the generally received , 

categories of Naiyd^kas. They are as follow; i. Sub¬ 
stance (tfmeya). 2. Quality or property {^wna). y. 

Act or action (iartmen), 4. Generality or community of * 
properties (sumnnyor). 5- Particularity or individuality 
{irtsea/iti), 6. Co-inherence or perpetual intimate relation 
(samaray™), 7- Non-existence or negation of existence 
(a&Aifm).* - 


Ud also a ftidmimie, AktJia^pada, ‘eye focted,’ luiviiig his eyea id way* 
fixed in aWraclwm on Ids fci-t, or supewiCLtnmlly gifted with eye* in his 
becftui* toQ absisiit to sm with Ltioeio m hia 

I lliiifl iDAn. jji a Hubataneo, ^ aUo is & <?1mir and a Htono; wlistcnefia, 
blackn^ breadth, and kagtb, tbongh rcry different things are j ot 
all quaiitioiT, 

* It IS int^reittiiig to cDmp4ir« the t«n Arut^nteliLAn categoric. Tb^y 
are: i. *SubitiiJice,' a. ® How mucbl^ ^Quantity:' 3* 

rx«^H ‘Of what hindT' * Quality,' 4- Hmc * In relation, to what?’ 

* Relation." 5. * Action/ 6. ‘ raEsireneffi ' or ■ Pm- 

alvity/ 7+ IlfiC, * Whore r *Peip.itioa in spaae,* 84 Ilvn, ^ When I' 

* Pnaition in time/ 5, KsTm^afp ' T.41Q1I situatioD/ zo. Posset 

aion/ X S. Mill, in his deelarea that tbia eiitHnoTution 

botli redutiilant and defective- Bomo objects am admitted and othcls 
repented under different hnada *11 ia like/ ho says, divisSap of 
mitnaiU into men, quadnipedsp horses, and ponies' Aotiop, 

pofaivity, and locaJ ait nation cu^bt not to be excluded from tho cata- 
g&fy of relatioii^ aad the difitinction between position la space and 
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Kn^HdUp however, the author of the Sutme, eunnierated 
only six cfttegone^i The seventh was added hy later 
writers* This is stated in the fourth Sutra of Book T. * 
thus (Gough's trauslation, p. 4) 

Til* Ligh^t good resutU knowl(>dgo of tlio tmtti which springs 
ftoiD pfirticuliir merit, ind la ebtiaiiiod hj mKUJs of the simibrity and 
diiuimiliirlly of tho categones, sutwUnce, uttriboto, urtion, gcneralitv, 
paHJctilarityi co^ioherenonr 

The coinmeu tutor adds i— 

In thi« plMO there » mcxitiLid of si* c*tcgori«a. but in reality no®- 
exUteuoe ia *bio iaaplwi by the saj^ aa anotii** retegory. 

The seven cate^OTies ore all BubtUvided. 

Let ns begin with the first entegory of Dravya ot' sub¬ 
stance.’ The fifth Shtta maltcs the following enumeraiion 
of nine Dravyas:— 

Earth (ppVfttM), watw (Sjw*), Ugbt (friwlt 
time aptwo Idit), WJtd tflhnmi), tho iutcrnni orfan, miiw] (montr#) 

nre tba ^bstA^ct^ 

The commentator adds 

If it be objected, thero is m tontli snbFliiiic3&, dArkneSfii wbj ia 

it Mt ftnumerated! for it ia reregniwd by perreption, and sHbritaatially 
lielongH to it, befluiso it ia possessed of colour and action J and bereuae 
ilavoid of odour, it is not earth ; and brtatiao it posseBSoit dart colour, 


local situation i* merely verbal Hia own enumeration of all eXJstmg 
or deserihablo tyngo i* as follows :-i. 'P«bng» or stalre of 
aokusnesa.' Even the ectenml world is only known « ronoHV^ by 
the mind. a. ‘ Tlie minds' which eipcricnce those frelings. 3 . ' The 
bodire; supposed to eiclbo fedingi or sensations 4. ‘The somosmods 
and wMHistenoes, the lUconeasos and unlikonesse*' between these feel¬ 
ings. Further, ho shows that all possibln propoailiow affirm or deny 
one or other of tlm following properties or facts:—i- B*wlon«. tho 
most genpnd attrihulft J. Co-oiiEtcn«t 3- Beqnoace or U^ressl^ 
4 .Cnusatioa. 5. KMomhlmn* S* Cbamberi's Eaoyclopned.a. under 
the aiiiclo * Catofories.’ 
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it is DGt water. Ac.: we rftply that it is not bwouM it is iUeglcal to M 

iteagine another BubrtM.ee, when it i* nccesaMily produced hy non- ■ 

f^jdgtenw t>f ligKt. a 

It shoakl be stated that of these aubstontses the first I 

four (earth, water, light, and ftir) and the Inst (mmd) are I 

held to be atomic, and that liic first four arc both eternal I 

and non-eteroal—non-etcrijal in their various comijounds, I 

eternal in their ultimate atoms, to wbicli they must be 1 

traced . t I 

Next follows the second category of ‘quality.’ The J 

sixth Sutra enumerates seventeen qualities or properties I 
which belong to or are inherout in the nine aubatanees J 

Colour (r£pal, flavour (nwo), odour (jjowtAa), UngiHlily (#pflrki), I 
numbetn (*ii*4'/lij/aA), oitensions (/siDWJdw^Oi iadivid unlitj- {jn-ilAaAiool, I 
coniunctMMi (safpiio^a), dbjuiKrlion (tibka^a), priority (pafotro), portfr 1 
riority (njwmfni), inteUeetions {bitddhaya^), pleasure (*wAA«), poio I 
(rfi^AAa), desire averaion (rfwafla), voUtions fjmtsafmkX nro | 

(tbo 

The commentator ^an-karo-miara adds seven others, .1 

‘ Aocurdtbg to tJia Platonic achocl, aubrtMtww (tifl/oi) are ranged : 
under heads — a* xa\ 6, a/rfAiTftP xal « iAbaw : a. per- < 

c«ptibb hy tlio rointi and itnmot^ble; k prwptlblo by the and 

in motion. Aii^otlev tisi lirctnpliyHics (XL i)j Hcoms to di?‘id« aath, 
Atniic«« into tbF« claKC«—a. Tliose that eognimblo by the mind, | 
imtnovable, ontliaiigeablo, and Dtemal ; k Thoso nogniuble by the S 
and qt^nial; TliMe cognisable by tbo senBes and subject to j 
decayp a.l pknta and Anlmala. fit fptk- J; ^ ju^h | 

4 (Tir ™ i^iyna kw r** afArtp, ^ 

‘'AXXjfl ^ diliflri;. In anolber plaeo (Yll. 8) ho doGnes aubstanco as the 
eeA^ce or TCry natum of a thing (r# r/^i iJnu). Again,, in illu.^nation j 

(IV. S)p he Bays that whatever may bo the cause of bdng is aaub^tanco, j 

jiDul in on animal (4 as many inherent 

partd in anything as de^no and indicat* iphal it «, e.g^ snporficic^ a 
lino^ number^ and that e«»onco of which the formal cause (£ 
tbo definition; and^ thirdly, ho says that earth, fire* water* &c., and nil | 
bodies and all animnk consyditDg of thcaa, are Rubetanoes. See the Bev. ^ 
J* H. M'Mabon'ft useful twislntion, published by Bobo. i 
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whicltp lio says, arc impUed, though not mentioned, making 
twenty-four in all. They are;— 

Gmvity (^ura/ra), fluUity (f/mtsn/ra}, TiHsditj (weAa), pelf-nsppoduc- 
tion (^wttX^r/i, implyuijf—iiopfitiiB ai the eaim of b, elaa- 

ticity; e. tho faculty of loaiDoty), rotril, domerit, anJ jMiii]i.d. 

In point of fact the NySya goes more philosophically 
and more correctly than the other systems into the 
qualities of all suhatances. The twrenty-four which it 
cuumeriitea may be legarded as separating into two classes, 
According as they are the siiteen qualities of material 
substances or the eight properties of soul. These eight 
are intellection, volition, desire, aversion, pleasure, pain, 
merit, atid demerit. 

The third category, A’aman, ' act ’ or ' fiction,' is thus 
divided in Sutra I. t. 7.’— 

Elc^ntion (literally throwing upwardi), depraaaion (throwing down- 
wards), contmetion, dilatation, ninl going (or motion in grnoral) are 
tbo {flvo kinda of) not*. [l/tAirbfpaifam araht/tepa^am (arfuirtfwm pra- 
taratiatji ffimtanam iff 

The fourth category, SdTnanya, ‘ generality,' ia said to 
be twofold, viz., higher {para} and lower (ajjam); the 
first being 'simple eKlsteiicc,' applicable to genus; the 
eecond being 'subetantiallty,' applicable to spedes. 

The fifth category, Visesha, ‘ particularity,' belongs to 
the nine eterual substances of the first category, viz., soul, 
time, place, ether, and the five atoms of earth, water, 
light, air, and iniiid, all of which have an eternal ultimate 
difference, distinguishing each from the other. 

The sixth category, Samaiwya. * co-inherence ' or ‘inti¬ 
mate relation,' is of only one kind, 'Ibis relation appeara 
to bo that whieb exists between a auhstance and its 
qQalItiG.i, betu’cen atoms and what is formed out of them, 
or between any object and the general idea connected 
with it, and is thought to he a real entity, very much in 
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accordance with the Platonic realism of the Middle Ages*. 
It is the relation betweca a jar and the earth which com¬ 
poses it, between a cloth and its threads, between the idea 
of round and any round thing, between a whole and its 
parts, between a genua or spcciea and iia indiyiduala, 
between an act and its agent, between indlviduidity and 
eternal substance. 

In connection with this sisth category may be men¬ 
tioned the Kyaj-a theory of causation, Sutra I. a. i, a 
states:— 

Fn>in ooB'^jdiitcncis of catiBO is lion-esiat&ara of effect 

but tbere la not from non-eiistenc* of efTcsct non-oxistence of ettuse. 

In tbe Tatka-Biiitgralja cause declared to be " that 
which invariably precedes au effect whieh otherwise could 
not be,’ and three kinds of cat^es arc enumerated, viz.:— 

a. Cf^inhettpiico cauws^ or tliftt rosuUlo^ from intimate and 
relation—perhaps beisfc rendorM by * substantial cciiifio" 

as tbrtada are the subatantial cayjie of doth. Tliia wrrei- 
i^ponda to tbe material causa of Aristotle. A Kon-subsiantid cause 

P'iftbg together of tbe threads lb of clotk 
Thifl corresponds to the formal causa r, Inst turnon tal cause {Htmiifa- 
as the wearor's too 1 % tb* looiCp or the skill of the TtoAver 
himself, fijo of clcth. This oemapondls to the eflicienb rausa' 


^ ArbitoLle's four cftusefl atO J — t. Material cause, the mattor 
ip.n) which any thing is mado^ as raarblo of a statae^ fcilFor of a 
goblet, a. Formal cause^ i.t, tho spcciCe form or |tattem ptccording to 
which nnvtbing le miidc, ns a drawing or plan is the formal cause of 
the builiJing of a houiw. j. Ffllcient can^ Uio ongin of the prin- ^ 
ciple of motioQ (Sli* ij Kn^n*;), ns tbe energy of a workmaa is 

the prime moTer in producing any work. 4* Pinal eausop na, ibo pur- 
pofio for wkieh anything is made, the motire for Its pioducHon, or the 
€nd served hy its cJsistenca Aceording to Dr. BaHnntyno ( Lcetui’e on 
tbe Nyup» ArLstotle^s final causa baa a counterpart in the 

Naiyayika's prarjojufm, La^ motirey purpose, or use* Tim writer in 
Obambent^s Eneyclopaciitii, under the band of * Cau^v shows that these ^ 
causes of Aristotle and the Nyiiya fihouM rather be called the aggre¬ 
gate of <:oitdUimvi ncciasary to the production of any work of matL ^ 
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As to the seventh category of iion-existence or negation, 
four kinds are specified, viz. 

a. Ant«ceilenli (or tho uon-aidstoiice of anything boforo H began tp 
exist, XH a jnr not yet roEida), b. L’«aaition of OMlanec (iw of a jar when 
it U to piec«sV JlutuiJ aon-rawtoiiiio {m of a jar in ckthy 

d. Abeolute non-oxistcDco (na of Hn in n. Inico^, 


Without dwelling longer on the Bcveu categories, we 
must hriefiy indicate how the views of the I'lftfdya end 
Vaik^ihika, ns to tiie externnl world and the uatuto of 
soul", differ from those of the other ayatems. Firet, then, 
ns to tho formatioa of tlie world. This is supposed to be 
effected by the aggregation of j'lntts or ‘atoms.' These 
arc innuiucipable nnd eternal, ntid are eternally aggregated, 
dwintegrateJ, and redintegrated by the power of Adrisli^ 
According to Kanridti’s Sutras (IV. 1) an atom is ‘some¬ 
thing existing, having no cause, eternal’ (soti oiJrajnu’aii 
nifynm). They are, moreover, described as less than the 
least, invisible, intangible, iudlvlsible, imperceptible, by 
the senses; and—what is most noteworthy in distinguish¬ 
ing the VaiaL-shika system from others—as having each of 
them a Fi'iesAa or eternal essence of its own- Ibe com¬ 
bination of these atoms is first into an aggregate of 
two, imllcd Dey-antihz. Three of them, ngain, aro sup¬ 
posed to combine into a Trastt-renu, which, like a mote 
in a sunbeam, has just sufficient magnitude to be per¬ 
ceptible.^ 

According to Colebrooke’s statement of the VaiSeshifca 
theory, the following process is supposed to take place in 


t Tho biiwry coinpffliiid only from the single ntom by aumber, 

end not by Bi», « pereeptibiUty. Ifctb xrt anA 

bring ioired, can cnly ptodnee en Infinit^iinri T«nlMbbc nioU.pW 
tmAiL). It»the tertieiy -'‘ich fii^ ma^itnde 

xnd HHwes i"sl "* i' oi it»^ 

halves. Sm Pn.f««>T CoweU's tmerixUen of the KeHumeftph, p. 6*. 
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the aggregtttioD of ntoma to form earth, water, light, and 
air:— 

iVo earthly atoain eoeeurring by an tinsecD peculiar virtue 
or by the will ot God, or by ti»e, or by other wtapetent cause, coniti- 

tute ft dati ble Atom of earth | Aftd by oonconrfi# of three binary 
a tortiory mtom is pnxiiicecly and by concour^iKS of four triple Atntns a 
qnateiTiury atom, and so on to a gmss^ grosser* Or grossest ideisg of earth ; 
thus ciartb is prodooed] and in like nmnner great wAtor Trotn 

aqueous atomSf great light from lumiuous^ and great oir from aerial.* 

From the Tzirka^saihgiraiiji we jnay cootiiiue the account 

thus :■“ 

CT, Earth possease^ tho property of odour, which is its distingoiRhing 
quality. It is of two Idads, otemol and nornst-ernai — eternal in the fortn 
of aloQia non-etcmol in the form of prod nets 

rujja). The nyn-etemal ebameter of Aggregated earth is showti by the 


1 As these Lectures were deliirorod before claeeteal seholor^ I thought 
it snperfluons, at the time of their delivei^* to iiidieaLe ail the obvious 
points of oomparieon l»ctwoon Indian and Kul^peon Ay stems. Refer^ 
encfi might herOt however^ be made to the doctrines of Epicunui 
especially as expounded by Liieretina, who begina his dt^cription of tho 
coalescing of atoms or primordial soede to form tho world and variou-s 
materiAl objects thus: — 

^Nunc agOt quo motu genitalia, materialia 
Corpora res Tarias gignanV g^nitaip^^ne resolvant 
Et qua vi fnoere id oogantTir^ qiiao^ne dt oUiiE 
Eeddita mobilitn^ magnom per inane meondi 
Expvdiam.’ (Il, 6 i” 64 .) 

Kearly tho whoLo of tho secoiid book of Lucititins might be quoted. 
It is full of interest in oomiectlon with tho Vai^hika system. CicerO^M 
criticisms on the Kpiciirean theory are also interesting in relation to 
this subjecL In his Do Natura l>conim { 11 . 37} be says^ * If a oon^ 
cour^ of atoms could produce a world n murvium rj^feere poteili 

eonrynrwr rt^pmorum), why not also a portioo^ a templej a house, a city, 
which are much liss diflicult to form \ * Wo might e^en be tempted to 
contmst some oE thodiscoveriea of modem chemists and physicuitn witb 
the crude but shrewd ideas of Indian philDsepherfl prosecuting their 
investigatiorui more than looo year^ ago without the aids and appU- 
Alices now at every one’s command. 
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WAnt of permnnonco in n jsr when enished to powtlof. Wlien 
it «of thm kind*, otgMiiaxi IkkIj {timra), ot^ of «cnw (iwd'nifa), 
eind unorgimic mtisa (uiriiajo). The orenn eotiuocted wiD* it m tt® ^ 
or eanao of smell (j/Amoa), which w the recipient of odour. . * r 

IMMseesee the property of being owl to tb» touclu It in oLw of two in^ 
otomnl tind non^temal, a* Won. ll» org^ « the or 

(rODOTUi}, the recipient of savour, which is on* of tho qualities of wiitcr, 

1 Ugl.t is dietinguished by being hot 1* the fecit ii « eim.Wly of 
two kind*, and it* organ is the eye {?<iAaSiw), the recipient o^ » oui or 
fr,nn. which is ito priocipol qunlity. d. Air is disHtigu^ed by 
sensible to the touch. It is similarly of two kinds, and rt ooloorieiA 
Its organ is the skin <(pai), the percipient of tangibility, e. “ 

the substratum of the qwOity of sound. It i» elemah one, (md 
pervading. lU* organ is the ear the rtcipicnt of eomid 

TUe great commentator ^aii-bara^arya (quoted by Pro¬ 
fessor Bancrjen, p. 62) states tbe process tbua • 

* At Oie time of crention action is produeod m aerial atom^ which is 
dopondont on A-dmbta, That action jeine its own atom another, 
Ttion from biuaries, by gradiml steps, i* produced the air. 

the COSO with firo. The eoino with water. The e-amo with earth. Tl.o 
same with organised bodices.^ Thus is the whelo i.tilvoreo produced from 
fttorflft.** _ 

I Liglit and boat aro rogarded by Naiyayiiae aaono and same 
substance, Cariously enough, gold i* desmbod Us mineral 

Professor H. H. Wilson hiu* observed (S.in-khya-kiirlka, p. ni)^l 
eomething like the Hindu notion of iho senses and thoeleioeniii partat- 
log of a common naturo is esprossod in the d^tum, of - 

Tnhi iii) ya( ytdat ilAar* S* USwi, 

AwifT i* 3'“V “’'“f ^''E' 

. By the earthly element w* perooivo earth; by the wato-y. watar; byA^ 
aerL clement, the air of heaven; and by the elament of firo, dovourtag 
fire,' Plato, Bopub. VL 18, has the following \ JTit X 

rlli ^n=i rai i.'yw***, ‘ f regard it (tbo “ . 

(i 7S-I*) "■* “""/'S’- 2: f,T°' 

4 Comparo Cicero. Do KatiiM Dwrorn IL 33, Staco the» aro four 
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With Tiegard to tho gur^ation whether God or the ] 

Euprenie Soul h to be regarded os having taken part lu i] 

the bringing together and armuging of these iitonis^ it 
ehould be noted that alt hough the name of livara is in- j 
trodueed once into Gotama's Sutras/ it is not found in ' 

Kaj.iada's.^ Probably the belief of both was that the i 

formation of the world ^vas simply the result of Adrii^hta^ 
or 'the unseen forcej wLitjh is derived from the works or 
acts of a previous world/ and which becomes in Hindu 
philosophy a kind of god, if not the only god (see p. 58)* 
Later Naiyaj ika writers, howeverp affirm the eEistence of a s, 
supreme Soul, Pammdlnmnj distinct from the Jivdtniany 
or * human aonl;* and this supreme Soul is described as 
eternal, immutable^ omni^citint, without form, all-pervad¬ 
ing, all*powerfuh and, moreover, as the framer of the 
universe. 

Thus the Tarka-saihgraha states (Balhintynei p* ii;) i— 

The Jrtat ot knowleilge is tho saul (^man). U ia t^rofoM, the UviBg 
Mill {fivniman) and ihe fiupreme muI The aupFcm# smil 


sorts of olemenK tho continuono^ of the world ia cauMd hy thpir rp- 
ciprocal action and rhang^s For from the otirth eomep 

water I ftoin water ath^ air; from air^ ethar; and thEn eonvorwlj in 
regular Ordor bnchwardi^ from etlior, air; froia air, w ater ; Ftom water, 
earthy the lowest ekm&at, 

' Thfi Sutm hr lY. 5, 19, and Is m fol Ion's. Somo onn suggrats, * Ood 
m the (Mle) canae, wo seo that the acta of mon ate occaisionBlIy 

nnattended by their fruits' jmvushiUarm^jffialya- 

dariatifit). The next Aphorism bs an nns^war to thia auggestion, ami 
Mems to assert thst C od wa? not tbo causn of the nniverM; thujs, * Not 
BO, becmiM in the Db«enEe of uiey^a acta tho fniit is not prodawd/ 
The next Aphorisin mnn thus: 'It (man’s ogencjt) is not Uie {sole) 
^iwe, beeaiiM that is c&u^ by that' Tlio woH ‘ sole,' however, in 
introdoced by the comniofitator, and all tbreo Aphorisoas fieem de- 
sigtiodly obeeuro. 

Actording to Bsnerjea, p.^ 6ibut the cotDmentatnrs say it ta 
implied In the third Siltra, 


I 
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j» loiJ, omniscwnt, on* only, »ubi^ to oflithor plMsnro nor paw. infinito 
fuicl otomiiL 

Indeed the Nynyii is held by seme to be the slmoghold 
ofTheiaiJi. 

As to the living individual souls of corporeal beings, 
the N} ayn view is that they ora eternal, mtinifold,' eter¬ 
nally separate from each other and distinct from the 
body, senses, and mind, yet capoble of apprehension, voli¬ 
tion (or effort), deaire, aversion, pleasure, pain, merit, and 
demerit. 

In the Vaiseshika Aphorisms ( 111 . s- 4) other chsmo- 
tertstic signs (Zin^Tfint) of the living soul are given, sneb 
as the opening and shutting of the oyee, the motions of 
the mind and especially life.* ITic commeutator. in com¬ 
menting npn this, describes the soul as the ‘governor 
or superintendent over the body/ Here is the passage 
(Gough, p. 110) 

ViUUity i* a mark cf the of tLo wnl; for by thd ward ■ life' 

tl.d effect* of vitality, Buch es U.e healing of weun^k e^ 

ore implied. For ai the oivner of .. bonee bmlda up the broken cd^ 
or enUrge* a building which is too snmil. « tho ruler ol 
by food, the ii.crea« sod enlargement of Ibe body, which is to bun 
ip the «leudof e hubilotioe. und with medieioe snd thel.ko™«s« what 
i, wounded to grow again and nmttlatod hands or f«t to hr^. TLi« u 
«,perintendent tho body (ifcAnsyU ^Uu^hfhatd) « proved like a mmder 

of a. lioiifip- 

It should be added that souls arc held to be infinite. 
Ubiquitous, and throughoTit so 

1 Accerdiog to the Vui^bika^fitm 111. 

. because of it* ei«nm.Un«s (or »ndLfens), «ul « ^ 

oommentator adds, * CireomshM^es are iho Mve^ coud.tmoa. ja, one 
» ried., another mean i one is happj, -ether 

another of low birth; one h. learned, mother ,«du hadJy. These cr 
nimstances evin® a diveraity and plurality of ^1*. 

* Pluto fPhsedrtis sr) defines soul as « ^ 

Oi»ro, Tuse, Qunest 1 . 33. 
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that a man’s soul is as much in EuglantI as in Calcutta, 
though it can only upprebend and feel and act where tiie 
body bappeua to be. 

The Nyaya idea of the mind or internal organ (Jfanas) 
is that it, like the soul, is ft Dravya or 'eternal suUftttincc.’ 
Instead, however, of being diSiised everywhere like the 
soul, it is atomic, like earth, water, fire, and air. Indeed, 
if it were infinite, like the soul, it miglit be united with all 
subjects at ouee, and nil apprehensions might be coutetn- 
poraneous, which Is impossible. It is therefore regarded 
as a mere atom or atomic inlet to the soul, not aHowing 
the latter to receive more than one thought or conception 
at a time. So in Nyliya-siitra I. 3. 16, and In Vaiscsbika 
VI II. I, 22, 23, it is affirmed as follows;— 

' The cbamctdri^tic of tho mint) is thfit it iloes not give rise to mote 
than ono notion tiiisiultanooiisly.' * Kdior, in cosBoiluonoii of ita nnivemol 
pervAsion, is infinitely grent, Bnd so u soul. In consequence of 

UOn-exutoiice of that universal porvusion, the internal organ (mind) is 
an atom.' ^ 

In regard to tho anthority to be aceojfded to the Vedu, 
the views of the Njiya appear by no mean^ tin orthodox, 
Gautamuj in bis Aphorisms (IL 58-6o^ 68), declares 
plainly that tho Veda is not false, that it is not charge* 
able either with aelf-oontradictioti or tautology, aud that 
it is au iEslrument of true knowledge. Similarly, the 
third Aphorism of Kauada may be regarded aa a kind 
of confession of faith in the Veda, intended apparently, 
like that of Gautama, to counteract imputations of hetero¬ 
doxy^ 

III furtlier proof of the Theism claimed for the NySya 


' Tte theory propoimded bj Ltiei^iuji waa tliat th& mind m coaipo«d 
of exceedingly subtle ut^ms; ho s■^ye {ILL 1 So) of ^ do peraub- 
tilem &^ue minutia Perquam cerponbiis fActiitn Ab to ether, 

iOG note 4, p. 
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1 here give a short passage from tba Kusarniiiijali, a 
Naiyayika treatise by UdayoDa AdArya, which will serve 
as a specimen of the sort of arguments employed to prove 
the exiatcfloe of a personal God (I a vara) in opposition to 
atheistical objectors. This work has been ably edited and 
translated by Professor E. R Cowell-' Ihe following is 
merely the opening of the fifth chapter, with a i^rtion of 
I'lari’dasa's comment;— 

An ottinweiaat nnd lnd(ietTuctjbl(f Being ie to bn proriMl from tho «Jtint- 
onra of elfoets, from tbe combiiuition of abniM, from tbo nuppoK of tbo 
earth in the shy, from traditionBl arts, f»ni belief in revelation, from 
the Yodo, from its wiitoiices, anti from partimilar numbem 

Oommenl: Tbo onrlii mtnit have jiad a maker, bocaimo it i* an effeot 
like a jar. ComMnatloti i» un notion, and therefore the aetton which 
prwlucod the conjmirtion oF two atoms at the heginniDg of a cnmtimi 
moot bare been acoompanieii by tbo volition of an intcUigont being. 
Again, the world depomlA upon eoma being who wills to hinder it from 
falling, like a slick flupportod by a bird in the air. Again, the imdi* 
tional art* (jMidn} now cmrotit, as Ibnt of making cloth, Ac,, muat have 
praoeeded from an indepandent being. Again, tbo knowledge derived 
from tbo Veda is derived from a virtno residing in it* cause, bccawo it 
IB true knowledge * (this virtue oonsiating in tbo Veda'a being nttoniil 
by a fit peraon, and thortforo necessarily implying a personal inapiter). 

From this brief statement of the distinctive features of 
the Nviiya school, it is clear that this syatem, at least 
in its VaiSesliika cosmogony, ia dualistic in the sense of 
assuming the existence of gross material et^'rnat ttfonuf. 


1 I have referrcil to hia edition nnd to Dr. Mnir'a ejrtracW in th* 
appendix to the third volume of his Texts, 

* Those who wish to pursue tbe argumeat should oorninlt Pnofesaor 
Oowell’s tianglation. U is intcrtsling to compart Cicemv Do Natum 
Dieorum (IL 34): * But If all tbe parts of the nniverso are so ronslituted 
that they could not be bettor for use or more beautiM in oppaiminoev 
lot us consider whether they csjuld beve been pat together by ebanrt 
or wbotbor their condition is such ibot they conld not cron wbe« unleM 
divioo wisdom and providence hod dirtrted them {ms* mnmi mmUranii 
dMndqm pmvideatiiy 
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side by side either with etertial souls or with tlie supreme 
Soul of the universe. It sets itHclf against any theory 
which would make an impiire and evil world spring from 
a pure and perfect epirit« Nor does it undertake to decide 
positively what it cannot prove dialectically^—the precise 
relation between soul and matter. 



CHAPTER V. 

T}^ San-khya. 

The gjan-kliya’ pltilosopliy, though posaibly prior in date, 
is generally atudied next to tie Kyaya, and is more 
peremptorily and categorically dualistsc (<irai/awS(j?i»). 
[t utterly repudiates the notion that, impure matter can 
originate from pure apirit, and, of course, denies that 
anything can be produced out of nothing. 

TLc following are Aphorisma, 1 . 7S, 11+-117. propound¬ 
ing its doctrine of evolution, which may not be altogether 
unworthy of the attention of Uarwiuians 

Therp ciuinot ha the pTwluctioD of HMDcthing out of notlimg {ivitw* 
litno varitutdilhih); tliot whicli ia not cunnot bo dovolopcxt into that 


I Knptia, the repiiteil founder of thin udiool ((wmetinnja fabloJ an, a 
aon of JJHihmS, somfltimes m on inaimation of Vinb^iu nnd idon lifted 
with tho sago descriLod in the RiroSyAriA n» the lieatrojcr of the sExtj 
thouBond Sjna of SngAro, who in their Wiircb for their fAthor* liorw 
dioturbod his devotions), wns ptohablj- a BriUimiui, though nothing is 
known about him. 8co aiahS-bhiml* XIL 1370J. Tha word Kfipila 
*of H tawny brown «ioiir,’ and may possibly bavo been npplied 
as a nickname, Uk* Aksha-pada and Kn^mds, Ho is tlm auppoaod 
author of two works, vU., a. tbo origiiwl SSn.klij-a Sulras* wmetiniw 
called Sda Wiya-jjrwtwcana, comprising 53* aphorisms in aii books; b. a 
short work called tbo TsUvasamisa or 'Compendium of Prindplw' 
(tianslatcd by Dr* BallatiLyno). TLo original Sitras are of oourw 
aooompanicd with abundant Hunmantorte^ of which ono of tbo ^ 
known is the Sin-kliya-prava^niui-bhiiaLj'a, by Vijftino-bbikshB, oditod 
with on able and intarosting prefa« by Rn Fits-Edwaid Ilaa A 
Terr iweful ond popular compondium of tbo doctrine* of thm ajatom, 
calicd tbo Biii-khya.l:arUii, wns edited and tiMalated by Profeaso* 
H il, Wilson. 

n 
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So 

whii'b k The production of what lioos not already onst 
u iOkpottaille, Weo a horn on n niftn (nnmd-vtpiidD nri-iptitjaeat) 
bp CT ^< » =« tliore mtifttof necessity be a material out of which a prtxinct 
is developed ; and becaUBO everything cannot occur everywhere nt all 
tunes (saretitm Jtnrtwrfrt sarmuffinMatti/); ajni because enything possible 
must bo prnduoed Froin something eompotent to produce it.* 

‘Thus,' ruiaarks a commentator, ‘cunJs come from milk, not water. 
A potter produces u jar from clay, not from cloth. Production is only 
maniW ation of wLst prUviously cwstod' Aphotkm 1 51 adds. * Ue- 
Htniction is a resolution of anything into its caiUC;' 

lu the Saii’khya, therefore, in stead of ou aimlyticnl 
iuquiry into the universe aa actually existing, arranged 
under topics and categories, wo have a synthecieel system 
propounded, starting from an original primordial tallva 
or ‘eternally existing essence,'* called Prakfiii (a wortl 
meaning ‘that which evolves or produces everything else’). 


‘ See the note on the dogma Kt nihdo nHtitjU, p, ja. Wc sro jiW 

ttsmiiitifld of L &c*i: 

JVoJfl d de Nikiiofiermi ear 

Qjitne gmri$ tiflfwi / ftj'i smtne egerrt ; 

E Timre prinium e icrrd p&sxi orin 

Squiunmif^erum gmu^ d tuluent; rntjupere eadf> 

Amimittj alque aii<$A / genm ofiim 

In^^Tio jJsWu f uWfl £1^ diicria tcTUfrrt : 

N^e fnfdwi iidem urbt^rt^us cojistara 
S^i midfirenitir .-/erre mnngt omnia pimmi. 

If tbinga proved from notMng, eveijthmg might HpriDg from everj^ 
tblELgr noth mg would require a soed* Men might nr^ fir&fc from 

the 5^ imd fiah ind hlrdA from the earth* emd iocks ami lierd^i break 
into being from the t^y; ^very kmd of bcftnt might be produced at 
random in cultivated pkcea or dewria. The same fmits would not 
grow on tho s&me tr^oap but would bo ehonged. All things would be 
able to produce all tbingB,^ 

* It is tiBunJ to tomfllate * tbat-ni^' bj * pcinpipb j * but auch 

words aa 'eaacnce,' ^entity/ and in somo oues even ‘substance* aoem 
to convey a more definite idea of its mEonlng. it corresponda to tbe 
borbaroiLs term ^quiddity" (from quid estf), discarded by Lecko and 
moderti Englisli pbQoaophers, Gertoinly * nature* le anything but a 
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It ia described by Kapilii in bis Bixty-fleventh Apborisuo 
ns * n rootless root,' ^ amularn muhm, tlius :— 

Fit>M the absence of a root in the root^ tb* root (of ill LhLng«) m 
rwtlees. 

Then he contmuee in hh sixty-eighth Aphorism :— 

Even if there be n ^ooes^d^on of fousee (omi laeforo the otbor) there 
nmst bo a holt itt soimo one fKJJot; anci m Pimkriti la unly a name for 
the prijBal eourcc (of oH productiotut). 


}*O0d equlvelent for PraMii^ trliteh li^DOtos j^Oinethin^ veij different 
from matter or ^ven tbo germ of inere matorial aiihf^nco-f). It k an 
intoTieolj aubtio originnl essence wholly distinct from juub rupnlle 
of OTolYing out of Ibudf coniidonsneari and mind ns well ae the whole 
visible world. Pnika-rod iVf }yridrr*H given aa Its derivation in the 
SarvaHfanMnn^eiui-gmtia, p. 147, wbore jjra seems to stand for “ fortli^" 
not ^ before/ Thi? oommentatar on tho Swnkbyn'ldlrika (p. 4) oaes the 
word padiirtha os applicable to all Lho twontj-Eve Tuttvsii, A ^''etlaii- 
tist would not regard as on abstract noun from ^that,' but 

would my li m^nJit trutbn' etymology ooniolned the evacuee 

of truths viz., fal tuam^ ' that art thou.^ 

* hi a pnamge in . the Ttnmona' {34) Plato propounds a theoiy of 
ereation In allegorical and not very intelligiblo language^ whmb tlie 
reader can compare with the Smi-khyan view: ^£t d' bp 
yinfl rflicra, ri d’ ft f ylyn^t rh ^1 

fiMiVfimf ifilfitat r& ytykojittor^ aaj £>4 uj vjIxFi id 

^ ^trnfb ra'j-riaii ^uAi ^ ji 3 } m|i rtiv 

aaf ^'£“ 

£d4J^ 3^iy^|irr, ^qri ftfa ia ra^^i rabvp 

421 Jliarpp Tt jtal ^ Eor thu present^ ther^foiep we 

ought to eutisider tbreo things^ that which is produced, that io wbicK 
it is produced, and that from which n Uilng is produced, having a 
natural resemblance. And espeeisJly it U proper to compare that 
* which retseiTcs to the mother, that from which it receives to the father, 
and the nature whicli is betweiTn these to the cfaiJiir Thon, as to this 
mother and roeeptade of things created which are vUihLe and altogether 
perceptlblop wo canncft term it either eartht nbr^ fi-tOt or water, nor ony 
one of their compounds^ nor any of the elements from which they were 
piodticed, but a certam invisible and shapeless essence, which reedves 
nil things/ d:o. Compare note 3, p 

r 
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BegioDuig, tbcHj witU this original eternal germ nr 
element, the Stinkbya reckons up synthclically, whence 
its name of * Syutbetic enumeration,' ^ twenty-thtee other 
Tattvae or ‘ entities,' whieli are all productions of the first, 
evolving themfieivcs out of it as naturally ami apontane- 
ously ns cream out of milk or milk oat of a cow. 

The twenty-fifth entity ie Purus^ia, ' the soul,' which is 
neither producer nor prodneed, but eternal, like PrukfitL 
It is quite distinct from the producing or produced de¬ 
ments and creations of the phenomenal world, though 
liable to be brought into connection with them. In fiict, 
the object of the Sankbya system is to eficct the libera¬ 
tion of the soul from the fetters in which it is involved 
by union with Prakriti, It docs this by conveying the 
Pram a or ‘ correct knowledge' of the twenty-four consti¬ 
tuent principles of creation, and rightly diserimiaating the 
soul from them; its Prctmdrim, or ‘means of obtainiug 
the correct measure of existing things,' being reduced from 
four ^aee p, 6 i) to three, viz., Drishfa^ ..'Innmuna, and 
A 2 yta-vac<ina, * perception by the sensee, inference, aud 
credible assertion or trustworthy testimony.' 

The third Aphorism of the San-khya-kaiikg thus reckons 
up the catalogue of all existing entities :— 

Tb® root ond of tdl things (cawpt Sflul) is Prakpti, It ia 

no production. produced by It also producem Tbetico 

come tbo twenty-Sfth eeseDoe, is Doitfcer ft 

prodiiotfon nor prodtiiii^r. 

Hence it nppeara tlmt from an original PraJcrili (vari¬ 
ously called Mtlla^prakfili^ ^ root-principle j A 
mulavi^ ^ rootless rool; ;* Pradhdna^ 'chief one; ^ 


^ lI^Dcd Sir W. Called the tlie NinDonk] philD8opbjp 

It hftfi l^n cotnpatvd partly witli the metaphyAioa of F^'thugoim^ 
(in its Ycgn) frith tke eyatom of Zeno; mlno witk ttmt oE 
Berkeley^ 
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^unevolved evolverf Brahman, ^ supreme;' Maya, 

poT'ptjr of illtiaion' sttvcii otLer producets are evolved, 
aud as so evolved are regarded as Vikuras or * 
tioD^ ^ The fii^t prodtuctiou of the origiijal prodiicer is 
litidd/d, oomtaottlj called *mteJJect or iutelloctual percep¬ 
tion' (and variously toriued Mahal, from being the 
G-re<tt source of the two other interna] faeuItieSi Aliaiiikftra 
and A] an as or * scif-oonsciouBness and mind"). "J'hird in 
order comes this Ahan-Gtr^, the ‘l-making^ faculty, that 
is, self-conBcioUBncfiS or the sense of individuality (some¬ 
times conveniently termed ' Ego^km^t which prodaees 
the next five prineiplea, called Tannidirm or ^subtle 
elementary particles," out of which the grosser elements 
( 3 Iahud>hiitd) are evolved^* These eight constitute the 
producers, 

ITiei] follow the sixteen that arc prodnciiotis (ITitim) 
only; and first in order, ae produced by the raa?7id/rQ:s, 
come ttie five grosser ctementa already mentioned, Yiz-:“ 

Rn with th(j distlogtihtliing pmperty of souedp opp m 

other wopds, tbe anfetitrutTim of ^oand (\i'1iiqh lound the or 

otjoct for ft oorrr^Ddin^ ^rgan of tlio ear), k Vtt^ 'air/ 

^ AccortJiflg to GAud|Bpiida*fl oomioDQtftt^p on Btuk^hjft-kfijTik^ 22- 
- Ihcae TEiikinatma Appoar oeArly ta corraapoiid to tlie 
of Pbto (TheAoi 135), or mther to the * elojDODitiii of 

elo£uctiL£ (Thenot, 142)1 ^nd tq tJie of EeiipedotilliBi 

* Akii^ lis Rhown otiiewliero (so* p. note 4^ mo^t not bo oxnftlv 
identified with tho oiodotn "^etherj*^ thoitjg’h titiv w&jfd ijiu^nalJy tAkon-M 
iUi tieftre^t pos^iblo equivAJoiat^ In bouio of itw propertioa imtl fiEnctlona 
it nioro oorro^pondo with the * vAcant of LLierrotltts. 

propter loau eH iniaduf Inanr, ciarGnjvu^ (L 335). At any rate, emo 
0 ji 3 on^>^ of UMia h CJcoro^ Pe Nat Deorujn II, 40, seoma to 

identify tether with aky or which Ktzvtpbee to the remotest point 

ftad Eiiinnoiinda id] tbJB^u Tbo HAmLyftj^ If, jr ra 5, makAA Bmliiuft 
spring from ether, hut the Epic and ftcconota of iknia Arc very 

tnooDidAtent. ^zno any that ft was croftted and U pcrinhAble, others 
that it wba not emtod and ia otemAL Muir's Tarts, iV. 

Mniiu-bhLlrtitii XIL 613^+ 
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with Uto property of tangibility (wbirb is the t?i>Aaif<j for the fhia). 
c. T^'at or j^i», ‘ fire or light,' with the pTOperly of form nr ooLoitr 
(whieli Li tlio fi<iAoj« for the eye), t jIjm#, ' wntor/ with tho punperty 
of mvour Or taato ^whicli te the vititaya. for tho tongiio). r. Pnihitt. or 
Mtinif, * earth,’ with the property of odour or wmell (wJiieb is the piuftoj/ia 
for the nose). 

E&ch of these elements after the first Itas also the pro¬ 
perty or properties of the precediDg besides its own, 

Next fellow the eleven organa prodnceil, like the Tan- 
matros, by the third producer, Ahankara, vis., the five 
organs of sense, the five organs of action,' and an eleventh 
organ standing between these two sets, called Mctnci-s, ' the 
mind/ which is au internal organ of perception, volition, 
and action. 

The eight producers, then, with the five grosser elements, 
ether, air, fire, water, earth, and wdth the eleven organs, 
constitute the true idements and constituent substances of 
the phenomenal world. As, however, the most important 
of the producers, after the mere uuintelligent original 
germ, is the third, called Afifin^lLdra, * self-consciousuesa 
or individuality,’ it is scarcely too much to maintain that, 
according to the San-khyn view, the whole world of sense 
is piacticnlly created by the individual Ego,* who is, 
nevertheless, quite distinct from the soul, as this soul 
is supposed to possess in itself no real consciousness of 
separate individuality, though deluded hy it. 

It should also be noted that, according to the Saukhya 
theory, Prakriti, though a subtle elementary essence, is 


* Tbt* five organg of sense or perception (buddhljidnff^t^ areT 

skin, eje, nose, tongne ^ th«te of action arc^ lmynJC| 

hand, foot^ and th* escretoiy and genonitive 

* This idea of personjd individuaJ creatioiL in what chieSjdktingnkhoA 

tliiji Suu-kliya from the nf Uio Vedanta, which denies all 

personal indiFidualitj. It hoK lot! to tho Siln-khjpa sjstem bebig 
compfkiod to the theory of B^rkelej. 
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yet to l>e regiirdiid Jia consisting of tliree ingredienta or 
constituent principles in equijToise, called Gui,ias. Tlicae 
are Sattva, Rajas^ and * goodne.^:s or puritj% pai?.^ion 

or activity, and darknc&s or ignoranee/ 

Thus Kapila (Aphorlsoi 6i) affirms as follows:— 

Praknti is the stAtfl of eguipoi^ uf g^oodn^, jiiiHaior, 

and darkness. 

Evidejiitlyi then, these three conatitueuta of the primal 
oleiiientary germ are really thoni&elves elementary anb- 
stances, and not qualiticSj although they are €;dled Guoan, 
and although such exprCBsious us goodness, purity. Ac*, 
convey more the notion of a qualiiy than of any actual sub- 
fitance. According to tlic Srnikliya-pruvac’^aiia-bh^hya. 

Thc^ifl Citihas juro not Uko tbo * qiunHtiisa ^ of tha Vaileshika. Tlioy 
aro subs tan oCn'3 pcKiiits^iiiig theiaBelroif qualitioa or pro|iorLit}i.- puch oa 
coujanction^ diajunction. lijUtiE'ffis. molioitf weight, Ao. fba word 
Guna, tberefn»t ia omplayod becauRO these three &iib 5 tn,iic«s form tlio 
triple cord by which iho scuil, like an miimal {pj^riWra-pw/ii), is bouftdJ 

It is plain, indeed, that as one meauiug of the word 
Guxia is * rope * or * cord/ the Suii'bhya three Guijas may 
be supposed to act like a triple-stRUKletl rope, binding and 
confining souls in different degrees.* In point of fact, 
goodues. 5 , passion, aud darkness are imagined to 1 m the 
actual substances of which Prakrit! ia constituted, just as 
trees are the eonatitueuts of a foresti Moreover, as they 
are the ingredients of Prakriti. so they make up the whole 

1 Arifit^tl* (Metuph. I. 3 ) pruDonlml ffubrtmiw br utidor- 

goiiif; cbiiii^ tbroagh dilftrent sinmethbg after the nmnner 

of tbo S^ibya Gii^as. See note P- 

^ Mntiii «tnUi« the dcMrtriiio oF the three CjuijflR ¥ory Biroiiiirlj (XIL 34, 
l * Ono ihould know tliflt the three Oui^ns (boude or futtent) of 
the ttoul are goodness, pissign, ftnd djirknew (bound); by one or more of 
tUeNet it continues inreisMJitly attnflbed to fornix of ®tiatifs< 5 e. ^V hen- 
fiv&r any one of tbe Uireo Gimns predominsktes wholly b & body, it mikes 
tbo ombedied spirit abound in tbot (itiikfl-' 
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world of sense evolved out of Prukriti. Except, however, 
in the case of the originol jirodnccr, they are not con¬ 
joined )u equal quantities. They form compmeiu part* 
of everything evolved, but in varying proportions, one or 
other being in excess. In other words, they affect every¬ 
thing in creation unequally; -and aalthey affect man, make 
him divine and noble, thoroughly huinau and selffsh, or 
bestial and ignorant, according to the predominance of 
goodness, passion, or darkness respectively. The soul, on 
the other hand, though bound by the Gunas, is itself wholly 
and entirely free from such constituent ingredients {mr- 
fjHna). It stands twenty-fifth in the eatalogne of Tattvas, 
and is to be wholly distinguished from the creations evolved 
by the three evolveis, Buddki, and -dAanMnr. 

It has, in short, nothing whatever in common with the 
world-evolver, Prakriti, except eternal existence. 

But although Prakfiti is the sole originator of creation, 
yet, according to the pure Saitkhya, it docs not create for 
itself, but rather for each individual soul which cornea into 
connection or juxtaposition wiih it, like a crystal vase 
with a flower, Sonia, indecil, exist eternally separate from 
each other and from the ivorld-evolver Prakriti; and with 
whatever form of body they may be joined, they are held 
to be all intrluaienlly equal, and each retains its iiidividn- 
allly, remaining one and unohatiged through all transmigra- 
tioiiB.* lint each separate aonl la a witness of the act of 
creation without participating in the act. It is a loO'ker- 


^ Tbu c^xItitcDee ot In&umombla individual muh ia 

great ft'fitnre diiitisigtLbtliing' the and B^^kli]ra froni llifli 

V^intn^ which hnlds tho oneness of ail isoul And yet it would j^ocra 
that each sou] mu5t bo tiegwiied as univ^fsailly diffusod both in Syji'kbya 
tkitd Kyija (see 75) ; for unless the soul ifl all-^porvading it canncit be 
eternal. All flindua hold that nothing can bo eternal that is divisible 
into parts; and td| things have parte except tli* infinito {soul) and the 
inlinite«iinal (aiema). 
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on, aniting itaelf '«'ith unintelligent Fralcriti, as a lame 
man moimtcd on a blind man’s ahouklere, for the sake 
of observing and contemplating the phenomena of troa- 
tioii, which Prakriti hereelf is unable to observe. In the 
Sfinkbya-kfirika (19) wo read :— 

Tli« soul £b witness, aolitniy, byhlAtider, epectatot, and pimiivo. For 
its cemtomplaliDn of Prakriti tho tinion of both tokw pluf*. os of the 
halt and blind j by that uricnj a croatioa is foriiaiML 

It appears, too, that all Prakriti’a performances arc 
solely for the benefit of soul, who receives her favours 
uiignitefully. Tiius, in the San-khya-karika 59 t 
have the following s— 

As a fcnmlo dutoer, hsving exhibited h€»Mlf to a spectatoT, deaisto 
from the danrt, so does Prakfiti dewLst, Imvin^ muniferteil heisolF tn 
By vjirioiis msaJis PrskTlti, endowed witli ijiudilies 
acting os * bonofaetivss, aecompliehe* without profit to horsoif tho 
purpose of soul, who is doToid of qaslitieu (Oimaa) Mid luiikofl no rttum 
uf 

In fact, Prakriti is Bometimcs reproached with boldness 
in exposing hcmclf to tho gaze of soul, who takes no in- 
tercet whatever in the eight There is something to a 
European mind very unreal, cloudy, aod nnpractit;al in all 
this. Ocrtaitily no one can doubt that the San-khya view 
of the soul is inferior to that of the Nyaya, which ascribes 
to it, when joined to mind, activity, voUtiou, thought, and 
feeling (sGC p, 76). Ohvionsly, too, ius view of all existing 
things is even more atheistical than that of the earliest 
Naiyayikas. For if the creation protluced by the Evolvcr, 
Prakriti, has an cxUteucc of its own independent of all 
connection with tho particular Purusba to which it is 
joined, there can be no need for an intelligent Creator of 
the world or even of any superintending power/ 

1 1 pnHxixno this ia the tw-wtt why in uMtnJogiM <if MSa edi^ 
by Rdiendrulil Mit« the San-kl-r. i- styled tW Ilylotheistie phJo* 
flopliy. 
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Here are two or three of Kapila's Aphorisms bcariug 
upon the charge of atbeii&m brought against him. An 
objectiou is maje that some of hia dx^fiaitionB are incou- 
eiatent with the supposed existeuco of a supreme Lord 
(limra). To tliis he replies in the ninety-second and 
following Aphorii^ms, thus:— 

(lIxGj nre not incDnsiHt^Dt} becnnso the oF n i^upreme Lord, 

is unpTOVMl {liiMiniituMhdi.), Since be ootilii not be either froo (from 
doaurea mad anxieties) or bound bj troubloi of any kind, there can be 
no proof of bia existence. Either way bo could not be effective of any 
ercation. (That is, if he were free from ansieti'es he could have no 
wish to crraito ; and if he were bound by desires of any bind, be would 
then bo under bondage^ and therefore dobeJont in power.) 

The conmentary of Gauda-pjida on Sai>l£liya-kilrikit 6 i 
ought, however, to be here quoted :— 

The Smi khya teachers aaj, * How can beings compoeed of the throa 
Gu^ proceed from Iswara (God), wbo m de^id of Gu:^t Or how 
can they proceed from Boti), equally devoid of qualities T Therefore 
they mast procwl from PnUrritL Thus from wMle threads wdute cloth 
h produced; from black threads, black cloth and so from Prakritl* 
composed of the throo Gu^aa, tho three worlds composed of the three 
Gutias ore produoa^i God (l^^ra) is free From Gimas. Tlie production 
of the three w'orlds eom|}Osi}d of the Guana from liJm would be it a 
inconsistency. 

* 

Again, with refen^nce to the bouI, %m have the following 
in Kaplla's ninety-sixth Apliorisui:— 

* There is a rulitig influence of tbe iwul (over Prakpti) caui§ed liy 
th&ir proximity^ Just as thd loadstone (draw^ iron to itadq.^ That is, 
the proximity of cwul to Frakfiti Impela the latter to go through the 
steps of production. This sort of attmeiien between tbe two leads to 
creation, but in no other sense Is fcoul nn ngcnt or coucemed in creation 
at all.^ 


^ It is atated in Kapila's fifty^ighth AphoriEnip quoted by Dr. bkj- 
lantyne^ that the bondage of the aoui caused by its union with Pmkfiti 
is niter all merely nouiinaip and not real, because it resides in the mind, 
and not in the sooJ iteeif (rwiemirlmijt mt iitiiJMuii iitia-sUtiie^}. Reo 
Mullens' Essay, p. igj. 
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NotvitlistEiDilIag thc^ atheistical tendencies, the SSnr- 
kliya eTsdea tiie charge of uuortliodoxj by a confession of 
faith iu the Veda, Hence in Aphorism 98 we have:— 

The decloTnlion isf the meaning of Uio texts tif th© V*lii in an 
Autbnrity, miic« tlio Anth<ir of ihum know tho ostnbliidiwl tfulh. 

And it should be noted that some adlierents of the 
Saivkhya midntain the existence of a supreme SouV cnlted 
Hiranya-garhha, and of a general ideal phenomenal uni- 
vcr^ic with which that BUpreme Soul is connected and into 
which all the suboreations of inferior aoala are by him 
gathered. Nor can it be affirm®! that the Siin-khya proper 
commits itself to a i>0Bitive denial of the existence of a 
supremo Being, so much as to an ignoring of what the 
founder of the school believed to be incaimblc of dialectic 
demonstration. As, however, the original World'ovolver 
only evolves the world for the sake of the spectator, soul, 
this is prattiually an admiEsion that there can ha no 
realization of creation without tlio union of Prakriti w ith 
Purusha. the personal soul. In all probability Kupila a 
own idea was that every Purushu, though he did not 
himself create, had his own creation and his own creafed 
universe comprehended in his own person,* It may easily 
be supposed that this union of Purusha and Prakriti 
began soon to be eompared to that of male and female; 
and it may he conjectured that the idea of the production 
of the universe by the male and female prinuiples asso¬ 
ciating together, wdiich was symbolized by the Ardha-nun 
form of 6iva, and which lies at the root of the whole later 


1 Or, BKordbig to Professor K. a Cowell, ' peiwmifiea Sum cf osiet 

onct’ ElphiMtOtie's InJia, p. ia6, note, 

» Somelbiiig after th* uumiwr of Berlteley, who helil that the ■ with¬ 
out ■ WHS oil within, though bo belioreJ m the teal existence of extetnal 
dbjccte produced by ether minda and wills. 
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mythology of hidh, wob derived mamly from the San-khya 
philosophy. 

It was not indeed to bo e^epected that the uneducated 
masses could moke any tiling of a metaphysical mysticism 
which could not be explained to them in intelligible lan¬ 
guage. How could they form any notion of a pritnordial 
eternal energy evolving one of itacif twenty-three other 
elements or substances to form a visibie world for the soul, 
described as apathetic^ innetive^ devoid of all quaUiies, 
and a mere in different spectator, tiiough in close contact 
with the individual Evolver and deluded by its self- 
consciousness? But they could well understand the idea 
of a uni venae proceeding from Prakriti and Purtisha as 
from mother and father. Indeed the idea of a union 
between the female principle, regarded as an energy, 
and the male principle^ is of great antiquity in Hindu 
systems of co3mog<my. In the ^?ig* *veda and Brahmairias 
there are various allusions, as we have already seen, to 
a &uppose^;l union of Eurtli and Heaven, who together 
produce men. gods, and all creatures.^ 

Buddhism, moreover, which represented many of the 
more popular philosophical ideas of the Hindus perhaps as 
early as the fifth century jkC., has more in common wdth 
Sai>khya doctrines than wdth any ef the other systems. 

Even the cosmogony of Mann, although a eompound 
of various theories, presents a process of evolution verj' 
similar, as we shall st^e hereafter, to that of the Sim'khya, 

Again, the antiquity and prevalence of San-khyan ideas 
is proved by the frequent allusions to them in the great 
Indian epic poem, calEed Mjiha-bhilrata | ’ and the per- 


^ Seo Muir'ft Texts, vol. v. ppi 21, 33. 

* In tlie SAbbii-p^-nn (Muir, vol p* 173) Kp&him ib described 
undATeloped Fraikiiti, the eternal erentor pralkY^'iir a~vf/akiil 
fm'ra wiafono^). Da the ctbar hand, in tho Vana-parvan 
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tuAuonce of their populfirity till at least the first century 
i*f our era is indicateil by the fact that the celebrated 
philosophical iroetn called Bhagavad-gitii attempts to re* 
concile the Sau'khya with Vediiiitist views. 

Perhaps, however, the extensive prevalence of San-khyan 
ideas in India is best shown by the later cosmogony and 
mythology. In those repositories of the popular Hindu 
creed, the Puranas and Tautras, Prakriti becomes a real 
Motlicr of the universe. It is true that in some of the 
Ehiraiias there is occasional confusion and perversion of 
San-kiiyan doctrines. Thus, for example, in the Vishnu- 
purana I. 2. 22, we have the following:— 

‘Tlieiv was neilhoi- day nor night, neithtir sky nor iwtth; there wa* 
neither darlmes* uor light nor anything el». There wna tl«n tl*® ^ 
Brahma, the JIalo, possewmg the character ef PiwilluinR 
And farther oft: * The priDciplw or elwnenta, oommenciiig with Maha^ 
presidfii^ ov^r by Furuihft and uod^r tb* PMidbihiuL, g&Ti&rft ^ ^ 

an egg. wl'i'h hecamo the iwsjitiwle of Vwhim in the fortnof Uffthma, 

But generally in the later mythology, especially as 
represented by the Tautros, the Sankhya principle of 
Prakriti takes the form of female personifications, who 
aro thought of as the wives or creative female energies 
of the principal male deities, to whom, on the other hand, 
the name Purusha, in the sense of the supreme Soul or the 
BUpreme Male, is sometimes applied.* This is especially 
the C!ise with the Sakti or female energy of Siva, woj 
shipped by a vast number of persons as the true ,/cijad- 
oWkI, or ‘ Mother of the unlverae/ ^ 

Muir, vpL iv. p. 155) thft god fc. d«lwT«l to be thft the 

cause.; of the world {lo!ta^^raj,(i'karanaTn), and theiefort supatwr and 
ante«.lcut to P«idbiir.ft ftud Puruidia. Again, in ^iftlhp«rv^ . J 7 *S. 
ijjtr 11041, At, the eens of Brwhmii at« wHod 
» See Chapter VIL on tha Eclectic School and Bhigavad git*. 

* CompiTB tho IJig-veda bjuiB, tmnalatod at ^ *5 "f this bwk. 
a Viahftu or Kiiahiia ia eallod Pft««hottoma, and the name Pnruaha 
ifl cquu-lly gifpft to Btflbnift and 
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These proofs of the oucient populuritj of the Sunkhya 
and its iu^ucncc on the later mytlioIo4:y may help us to 
understand that, although in modem times there arc com¬ 
paratively few students of the San'kliya. among the Pastil (A 
of India, tlmre is still a common saying current evei^'- 
u'here (which will be found in Muha-bharata, ^tltiti-parvan, 
11676), Nmli Sdn-khya^mtnaiiijmtnaiji nusti Yoga^samam 
2ir(fam, * There la no knowledge equal to the San-khya and 
no power equal to the Yoga,’ 

77 ic Yoga . 

The Y dga,' commonly regarded os a branch of the 
Siin-khya, is scarcely worthy of the name of a system of 
philosophy, though it has undoubted charms for the 
naturally contemplative and ascetical Hindu, and lays 
claim to greater orthodoxy than the Sdn-khya proper, 
by directly acknowledging the existence of Isvara or a 
supreme Being.* In fact, the aim of the Yoga is to teach 
the means by w'liich the human soul may attain complete 
union with the supreme Soul. This fusion (/ay<4} or 
union of individual with universal spirit may be effected 
even in the body. According to Pataujali, tlie author of 
the system, the very word Yojfa is interpreted to mean 
the act of ‘ fixing or concentrating the mind in abstract 
meditation,’ and this is said to be eSected by preventing 


* t have given n Utor ociwiut of the Yoga mifl its conueclian witli 
Buddhism in my mvnt work ob Buddhism (Jdm Murmy, Albemailo 
Sireet, LpatloDjl^ p. 

^ The Yoga p?Qpcll1nd4^d lij Patnjjjali (of wlioni notLing k 
except that ho wujs probabljf not tlie perraii asi tha niitbot 
of the ^[^ha^bhadbya) in Aphonsias culled the ti work In 

four bookjs or chapters, two of which, with some of the commofitiii^ of 
Bhoja-riju or Bhoja<lavi^ were by Dr. Mlantyna Other 

commenfcutoig were VijMfia-hliikj?!!!!, aiid Kagnji- 

bhatb*. 
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tie modifications of CUta or the thinking principle [wliich 
modifications ariae through the ihrea Prama^ias, percep¬ 
tion, inference, and verbid tostitnony, as well as through 
incorrect asecrtaiuniGnt, fancy, sleep, and recollection], by 
the constant habit {ahhtjdsa) of keeping the mind in its 
unmodified state—a state clear as crystal when uncolounKl 
by contact with other substances-—ond by the practice of 
tliat is, complcUf suppression of the passions. 
This Vairmfya is only to bo obtained by Iha^-pranid- 
or the contcniplatiou of the snpretne Being, who is 
defined to be a particular Purusha or Spirit unaffected by 
works, afliictiona. and having the appellation Pmnavtt 
or Oat. The repetition of this monosyllable is supposed 
to he attended with miirvclious results, and the muttering 
of it with tefleciiou on its meaning ‘ is said to be con¬ 
ducive to a knowledge of the Supreme and to a preven¬ 
tion of all the obstacles to Togo. The eight means of 
mental (ajneentration are—-i, Ttiliwt, ‘forbearance,^ re¬ 
straint.’ z. Niyaina, ‘ religious observances.' 3. Jsnna, 

* postures,’’ 4- PranaytJuui, 'suppression of the breath ' 
or ‘brcaihiug in a peculiar way.’ 5 - ‘ re¬ 

straint of the senses.’ 6- Dhdrdna, 'steadying of the 
mind.’ 7. Dhyana, * contemplation.' B. ‘ pro¬ 

found meditation,’ or rather a state of religious trance, 
which, according to the Bhagavnd-giul (VI. 13), is most 
effectually attained by such pmcticea as fi.xing the eyes 
intently and inccsisantly on the tip of the nose, The 

* Om iA jmpposed to hn wpipoetd of the throe lottera . 4 , U, M, wLwb 

fortd a most monwyllabb aignifiewnt of tho Bnpremo 

Being as developing Uiin«lf in the Triad of gods. Btaluo^, Viah^in, and 
S'ivo. Sm IJha^vad.gita VfU. 13. ““1 «P«^ly *4. 

* Ono of thoso pwttuTM ia psri/nrvia-ftanrfAwKi or parj/BaJta- 

grwUd. 'bed-binding-or ' bod-kno^'-ad i* perfotmod by sitting ou 
tho lidJiia with B doth fastened mund tho knees and bade. Srt lino 1 

cif thfl . 

a gieo tii^ actfOiiELt af the U. p. 130 of tma Tolumfe 
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system of Y^oga appears, in fact, to be a mete eontrivance 
for getting rid of all thought, or at least for conccnttut» 
ing the mind with the utmost intensity upon uolhbg 
in particular. It is a strange compouiid of mental and 
bodily cxereisca, consisting in unnatural restraint, forced 
and painful postures, twistings and contortions of the 
limbiH, suppressions of tbe breath, and utter absence of 
mind. But although the Yoga of Pataujali professes to 
effect union with the universal Spirit by means such 
as these, it should be observed that far more severe 
austerities and 6elf-im|>osed physical mortifications arc 
popularly connected with the Yoga system. All Hindu 
devotees and ascetics, especially those who, os forming 
a division of the 6aiva sect, identify the terrific god »Siva 
with the supreme Being, are commonly called Yogins or 
Yogis, and indeed properly so called, in so far ns the pro¬ 
fessed object of their austenties is union with the Deity.^ 
The variety and intensity of the forms of austerity prac¬ 
tised by such Yogis in India would appear to surpass all 
credibility were they not sufficiently attested by trust¬ 
worthy evidence. A few illustrations may not be out of 
place here,’or at least may be instructive, especially as 
bearing upon an iiitcrcsting field of inquiry, viz., first, how 
is it that faith in a false system can operate with sufficient 
force upon a Hindu to impel him to submit voluntarily to 
almost incredible restraints, mortifications of the fiesh, and 
physical tortures ? and secondly, bow is it that an amonnt 
of physical endurance may be eiihtbited by an apparently 
weakly and emaciated Asiatic, wfaieb would be impossible 
in a European, the climate and diet in the one cose tend¬ 
ing to debilitate, in the other to invigorate ? 


> Tli0 tULtnA FfikLr or Fflqlr, Bometimes pron to Hindu 
ouj^t to be rostnetod to It Is an Arabic word^ mcinning 

" I^DDFp' * Lndigent.' 
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III tbe Siikuntalii (Act VIL Ter«o 175) there u a de¬ 
scription of an ascetic engird in Yoga, wlioee condition 
of tixed tninee and immovable impassiveucss bad lusted so 
long that ants had thrown up a mound as high as his 
waist without being disturbed, and birds had built their 
nests in the long clotted tresses of his tangled linir. This 
may be thought a rnaio flight of poetical fancy, but a 
Mohammedan traveller, whose narrative is quoted by Mr. 
Mill (British India, 1 . 355), once actually saw a tnxm in 
India standing motionless with his face turned toworfs 
the sun. Tbe same traveller, having occasion to revisit 
the same spt sistceii years afterwards, found tbe very 
ssmie mail in the very same attitude. Such men have 
been known to fix their gaze on the sun’s disk till sight 
has been eitinguished. This is parallelcil by a particular 
form of austerity described in Maiiu VI, 23, where men¬ 
tion is made of the Panca-tapas, 0 Yogi who, during tho 
three hottest mootha {April, May, aud June), sits between 
four blazing fires placed towards the four quarters, with 
the burning sun above his head to form a fifth. In fact, 
a Yogi was actually seen not long ago (Mill's India, L 
353) seated between four such fires on a qnatlrangular 
stage. He stood on one leg gazing at tho sun while these 
fires were lighted at the four coraeiB. Then placing hiui- 
self upright on his head, with his feci elevated in the 
air, he lemaioed for three hours in that position. He then 
Bca’ted himself cross-legged and contmued bearing the 
mrring heat of the sun above his head and the fires which 
aurronuded Mm till tbe end of the day, occasionally add¬ 
ing combustibles with his own hands to increase the 

Ihimes. . , I o 

Again, in the Asiatic Monthly Journal for March 1&29, 

an account is given of a Btahraan who, with no other 
apparatus than a low stool, a hollow bamboo, and a kmd 
of crutch, poised himself apparently b the air, about four 
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feet from the ground, for forty mioutcs. This actually 
took place before the governor of Mnclrns. Kor does there 
appear to be any limit to the various forraa of austerity 
practised by Hindu devotees. We reatl of some who 
ac([uire tlie power of remaining under water for a space 
of time quite mcredibie; of others who bury themselvea 
up to the neck in the ground, or even below it, leaving 
only a little hole through which to breathe; of others 
who keep their fista clcuched for years till the nails grow 
through the back of their Lands; of others who hold one 
or both arms aJoft till they become immovably fixed in 
that position and withered to the bone; of others who 
roll their bodies for thousands of miles to some place of 
pilgrimage; of others who sleep on beds of iron spikes. 
One man was seen at Benares {described in the Asiatic 
Researches, vol. v. p. 49) who was alleged to have used 
such u bed for thirtj'^five years. Others have been kuown 
to ebaiu themselves for life to trees; otheis, again, to 
pass their lives, heavily chained, in iron cages. Lastly, 
the extent to which some Indian ascetics will carry fast¬ 
ing for exceeds anything ever heard of in Europe, as may 
be understood by a reference to the rules of the lunar 
penance given by .Mann (XI. 20, XI. 216-220). This 
penance ia a kind of fast w'hich eousiats in dimtuisliing 
the consumption of food every day by one mouthful for 
the wading hidf of the lunar month, begiuniog with 
fifteen mouthfuls at the full moon until the quantity is 
reduced to o at the new moon, and theu increasing it 
in like manner during the fortnight of the moon’s increase. 

Of course all these mortifications axe explicable by their 
connection with the fancied attainment of extraordinary 
sanctity and supernatural powers. 

As a conclusion to the subject of Yoga, I quote a re¬ 
markable passage from Professor Banerjea (Dliilogue.s, pp. 
69, 70) 
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Tho Yogi muy not see op hair wimt pnsH» awraiMt,—Iw mny be in- 
sonxibls to (atcTual iBipfossnona, but ho bn* intuition of things which 
hw neighboure enrnot bob w hour, llo Ijeeomes W buoynnt, or rather 
so sublimated by hia Yoga, that grai-ilation, or, aa BhisfcarwiiirjTi ndla 
it, tho attractive power ol the earth, Las no inlliionco on Llm. lb ran 
walk find iiBcend in the *kj, os if Le wera aospendod under a balloon. 
Ho ran by this intuitive prooesa inform himwif of tlie tciystonra of 
astronomy and anatomy, of all thinjpi, in fact, that may be found in any 
of the different worlds, lb mny call roeolleetion the events of a 
previous lib. He may undcietand the langwige of tho brute creation. 
He may obtain an insight into tho past and future. Ho may di^ni 
the thoughts of others, lie may himself vanish at phsnsurt, and, if ho 
choose to do so, outer into his neighboOT'e body and Uke poesesmou of 
his living akin. 

13 y these and other doctrines of Hindu philosophy we 
arc often reminded that the human mind repeats ifeclf 
according to the sentiment expressed in Ecclcaitietea i. g, 
‘The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be; and 
that which is done iB that w'hich shall he done ; and there 
ia no new thing under the sun/ Certainly almost all 
extravagant ideas now current seem to have their counter¬ 
part, if not their source, in the East Tho practiBera of 
self-irapoacd superstitious restraints and mortifications, not 
to Bijcak of the votaries of animal magnetism, clairvoyance, 
and so-called spiritualism,' will find most of their theories 
represented or rather far outdone by corresponding notions 
existing in this Yoga system invented by the Hindus con¬ 
siderably more than 2000 years ago, and more or 
earnestly believed in and sedulously practised up to tho 
present day. 


G 
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Our next subject is tlie Mitpunsii of Jainuni,’ wbich i8 
sometimes contiected witb tbe Vcclauta. this latter being 
called the Uttara-mlmaasd or as 

fouDded on tho Upanisbads or latter part of tbe 
—while Jnimini’s sy-stem is styled the /»r7n’fl-mi«i«nso 
or AarDia-miwiMrtst/, as concerned with the Alantras aud 
BrahmaiiAS only. It is more usual, liowcver, to indicate 
the opposition of the two systems to each other 1>J c< ^ ^ 
the one MimaBsii and the other Vedanta. In fact, Jaimmi a 
system, like the Yoga, cannot suitably be called a subdivi¬ 
sion of any other system, for it ia in real truth not a 
system of philosophy, but rather of Htualisni. It docs 
not concern itself, like the other systems, with investigi^ 
tionB into the nature of Bouh mlnth and matter* but with 
a coneet interpretation of the ritual of the Veda and the 
solutions of doubts and discrepancies in reganl to Vedic 
texts caused by the discordant explanations of opposite 


1 AJ! iiatal. anunciattd his dortrinea in AphoriiHOB. Hie work 

celled tli» Mimunea-mitPi or JioMini-sul™ » in hook*. It lins 

been pertly edited and ttnnsleted by Pr, Bnlbntyne. A coHunenlAry 
on it was wntten by S^abara snunin, which in being m the 

Biblinthwa Indiea, and tbJe agnin was oommeoted on by lb* «leb^^ 
Mimiesii autbority. Kumirila (also styled Kntnarilii-bbatta. Kniniinlii- 
svSmin), wbc«e work was again foUowed by nnineroiH oLbor coniinfln- 
tarias and treatiaes. A compendious Dsplanution of the system, eal^ 

was written by MadhaTiiisiryu. Jaimiia 
must haw b«n a iMrnod Bmliman, but nothing w known as to the 
djite of ^ 
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Ecliools. ItB only clium to the title of o philosophy 
consists in its of interpretation, the topics being 

arranged according to particular categories (such as autbo- 
ntatiTencss, In^iirect precept, &c,), and treated according 
to a kind of logical method, commencing with the pro¬ 
position to be discussed, the doubt arising about it, the 
PUrva-paLfha or prim A &cic and wrong view of the 
question, the Utiarar^ksha or refutation of the wrong 
view, and the oonclnsion, Ttie main design of the whole 
system appears to be to make a god of ritualisin. Hence 
it consists chieSy of a critical commentary on the Bnlh- 
maua or ritual portion of the Veda in its cotiuection with 
the Mantras, the interjiretation given being an espositioii 
of the obvious literal sense and not of any supposed occult 
meaning underlying the text, ns in the Upanishads and 
Vedanta. Jaimini was, in point of fact, the opponent of 
both rationalism aud theism. Not that he denied a God, 
but the real tendency of his teaching was to allow no 
voice or authority to either reason or God. The Veda 
was to be everj'^rhing. A supreme Being might exist, 
but was not necessary to the system. The Veda, said 
Jaimini, is itaelf authority and has no need of an Autbo- 
rizer. His first Aphorism states the whole aim and 
object of his Eystem, viz., a desire to know- duty (dAarnio- 
jijiuisa). When amplified, it may be thus stated :— 

Ui3dorstAiif1, O Etiid^ntj tbat^ ftftef ^tadjing the Vii^ri witt ^ pre^ 
ceptor, it defiiro to know DAamia or diitj 14 to bo by tboe. 

The fifth Aphorism the strange doctrine of an 

original and perpetual couuectiou betft^ecn a word and ite 
It is thus paraphrased :— 

Tlie conneotiCb of a wotd with ita Is eonti^iDponmwjtiB the 
oHgiii of botbr la ooikjoqticace of this toancctionii llso words of tbo 
convey maorriiig imiructioti m the knowtodge of duty. 

But it ia to be understood that Dharma or duty eon- 
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gists in tile pcrformftucc of the ritual acts prescribed by 
the Veda because they arc so prescribed, without reference 
to the will or approval of any personal god, for Dharma 
is itself the bestower of reward. Some recent iliroun- 
sakas, how'ever, raaiiilain that Dharma ought to be i>er- 
formed os an offering to a supreme Being, and that it 
is to be so performed as a means of emancipation. Even 
a verse of the Bbagavad-glta is quoted in support of 
this view'- Krishna, regarded by his worshippers as a 
manifestsition of the supreme lord of the universe, says 
to Arjuuu,— 

Whatever tho-ti docst^ wbitoTor thou wliat 43 ver thoti aacnficestp. 

thou ftwuy^ wbatovor aufiterity thou do timt 

ns an offetiDg to lo# {IX. ^ 7)^ VO. on Uio Edoctio School 

and Hhfignvad-gttOj p- 131 of this volume,) 

Some singular Bpe<Julations occur in Jaimini fl systenL 
As he maintains the inherent authority of the Veda* 
without any dependence on an eternal Authorizer or 
Eeveoler, so he asserts its o^sii absolute eternity, and 
declares that only eternally jirc-existing objects arc men¬ 
tioned in it. This theory h supported by nSirming that 
sound is eternal, or rather that an eternal sound underlies 
all temporary sound. From Aphorism 18 we gather the 
following:— 

must bo otemnJp bocau&e itfi utteruiiee [eihibitaan] w intended 
to eoavey * loeimiDg to others. If it vara Dot etf^maL it would not eon- 
tinuo till the he^or had If^rned ita sopbo. Bud thus he would Oot Icaxn 
tb* because the ffkuso Imd oeasad to esisi 

Ifj on the other (sayj a. comiiieDtatoT)^ it contmusa to eiiist for 
nny period* botrevtp short* after ceasing to be jieiicoivod, it is impossiblo 
to i^igti any other metant at which tbero b uuy pvidonoe of tbe dis- 
liontinUBiic^ of its whence ite eteniity is itiforred.^ 


t Sseo Muir'a Toxtj^ Tob iiL pp. 53, 57; Dr. Ballant^ne'S MlmAijBa- 
■utra, p, 23. 
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This eternity of sound m further pretended to ba estab¬ 
lished by the two foHowitig Ehort passages, one from the 
Rig-vetla (VIII. 64. 6) and one from Smritis with which 
I close this brief notice of the MirniTim :— 

* Send forth pratBAfi, O Virupo, with aji etomid toicp.* * 

‘ An i>t«rD&] voicG^ without bfiginnifig or end, wew nttci^ed bj the 
fielf-oxistent.' ^ 

liCt me conclude tbese remarks on the singular theory 
of the eternity of sound by observing that the Chinese are 
said to liave a saying, * The echoes of a word once uttered 
vibrate in space to all eternity/ 

T/w Vcdilnia. 

Of orthodoi systetns there only remains tlie Vedanta of 
Vyiisa or Badarayaou;® but this ia in some respects the 


1 1^0 whok te^itof the yig veda (YIIL 64 or 75. 6) Ib rnsniai Fiunani 
Viriipa ^ittiiid forth 

pnvws to thw biESLi'^O'aspirCag and prolidc O Virii|i4,,with an 

etoriiiil voioei* r^itya, thQiijgh tAkoa bj MlminBaias in the $erkSeof 
^ etemah' pi^obabliy uiSbub only * imceasin j^/ Ur. Muir'B Texh*^ voL lii. 
p. 51. 'rhe te^t frojM Smriti ha^ oaly a* yet l^een found in Maha- 
bharatiL, S^ntl-pArv&n S. 5^3, AM-vdi-mdhand 

^ Thn reputed autbor of tliia ByEtem, IbkhmajaijA, is rery lo<^ly 
identified with tbo lefiondaiy peRion tminod Yyaaa, who bt Rippowd to 
have iirmng&i the V-adns and writlfin the ilBhi-bbarata,. and 

n particiiliiT Dbarma^witm or lam'-book. No doubt the nmne Vyasa, 

* fijrangierTi" wii^ applied aa a kind of titlo to vnnoiiJi great writern- or 
oampilcrs and in dua BenBo it Beem^ to linFo been given to the foander 
of the Vedinta ByHtcm. He propoimdfti hk viewn^ as nflualr in Sntmip 
but Badftf£yaTiB*a AphofiMiifi aits genemJiy' called Bfahmfir-sutroTi or 
BometiineB SaiiiralEa-iSutra, and tbo i^fiteni itsolf ib vanouKly atylad 
Brabnin-nilmayiui and SaiinLka-inTiriiijaA (invafitigation into tbo Kuproma 
Soul or einbodlod Spirit). The text of the SuItub and the oelobrntod 
commentary by STatikaradiLiryft have boon edite^l In tho Bibbatheca 
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most important of all the six, both from its closer con¬ 
formity to the pantheistic doctrines propounded in the 
LIpnnishsds, on which treatises as fomiiug the end of the 
V’cda it professes to be founded, and from its greater adap¬ 
tation to the habits of thought common among thinking 
and educated Hindus, as much in present as in former 
periods. The jMintlieiam pervading the Upanishads and 
leading directly to the Vedunta system has already been 
illustrated by a selection of examples. 

The following simple confession of a Vediintist’s faith 
con be added from the (^ihindogya Upanishad(I[L 14):— 

All thin univorso (i -4 is Brahjnft j from bim doe* it pro¬ 

ceed ; into him it is diwlvod ; in bim it breathes.^ So let every one 
ndore bita calm[j+ 

Here, then, we have presented to us a diHcrcnt view' of 
the origin of the w'orld. In the Nyuya it was supposed 
to proceed from a concurrence of innumerable eternal 
atoms; in the Sattkhya from one original eternal element 
called PrakritL; both operatiug independently, tliough as¬ 
sociated with eternal spirits, and, according to one view', 
presided over by a supreme Spirit. But in the Vediinta 
there is no real material world at all, as distinct from the 
universal Spirit. Hence the doctrine of this school is called 
A-dvaiia^ ‘ non-dualism,' The universe exists but merely 
os an illusory form of the one eternal essence (t'o ft'). lie is 
the all-pervading Spirit, the only really existing substance 

Indies by Dr. Ibier, and a portion translated by Prof€S8or Baoorjoa. 
Dr, Bailuiityiio nlito odited and trani^fatecl a portioii of tho Sutnu and 
comniontary aiid n popular {»mpoiidiuin c^l^d tbe Vodanta-sarB. A 
vaat namber of otber oominon^aTioa and treatises dd the Vediinta e3d^ffc- 

^ TbLe is escprosjiod m the toxt by ono componiid, ic^jaldn^ Lnterpretod 
as equimlc-nt to taj-Ja, (al-la, fad^na, Tlie wbok text is mrvam klmlo 
idam Hi £tmia upt7jFTt4!t* Tbo philosophy of the Sofia, 

to bo dovfilDpod out of tbo Korun (sfte p. 3^), appeal’s to be a- 
kind of pantboLsai I’ory similar to that of tbe Veddnto. 
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Even as enrly as the Rig-veda the outlines of 
thia pantheistic creed, which became more definite in tlie 
Upanishads atid ^'edaiits, may be traced. Tho germ of 
the V’edanta Is observable in the Purusha-sukto, oa we 
have already shown by tho example given at p. it. Tlie 
early Vediintic creed has the merit of being exceedingly 
simple. It is comprised in these three words, occurring in 
the (ihandogya Upanishnd (see p. 38), Eka’m evtidvillyani, 
* one only ^enco without a second or in the following 
line of nine short words, Brahma mtyara, jagan jnUhga 
jlvo &ra/ii7n(ifvct nfipciivi(6, ' Bralimn is true, the world is 
false, tho spirit is only Bnihma and no other.* 

As the Nyaya has much in common with the practical 
pbil(^ophy of Aristotle, which gave to things and indi¬ 
viduals, rather than to ideas, a real existence, so the 
Vedanta offers many parallels to the idealism of Plato.' 


^ PLilo does not alwfiyjs BtAtu Ms tLeory of idea* very intelligibly, 
iind probably modified tliism in his later IIo Reems, liowtivor, 

to hH.To intisted on tho doctnno that mind procodod Bund gara riise te 
matteti ofi in othor wordsi, that the TPhole nmtcriiil world prnet»edtHi 
from or tfob actunlly protlucod by^ the Creditor according' to tho idoa or 
pattern of n world esd^iting otemallj and for ^er the some in hts own 
mind. In tlie Timaeua (to) he wiys: "To d»eo%l!t’ the Maktir and 
Father of ihtfii tmiverso (^*3 ia difficult, and, whon ho hcka b^n 

dUcoverodj it Is Impossitile to describe bitn to the miiltitiide.. Accord¬ 
ing to which of two pfttternH virtpr w did ho 

frame the world T Acoording to ottO Bubiiatiiig for ovar tho samo f Or 
nocordmg to one which was pnsduned T Sme*, then, tJiii tmiverw is 
beautiful and its Artificer good^ he oridenily looked in modelling it to 
an eternal {kfSior} |witteiti,* Similurly, Plate iwms to havn held that 
the btnaaji mind hnA existing within it certain abstraot ideas or ideal 
fortnjs which precfedo and are viiilbly manifested In tho lotiial toiu^tsto 
forma around u& For example, tb^ abstract ideas of goodnesa and 
beauty are found pine-exhiting in tho mind,, and^ ns it were, give rise to 
the var^tiH good and baauliful objects before our eyes* In 

the Batao maimer all circular tilings muf^t have been precseded by some 
ideal cirealeir form existing aa an eternal reality. For, according to 
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Badarriyavft’s very fir.4t Apliorism statea the object of 
the whole aystem in one compound word, viss., Bmhma- 
§ijhtua. ' Brahma-inquisltiveueas,* i.e., the desire of know¬ 
ing Brahman (neut.), or the only really existing being. 

Here we may quote a portion of san'karaearya s com¬ 
mentary (Kber*8 edition, pp. 29 and 43)’ 

Tlio knower of Brahnui iitUuns tho ftuprtWfl good <m<f eiupreme object 
of num {jutram pifrmharthafii^ ri rl ipvvt*, anmniata bonom). 

A really existing subsUmco (tasfn) cannot dtomiitoly be thus niia 
aot tbue, ccDDot (optionally) be and cot bo. Tbo knowledge of a ^b- 
shneo just os U is in reolity (rf.a, true knowledge) is not dependent 
on a nmn’s own pcHsoreJ notionit (no “ 

depends on tbo subetonoe itself. To soy of one imd the same post that 
tt is either o post or o mnn or something eW is not true khOwMgo 
(fafliW:;iionani). It is n fahse notion (ini7Ay3->on«»i).* Thot it is a 
post is sloao the tmth, beeani* it is dependent on the sahsUuiee itself 
{cMtv-iant^aivat), Thus the proving of on oinating aabstonce is depen¬ 
dent on the substance itself. Thus the knowledge of Brahms is depen- 
dwit on the substance itself (not on the notion n mnn may forro of 
Brahma), hecause it relates to a really esisting substance (&Aufn-caii/t«- 


Pinto, abfrtrmrt iJoM bad a real, nnebaaging oxistonce of 

tbelr owtlii qiiite iiP-|TQmtc from and iosle^pcndent af th'e ^vor^Tarjing' 
K^norOto objcfctii mad appenraiiMS eoniiMted witk tbonL 

I S^aji-kan appeare here to argute a^unst a doctrine like that nscribed 
to Piotagornsr nhe individual nifin m the aUn 

diird of all thin^/ 

* One of Plato’a of misdaken notloft w that when two persons 

or things have been (we^ and their forms impiisfeiad on th^ mind, they 
ato yetj owing to imperfect otK^ervatioa, mbtakea the on& for the 
other: * Jt renmins that I may form a fid^^e notioD in thiB casc^ when 
knowing yoa loid The^tdnrua and baling the impreasioii of both of yoa on 
that waxen tablet of tbo mind (b JkiA^ made hy a aeal ring 

os it were, eyeing you both from & diRtauce and not sulEcicaitly diatin- 
goishing yoUf I lit the of oach to the impression of the other* 

changhig them like tho«G that put their xhoea on the wreog feet: riri 

All n Irfp^tA xal Thpuet 123 > tOmpftTO 

Bauerjea's iranslation of the Braluna-sUttaj p, a. 
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Ln the second Apliorisin Brabma ’ is defined to memi 
* that ffoni which the production of tliis nniversa results, 
l^tin-kara adds o fuller definition, thus (Rtiers edition, 
p. 3S) 

BtfiLmn h that alt-knornug, all-powerful Cause from which arW 
the pToduction, wutlnuiHiCO, imd dissolution of the univetw, which 
(anh-erse) is modified by uame nud form, contains many agents and 
patioaU {k^Hj-i-bhoktri-Mrp'Mf<^)> »the rtpoailoiy {liiniifn) of actiona 
and effects, and in the form of it* arrun^mont cmnot be canoeiwd 
oye-n 1>J imiid. 

The ApLofi§ms whieh follow, as for aa tbe aSih, proc^ic^l 
to define aud describe the character of God the supreme 
Soul of the universes I here give a summary of the most 
tHtcrcstiiiv of thcin, with portions of the oomniEtitftiy - 

That the supremo Bciog ia omninciant follow* from the fact that Im 
i* the source of the Vodit As frum that Being ovory 

soul i* evolved, so to that satno Being docs evaiy wnl retuirk. How 
can aouls be merged into Ptakriti P for tlicn the intoUigent would be 
absorbed in tlio nnlnteUigBnt. He, the supreme Being, combusts of 
joy. This 13 clear from the A^eda, which describes iiita as tbo cause 
of joyj f***" cutich others muh-t be tlianiselve* rich, *0 

there' must he abundant joy with bim who oiuses others to nojowse. 
Again, he, the one God, is the light iJlfctU}. He is within the sun 
and within the eye. He is the ellierenl elcracnt (aiviaa),* tie is the 

1 The unme HraJitnan is, in fart, derived from the root brih or it*. 

* to grow tmd expand,' and therefore moans litorally the one casence 

wliidi grow* or exprnds. * a trec^' is from the same root. 

V Bee Dr. BaJUntj-ne’e translation, and that of I*H>festor 

a Tlie Pndtriti or f radhana of the SiinJehya system. 

* I'rofcpiior Bauerjea considers thnt the word 'ether’ is aot a go^ 
rendering for which pervades everything. Tliere is 

onr cups and within our bodies, which are surely not ethereaL One 
nf the synonym* of oiSw is and tIuK may ho compared ia some 

i^poctfi ta tb& * Uume * or «pttc& af L^cretidi (L 31 *) * * 
iVa; iafiien vndtque impored tlipai^X feTbmttir 
Oifnnia nappui/iw ^ in retrttM iinmie. 

* And jet Jdl thin^ are not on all iddes lioM and together in 

chso tmd aobd pirl^; there La b Bpoee (or void) in tbmgi,' 
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life nnd th© brcfttb of life {pratfa), Tfo ui tli© lif® with which Itidm 
identities binuelf when b© said to Protfirdnaa, * I am tho life, conBwt* 
ing of perfect knowledge. Worabip mo as the liCo immorUii'’ 

From other portiot^ of the Aphorisms it appears that 
the TO tv, or one uuivcrsal essence called Brahma, is to 
the external world what yarn is to cloth, w'hut milk to 
curds, what earth to a jar, and gold to a bracelet. He 
is both creator and creation,* actor and act. He is also 
Existence, Knowle<ig0, and Joy (Sa<f-cKi-<iiMinefa), but is 
at the same time without parts, unbound by i^ualities 
^ntV'^tno, SCO p. 85), without action, without emotion, 
having no consciousness such as is denoted by * I * and 
‘Thou,’* apprehending no person or thing, nor appro* 
handed by any, having neither beginning nor end, im* 
mutable, the only real entity. 

This is surely almost tantamount to asserting that 
pure Being is identical with pure Nothing, so that the 
two extremes of Buddiiistic Nihilism and V’edantic Pan* 
theism, far as they profess to be apart, appear in the end 
to meet. 


^ Thi$ is from iko KaimhltiiJd-bnkhmAi^ TJ[Kuiiflhi!Ldp 
ProfeafiOP K. B, tnmsltition+ 

^ A tni0 Yinl^ticr spmt La Dbj«!rviib 1 & in tho Orpbii? lijmnJ wben 
thej identify with, the ; tlni^ * iScivf be th^ ether i Zoua 

ifi the earth; S^ciis ia the hei^Ten; is oil things/ Orpbieu Fmgin. 
J[V+ 36J, YL Compare aliso Vir^l^ Aenfiirl Yl. J2j\f Sx. 

^ Prmeipjo caelum nc temiK, campo.'^qoe liqurntes 
Luecateinque globum Luuae^ Titauioque nfitro, 

Spiritim intuB allt, totamqno infujsa por artu,a 
^lena ugitat molem et m^gno ise cor[}Q're miNcoL^ 

^ As sbown by Prof^iri^r Eonerjeo, STaii-kam com^uirefl th^ weend 
pennon irith diirknesd^ becatise there amnot be a real Tboii. So 
S'an^kom nffir inR that * Tlieii ^ and ' I * ore m oppoded ns linrknw nnd 
li^hL Plato flpenkfl nimiLarly of darkness and light in eonnocUoa with 
nonentity and ron] entity. Sophist 254. 
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I rtdd two or threa extracts from ^aii-kara^firyu'a com¬ 
ment on Sutra II, i. 34 :'— 

It niAy te gbjwted timl God i* proTOd not to bo ttc cauiO o£ tha 
tmiTCrw, Why 1 Pwrai tlio vbdblo ins^taiicea of iniusUco {vauhamva} 
And CTOflty Samo ho makos very lotppy, os the gad», &c. J 

somo vary misemWo, i» the bmtes, &«v ; and somo in a middling condi¬ 
tion, as nnsn, && iJnbg tho anthoi- of ouch an unjust crmGou, ho is 
prevail to bo subject to passions like other ponons—that is to soy, to 
partiality and projudiw-^iud thertfomo hb nature is found wanting in 
spoLk'^newi. jVnd by dispensing |siiB and rain, he is cbargoable with 
nudioinus cruelty, deemed culpable even among the wicked, Hanoe^ 
becwise of the instancag of injiietico and cruelty, G«l cannot bo the 
muse of tbe universe. To this we reply ; Injustice and cnwUy cannot 
be charged upon God, Why T Becawte he did not act independently 
God being dependent ereatea this world of 

inequalities. If you ask on wliat ho is dependent, wo reply, on merit 
and demerit ((ihttrmmantfau). Tliat there shmild be an un-^ua 1 
citation dopendent on the roeril and demerit of the souU created, is no 
fatilt of God, As tho min is the common cnitso of the productioo of 
rice and wheat, but tho causes of their specifio diatiiictioiis ^ rice oud 
wheat are the varying powers of tlnrir wsi»ctive reeds; J» i* God tho 
common cause in the creation of goJ-s men, and others J but of tho di*- 
tinctioiw between goils, men, and otliers, the eauMS are iJie mri-ing 
works inherent in their roapeetivo souk 

In comrnentmg on tUe next Aphorism {35), he imswerH 
tho ohjectioti," How could there be previous works at tho 
origind creation ?’ The objection and reply are thus 
stated : *■— 

'Die supremo Being eristod at the beginning, one without a secdmd 
(seep. 103). Honee, before the creation there could Uj no worts in 
dependence on which ineijiuilitiiis might be crented. God may be 
dependent on worts after distinctunu are made. But before the 


* Quoted by Professor Banerjea and Mr. MnUens, and translated by 
them. Dialogue*, p- no. ite, Ess>y on Hinda PktloBophy, p. 190. 
The Aphorism W VaijftaFnl/O JtaiV.riwye ao rijwiWiaftvT/ (aJA.iAi dor- 


hii/ttii. 


Tho original SdEra L*, iVa Aarni'fi'iW*«tf'Id i** c®* taiWi/edf. 
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creotioD thews could be no worlea cnuscd by jurying itifilruiiQeiits, and 
therefore wo ought to find n miifonn crefttton (iuitjtl AVe 

reply: Tlsm does not vitUite otir doctrine, beenuse mrfd is tnYAoui 
b^i»ning {amldittrai miimlrasya). The world being without beginning, 
nothing can prevent works and unequid creatian^ frocQ eontinuing in 
the statijs of cause and effcctp like the seed and ita plant {mjd»kuira-vaf). 

Otlior objectiowu to the Ve-diinta thEory are thus treated 

bj’ San kara :— 

How tbis nniveiiset which ia monifoUh void of life, impure^ and 
irmtionalj prtjcecd from him wbo is one, living, putCt and rtitiomd 1 
We re[dy : 'ilio lifeless world can proceed frete BmUmaj just as IJfolefia 
hair can spring from a living man- But in the universe we find him 
who enjoys and him wdiu ia enjayed j how (wio he be both I Wo reply : 
Sneh are tlie chaugES of the itca. Foam, waves, billowfi^ hubbloa^ are 
not dUrercjit froin the sea. Tlicre is no difference between the nuivorse 
nnd Bralimiu Hie effect Ls not different from its cause. Ife ia the 
soul; the soul hi be. The earth produces diamonds, ro<d£-cryfitfll, 
and Termiliom Tlia same sun producea many lands of plants. The 
same nourishment is converted into hair, nails^ ttc. Ah milk is ohsnged 
into curds, and water into ice, so is Bmhma variounly transformer! 
without external aids. So the spider spins ibi web from its own snb' 
stance. 8o spirit'i assume various shapes. 

Sucli a creed really implies (though, some Vedfintists 
deny tbie) that the ’world is all Muyii, 'a mere illuslDU.' 
iu poiat of fact, a true A^edautist, though he affirms tliat 
Brahma alone la real, allotvs a vi/tlt;(th<irika, ‘practical 
csiateuce/ to souls, the world, and Israra, as diatingtiished 
from pdramurtJiika, ‘ real,' and prdtibJutsika,, ‘apparent or 
illusory esiatenec.’ How, indeed, can it be denied that 
external things exist, when wo see them before our eyes 
and feci them at ercry instant ^ But how, on the other 
hand, can it be maintained that an impure world is the 
manifestation of a pure spiritual essence ? To avoid this 
difficulty, the supreme Spirit is represented as ignoring 
himself by a sort of self-imposed ignorance, in order to 
draw out from himself for his own amusement the separate 
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individuated spirits and various appeaiances, which, al¬ 
though really parta of hla own essence, constitute the 
apparent phenomena of the universe. Hence the ejttcrnfd 
world, the living spirits of individual men, and even 
I^i'ara, the personal God, are all described as created by 
a power which the Vediiiitist is obliged, for want of a 
better solution of his difficulty, to call Milyu, ' Illusion/ 
or A-vidyu,‘ ‘Ignorance/ that is, 'False knowledge’ or 
* False notion/ 

Of this power there are two distinct femiB of operation, 
viz., I. that of envelopment (rttvtrowa), which, enveloping 
the soul, causes it to imagine that it is liable to mundane 
vicissitudes—that it is an agent or a patient; that it 
rejoices or grieves, fee.—as if a person under a delusion 
were to mistake a rope for a snake: 2. that of projection 
which, affecting tho soul in its state of pure 
inteUigence, rtuses upon it the appearance of a world, 
producing first the five subtile elements and drawing out 
from them seventeen subtile bodies (also called liitga- 
sarlra, compri^g the five organa of sense, the five 
®tgnu3 of action, tlie five vital airs, w*itb hufifUii and 
wtcwicis, and the five gross elements in the same order as 
in the S-au kliya (see p. S3), Hence the soul mistakes itself 
for a mere mortal, as it mistook the rope for a snake.* 

By reason of Mayii or A-vidya, then, the Jivatman, or 
'personal spirit of every individual/ mistakes the world, 
as well as its own body and mind, for realities, jnst as a 
rope in a dark night might be mistaken for a snake. The 
moment the perBonal soul is set free from this self-imposed 
Delusion or Ignorance by ft proper understanding of the 

1 Something like tho of Plato. See Banerjisa’a tnnvflalion of 

tho Sutiws p. 3. 

s Sec iJallantyne’ft Lecture on tho Vodiln<».sii«i, p. 05. Iloforonco 
tally also he aodo to the Vodiintft-piiribhMhft, a uiit-book of tho meet 
modcrti Vcdiintiio achool 
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truths tbrongli the Vedanta pliilogopb}^ all the illusion 
vanishes and the identity of the Jivsitman and of the 
whole plienomcniil universe with the Paramatuianj or * * one 
only really existing spirit/ is rc-eatahlished/ 

I^t tne here introduce a version of port of a short 
Vedantic tract in verso, called Atma-hodJia, -knowledge 
of eonl/ attributed to the great San'kaifi6Trya. It is 
highly estcenied ns an exposition of Vedantie doctrines, 
and has therefore been inserted by Dr. Haberiin in his 
anthology of shorter poems,* The following metrical lines 
may serve as a specimeu of Bome of the ideas contained 
in this well-known epitome of Hindu pantheistic pbilo- 
aopby 

Knovledge ^lont> efFc^ctA pmirndpatioiL 
A A is* indi«pgDBabI«> to i?ocildu|^ 

So knowWgo lA e^ntbl to dfrlivemnce (3), 

KnowWgti ftlone disperse^ ignomnee, 

Aa jsuiiKght scatters darkinsiB—not iso octa i 
For igbonuipo ariginateA ia works (3), 

The world and nh the course of mundane things 
Am like the vnin ermttQn of a dreaw,* 

Ttl which Ambition^ Hatred, PridCj onui Bassian 
Appear like phatitoias mlxiiig in confiiElon. 

While the drenifl lasts the oni^cMo seems reah 
But when 'Us past the werhl exists no longer ( 6 ). 

IJhe the deceptive silver uf n shall,* 

So et first sight the world deludes the in on, 

Wliq takes mere aeinhliilicn for rcolity ( 7 )- 
its golden bracelats nro in substance due 
With gold, so are all visible appenrances 
And each dL^tinct oxistonoe one with Brahma ( 8 ). 


^ See the pna^ge from the Mundnka Upanishad, quotod p. 39 . 

^ There Is n Tamil version and commentaxy translated by the 
Her. L F. Kearns, Msdma, 1867+ I have consulted the Tamil com¬ 
mentary fis given by Mr. Kenmjs^ 

■ Cf. Shakspeare's * We are such stuff As dreams are made on, imd 
our little life Is rounded with a alf?epL' Tempetjt, Act iv^ Scimo i. 

* That is, Uie mothor’Of-pearl oyster (iu/ity 
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By oF ihet fivefold eletinnatfi ^ 

Through aetfl pcrfonne^i in former etiites of heing, 

Art formed ootporeisl bodJcflv which breome 
Tho dwuUlDj^-pljijC^ of pleas^irt hoiI of piun (ii). 

The fioul inwnippOtl in firfl Inve^tiog fiJiontliJi * * 
formed of end nil ito ptirity 

Barkeried^ like crystel kid oti coloured eloth (14). 

As winnowed rice is puri^ed from liu&k^r 
So IS the sool dkbiiniinied of its KhentJia 
Hy force of meditatioiv^ as by threfdiing (15). 

The soul is like a king whose mini^rs 
Are body, »eosei^ mind, *nd tnadorstanding,^ 

The soul h whoUj eopartte from ibet^t 

Yot witneasea and overloolcH their actioiw {i8)t 

The foolish think the Spirit aL-ts, wherees 

Hie seiises sre the netors^ so the moon 

la thought to move when elouds ate pftsaing o^er it 

A^Ticn inteBeot arid mind are present, then 

AfiWtioiis, inclmations, pleasiire*, imm 

Are dotive ; in prolontid and dreamfeaa sliiop 

When intelloot is non-existent, tbeso 

E:xbit hot I therefore they belong to miail (2 j). 

As briglifciiess m inhortot m the Run, 

Co&lnc;^ in wnteTi warmneas in tho firo^ 

E'en BO existence, knowledge^ perfect 

1 This is cnlM PaA^^jHa or Pa^iSl 4 !arana^ the production of the 
body, and Lndeed of the whole world, by the acdon of the fir# elomenU 
(seo p. 8j)^ being a dogma of the Vedanta. 

* Kee the remarki^ p* 113. 

^ Tukti seems bene to be equirelent to ft may also mean 

^ nrgnment/ Masoning/ 

* Tho soul is supposed by Vedintisl^ to liave three conditionA bosides 

tho conditioiiji of pure inteliigence, via, waking, dreaming^ and profound 
or droamless aloep While awake, tho soul, associatod with 

the body, ia active and has to do with a real croation. While droaming, 
it has to do with an unreal Cir QJusoiy world When profoundlj and 
drwmlwsly asleep, it ia luipposed to have retired by tho channel of 
some of the pericardial artmes into tho porfeet repose of union with 
the supreme SoiJL See Vedanta^sHtm Iff- i-io. 

^ Hence the Traiantistk name for the one universal ipLrit, 8 a$^d- 
anamiiL 
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And perfect purity inhere in bOuI (23}. 

The tuMlcistwiding cunnotrccognire 

The Mwt, nor does iho foal other knewletlge 
To know iUolf,‘ e’en m a Hhining light 
Requires DO light to make iteelf perceived (s?, 

Tbeaoul (ledares its own condition thu#— 

* I nm distinct from body, J am free 
Prom birth, old age, infirmity, and death. 

I have no senre* j I have no oonnectioa 
With sound or eight or object* of sensation. 

I nA dUitinct from mind^ and *0 exempt 
Prom pasaion, pride, aversion, fear, and pain. 

I have no qxMilities,* I am without 
Activity, and dentitute of option,* 

Ghangeleu), eternal, fonnleas, without taint. 

For ever free, for ever without stain. 

I like the boundleea ether, ponneoto 
1110 universe within, without, abiding 
Always, for over similar in all, 

Perfect, immovable, without affection, 

Ksistence, knowledge, undinded bliss,^ 

Without a second. One, Hupremo am t ’ (31-35)- 
The perfect conanousness that ‘ I am Bmhnia ' 
Removes the false appearences projected 
By Ignorance,* just as disir, sicknen (36). 

The unirereal Soul knows no dfetinction 
Of knower, knowledge, object to bo known. 

Rather i» it enlightened through itself 

And its own eesenco, which is aimplo knowledge (40). 

When contemplation ndis the Anuu* 


t The celebrated Hindi maxiTa, AfJMfliMm rtlMMfwt paiya, ‘ know (*«) 
thyself by tbysoU,’ or ‘ know the soul by the soul,’ has, thereforev a dee^r 
philosophical meaning than the still more celebrated Oreek precept yiMi 
SMvrir, attributed to Thalcs. 

* The epithet nir-jam ‘quality-leas,’ so commonly applied to the 
supreme Being in Indio, wiU bo better underetood by a reference to 

» BPJij perhapB be tumelated* ^ aefitiluto of all rofl43ctwD,’ 

or parhapSt * free frOEQ all wLU/ 

* * tli& projeotiolii of ignonmcie/ Sea p. 109, 
s See note, p, i 5. 
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Of jwnl, the flftmi? of Liiow|^g& blaEtilg tip 
Quititly ■coDfiulJusa tlie liiul i|ponmo0 (4*)' 

Tlio saint ^ wLo bns altiiioed to ftill pcrffletlon 
Of ctmU^platidn, tbo onivorao 
Hxiffiitig in lumBoifi an cl wiLSi tlie oje 
Of kttowledgfl K'os tli® Alt itfl tli« Odo Soul (46)^1 
When bodily disgiibea^ are daaolvenjp 
Tlio perfect saint Iwcomcfl oomplctety bl&ndpl 
Wltlj tbo one Stiub as watnr blonii -'4 with T?ralar, 
jIs nir tinit** with ftlpj as Gro with fire (s®)* 

Ttiat fiftin tttfin wLkh thore is no greater gain, 

That joy ttuin which there is do greater joy, 

Tlint lore than wbicb there 1*1 no greatoi' lore, 
la the one Urwhma^thbi is certain tmth (53^' 

That whleb is Ibmigli, above, below, completOp 
E-vustencoT wi^sdoto, blis^* witbont a secondp* 

I'lndleas, eternal, one—know that as Brabma (55)* 

That which k noitber coarse nor yet minnle, 

Unit wliich b neither short nor longt linbonip 
IniperisbablOp witboat fesrm, imbonni] 

Dy qnalitiftfip withoiit dktl nctm marksp 

Withfiiit A nnme—know that indeed ns Bmhma (59)' 

Nath mg esists hut Brebma, whan aught eliio 
Appears to bo, "tisp like the reirege, fatso* (61). 

With regard to the five sbeatbB (jjafioa-iWa) alluded to 
in the fourteenth verac of the Atma-bodlia, it must be notc<l 
tlmt in the Yedfmta the individuated soul, Vi'hcn aeparatisl 
off from the supreme Soul, is regarded us enclosed in a suc¬ 
cession of cases (Jtorfa) whioli envelop it and, ns it were, fold 
one over the other, ‘ like the coats of an onion.’* The first 
or ^nermost sheath is called the T or 

'sheath composed of mere intellection, associated with 


I Yogia, SCO p. 92 , 

* Ujuiflhi, X term for tho iHudro dfeguiscs JrtSiiuied by Bmhmii. 

» Saf-cid^'inaitdinH. * .il.ffn>yonL 

* imru manMv. 

* A» remarkwl by Dr. Bsllntityiie, Lecture cm the VettinU-Bare, 
p. S9. 
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the organa of perception. This gives tlie personal soul its 
first conception of individuality. The second case is called 
the Mano-vtmya or * sheath composed of mind, associated 
with the organs of aclion. This gives the iodividual soul 
its poweia of thought and judgment. Tlic third envelope 
is called the PrmtcHaiaya or * hicathing sheath,' i.e,, the 
sheath composcrl of breath and the other vital airs associated 
with the organs of action. The fourth case is called the 
Anna-maya or ‘covering supported by food,’ i.e., the cor¬ 
poreal form or gross body; the three preceding sheaths, 
when combined together, constituting the subtile body. 
A fifth case, called Ananda-maya or ' that composed of 
supreme bliss,’ b also named, although not admitted by alJ. 
It must be regarded os the innermost of all, and ought 
therefore, when five are cuumerated, to be placed before 
the Vijftrina-maya. Moreover, a collective totality of sub¬ 
tile botlies is supposed to exist, and the soul, which is 
imagined to pass through these subtile bodies like u throatl, 
is called the ' thread soiir{occaaionally st3dcd the 

and sometimes identified w'ithlliranya-garblia. 

Of course the Vedanta theory, if pushed to its ultimate 
consctjucnces, must lead to the neglect of all duties, reli¬ 
gious and moral, of all activity, physical or intollectual, and 
of all self-culture. If everything (to Trili-) be God, then 
3-0U and he and I must be one. Wliy^ should an}' etibrts be 
made for the advancement of self or for the good of others ? 
Everything we have must be common property. Accoril- 
ing to the Brihad-arnnyaka Upanishad (IV. 5) :— 

Where there is j>pj?thing like duality there ono MW another, one 
Hinolls iHiothw, one tufstes nnotlier, ono Kpeoks to nnotber, ono heats 
Jinother, ooo mintlfl nnother, oae regards itnotber, one know* imotbor; 
blit where the wbolo of tliia (ri sii) is ono spiiit, then wliom and by 
what Hia ono 8w1 whom awl hy what can one smell 1 whom and by 
what can one taKto ? to wibom ami hy wbat mm oae speak 1 whom and 
by what can one bearl wliom and by what can one mind 1 whom and 
by what con one regani t whom and hy what can one know 1 
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This Indian paDtheism is paralklal by some phases of 
modern German tbonght^ as deseribed by Dean Afansel 
in the following ext met from one of his Essays lately 
published 

With Gertniin p}iilck9oph&rs the root of rtU uiis^hief m the number 
—Belf find Not^F^ Kgo nnd Non-ego, Tlie pantboint tolls me that 
1 hftvo not a real distinct osiatesiico find tan it j of my own^ but thnt I 
nm mi^mXy a plieneinenat manifestation^ dp aa aggregate of inamy mrini- 
fostations of the yno iafinito Being. If [then] we shrink from Kiliitism, 
tbetti PonminA the alternative of Paothormi. The ini&tincts of oar nature 
plead agairutt annihilation and mainLaiEL, in itpiio of phitosophyp that 
there inuKfc nadty ejdst ^metbing lomewhere. Granting that some¬ 
thing exists, why that Bomalhing to bo OHilled E^got What qnaiitiea 
am it [lOefieM which shall make it / mther than 27i#;rtip or any one 
being rather tluui any other ifceihgi 1 am directly conBciourt of tbo 
exii^tenco of a aelf. But this consEnousnesa is a deltiRlbn^ Thia self ia 
hut the ptionomeanl ahndow of a further wlfp of whidi I am not con¬ 
scious. Sviiy may not ihh also he a slmdow qf something fiiziher stilL T 
Why may there not bn a yet more lemote reahtyi which U itflfilf 
neither self or nat-selfp hut the root and foundaUenp and at the same 
time the indifference of both I Thii< ultimate ejdptence, the ono and 
Kole realltyp is then sot tip os the deity of pkiJosaphyp and tho result is 
pure pemthoism. 

Perhaps it may not be out of place here to contrast 
mth lacliaa ideas Aristcitle^s grand eoiteeptiou of the 
Datnrc of God as propouuded in the eleventh hook of 
his Metaphysics-In chapter vii* of that book AriEtotlc 
aays (notp hotveverp quite in the order hete given) 

The pniici[de of life is in God ; for energy of mind const it utes life, 
and God tis thb etiei^^. Tle^ tlie Gret mover, impacts motion and pnr- 
siiES the work nf creation as someciiing Lliat is loved (miw di wf 
Hif) course of life must be similar to what la mont excellent in 

nnr own sdiorfc career* But ho esdots for over In this exoo11euc«p whereas 
this Ls impossible for ua^ Uk pleaHore oonaiots la tba exercue of his 
c>4i7^ntial energy, and on this acc^mnt vigilance, wakefulness, and pcrec]>- 


1 Tlik work hm been wdl tiarmlated by the Rev* J. IL iPMuJKtn, 
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lion nrc most to liitiu Agivin, thft wo ojmtiiioo GoiT# 

n&ture tlso more won^Ierful doo* it fipp^air to iiJt I lo Is on oD>rtui.l (A 
jind mofit (excellent (wgj'ffr^f) Boin^. IIb- is indivifiilila devoid 

of parts and liaviiig no mAgoitude for Ood miparta 

motion tlirongb uidnito Dmo, and nothing finite^ as mognitudo 101^ cnu 
have an inlinite capacity. Ilo is a being doroM of |)as£iciDB and 
able {d’Taii; xaJ 

Before quittiDg tlie subject of tbe philosophy 

it sUoBld. stated thut lu mauy points the Yedunta 

atrrccft with the t^aii*khva^ The order of creatiOQ in both 

o ^ 

is ncoriy the Raroe* though the * Originant' in one case is 
Prukfiti, in the other A-vidyd^ "ignomnce' (or false 
knowledge'). But even here tm attempt is made by eomc 
to establish a community of ideas by identifying both 
Pral:riti and A-vidf/d with J/«yd or 'illusion/ In both 
systems the gross elements proceed from subtile pTmciples, 
imperceptible to sense^ in the same order (see the @ai>* 
khyan account of the elements, p. S3)/ In both there is 
a subtile as well as a gross body/ The natuxe of tic 
soul in being incapable of cognition without the help of 
the raiud or internal organ is described 

in nearly similiir language by both. x\gain, this internal 

* Henco, niKonimg to tlio Imaslntorp Amtotlo^ idea of God is thnt ho 

i.«i a Being whoso essenoo Ls love, tDiniiroatod in otemnl tbo liitiil 

ceiui* of thiA energj- I>emg Llie Luippkefifl of Li* creature in wbloh h# 
liiiiiB&lf partid petrfw for over. AriBiotle^ ngain^ wamn bifl di^oiptes ELgaii^t 
regitrdiiig GixlV oatiiro tlniTtigh tlio morliqm of i\mt own aubjoctivity. 
Tfii>ro \a a MlobmteK! pu^ge in hook XI. ehap in whicli ho fiaj« 
lliai trudltiocui Lava been handed down representing tbe heAvens n» gwlot 
and the divine c^svotsy (ri an embmebig the whole of neituro; and 
those traditiucLB, ho aihrms, arc kept up to win over tha multiciido and 
sectire obedience to the laws and for t he sake of geocml expediency. tM 
that ncconnt gods are described oa existing tn tlio form of tnan 
swr®!';), or even ns taking tbe sbape of nnimala^ 

* The grof^ body ia sometimeB called the niae-gntod city of JlnihmA 
(i?rtiAFna'l>Nira)t fiom its being the abode of tho floyl and ftom Lta ba^^ug 
nine opening?. 
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or^in (<iu(aA*iar(i7Mt) is lieM by both to staud botwceu 
tlie'oi^Atis of perception, and those of action, ns an eleventh 
organ partaking of the nature of each {see p. 84), But 
M'liilc the Saii khya dWIdea the internal organ into 
' Intellectnal perception,’ Aliankttra^ ‘ self-consciousness,’ 
and Manas, ‘ the reasoning mind,’ the first being the great 
source of the others (see p, 83)1 tli® \edanta projjoundB a 
fourth division, viz,, or ‘ the faculty of thought. 

On the other hand, the Vedauta adds two Praroa^aa or 
'instruments of true knowledge’ ‘non- 

perception 'or * negative proof,* and AFthUpaiti, ’ inference 
from circumstances’) to the four admitted by the Nyaya 
(see p. 61), while the Siin-khya rejects the Nyaya U-pa- 
mtina, and retains aa its only three Pramapae, Prattiaksha, 
Anunulna, and &ahd^. 




CHAPTER VU. 

Tn'tg^dar Sjfstenis anti Eclectic School, 

Before jjassiog to tlie Eclectic School I may meutioii 
that n celebrated work by Jladhara, called Sarva-dar&oa- 
san-graba, gives a concise description of vations Hindu sys- 
tcms and sects, religious and philosophical, orthcKlox and 
ketcrodox, even including the science of applying qnick- 
silver (wiseA’am. regarded aa a form of ^iva) or its pre¬ 
parations to various chemical and nlchemical operations, 
imd emliracing also Fap ini's theory of gram mar. 

Madbava lived in tbc fourteenth century'. He was 
elder brother of Buy'ana, and associated with him in the 
commentary on the Rtg-veda. (By Mr. Burnell, however, 
ill his preface to the Vansa-bnlliEnana, he is idenlifted 
rvith Sayana.) He was also prime minister in the court 
of Bukka 1 . at Vijay^a-nagara. He wrote many works 
(e.y., an introduction to the MlmUnsa philosophy, called 
Nyaya-mrda-vistara, a commentary on ParTi^ara's law-book, 
the KfLla-nirnfiya, &c.), besides the Sorva-dar^na-saii graha. 
This latter treats of fifteen sy'sterns ns follow i i. Ciurvaka- 
dar^ana; 2 . Bauddha-cr ; 3. Arlmta-d*; 4. Ramanuja-d*; 
5. Purna-]jrajna-d* j 6. Nakuli^-prisujieta-d'; 7. ^aiva-d° f 
8. PratyabhijhiiHrr; 9. Rases vam-d'; la Anlukya d*; 

II. Akshapfida-d* ^ 12. Jaimiiii-d"; 13. Pil^iiii-d* ; 14. 
tSan-khya-d"; 15. Patahjalard’. The ^^edanta is not here 
included. The third in the list is the sys tem of the Jninas 
or Joins, vrhom Madhava calls Arhatn.^ Ramitnuja, the 

^ In the pm^ious editioo of iod^ko Wisdom a ehort accoutit waj 
imro giToii of tbc daiDDH. Tim tiAS Imn ^poT^eded by mj Aumtmrj cf 
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fottmler of tbc fourtli, was a ViusliriaTa Itefonner, 4 t1io, 
according to 11 . IL Wilson, lived about tluj middle of tlie 
twelfth century. The fifth is the doctrine of An an da- 
tlrtha, euiuanicd JladhYutarya, and also called Aladliya- 
niandira, liia epithet PSrHO-prajim merely meaning ‘ one 
wlioae knowledge ia eotnplete. The sixth ia the system of 
a branch of the Muhefivams, ns shown by Professor E. 11 . 
CWell (Colehrooke's Essays, I. pp. 43’. 434 )* He con¬ 
jectures that Ssvn himself, called Nakuliiaa, may have been 
the supposed founder of this sect, and points out that the 
Pa(iu|ii:itaa arc worshippers of Siva as ' master 

of all iuferior creatures ' (explained by sonic to iiieau *lord 
of jmSu or the soul entangled in the bonds of matter ). 
The eighth is like the sixth and that of the AlttheiSvaras. a 
form of ^aiva doctrine, but more pantiudatic, tlic Saivas 
muintainUig that God is in creating, Karmodi-itajKisha, 
‘depeudent on the acts, &c., of individual souls,’ while 
this eighth asserts that Gwl’s will is the only t^use of 
creation; for it is said, ' He lieiug independent (mr-apei- 
aha/t) and regarding no face but his owj», threw all exist- 
ciiees as a reflection on the nurror of himself.' Hence 
jnxitt/ctbhijnfi is defined as 

‘ recognition as of a visible object or linage, Ihe tenth is 
the VaiseshikfL (See note, p. 65.) I propose here to speak 
of the first only. 

77fe OiiytdlvtA 

Nothing is known about Carvaka, the Pyrrho iitid Epi¬ 
curus of India and founder of the materialistic seliool. 
His system is the worst form of all bercslesr and therefore 
honoured w'ith the first place in Madhavii^arya s Sarva- 

tbs Jaina iiptcm, and of tLc purtictdar ptilDlii irUicli disttagtiuh it from 
UuddliisiD, in my raecnt Tolmns on BntldliinD (p. S*9)p published by 
.Mr. Mmray, Albemiurle Street, 
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lu tlifl Suuti*p!ii*vaii of the iJnha- 
bbarrxtft {1410, &^) there is a story of a Rfiksha-^^a Tiarosd 
r^n'iika, who, in the disguise of a mendicant B nib man, 
reviled Yudhbhthini, during his triumphant entry into 
Kostmiipunii and uttered profane and heretical doctrines, 
Sle wa-s, however* soon detected* and the real llrlhmana, 
filled with fury, killed him on the spot. This legend may 
pos^sibly rest on some basis of fact. 

The creed of the cVirvakas* who are sometimes called 
fjokRyatas or LokayatikaisJ is aaid to have been derived 
from the Varhastmtya Sfitras (Aphorisms of Vrlhaspati), 
They reject all the PraoiRijaa^ or * sources of true know¬ 
ledge/ except Pratyaksha, 'perceptioa by the senses^ 
(see p- 6[)* they admit only four Tattvas or ‘eternal 
principles, visi,, earth, fdr, fire* and water, and from these 
Intelligenee {i-mtanya) is alleged to he prcnluced; they 
affirm that the soul is not different from the bo<ly; and* 
lastly, they aasert that all the plienomena of the world 
are spontaneously producedwithout even the help of 
Adnshta (sec p. 58), I sum up their views with a version 
i>f a passage in the Sarva-dariana-saU’graba (I[5vara-<hmdra 
VidyuHagara's edition, p* 6), setting forth the opiuiotis of 
the ( Tirvnka materialists according to the supposed teaching 
of Vrihospati.* The sentiments* it will be perceived, arc 
worthy of the moat acepticaJ, materialistic, and epicurean 
of European writers:— 


t By fiODio this name is given to n subtlivijiioh of Llio (^arvaluut;. The 
ni^me ifi applied to anj adbor^cfit of tho toatemlihtio s;oIido1; 

Vedruita‘slrn.*^8a-S5+ 

^ I bavo ooDjfulted Frofcpasor E. U. Cowdl^s appendiJr to Col&brooke^a 
and Dr. proao IracLBlatum as given by him in bb article 

on ‘ Indbii Matcrmlists ^ (Eoyoi Auntie Society 'b JonmaV voi adx., 
art xiy Ho compares a passage in tbo V'ish^jU'pirrmn lU. iS, which 
ccntaijis ^imilnr .-^ntiinOJita Ch also the ^^poeeb of ibo rationfllbtic 
Bmhniiu] Javiili, addre^eii€cl to Bama in the Kiunciya:^ 
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Ifo Luavfln exitiUt no final liberition, 

Jfo Mini, no otbifr worlil, m rites of CMtPp 
No recomponse for ncta; tho Agniliolni,^ 

The triple Veda, trfplc i»Jf-«niiiuaml,* 

Awl all the duit and iwheA of ncpoiiliinec— 

'iliftte vielil a tnejinB of livelihowl for men, 

Deroid of Lntcllect atid iuuilinoii& 

If TiiAiiim alauglitored at a Micrifico 
Are nuKed to boftvonl^ miujsloniiv* wbj abould not 
Tbo Hvcrificor immointo Lia fjither t 
If olferiogs of food can fotiafy^ 

U tmgcjf dcpartoJ spin la, why mpply 

Tbo niftn who gHJw a puriioy with proviaionB 1 

Ilia friomU at home citn Feeil him with eblatidUK. 

If thww abiJiDg in wksliid apherea 

Ato filled with food preaented upon eartht 

Why ihould not tlioao who live in nppe* rtorfea 

Bo nonrUliod by a meal spread wit below ? 

While life^®diirea let life I* spent in wtsn 
Andijyrfiimoiit; lot a ninn borrow' mousy 

bi« frieoila nnd feast on molted butter. 
How <fin thia body when reduced to dual 
Revisit earth 1 nmi if a gbost can pusa 
To other worhla, why dtiaa nob alrong alleetion 
For thofio he Icavea behind attmet him back 1 
The eoBtly tit« on joined for those who die 


I See notflf p. *&. . , i » t 

» Tr{‘Ja>i4th * eontro! over tlmngbU, words, end octionB, denoted by 

the throe DmiJiia or stoves carriwl by escetiea See Mann XII. *“» ' ]■ 
* Thia, as Dr Muir points out, refers to Menu V, 41, wbero it ts 
stated that animals duly sacrificed are conveyed to mimaionfi of supremo 
folirity. Cf. Miiho-bhStabi, Ab,'amedbik«-pnmui 793, &c, 

« 11,10 is a hit at the Ifriiddhe, one of the most im|»rtmit of all 
Hindu MsUgioua acts, when oblations of cakes and libatioua of water 
„re made to the spirit* of doreased fathers, greadfalhcrs, and pregoni- 
tore. Tbo strict obmrviuiM of three eecemoiiies at regular 

at least an evidenre of the atrenfith of filial f«Jing anmeg ninduit 
llrepcct for paretits and their memory Im* all ll.o aanclion of religion, 
and is even inore insisti'd on ns a religioue doty than in huiopt 

t < Lot ns cat and drink, for to-morrow we die * (* 3 *)- ^ 

Ur Moiris note. Cumimre such Horetian precepU as EH- 3 t 
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Are a tDore moans of UWibwd doi^isod 
Dy flAcerdotfil ciinning—nothing more. 

The three compoeora of tlio idplo Yedn 
Were rognee, or otiI ppsritSi or buffoons. 

Tho recitation of m^^eriuiis wortip 

And jabber ^ of Use is simple Donsense^ 

Eclectic School of the Iihagavad-(/Ufi. 


Ab a fitting conclngiiou to the subject of Indiai] philo- 
aopky let me endeavour to give bouic idea of ouc of the 
moat interesting and popular works in the whole rawge 
of Sanskrit Jiterature, called Bhagaved-gita, the Song of 
Blmvegut—that is, the mystical doctrines {Ujyamshiidrt^i^) 
Rung by ^the adorable oue*—a n^^me applied to Kri^hijia 
when iilentified with the supreme Being. This poem, 
abounding in sentiments borrowed from the Upanishads, 
and commented on by the great ’^'edautic teacher San- 
kstficaryaj may be taken to represent the Eclectic school 
of Indian philosophy. j\s the regular systems or Darsana^ 
were more or less de velopments of the Upanishadsp ao the 
Eclectic school is connected with those mystical treatises 



^ Two curicRifi Yedlc wordB, farlhan and lurj^arlj iiro given in tht^ 
teicL nA sproroeii^ of wliat I suppoeo roodci'ii sco ffors might; catl ‘ Vedic 
Killing.^ Tlmj- «ciLfj Dr. Moir poiats oul^ la X. io 6 , &, rind 

Nirukta XlII, 5+ their explojiAtion seo Tii^htlrngk nnd Reth and 

my Sanjikiit-EiiglLJtb Dictioimry. 

* At the end of each chapter the name of tbu rhapter is given in tlie 
plura]; tbiL% /^i tfpanishaitUf See noto 4^ 1:^5, 

® The name of thk UpmiislMd is cloiived from ft t^agen Sveyivatariv 
wbo^ lit tbo end of the work (VL 31), is sold to ba^u taugbt llio doc¬ 
trine of Srahma to the most excellent of the four orderE. It him boon 
translate^i by Dr. Ruer into Knglbbf and nearly oil by Professor Wober 
Into Om-mAD (Indisobe Studien 1, 421-419), The author must have 
been a S^aiva (not a like the author of tlie Dbngavnd-gitnX 

as he identifies Eudm with the supreme EKsiiig^ According to ^VUson^ 
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vedsi {bcb p. 43)- Tliift latter is doubtless a comparatively 
luodcru work, but wlietber composed before or after the 
Bliagavad-|pta, certain it is that the design of both 
appears to be the same. Tliey both aim at reeonciliug 
the conflicting views of different sptems, and both do 
BO by nttEmpting to engraft the STui-kbya and Yoga upon 
Vedanta docirluca.' Altliougli, tberefore, tbe order of 
creation and mucL of tbo cosmogony and other Siin-khya 
Aiews arc retained in both, the paramount sovereignty of 
tbo supreme Soul of the universe (Brahma) as the ai»urce 
and ultimate end of all created tbiugs, and yet wholly 
independent of all such creations, is asserted by both. 

Some extracts from the Svetasvatam, describing the 
cbaractor and attributes of this supreme Being, who is 
everythiTig and in everything, have already been given at 
p. 43. The following arc additional estrocts from the 
first and third chapters (Rticr, pp, 50, 55 » 5^): 

I'his (»ilii«)!ut« linJuBft) nhould be motlitntcd on ew oiorual mi f» 
ftbiding in one’s own Jioul j for hesid* liim tiiem i* notlibg to 1« knewu 
(nnlajlt vedilartfatit hi A* oil in ueds {(Htdiv), bntier in 

rittun, water in o rivor, aini fire in wood, so »that ebsolute Soul per- 
ceLvi^ within liunitcir by a person who bi.lioWa him by niMOJ of trutli 
find bT muitmiy. 

lU iA 1L0 eytt or all* the face of all, the afun of dl. ih& Fcmt of ftlU 

Thou art tbo black bw (ttUafy jHdan-ffak), the green birJ with rtd- 
coloured eye, the cloud in whose womb deeiMs the li^tning, the mjimh, 
the senR Without Iwginning thou pervadoat aJJ things by thy almighty 
power J for by Iheo nrt all the world* created* 

'I’he following, iigaiTj, ia an e*vamplc of a passage occur- 


S^la, ‘white,' ■ whit^hoitw.1.' .Siv|aJi*Au. ‘ white-hair^,’ 

.^vdadMIa, ‘white-blooded/ were name* of four diemplea^ of STiva. 
Weber suspects hero a mifision of Syiiea Cb«*tian». and thinks that 
both the Upanishad nnd Llie Gita, the latter ospcdally, may have bor- 

rewind id«w fnim ChriBti*kHitj+ ^ r i ■ 

* See l>f. Ruer’* Lottodurtiion for a full explanation of this. 
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ring ia the fourth chapter (5)1 which is decidedly Situ- 
khyan id its tone : — - 

Hie one unbern (indiridnal soul), for the sake of eojojinent, Hcaclitiie 
to tlio One uotiom (/Vatrifi), irliich is of a irhite, red, nnd hlnek colour 
[tuTLS^cnof'Qvideutly to ttio ttireo Siinkhyan Ou^], ^hich is of one 
and the same form, lUid produce^ a mnnifotil offspring. Tlien tbe other 
tmbom (or ctomoJ ooal) abandons Iwr {Pmkfiti) wliose on joyment he 
has enjoyed. 

Let US HOW tuvD to the BhagaTad-gitn, The real author 
of this work is uoknown. It was at iia early date digni¬ 
fied by a place iu the rirahii-hharatn, in which poem it lies 
imbedded, or rather inlaid like a pearl,' contributing with 
otlier numerous episodes to the mosaiedike eiiaractcr of 
tliat immense epic. The Bbagavad*g!ta, however, is 
quite independent of the great epic; and it cannot be 
qticatioDed that its proper place in any arrangemeut of 
Hauskrit literature framed with regard to the continuous 
development and progress of Hindu thouglit and know¬ 
ledge should be at the close of the subject of philosopliy. 
The author was probably a Biahman and nominally a 
Vakhpava, but really a philosojiher whose mind was cast 
in a broad and comprehensive mould. He is supposed to 
have lived in India during the first or second century' 


* It has been intevpbkieil into the £Lfithma-pnrvan of the filnha- 
bharata, and is divided into eighteen chapters or into three Metione, 
each eontoining six lecturee, commencing at line S38 of the twcoty- 
tlftb chapter of the Fbrva, and ending at line 153 a- Such in the «sti- 
matioti in wbicli the work ia bold both ia Asia and Kurepc, llmt it 
him been translated into Hindi, Telugu, Kanarese, and other EaMtem 
language’s and i» ehso well known by Eurupean tmlldatioDi, of which 
that of Sir C* Wilkins, published ic Loadoo in 17S5, wtib tlie find, 
Air. J. il Thomson's edition and tmnslntion, pnbJklietl, with an ehibu- 
mte introdnetion, by Stc<|ihen Aii.'din m iSs5, is, on the whols^ a very 
meritortons production, nnd I am glad to acknowledge my tibligntioiis 
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of our era.' Fiuding ao rest for ills spirit in auy one 
system of philosophy, as commonly taught in his oa u 
time, much less in the corrupt Bnlhamnism which sur* * 
rounded him, he was led to make a selection from tho 
various sohoola of rationalistic xiud dogmatic ihouglit, so 
as to construct a composite theory of his own. This he 
did with great perspicuity ond beauty of Uoigna^, inter* 
weaving various opinions into one system by taking, so to 
speak, threads from the SiTn-khvo, i oga, and \ edanta, as 
well as from the later theory of Bbakti or ‘ faith in a 
supreme Being.'* With these threads he weaves,^ as it 
were, a woof of many-coloured hues of thought, which ore 
shot across a stiff warp of stern uneompromising panthe* 
islic doctrines, worthy of the most decided adherent of 
the Vedanta school.'’ Of these cross threads the most 
conspicuous are those of the San-khya system, for which 
the author of the Gila has an evident predilection. The 
whole composition is skilfully thrown into the form of a 
dramatic poem or dialogue, something after the manner 
of the book of Job or a dialogue of Plato.* The speakers 


1 Somv consider that hs Uvod bite a* Ui« thirti Mctury, and somo 

pkeo liini Men later, but with tlies*® t 

* The Aphcni‘iifL& of the editing of which wtis eomroonwd 

bv Dr. Ealkntyne «id »ntint.«1 by ProfcaiMir Griffitb, hh sae«^r at 
Benoiv., deny that kpOwioJge »the one ihbg '‘"f. 

the subjeetbn of knowledge to the higher jirtMipk at makti, faith m 
OcmL' The first Apheri»>m iniMnluoeit the inquiiy tie nntate o 
faith, thus, Atfiiita bhakii-jijAfl*5. Profweor Weber >iBd ethers ihmk 
lhat tho introduotion ef Wirji and into tho system duo 

to til# intiuenaa of Cbrifitioiiitj'. 

» The pmlomiiimi.-# of panthL^nUi. doclKoe^ notw^t^iamiing tb# 
to interffoftvc tb#in with |jOTtioa# o? tb# San ija an oga 
ay-Hteini « denoted br the fact that tho V'e.iib.tiste rlaim this jwim as 

All oxpooDDt of tbeir own opinJoTV#^ . r tt : 

1 if is. hon-evor. siyl«l en irpankhad, or mther s senes ef Up^i 
,.hi,de, because, like the Upanishods, it tevenls sortet and mystienl 
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arc the two most important peraoDCges in tho llaliii- 
bbumta, Arjuna, and Krishya, Arjuiia is iwrliapa the 
real hero of that epic. He b the bravest, iitid yet the 
moat teudcr-hcjiTted of the five song of Pilydu. The god 
Knshya, who b identified with Viahyu/ aad in thb philo¬ 
sophical dialogue is held to be an incarnation of the supreme 
Being himself, had taken human form as the son of Devaki 
and Vasudeva, who was brother of Kuuti, wife of Papdii. 
Hence the god ivaa cousin of the sons of Piiydii, brother of 
Dhritarashtra, the sons of these brothers being of course 
related as cousins to each other. In the great war which 
arose between the two familit's, each contending for the 
kingdom of Hastinapura,* Krisliya refused to take up 
arras on either side, but consented to act as the charioteer 
of Arjuna and to aid him with Ids advice. At the eom- 
rnencement of the Blmgavad-gltn the two contending 


doetrinea. For at tU© clojie of tlia (XYIIL 6 jX 

BajB, * 1 h^va thus comnninicatod to you knowlcilga more secret 
thpin sijCTot il-«ir {i‘/i m^ jMiiam mayti). 

^ Professor (Indbclie Bhuiien L 400) thinks tltfit Bn'ilimfitis 

Hioy have cirDssed the sea to Asia Minor at the bo^nnini^ of the t liristinn 
om, and on their n-tuni made use of ChrLstiiin norrati^eA to rubricate 
the stoiy of thfir deifi«i hero* Kp^hnn, whose very name would romind 
diem of Chiiftr TLo le^nds of the Isutli of Kfishiia ckiid his fjetfieeu- 
tion by temutd U3| aijR Weber, too strihlogly of tlio correspond¬ 

ing Chrialiim nortativos to leave rooto fop the suppoaition that the 
aimilaritj in qtiilc nccidental. Accord ing to LAsseo, tho pa^ngea of 
the MflJiabhmta m which Kfishiia pocoivofl divim Uonoura ara lator 
ickterpolat loots oiul the rail worship of KfLhija is not found lief ore the 
Jifth or sixth coatuiy. Dr, Lorinsort as wo sliall proaeatly see, ihinkA 
he can tmeo the itifluence of Christiaoitj tbwighout tho Bhiigavad- 
gitA The legend of 0 vota-dvipa In tho ^faiii-hharata (XIL ^795} 
oortainly favonrs tho idea of somo inteicOiirHo with Europe at an early 
date. The legends relating to Krishna are found detailml at fuU in 
the tenth book of tlio Bha^vatn-puraiUi nnd ita Hindi p'lniphrtL^ the 
Prem Sagor. 

^ See the OpitotnO of this gtcat epic in a subseqnent Chapter. 
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ftrmics arc supposed to be drawn up in bfittie array, wlien 
.-Vxjunn, struck with sutlden compauctlon at the idea of 
lighting his way to a kingdom through the blood of hie 
kindred, makes a Euddcit resolution to retire from the com¬ 
bat, confiding his thoughta to Krislnja thus {I, 28-33) 

Bcholduif thcM tny rolflUii'e* omiyoil 
Before tny eyes in semed line of battle. 

Preparing for the daidly fray, my limbs 
Art nil roltucad, my blood driw up, a tn^or 
l^Ies my fram t, the liairs upon my akin 
Bristle with boritir, ail my body bum* 

As if with forer, and my tnind wliirls round. 

So that I cannot atand upright, nor hold 
The bow GnnllTo slipping fmiu my band. 

1 mnnot—will not fight—O mighty Krishna. 

I sect not Tictoiy, I seek no kingdom. 

What shall we do with wsgal pomp nad power, 

What with enjoyment* or with life itaoB, 

When wo have slaughtered )01 our kindred here I 

Krishna’s reply to this speech is made the occasion of 
the long philosophical and theological dialogue which, in 
fact, const itutea the Bhagavad-gita, the main design of 
which undoubtedly Is to exalt the duties of caste al>ove 
all other obligations, includitig ihe ties of friendship and 
aflcction, but at the same time to show that the practico 
of these duties is compatible with all the self-mortification 
arid concentration of thought enjoined by the Yoga philo¬ 
sophy, ns well as with the deepest devotion to the supremo 
Id lin g, with whom Krishya claims to be identified. As 
Arjuna belongs to the mill to ry caste, he is exhorted t>j 


• Tboro is n sect among the llinda* called GinnpityM, who identifi 
flsnapnli or Gaiiem wilh tlic supreme Being. Their dodniMM art 
embodied in tlie Gsueia-puriuia, but they have a poem _® 

Qanekirgltji, whioh i* iJentirtl in »ubst(in«i with the Bhagnva gils, 
the name of Gaifeia being auhstituted for that of Kn*ihnn- 
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perform bis duties as a soldier. AguiQ uud agaiD is lie 
urged to Bglit, without the least thought about couee- 
qucucesi auJ without tUe slightest question iis to the pro¬ 
priety of slaughtering his relations, if only he acts in the 
path of duty. Hence wo Iiuvo the following sentiments 
repeated more than once (III. 35, XVIIL ^7, 4S):— 

lietter to do tlio doty of oiio'b caste,' ' 

T1 tough bnd And ili-porfonuod and fraught mtli ovil, 

Tliiut undertake tlio buaiiiCBA of aaother, 

Howovor gooi\ it be. For better far 
AbADdon life At than not fulfil 
Oqq'b own work j mnothei 'A duty 

EiingB dan^r to tlio mnn who moddlea witli it. 

Forfoction U jdoiio nttoiDed by him 

TVlio eworvea not fmm tbo bufiiDeds of bbt castOa 

Eemcmbermg the sacred character attributed to this 
poem and the Teneration tu w'hieh it has alivays bccu held 
throughout India, we may well understand that such 
words as these must have exerted a powerful influence for 
the last iSoo years ; teoding, ns they must have done, to 
rivet the fetters of caste-institutions which, for several 
ceutories preceding the Christian era, notwitlistonding 
the efforts of the great liberator Buddha, iwcreaaed year 
by year their hold upn the various classes of ILitidu 
society, impeding mutual intercourse, preventiug healthy 
interchange of ideas, and making uatioinil unlou almost 
impossible. 

Before proceeding to offer furtlier examples, we may 
remark that os the Bhagavnd-gtta is divided iuto three 
sections, each containing six chapters, so the philosophical 
teaching is somewhat distinct in each seelion. 


* CouiptiTO S^Akuntnlii, votw> 133, ' Verily tlie occupation in wLidi u 
mnn is born, though it bo in hod repute, tnuBt not bo atiAndoncd,' The 
wordit used (wkAa-j!av«-i^nA<i) are the sumo us those in the Bimgavod. 
gUo. 
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Tlic first Bectiqu dwells cliiefiy on the benefiLs of the 
Yoga system, pointing ont^ bow'SYor^ aa we have already 
observed, that the aseetkism of the Yoga ought to be 
joined, with action and the perforiuarLoe of regular caste 
duties^ and winding up with a declnnition that the grand 
end nod aim of all asceticism is to attain tliat most desir¬ 
able pantheistic state which enables a man to ace Gotl in 
everything and G%'erythiiig in God- Arjutia is exhorted as 
a raemlier of the soldier-caste to dismks all doubt about 
the propriety of fighting and killing his relnlionfl^ by ati 
argutneiit drawn from the eternal existeuco of the souh 
which is nobly expressed thus (II. i r* Jfec*) i ^ — 

The wiso gnove not fot tho dopartecl, nor for tho^ w'ho yot survi^Fe-, 
]Kfi^or wnA tho time when I wm notj aor thoi*, por yonder chief&^ itnd noV'r 
tShftll be the time when »li of oe be not; as the omWiod aotd 
In tliift corpiJWl fmiijo inavca ffwiftlj on through boyhood, youtbp 
nnd 

Eo will it pass through other fonius liEsraaftor—bo not grieved thorcaL 
The mnn whom pain emilI pJfiuuna, heat and oold alfeot nott bo in he 
For iminQi-talityi wkntover is not i^nnot be* wliAtsver is 
Con uov&r ceaect to be. Know tbbi — the Beinjj that Epruad thb 
oniverpo 

Is indestriietihle. Who onn dcistroy the Indestructible 1 
These budies tb^t indoee the everlnstiiig soul, biiiorutubla, 

Immortah have an end; but he who thiaka thn Botil ran b# destroyed, 

And he who (IccDiii it a deatroyor, sra oliko mistaken ; it 

KilEn noti auiL U not kUJed; it is ooi bom^ nor doth it nrer die ; 

It hna no past nor future—unprodueedr etiohjingiug, miimte ; he 
Wlio knows it daod, unlKn-n, iaiporihlLable, indissoluyo, 

How con that mnn destroy anotherp or extinguish aught bdow 1 
As men abandon old and tbrendbore clotbes to put on others new, . 

Bo cast^ the embodied soul its worri'Ortt framo to ^nter other forms^ 

Ko diirt pkrrce it j ilame rannot uro&RUJiio it, water wot it not, 

Nor scorching breeres dry rt—indostnbctibfe; incajmble 


^ I bare tmtltiasronred to give a muro litcnd rMiun th a n tlio woil- 
known one cf Dean Milman, though 1 hare followed him in some 
eapressiotis, 

I 
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of heat or moisture ot ajiiiity, eternnJ, a!l-tiervoilIng, j 

Stcadljist, immovahle, ])er|]et.iiAl, yot IinpcroeptibJo, ] 

iDconapTehensible, unfadingt Jcatlilcsa, nnlmagiiii^lei’ j 

The duty of Yoga or * * iotense coneontrntion of the mind ^ 
oij one subject’ ^viz., the supremo iBeing, here identified J 
with Erishpa)i till at last the great end of freedom from , 

oil thought, perfect calm, and absorption in the Deity are j 

obtained, b enjoined with mneh force of htngunge in the j] 
second and sixth hooks, from which i extract the following C 
examples, trai)slated nearly literally, hut not quite acijord 
iug to the order of the text t — 

That holy man who stimds imnioviibli?, y 

A& if CT&cb iipoD a pinDEicIc,^ £ 

Hiii &p[>otitcs and orgnast all subdue^lr V 

with knowledge secular nnd sacirdr I 

To whom a liuup ot earth, a £t43n{^^ or goldp* / 

To whom frioDdfi, relatives, ncqxiointaneenS 
NoutTiklfl and enemies ^he good and bod, J 

Aro all alikD, is called *cne yoked with Qod,^ *1 

Tho man who aims at that siipreme condltjon. v 

(If perfect yoking ^ with tho Deity 

Must hist of aI] be modomte in all things^ V 

In foodt in sleep, in vigilance, in Rction, I 

In csorcise and recreation. Then I 

Let liim, if seeking Ood by deep abstmedon. 

Abandon his po.'^^esdonri and his hopes. 

Betake himaelf to FOtno secluded spot/ 

And fix his heart and tliought^i on Ood iione. 

There let him chooao a ^ient, not high nor low, I 


^ Compare the poisi^age frota tho Kath» DpaniKhad, trrnifilAteih P* 41- 
® Ku(a~fiha^ (VL S) may mean * landing erect liko a pcak.^ 

3 Tersely exprease^l in Bani^kpt by mnta4oshplima-hiALtitmh VL S. 

* I ujw these espreKsioim ajs kindrod words to tlio S^nakrlti yuAta nnd ^ 

* Joined ' and * junction ' are aim cognate ejcprofiEloiis. 

* Cf-Matt vi 6p ^But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy ' 
closet^ anrl when tbuu hast shut thy door,, pray to tby Patber whidi is i 
in secret* 

' 
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And wuh n ploUi qf jifein tD cqpep Idsn, 

And Kiii^ gra^ bnnoatli him, lut him eit 
FiiTa and «-rc£tp Bis body, head, ojid Deck 
Straight and immo^nble^ his eyoa dirBcted 
Townnls a t^lngle point,* iwt looking lomiJ, 
r)evoiil of paiisioD, free from jiiixioiiA tbm»gbt, ^ 

HU lieert rostmineilt A^d deep id mcNlitAtion. 

E'en as a tort 4 >ko drav^a its Lead nnd feet 
Within its shell, bo muBt he keep hm nrg^iJis 
Withdiami from semovil objects. He whcwo senBes 
Aro well eontirolled attculis t* uacred knowledge. 

And tbence obtains tranquillity of thougbL 
Without qiuosccDCQ there can be no bliss. 

E'en AS a storm-toBsed ship upaa Die warejs 
So IE tbe man whose ]iE!art obeys his panaions^ 

WhieU, like the windfi^ will liuiry him away. 

Quiescence is the stal© of ibe fiiipTOme. 

He who, bitont on mo^litation, joins 

His soul with the l&npreme, h like a Ihmm 

Tliat flickers not when aboltorod from tho wind. 

1 pass uow to the gocoDd dirisioD of this pocmjii which 
the pauthcistie doctrines of the Tcdrint4:i are more directly 
iuculcatcd than in the other Hcctions- Kfishijia here In the 
{ilaiLLCst langttage claims ado mtton m one with the grcnl 
universal Spirit, perviidliig and comtitnting the univeitse* 
I extract portions from different parts of this section 
without observing the order of the tex^ which contains 
ranch tautology, as well as repetitions of similar ideas in 
different language i — 

Whftt^j'er thou do«t perform, whatever iJiou catest, 

Whate'er thou givr^t tq tbe poor, whato'er 
Thou qfferest in Bacrifice, whatever 
Tbou docist a* aa act of holy pouanTO, 

Du all os if to me, O Arjuan (iX. 37)^* 


^ Thu text xjj Biiy^ ^fixing hk ©yo§ on the tip of hia noao' 
{gampr(;A':g}i^-nfisihtffram). See p. $3- 

^ Co^iijjAru 1 Cor- *. |i, * Whether therefore yo eat, or drink, or 
wbateoevor yo do^ do all tq ilia glory of Clod*^ Dr. C^rmfer, expaod- 
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I ftiD tho nncieot sige,! withg^tit beginning, 

I nm tbo Ktalfif and tbn Ail-FUFtninor,* 

I nm in^mpiprebeiuijble in fomap 

More subtle und minute tliiwi subtleat atomHj’' 

t nm the CMu^ of the whole utiivemo ; 

'Jlirongh mo it la created and ^ 

On me bH iKln^ within it bang jsuafieadc^^ 


ing the viewfl of Professor Weber end others ooncCTning the luBuonco 
of ChrisliniiitY on the legends of K^islnm, thinks thet matjY of the 
sentimentK of the BhAgnvnibgltd have beeft directly borrowed from the 
New IVtiLiQ&nt, copiea of which p he thinbs found their way into India 
about the third renturyj when he believed the poem to bare been 
written. Ho ev*n ndoptfl the theory of n parallel in the names of 
Christ ami KfudiuB, Ho BeomSp however^ to forget that fragments of 
truth am to bo found in all mligions syetomsp however ffilsep and that 
the Bible^ though & true revoMbn^ is still in regard to the hxitnan 
mitidp through which the thoughts are triinf(ftiiMid+ a tboronghlj’ 
Oneiital bor^k, east in au Orientnl mould, and full of Oriental 
and expression b. Borne of his eom|Mi.tiBom 3 ^usem mere eoinridences of 
language, which might occ^ir quite naturally and Lndependently; In 
other casesp wbcrfl ho dra^h s uttontiun to coincidences of ideas— bs, for 
esamplpp the dlrisicn itf the sphem ol s^If-oontrol Into thought, word, 
and deed in chap^ XTII. 14-16^ Ac., and of good works into prajeTj 
faHlngt and rdmagiviDg—bow oould thoeo be botrowod from Chris- 
titfknity, when they' arc also found in ManUp which few will place later 
tliiLi^ tlio GftJi century b.o. I Thus a Tri-dai^tf^n (Mlldu XIL eo) h 
eipljiii^csi to mean *a triple commanderp^ who commnnda his thoughts^ 
wordsp and nclions (see note ir F- i^t); the asmo division is found In 
Msnu IL 192, 336, Profeesor Cowell has polntid out that it oocurs 
still earlier than Mann, in the Black Yajur-veda VL k 7, and its 
Aranyafca X r. 10, nnd in the Aitfireja-brulimuLa 11L aS* Plato also 
has the same in Iris Prntagoras (p. 34^)^ nnd it is found in the ZanEi 
Avosta (Gatbi Ahnimvaiti 11L 3). NevertbelesSp something may he 
said for Hr. LorLnser^s tbeaiy+ llis German translation (iS^g) is rich 
in notes, pointing out pnrallebt See aUo the ^ Indian Antiquary * for 
October i&73r 

^ KaviA pHrtlfi^ VIIL g* ‘ Kavi' in Vedic Sanskrit nieons 'wise/ 
and b an epinbet applied to mo^ of the gods, espocially to, AgnL 
The meAning ‘poet* belongs to later Sanskrit- 
■ 8arimi/a VIIL g. 

* And^^r qjjTyija VIII, g* CoBUTaro p. 7r of this volume. 
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1 J 3 

Lite pearls upon a t nm tb& 

In mn and mooci, faTf far bejond tbe dorkiiMs;;^ 

1 am the brilliaaej in ilrmott tbe rndmufe 
In sJi that’s mdinjitp and the light of 
The itound in etiwr, fmgnuioe in the esrllii 
The »wd eternal of existing things^* * 

Tlie Ufa In olh the fatbea-, motlier, boshand, 

Forefsther^ and fttistaincr of the world. 

Its friend and Lord I am It* waj^ and refuge, 

Its hshiUtion sad n»e|itncle, 

1 am itfi witni^ I am Victory 

And Enargy; i the univcm * 

With eye* tind face in all direcUtms turned.* 

I dwell, as Wiadona, in the haart of alL” 

1 sm tiko Goodnt^ of the good, I aW 
Beginningt Middle, Eudj iitcmal Time, 

The Birth, tbo Death of all* I sm the Kymbol A 
Among the chameters.* 1 have created all 

t VO, 7. 3 >r. Lorinser compnroa Bom. si 36," Of himp and thnsugh 

him, and unta Imn, am nil things.* Jolin L 3, ^ All Uiiiiga were made 
by him ; and without him not anything mado that was made* 

Fmifhumid ^ TawOsoAiiaraiff/l V LIL 9- Of- 

t Jcdin i 5, ^ God is light, and in him is no darkness at all' ^ 1 %- 
veda L 50, I a 

« CtBrihftddiriiojnkfltrpiniahmlquoti^ 

pt 37 of thi* voluma. 

* Seirva-lfhiii^nSiii v^ant VlL Jo, X, 39, Cf. John i 3, * All things 
were miwle by liinL* 

> G^i IX. 1 ^ Cl John sir. 6, ^ I am the wayj 
TOiflBfcj-niiU'Act, "facing in all directions,' IX 15- 

^ A/'dfi sarro'^yti XIM 17* Cl- ^ Cor* iv, 6 . 

» Comporo Rev. L 17, iS, ■ I art tbo firtt ead the laut j and ha'-e tbe 
kejT) of bell rtid of dentb,' Mr. Mullen^ dramw rttentbn to pmallel 
dMcriptioo» of the Bupienio Bnter in thn Orsek Orpliic bvuurti * Kauft 
irto the first nnd Zeiw the loEt; Zeus is tirt hesd; Zeus, tJiO centres 
from Zeiw Lave all things been unides Zeus is the breath of oil things; 
Zeus ii; the sun and moon/ ins. Sue his Kssaj, p. I93f 
pt lor. Cf. sIsoaD irtwription said to exist in n tcmi*!* of Athene, '£7*1 
$}fti ea» H yiyttk *» 

* AJksAoP'f^tirH B-biffl X. 33. CtMupanr Bev. L 8, ' 1 am Alp a 
and Omega* 
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Out of om pcrtion of mysplL Fen ihoj^ 

Wlio are of low and unprotending birth,^ 

51 nj fimi th& puih to higheiit liappineiss, 

If thej dei^'iid on toe; how iniidi rontis tliose 
Who are by rank and penance holy Hr^imns 
j\nd fiaiELlly soldier-princes like thy«elf. 

Then bo not sonowfal; from alt tby sin» 

I will delivor tbee.^ Tbink thou on me, 

Have faitb in me, adore and womhip me,® 

And join thyra.df in tne^lftntion to me j 
Thus shall thou oiime to me, O Arjiina; 

Thus idiult tbou rose to my supreine abode. 

Where neither aun nor moon bare neetl to Bbine^ 
For know that aJl the luHtte they possess h mine,* * 


^ ' biL^boriif^ IX. 3a, 31 ie tesi states, who the^arOf 

vlz,y Women, Vaisyaa^ anil STfidKiB^ This Is nignitjcant in regard to 
tbo Hindu estimate of the female sejc. A wouan^fl religioti is thought 
to cunsUt in obedioDcre ii?at to bcr father and tlien to her huil^md^ with 
attention to domestic duties. Be© Menu IL 67. But the joUiing of 
VaUyRK with B'Qd™ is cumus (cf. p lijg. 6). Brahmaas, Ksbatriyas, 
imd EljarshLs I holy personages—half princes^ half saints —010 by hirt h 
and rank fitted fur religious oxereises, and more likely to reach liisjiTen. 

- dAoip fmitp mo 6 a^i«It^liin ma Ch 'Sla.iL 

ix. 2t ^ Be of good oliOBr; thy sina bo forgiven thoe.^ A sense of original 
corruption seems to be felt by all cksse* of HindQB, as i!idii.^ted by the 
following prayer usetl after the Gdyutri by many roUgioiui per^n^ ;— 
P^tjja *h&m ptytatniti 

TV/iAf jndni, fttmi^jHyKt-hara Uarej 

* I am sinful, 1 commit siHj my nature is Kinful^ I am eondeiroiil in ein, 
Save me, O thou loius-oycd Hari, the reumver of sin.' 

^ Ibooriginid is, Mattiumiiti fihai'a viad-^ffioAio nafnfut- 

i'uru IX. 34. Cf. Prov. xxUL j6, * 51 y son, give me tiune heart* 

* Na twl sfiryo aii jSaifmka^ XV. fi. i sr/ 

tejo tfot. iantlmuiwn (ai rtthlhi nulmakam XV, 12. Qt Eev. xxu ^3. 
* The city had no need of the sun, neither of th© moon, to s^dn© in it: for 
ill© glory of God did lighten it/ Cf. also SlEkha-bharrita HI. 1745^ 

Na fatm wur^l^ ^aio rvj na 6 a 6 ?i-at/mra 

tatra dt^Unni^ //fn/yo * thoro (in Indra's heaven) the sun 

Hhines not, nor the moon nor fire; ther© they (righteous men) shino 
by their own glory acquired by tbeir own merit.' 





IMJLECTtC SCHOOL.—BHAGAVAU-tifrA. HS 

1 come now to cbopter XL, colled ‘tlic Vision (or 
Revelation) of tbe Univecsal Form' 

Arjuna, filled with awe at the discovery of the 
true nature of Knabija, acting os his ebarioteer, ivlJreasea 
him tbus l — 

MoAt nugbtj supi^mo, tbbt roTi&lutioti 

Of thy eiise-ncc imd thy onoaeafl 

With the ^nml Spirit, clears awuy 
The mists of my iiliiBLons. Show ttio theli 
Thy fonn cclc^tinb most divine of men/ 

If haply I may dare to look it* 

To this Krishna repUiiS 

Tbon canjfft aot bear to gase upon my shape 
With thwe thy hamnn ey^ftp O non of Pundiit 
But now r pft thae with celestinl | 

Behold mo in a hundml thoneaiad forma. 

In phaaee, oolouTa, faahiotis intlnitCr 

Here follows tbe deaoription of Krishna’s supematunil 
transform a tioQ — 

Thus having saidp the mighty Lord of all 
Dbiplayod to Arjana hhi form aaprejaOi 
Kndowod with couatlesB months and countless 
With oountiass faces turned to every qsiartor. 

With countless marvellous appearances. 

With omamcntit and wreaths and robes divine. 

With heavenly fragrance and celostiid weapons. 

It wii$ as if the firmament were tilled, 

All in an instant, with a thousand suns, 

Blaring with darriing luriro, so beheld be 
The glories of the universe collected 
In the one person of tbo Ood of gods.* 

I Purwhott^mor * most oscehent ol men, a eommon Bame for 

Xrhdu^ , 

* Tbe idea of this, Ur. I>jrinBer considers borrowed from the uoi[ie 

narrntiyo of tbe LtmufiBuration. It ia certainly veiy faistnictive to »n. 
t«rt tlie Biniplidty of toe Gospel aceno t ‘Hie face didebmo m toesiiu, 
And hi* niiroent wm white e* the light,’ Matt *™. t, Mark n- 3 . 

* la the TJdyoga-iwrya of the iUhe-hhafata (44*9-443*) h.nto^* 
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Ajjuna, witli every bair on bis body briatling witb aive^ 
bow9 hi^ head at this visioDp and folding his bands in 
rcToroMce, gives utterance to a passionate ontburst of 
enthusiastic adDration^ which I here abridge :— 

145010 ttee, miglitj of all^ revealed 
In rerms of infinite diversitj* * 

1 S00 tboH like a msi&s of puneBt lights 
FloBlking tlijr Jnatre evciywbere Aitnind. 

I ^ tbee crowned witb ^pbrnfour like tbe bud, 

Perraduig eerth end nbyp iinmeABnmblet 
Boundle&sLr ii^tbnut beginniDgp middle, end, 

Proaervor of imperudiable law, 

The evflrloBtmg Man ; ^ the triple world 
1 b awe-Htmck mt tbia viginn of tb^ fonni 
^tupcudoiLP^ inde^crtbiible in glorj. 

Have mercy, God of gndfii tbe nniversd 
la fitly dazzled by tbj majesty. 

Fitly to tbcfl alone devotee ite bomageu 
At thy approDcb tbe ovil demons dee, 
i^ttered in terror to the winds of h^ven. 

Tlie mqltitnde of holy Rnints * adore thee— 

Him, finst Creator,* lord of all tbe godi. 

The ancient One,* Bupi^me Eeceptnole 
Of all that la and k not, knowing all. 

And to bo known hj all. rininensoly vast. 


revenlB bis form In the 8 sm& way bo lAe ooBoiuyjed prinoeep who ore 
ubliged to doee tboir eyes at the awful eight, wbUo tbo blind Dbritn- 
r£zhi(m is gifted with divuie vision tlmt ho may behold the gloHouB 
spectacle (445?). 

^ jmrmhafy (XX iS) may bo translated * tbe oternnl 

fipMt** 

* great minta and Siddliifip XI. zt. Cf poitB of tUa To 

lb?utn. Tbo Biddbos oro semi-divhie bcinga ouj^TOBod to groat 

purity, called SudhyaE in the earlier mj^hology (Manu I. jz), -Sidd h** 
and SadhyoB are aomatuncs confiised, thoagb tnentioDed sepamtely in 
the text. 

* Cf. John viiL 58 , * Before Abrndiain wob, I am. * 

* Fumshah ptird^a^ *tbo moist aniEknt poraon,* XL VL Daniel 
vU. g, *Tbo Ancient of daj'n did aJt^ 
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Tlioii cnmprrfiondest lUl^ thou nri tho Alt (XL 40)/ 

Ta th« earth's greatest heroes tnujst retumt 
Bbivlmg DOM nww with thy Msptondeot e^eoce. 

Like ttiigbty rivers nishing ki tbs oceain {XI. zS)+ 

To thee be sung r thousaml hymns of praise 
By every errottiro luid from every ijuarterp 
Beforcp atwve, Whind. Hail [ Hflil I thou All 1 
Again and yet ngniu I worship thee. 

Have mercyp T implore thee, and forgive* 

That Ip in ignomiica of this thy glojry^ 

Prefltimod to cull thee Friend; ja^id panlori too 
Wlifltc'er I have too nogligenllj utfceredp 
Addressing ihee in too familiar tonesL 
UnrivoBed God of eod^ I fall before theo 
Profitrate In udoration* thou th-e Father 
Of oil that lives Kid lives not j have compossiont 
Bear with mo, as n father with u soup 
Or os a leaver with ft cherished one, 

Xow that I see thee as Ihmi really art, 

I tliril] with tenor I llercj I lard of lord?. 

Once more displfty to me thy humim Ftirm, 

Thou habitation of the oniversie.^ 

Mfloy other tcinnrkftble passages might be adduced in 
connection with the first two divisiom of the sahject- 
matter of the Bhogavad-gitih I not© the foUowing :— 

He who hna brought hla mepibeiB under eubjecdou, but Hite with 
roolinb mind thinking in hia heart of sensuel things i» oftlled n hypo¬ 
crite (iiiithtfiii'jm). ^IlL 6, C£ w 4 ®.) 

Many are my births thnt nre post; many are thine too, O 
I know them all, Tjqt thon tnowHtfc them not, (IV. 5. Cf. John 
4 m 14.) 

Fop the estahliahment of righteommesa ow I born from Lime to time. 
(IV. a, Cf, John iviii 37, i Jolui iih j.) 


1 XL 45, 46. Dr- Loritiser compnrea the nwe of nur Lord's discipkn, 
Matt. xviL 6. ‘They feU on their faw, and were aore afraid.' Also of 
Simon Peter, Luke p. 8. ‘When Simon Fetor mw it. ho fell Jo^ ot 
Jreia,' knees, Haying, Depart from me; for I nm a sinful man, O Lord. 
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I iuii deikror to Oi^ wim fill nnc! is do&r to nm. 

(VL 17, Cf. Liito ayvn. 33^ Jobn x\v* Ji*} 

Tb«? igunir^nt, ilie unbeliever^ and ho at a doubting mind perl«b 
utterly. (IV^ 4a Cf. Murk xvL r4) 

In fauD Jiee all MugN, hf bid tbia nnivftn?e was spread out (VML 
33. CT. Actfl xni 

I^Iuded men deapiao me when I Lelvq taken buman fortn^ (LX. ri. 
Cl. John i ic.) 

In all the Vod&s 1 am to be knowiL {XV, 15L Cf. John v* 3^.) 

A* dftnj uses os them are in a meervoir fllled with waters coming 
rrom all porta (for batbingt 'vAshmg^ or dnnkmg)^ m manj does a 
knowiDg Brahman lind iq all the VedaR. (IL 46. Mr, Tliomson com- 
(mres the varioua uaea made of tnxta from oiir own eacred Beriptor^) 

The Dext is suggestive of the doctrine that the condi¬ 
tion of the soul for a futuT« st^ite h dcteimiiied before 
death:— 

Whatever a mikn’a state of mind be at tJio moment when bo \iiavof, 
the bodjr to that usindLtion does he alwaj'fl go, lieing made to conform to 
that. (VHL 6. Cf. B^Ie& xL 3- Thia ia the d^og Banaklro which 
delays the |iaK9age to heaven.) 

A similar passage occurs in the Ohandogya Upaniahad:— 

Man is & irreaturo of iatolligence (kfatu^mat/o^ j whatever ideas he 
forms in this life^ he becomes so when he departs to nnother, tharoFcre 
he should leneci (on Ood, UL 14. i). 

The next is a paraphrase of XVL 12^16. It may 
compared widi Luke xiL 17-20:— 

Lntangled in a hundred worldly enarc*+ 

Kelf-secking men, hy ignomnee deluded^ 

Strive by unngbtoDus means to pile up riches. 

Then, in their Reir-oomplncency^ they sajv 
* This acqufiitton I hav^ made to-dar, 

That I »will gAiu to^mormw j so mncli pelf 
Is hoarded up already* ^ much more 
Reinains that I have yet to trcaistire up, 

Tliia enemy J liavn destroyedp him also 
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And otbcra in tlieir Luin 1 will dDEpatfii. 
t fiJii d lore!; 1 will enjojr ^ 

T^to wcnltliyj Rtrotigt Eucoe{«ftiI| Iwippjf ; 

Ym nbsolutely porfrot; nc one eIm 

In nil the world esin be compured to mo. 

Now I will offei: up li sueridoo. 

Give gift* with Inviiili Itp-ml and be triumpbniit. 

Sndi uictIt berried by unillcss, yrip conccitA, 

Cauglit in tlio mesb^ie e^ the wotld'a illnaiou. 

Immersed In eensnality, 

Down to the fosilcst Loll of unclean tpiriU, 

I add A few Hues from ehApter III., in wlikb Krialmii 
exhorts Arjuna to cuergetic action hy an argument drawn 
from the example set by himself in his own everlasting 
exertions for the good of the world (cf, -Tolin v. ijf). The 
order of the te.'it is not ohser'i'cd in the following version, 
and the sentiment in lines 6, 7 , is from chapter 11. 47 

Porform all noce^iury bcIHt tor action 
Ir boiler than infl£?tioa+ noni? am 
Hy flitting *tiU and doing nuugLt; it is 
Kv actinn only that a man aiittin^ 

Imnjtinity from action. Yet Ln working 
Ke^or work for rocompoDse^ let the act fi motiw 
Tie in the art itself. Know that work 
IVcceOilfl Irom the Supreme* 1 am the pattern 
For man to follow j know that 1 Lave done 
All arUi fth-eftdy^ nought tvniaine for me 
To gain by action, Jet I work for ever 
Unwenriedlyt and this whole univorRe 
WwjIlI peru^ if I did not work my work (III 19)- 

The third division of iho pern, comprising the six last 
chapters, aims particularly at interweaving STiifkhya doc¬ 
trines with the Vedanta, though this is done more or less 
throu<^hout the whole work, it accepts the doctrine of u 
supreme presiding Spirit (caHe<l Param Brahma orAdhj- 
atmavi, XIII. 12 . VIII. 1 ), as ihe first source of the nni- 
verse, but asserts the etensal existence of Piaknti and 
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Pimisba—is, of an original etemal element and soul A 
—both emanating from the supreme Being (then regarded A 
as Pard P7r»irifi, 'supreme Priikriti'), It maintains the ■ 
iudividuality and prsouality of aoula, and affirms tlmt the 1| 
body {Metnt) aud all the world of senae ia evolved out of 1 
Pmkriti by the regular Siii>khyan process, through Buddhi* I 
Abfiu-kilra, the five subtile elements, the five grosser cic- A 
ments, aud the eleven organa, including mind. Thus, in I 
XIH. 19 aud in VIL 4"6, we read :— M 

tkiii PrahrriH and /VrtwAa nrt Wth ni them without I 
lic^^niitDg^ And know thnt tho VLkoaraSp or * prrnductionfk' anil tiw ■ 
Gui^ p. 85} nrct spmng (lom iPmkriti I 

Earth, wntcr^ tire, air, nund^ Intellect^ and egoiatn^ into these M 

eight ^ mj Plu-kiiti ilivuloiL J^rnkfiti is the inferior one^ but- m 

Icam my ffoperior Pmkfiti to other thiin tbi^ Undentand that all I 
things am protbcod from this other FrakritL I 

AgatUj in VIL 12-14, Kri=b5ii, speiiking of ibo three I 

tjQnafi, Bays ;— 

Know thnt nil the three Gni^ whether BAttva^ Kajafi, or Tnntaa ' 
(ef. pi 3|}p proceed ohIt fi'om toe. 1 am not in them, but ih&y in 

All thia nniverw, iJ€ilude<l by tlieae three conditions conEbting of 
the Guna^j does not rpcogiiise mej the impcrisliabla Beings aq|jcjiar 
to thetn all ! 

For this dirlnc Dlu^iDn {Lo^, ^ illnaory creation % cotlftiat-ing of 1 
tho tliroc GiiiuiB, caused by ia iiifh€i.iilt to be poBsed over. Those ^ 
only ore delivered from it who have recourse to me. 

Tlio eckottcism of tbc Bbaj^avad-giUl will be suSicieotly 
apparent from tbcBa example^^ I rfoae my brief survey ^ 
of this celebrated poem by three or four passages (taken j 
from chapter IIL ay, cbaplcr XIIL 29, 31), which form ^ 
a fit coodasion to the subject, aa they contain the gist of i 
the whole argument, viz., that it is Arjuna’s duty as a j 
soldier to act like a soltHer and to do the work of hijj J 
caste, regardless of consequences; and that this may be 1 
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doae coii3ifltcntl7 with adbeaiou to thii Vedantic dogma of 
the soul'3 real inactivity and state of passionless repose 

AH Rations BTft ineesiontly performed 
By oporfltioTi of the qnalitfffii 
Of PmkritL j d&kdeci by tbe tbcmght 
Of indmdijLaUtyi tbo tool 
VmtiIj bolioTos itwlf to bo tho dtser. 

Tlifi soul oiwtliig from otomltyt 
Devoid of q^mlitiesi, iwponsbabl(% 

Abiding in tbo bodyt jmpwmo, 

Acta not, nor ts by any imt poUn^ 

Jhi who ponseiviifl timt uitioni!^ are fwrforme^l 
Bv ftlooej nnd that tbo sotil 

li not an actor, sccji tbo tmlli fidgbtp 

KrIsliija*B Inst &Wsce may lie thus summeti up: 

Act tbon and do tbinc owti nppoitited Wka 

In OTory Action tnj fissiaiAtictj Mk, 

llo an wiLb heart and wul abeorbod in mop 

So Bihalt thott gain thine cod and be from trouble Irte- 

Arjuna's conduaion mny l>e thus pATfiplitaseJ :— 

Eternal Ono t tby glory jnet beheld 
Hfifl all iUiisjoa from my soul diApenod i 
Now by thy favour ifl my eonBdonco clear, 

1 will thy bidding do and Aglit Tnthput a fear. 

To any Gue who has followed me in ttacing the outline 
of this remai-kahle pbUosopbieal dialogue, and ha.3 noted 
the numerous parallels it offers to passages m our sacred 
Scriptures, it may seem strougc that I hesiiate to concur 
in any theory which explains these coincidences by sup¬ 
posing that the author had access to the New Testament 
or that he derived some of hU ideas from the first propi- 
g,itor3 of Chrisiimiiy, Surely it will be conceded that 
the probability of contact and intcractioa between Gctjtile 
systems and tbe Christian religion in the fimt two cen¬ 
turies of our cm must have been greater in Italy than in 
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luGin. Yetj if we tiike tbe writings anti recorded Baviang « 
of three great Roman pliilosopberB, Seneca, Epictetus, and 
' Marcus Auielius, wc ahatl find them full of resemhlnnees ■ 
to passages iti our Scriptures, while there appears to bo 
no ground whatever for supposing that these ernlnent *■ 
Pagan ivriterB and thinkers deti\'ed any of their ideas I 
from either Jewish or Christian sources. In fact, the j 
Rev, F, Famir, in his interesling and valuable work, 1 
‘Seckcia after God,' has cloarlv shown that *to sav that m 
Pagan morality kindled Its faded taper at the Gospel light 9 
whether furtively or unconscioualy, that It disaembled the a 
obligation and made a boast of tlie splendour, as if it w’ere 9 
originally her own, is to make an assertion wholly uuten- fl 
able.’ He points out that the attempis of the Christina 9 
Fathers to make out Pythagoras a debtor to Hebraic 1 
wisdom, Plato an ‘Atticizlng iiloses, Aristotle a picker up 9 
of ethics from a Jew, Si-neca a correspondent of St. Paul, 9 
were due 'in some cases to ignorance, and in some to a 9 
w’ant of perfect honesty in coiitroversial dealing.’ ■ 

Ilis arguments would be even more conclusive if applied I 
to the Bhagavad-gitu, the author of which was probably 1 
contemporaneous with Seneca. It must, indeed, be ad- I 
mitted that the tinslies of true ligiit which emerge from the 1 
mists of pantheism in the writings of Indian philosophers, I 
must spring from the satiie source of ligiit as the Gospel ■ 
itself; but it may reasonably be questioned whether there 1 
could have beeti any actual contact of the Hindu syatoms 1 
with Christianity without a mure satisfactory result in the I 
modiUcntion of pantheistic and anti-Christian ideas. la 1 
order thot the resemhlaiices to Scripture in the writings ^ 
of Roman philosophers may be compared with those just 
noted. I subjoin a few instances from ‘ Seekers after Go<I ’ 
and Dr. Ramage’s * Beautiful Thoughts ;'—^ 

i- Seaecn. 'Goil comes to men: any, what u ncai^, comes iiiiw 
iiiQA. * A sacred spirit dwells viUitn ns, tbt* ebserrer ami giwrdion oF 
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M our isvu nMd OUT Cf. i Cor. iu- it * hint who hntb con- 

fiured a rflwur hold his tonguo.’ ' In conferring n fftvmir notlung 
should bo tnowt Avoided Hian pn'dc-' Cf- Mfttl. ri. 3, ■ If yon wUli to 

bo loved, love’ ' Esp«t from Mtother wlmt yon do to nnotUer.’ ' 
jiroull wiefcod; tbereforo whotovor Tfe bliune in luiother «o sHnll hod 
in onr own bosom.' ' A good Hmn is Cod’s disciple ond imiuttor nnd 
Ilia true offepring. wliom that lOJigniecent Fathm doth, after the 
iniMinor of seven) panmts, educsto Lnrdly* *Ood bi nigh to ihee, ll« 
ia with tliee, Ho is in Ihoo.’ ‘ Temples arc not to be built for God wiili 
Ktoiioa piled tm high; He Is to bo consecrated in the hnsnst of each.’ 
■What ft foplifth thing it is to promiBe ontselvc* a long life, who are 
not masters of even to-morrow I' ‘ Live with men as if Clod saw too.’ 

■ l>thor men’s sins are before our eyes; <mr own behind our haclf.* ‘ Tlio 
gmator purt of mnnltind oro angry wiUi the sinner and not will, the 
ain.’ *Tlio aevereet pnnmlimBnt a man Can receive who hsa injurerl 

lULothcTi m to have comluitted tbo minrjH* 

3 Kpiototu*- * If yo*! nlwTiya T^metober that in nil j-ciu ilo in soul or 
Iwiy God stmids W .IS ft isitaess, iti ftll y^ur pmyCfs imd Touf artionn 
joii will not s>tt ; nud foti ahnll biivo God dwdling with yotiH*^ * lh>v 
ahoulil H mun grieve his ^notnyT By prepfOing hmiHclf to ftrt in iho 

nohlE^t manner/ Cf. Rom. sdi 20, _ 

3 Marous Antoliun. 'Thu best way of ftvenging thyself is not to 
l»ecoi.m like the wrong doer.' ‘Men exist for the eake of one another. 
Teach them or bear with tbrnn.' Ct. j Tbees. it. 15 . Col. in. 13. ' to 

the morning when thou riflcst wnwQlingly let these thooghtohopresoril. 
“ 1 nm rising to the work of ft human being. Why, then, am 1 dis- 
mtisfied if I am going to do the things for which I exist and for which 
1 tms broHglit into the world t” Dost thoo esiet, then, to tak® to)- 
pleasure, and not for action or oxortion t Dost thou not see the bltle 
birds, the lints, the spiders, the bee* working toother to put in order 
their Herorol parts of tlm universe!’ €f. Prov, vi. 6 . 




CHAPTER VIII. 


Smriti — The Vedimgas. 

Hitherto W6 liave Iw^en engaged in describing briefly 
and illusCrating by selected examples tbe tltree divisiona 
of tlio Vflda^ Yiz.t irantra, Brahma^a, and Upaoishad, 
and the sLx DEir^uas or systems of philosophy deYeloped 
out of the third of these divisions^ All tlirce portions 
of the Veda come under the liead of ^audition/ 

or that which is directly hcanl or revealed—the 

eternal Yoice of divine knowledge lieiirJ' by certain holy 
men called Kishis, and by them orally tnuismlttedj or 
if committed to wrlringj then written down exactly as 
heard, without any mtervention o£ human authorship. 
We now^ pass from J^ruti and the six Darsanas to tlie^ 
second great Lead of Snnskrlt literature, called Smfiti 
* recollection/ or that which is remornbered and handed 
dcwTi by tradition {sia distinguished from * audition 
Ihis is believed to be founded on l^ruUp, ^direct revela¬ 
tion, as its primary basis, aud only possesses authority 
ill so far as it ia in harmony w^ith sucli rcvoalyd truth,* 
The Ycry essence of Snirtti^ how-ever, is considered to 
be that it was delivered mcwiori/er by human authors 
and put into the forni of hum sin composition, lu its 

1 The eiprefision generally ased is that the fflshia tbe liyans, 
rMi Ijoing fiuiiiifijUy connected with 4ruJtt\ am if fmra tmi ; but 
the terras Sndi ninJ Smia, taken in connection with the theory of the 
eternity of soundp iniiicate that the ear was the chimnel of cominnili-' 
cation. 

a If it is dcelaved to bo nwhphaia. Mimu XU. 95. 
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widest acceptation* Smriti may be aaid to includo mx 
principal subjects or depart uieiitSi viz. , b Vedihirgcts, 
Mimbs for supporting the Vedap" or^ in other words* helps 
to aid the student m reiiding, uuderstaiidlns and apply¬ 
ing it to aacrificial rites (and hence called Prava^ana^ 
^lanu III. 1S4): they are—I. Kalpa, ^ceremonial direc¬ 
tory/ comprising rules relating to the \cdic ritual and 
the whole complicated process of sacrifieea* ’which rules 
are called l^rauta-siitra, because they are Vedic^ and 
relate directly to the application of the JI antra and Bntli- 
maoa portion of SrutS, being especially guides to the 
Brahmauas- 2. ^ikshu, Hhe science of pronunciation-' 
3, Ohandas, ^ metre;' 4. Nirukta, * exposition of difBcult 
Vedic words/S Vyakarana, *gramnuir/ 6. Jyotisha, 

^ astronomy/ in rinding arithmetic and niatlicmatics^ oape- 
csally in connection with astrology* Of these \ ediTii-gas* 
I, and 6. arc for employing the ^ eda at sacrificesi 2 * and 
arc for roadingt 4- and 5. for nuderstanding it. IL The 
SjmtHu-stitrUf ii coinprehcneive term for such rules m 
do not relate to or Fedic ccremonieSj w’^hich were 

usually on a grand scale and public in theit character, but 
rather to religious acts of a private and person^ kind, 
falling uatundly under two divisional viih, u- family or 
domestic rites {grih j/d) [lerformed at stated periods ] !ip con¬ 
ventional usages and every-day practices (.^im<fyfnt 7 ra) ^ 
on w’hich account these Smarta Sutras must be separated 
into two classes, n. Grihya'SUtrai &- Samayad^ika-autra. 
IIL The Dk<trma-M^tr(ts or ' LaAv^looks, and especially 
the Laws of Jfanu, and other ao-ralled inspired law^ 
givers—supposed to have grown out of the Smiirta Sutras. 
IV. The IlMsas or ^ legendary poems/ under which head 1 
place as portions of Smriti the twm great epic poems called 
llrim:lyaa:i and Maha-librirata. and then, for convenience* 
as following and depending on these* but not as properly 
Smriti* the artifielal poems (Kavyas) and crotie poems 

K 
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naJ the dmmas, almost all of ^TIlicll ia their subject- 
matter are closely coriDected with the two great epica. 
V. Tlie eight&^ii Pitmnas or aneietit legend ary histories 
and tniditioDS, wdth their train of eighteen inferior Furanoa 
{UpOr-purdi^a) and subsequent Tantras. VI, The 
mstras or ethical and didactic writings of all kinds, iii- 
eluding collections of fables aud moral precepts. 

I propose now to take these siz divisions of post-Vedic 
literatnre in order, beginning with I, the Vedangas. 

I. Tlie Vedung<is, 

They are six in number. Let us consider them (not 
quite according to the Hiudu order) in the following 
Ktiquencc : i. Kalpo,: 2. SiisM; 3. C/uiTidajt; 4, diiruita; 
5. Vgdtarana; 6. Jgotisfia, 

T/jc Vi’ddn-gas — JTalpa, ‘ ceremonial directory,’ 

In the first place, then, as regards £dfpa ; this denotes, 
as we have seen, a kind of ceremonial directory or rubric 
put forth in the form of short aphoristic Sutras or rules, 
nailed because fierving as guides for the applica¬ 

tion of the Mantra and Bmhma^a portion of to the 
conduct of sacrificial rites. There are Srauta Sutras for 
each of the live Sarjihitas of the Veda. Thus, for the 
;^ig-Tcda there arc the A^valdgana, J^nMdgana, and 
tSaunal-a Srauta Sutras ^ for the S.^ma-veda, the Masa&a, 
JAift/di/ana, and Ih-u/tgdgafia: for the Taittiriya or Black 
Yajur-veda, the Apa^famict, JSat/ti/idi/ana, Satgus/itldJict 
Iliranj/a'ic^in, Manavat jBArtratffdja, VudMna, Ftit- 
^/idncrsa, £auff{ii$/ii, Maitra, -fiVfr/iO, and VdrdAa; for 
the Vajaaaneyi or White Yajiii^veda there is only the 
A(Jtgt 7 ff(tna for the Atharva-veda only the 

* Uditod by Professor Weber to compliite tbe series of Lis ^reate^litioD 
of the WLtte YRjar-rcdA witb he Prikhnuim (the S atapaLh^^i 
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I aboitld remark bcre tkat tbo ifoixl Stdra (derived 
from tbc root Si% * * to sew’) means properly * string/ and 
tlmt this name was applied to any series ’ of rules or 
apborisms, eitlier because tliey were, figuratively, strung 
togetlier, or becanso they were written on leaves held 
together by stringsIt is perhaps essential to the true 
nature of a Brahman Leal Sutra that It should be a rule 
or dogma eiEpressed as briefly as possible. In the gram¬ 
matical Sutras not a single letter is allowed which can by 
any contiivanee be dispensed with, and moreover in these 
Sutras letters and syllables arc often used symbolically, 
like algebraic signs, to Indicate ideas w'hich would other¬ 
wise require a whole sentence or more to express them 
at full. Tn the philosophical Sutras, as wc have already 
seen, great brevity and a rigid economy of words is also 
practised, the aim being to furnish the shortest possible 
suggestive memorial sentences as an aid to the memory of 
both teachers and learners in .an age when books were 
scarce and paper and printing unknown (see p. 46), 
This extreme conciseness is not alrvays maintained, espe¬ 
cially in later Sutra w'orks, but it generally bolds good 
that the older the Sutra the greater its curtness and ellip¬ 
tical obscurity, so that without a commentary or a key 
to their interpretation these ancient aphorisms are quite 
unintelligible. In later times, os books became more com¬ 
mon, the necessity for elaborate and overstrained concise¬ 
ness was gradually removed,* and rules and aphorisms, 
though still strung together in Sutra style, were more 
fully and explicitly and even sometimes metrically stated.* 
In fiict, these later Sutra works may be regarded as simple 

^ Sutra in the aagular may deuolo a whole eoUectioa of iwlia. 

* Thie Ust is the theory of the late Profeaeer Oolitiilokcr. 

* This relexfttlon lod ot last to the very opposil® extreme of prolixity, 
as in the Buddhut HQini& 

* In eomo Sutra works there is on oeettuonal admijcture of Slokiu. 
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collections of fonunLited precepts or dogmas adaptei] to 
serve as convenient man unis to particular systems of 
teaching, whether in ritual, jihilosophy, law, or grammar. 

If Sanskrit scholars are asked to state the age of the 
oldest Sutra works, they are again obliged to cotifosa their 
inability to fix any precise date. The most ancient are 
probably not older than the fifth or sixth centnrv rc., t 
and the time of the compilation of the most recent is 
perhaps not far removed from the coramcncement of the 
Christian era. 1 have placed the Kulpa Sutras first be- 
eauae they are probably oldest, being closely connected 
with the BrTihmaija or ritual portion of ^mti, and thence 
called ^rauta. 

The following translation of the first ton Sutras of j 
Katyayana’s ^ranta-sQtrn, which belong to tiie ^atapatha- 
bnlhmapa and White Yajur-veda (see Weber’s edition), : 
will give some idea of the nature of those rules. To 
make each aphorism intelligible, additional matter has ' 
. to be introduced from the commentary of Yajfiikn-deva. ' 
This I have done parenthetically in the examples here ' 
given. I have also given the original text of t!ie Sutras 
iu italics:— 

I. Now, tJiecofons, the right (of engngiog In «icriririiil is about to 
Lo laid down in the following roles). [Aihaio V«rMmA.] 

i. (Sacrificial) nets (like the Agui-hotiu, &c. ) .ire attoii'ded wiOi rceom- 
ponsc (sndi an the attainment of heaven, of wealth, of aeon, ic.) [phala- 
yidi^ni A-ormajji^J 

^ 3. (Acoordiiig to thojM'iin.f/irie view of the matter there muet be n 
right) of nil (creatuiee, e,ff, of aec, e^-eo though blind, diunb^ Inctc, or 
deaf, of gods, of (.lishis, and of onimala, but not of jiknts, to engage in 
aacrifieialeeto), without distinetioh (because all s.joh crsatuTcs ore cnwible 
of deririztg rooompensc). [SurrMAiTm ariies/t/lt,] 

4. But (according to the orthodox riow, the right belooga) to btiwon 
being* (only), because (they only, as the Veda declares, have) tbe power 
of undertaking (sacrificial oet^ and not to gods, JiLishis, and animalal 
lAraiiuiAfjiat)ai{i tdrambha^tnarih^fSi.] \ 
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5. Cripple^ ihoAe igtiomnt of tJio Yoja, cuDnehs, S'fidma (are lo 
lx?) excoptod. 

6 , (Tlio ngtit belongs) to iJrrlbmsiifl, KjibatrijrftBj^ and Vftuyas(biit 
rtnti to ^Tadr^i), ficcording to the Vodic preeept. 

iru/sA] 

7, A womnii uEiw (has tlie rigbt), sinco thero la iso difforenoo (b?* * 
tft oon her find her hujihaiid in rcgfird to the diisiro for heaTon). [Stfi 
£Jni6shui.'\ 

8. And since it is so seen (in tbo Vpdpi)* [£>oria?virf i^,] 

9, (A ct'ortling to one view, the right bHilongs) to a man of the Rathfi- 
kiim^ ('ehojiot-nuiker*) (so far oa regards the rite) of placing the 
saoTEd dre (on the fiflorifiemJ gronndp on the poopo of this oiide being 
reckoncKl among the first throe clasaop)^ 

10. (Itnt according to the orthodpac view) it is settled (that the 
RathakarR is not to bo rcckotiod nmong the first tbroo clasBcs), [A’^f- 
^faT^ faj 

llie Vedd)i</as — J^ihhUf 'plionctlc directory/ 

The next Ycdfin-ga In our list is lSik»h<i or the seieuce 
of proper pronUDtintion, csi'wcuilly as teaching the laws of 
euphony peculiar to the Veda. This coiupriscs the know* 
ledge of letters, accents, quantity, the right use of the 
organs of articulation, and phonetics generallj*. One short 
comparatively modern tieatbe on phonetics, consisting in 
one reccn.sion of thirty-five and in another of fifty-nine 
Totscs (ascribed to Pil^ini), and a chapter of the Taittmya- 
ranyaka are regarded as the representatives of this sub¬ 
ject; but the Vedic Pniti^akliyas and other works on 
Vedie phonetics may be included under it,* and it will be 

* TLo word Jl/ljani/a ia Dj»d here iind in the Puinsha-iiilcta fw 
Kflliatriyn, ee« p. si. 

* This mixed caatc, hold to be tho ofTi^prifig of » Mihlabftt by a 
Karani, is elso called Saodluiavaiu. It appaiira to bavo to joyed eome 
religious privilege*, prolmpa because the IJibbus were RftthnL-lsiiiafl, sec 
note, p. 14- C£ Uig-voda IIL £a. 4. 

* A number of worla bearing tU* name of $iluhii, and deftliag with 
phonetics and Other hindrod {subjects, have been recently brongbt to 
no^ce. See Uniig oa ifte Vetiic Acetnt (Mmueh, iS74!^ 
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convenient so to icgard them. Tlicae Prilttilklij'as are 
grammutkalj or ratber pbonctiCj trcntisea written in the 
Sutrn style (some of them perhaps of a more recent flate 
than Pitiini)/ i-egnbiting the euphonic combination of 
letters and their peculiar pronunciation according to the 
practice of tlie diflerent Vakhas, ‘ brandies,' of the Veda?, 
in those traditional versions of the ^'edic testa handed 
dorni by different families. Tie Pnlti^hhyas do not 
undo words in the Mine way os the Vvakumpa, but take 
actually formed words as they occur in the hymns, and 
teach the phonetic changes they undergo, the mode of 
pronouncing the accents, &c. In fact, they show how the 
Padn text is converted by a process of euphonic combina¬ 
tion into the SaijibitiL 

Since the chief virtue of the Vedic testa was in their 
oral repetition, and since so much importance was attached 
to the proper pronunciation and accentuation of every 
fiyUable, it may be easily supposed that these phonetic 
manuals were of great value to persons who Lad to repeat 
Mantras every day as an essential part of their religious 
exercises. They probably served as guides and aids to the 
memory, both for teachers In instructing their pupils and 
for pupils in learntHg to recite tho Veda. Pour Pnlri- 
«ikhyaa are extant, viz.; i, one to the ^iikala-iakbii of the 
oscribod to ^aunakn j * 2, another to a ^akha 
of the Taittirlya or Black Tajur-veda ; * 3. another to a 
Sakha of the Mfidhyandinas, of the family of tlie Vfija- 
enneyins or ‘followers of tlie White Vajur-veda/ whence 


* Th© lato Proferoor GoyEtiicker, id hi* work oa Hdja4 di^yee that 
»U tko Priitiiikliyas mmt havo Leea poatetiw to Pi^’/but tbia opinion 
i« eiii&mi by few other AjioliLraL 

» Edilad and tnmEbt«d uito French Ky It Adolphe Regnior, nnd 
into Carman by Prorassor Max Mijller. 

* Edited, with its eommiHitafy, and tranakted by Professor Williftm 
D. Whitnoy, 
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this is called the Vujasaaeji-prrttiSafchya ; ^ it is ixscribod to 
an authot, Kiityayaufl, [irobably identiuvl with the writer 
uf the Yilrltikas or ' supplement ary rules ' to Ptinini l 4. tm 
Atharv'ft-veda-pratiiSakLya, called ^nunaklya (^"hturadhya- 
yika* ‘^auanka'e treatise in four chapters.' No Prati- 
&khya has yet been found to the Sama-veda. 

The relative age of the Pnitiilkhyaa in their present 
form is an open (jueation. That to the 31ig-vcda lias been 
by some confidently dcchired the oldest, though written in 
^lokas with occasional admlvture of other metres. 

1 here translate the fifth and sixth Sutras of this PriLtl- 
siikh3’a, as they contain a statement of some of the points 
which form the subject of the work :—■ 

Hmvinf!iis (t.ft, proiwlinl length), liglitncftis (it#., pnModial Eliortness], 
flbortnDSSj longncftSp add prolation (of vowoIh), cIisiod, titigiaon- 
tation^ and ehnng?^ oKgiiiaJ! funDj non- ebango of Visarga into a tiibilnnt, 
rugnkr orderp intsod tone^ high tcinOp low tone, brOfltli Mid Boundj® 
Sind both (coiiibined)^—all thia mutffc be acciiratelj understood by one 
who mads {or repents) tbe words of the Vnda. 

la^hniH liamr/wit l 

Lapu^m€t^vikar<ii-f<t prakrilir ArnmoA | 

SraritoifMo^nUcitmm 7mda» iMoldia^am \ 

Efat Sd ihandii’'hhd«hiim od'Aiyiaid {] 

The first Atliarva-veJn-pmti^akhya st^ites the subject of 
the treatise (Wliitney, p. 9). and giFcs a fourfold diviaioii 
of all the part5 of speech in its first Sutra, thus :— 

Tho two quiUiticn of the four klndi! of worda—noim (wifTifl), verb 
l*'{Idiyii£a}j prtpo^itiaa (w/ia«if^)p and partiole —as euphcmically 

join^ and as ^^eparato words, are here the Babjai 


1 Edited and tranakted bj Fmfeseor Wobar m tho ‘Indwcho 
^ndinn.^ 

5 Alw <»dit«d, with a most vnliuibl^ English tmndntion and not^ 
by P^fessor WLlHaiu AS'hitney. 

® Wo liiom froia tho A[.Imrvft-Vodapra ti?ir i lfh yn L t a* 13* that ld tlis 
Hard oouBonanta th-tro ia mere breatb| and in the nnant, saunA 
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That is to say, the design of the PriitiiTikLya is to form 
a Saijibitfi out of a Pada text, lu fact, it supposes ail the 
words of the Veda to be separated from each other {os 
they are in the Pada), and then teaches how they are to he 
euplionicaily coiinccted, as they must be in the Saiiiliita.^ 

The second chapter introduces a number of rules of 
Sandhi, which will be fatuliior to the students of PiTpini's 
Grammar. The first Sutra consists of one ’word, which 
must be amplified thus (WhitiiG3''s edition, p. 73):— 

(The fotlowiiig rules am to be understood as of force trhen tho 
saporeto words of tbo disjointed test are put toother) in the Wumhiii 

Then follow' tho rules, of which I subjoin three or four 
examples (JL 10, 11, 18, 19, III. 20):— 

Before i, n bcoomee j} [no-A'dnsr^a ia-kare i«Aj!vTru^]. 

Also before u soDiuiti pdAtn) (ns inforo j) [^j.rnryije 

After tho ineposition ud, thoro is elision of tho lelten- s of the roots 
stAd oud staitthh \to}xt witi^ tiha-riamMofi nt-hlrtuya], 

Theiw is elision of Jt before r 

W'ben r is elided {the preceding vowel b lengthened) [ra Jope], 

The Vajasaneyi-pratiaiikhya (T. 27) gives a still more 
complete enumeration of the parts of speech, thus 

Words ore msde up of inflected Tcrbid Imsm [i?., bases having the 
l»iwnal ending^ teclinicslljr celled ftw], nouns derived ftnm verbs bj 
Kfit afliics, nouns derived from nonrs by Tcddhita sfliscs and fonr 
^de of eoinponuib (Avyayl-bhiiva, Tatpnrushn, Ilrandva, Ilahu Tribi). 
[Titt-krif-iaimita^iiShias^a^ajaStS^ See Professor Max 

Mulleins jVneient Sunskrit Litetnture, p, 164,] 


In thi Kra,m text tbo ist word is muled will, the snd, that is 
reputed with the third, that with the 4U1, &*, iq the JafS, the ist 
worf Md jnd, 3 nd and ist, and m and and again; next tho and 
and 3iid, 3id nnd and,and and and 3rd, end so on. In tho Ghana,' the 
.st and and and and rst, xnd ngain, jrd ; then jrd, jnd, irt, 

iitp ifiJj 3rdj then the and begins a new Glia.ini* 
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The Vedaims—Clkandm, * metr<^* 

This Vcdrmga is imperfectly represented by the Chan- 
do^-stUtm ascribed to ritvgaln or Pm-gak-nagn, whicb may 
bo aa old as the second century B.C., and treats of 
03 well as Sanscrit metres, iiiduding only a few Vcdic. 
Other works on metres are the Kidfuia-sutra in ten Pra- 
patliakas and the Siruta-bodUa. In truth, proso<ly l^e 
every other subject in Sanskrit litomtnre, affords field for 
almost endless investigation. It is a complete study m 
itself, and its importance in the estimation of the Hindus 
is shown by the excessive cultivation and elaboration be¬ 
stowed upon their whole metrical system. A knowledge 
of the metre of each hymn of the Veda was couaiderod 
essential to the right use and proper recitation of the 
Mantras. Hence we find Sayai^a, in bis introduction to 
the first hymn of the Kig-veda, quoting the following 
precept;— 

11* who Bhcill muse wiy one to Tofcut (a^/Ayrywj/eO or dinll bimscl! 
(uny hymn of the Twin) without hinrfiig artjuointod huiMtelf with 
tho muno of tbo IJwlu to wbom it was revieitlw], the metn! (fhai^lat) m 
wLich it WM written;, tbo deity to wLom it wm? nddr««^, and it* riglit 
application (ffoga), i* tbo woi«t of sumera (pfljJjiwit). 

Again, immediately afterwards, lie adds 

Any one who miihes nso of (ft bymn) withont knowing tho I.lishi,tlin 
motio, the doily, the right intorpretation ncrtnding to the 

“d tlto no«nt£ » Maninr-thom ’ {inmnlfa- 

^tifaka, as dcstioyijig or obutructing it« elEcncy). 

In the ninth verse of the Pumsha-sukta of the Eig veda 
(see p. 21) tho metres are said to have sprung from 
l^urusha Iiimselfp thus:— 

From that nnivciiwl acrifico spnmg tho Bid and Soman ^10 

metna, and tlio Yajiia tam>U yvv tlfaya**). 

The Tiuttiriya*5anihiia VII. r. t. 4, Ac., describea the 
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creation of several mctrea by Prajapati (lluir, vol, 1. 
P- iS) :— 


Fiuj:»|mti dourqd! 'niBy I be propagated.' Ho formed Uie Triyjjt 
from his mouth. After il vero piroduced tho doity Agnj, iho metre 
Oftjatrfj 


Ill J^Ianu IV^ 99j ioo, wg bjiv'c tbe following:_ 


Lot not n mjML ro^t the Vcdfl wllliout cle^r praniitidiition (of the 
lotterR, oocentfl, ^ra Xullttira). Lot Mm lawaTB bo 

carefd to tedto it aa conijxieed in metre 


It 30 remm-kflble that ni Pai;iitii^s Gmaimar the usual 
name for the \eda is (!?ii£tndas (see p> 169J, 

From the importance thus assigned to tbe metricEJ 
stmetura of the hymns we shall be prepared to find 
frequent allusions to the subject of metres in the Rruh- 
mayas. In fact, these treatises attach a kind of mystical 
efficacy to their right use. and whole chapters of tbe 
Upiinishads enlarge on the same fanciful theme. Tiie 
Gayatn is held iu especial veneration, the most sacred 
test of the ?ig-veda being in this metre. (See p. 17.) 

The following pinaage is fmm the datapath a-bmbma^ia 
2 i 5 * (JCuir's Texts, vol. iv. p, 


The ^9 Im^ng pluecd VL^hnu to the east aorretiuded bim with 

theaoBth aide 

Trkh^!TVf?rt r ^ siirrwmd thee 

wjtb tho ^tubh motro; on the north J,ur«und thee mth the JnestL' 

««Jif rr ‘"ihng. By this me„™ they 

oqumed this irheie earth {/«ra tiiuiip iimfatu prithm^ tanmtfif^ania). 

, >“ the fourteenth Brahmapa of the Bribad- 

wra^yaka Uj>aniahad we read (Rtier, p, 254):_ 

, thoMoaad P 4 «l» {pa,bu.i) of the Giiystn couaists of eieht STlJahlM 

i 7 ri.r^l of GSyutrfttmqueie qU that 

li conquerable by the knowing cf the three VedasL ^ 
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Hence we caDnot lie surpriseil that ao»ie of tbc moat 
aacrcd metres, especially tlic Gajatri, were iti tlie end 
personiBed and invested vvltli divine functlone. Our 
present puipose and limits do not admit of onr giving 
ficlicmes of even tie commoneat forms of Sanskrit metre, 
ivhetliCT Vedic or Post-vcdic, They will be found enu- 
iiiemted m tbe third edition of my Sanskrit Grammar, 
pp. 388-392/ Hot mo merely observe that great licence 
is allowed in Vedic prosody, so that in the Gayatri, which 
may be regarded ae consistliig either of three divisions 
of eight ByllaWes each (whence it is called or 

of ak feet of four syllables each, tho quantity of each 
syllable ifl very irregular, although the Bccoud, fourth, 
and sixth feet generally contain two lambics. 

Of Post-vcdic metres we have so great a variety that 
it becomes necessary to arrange them under classes and 
orders, genera and species. In truth, the elaboration of 
every kiiul of complicated metre is carried to an extent 
quite beyond the ordbary practice of poetical composi¬ 
tion in other languages. ' A Hindu, poet/ says Dr. Ti atM, 
‘may proceed to any length be pleases, within the limits 
of a thousand sj/llsthlss to tJis half-line^ or quartor-atatixa. 
The Dapdaka metre (of which a specimen oceure in the 
drama called Millati-madhava, Act V.) * offers more than 
any other an almost incredible capability of expansion. 
It will admit, indeed, of tho stanza extending 27 x 4 to 
999 X 4 syllables. But the commonest form of metre, 
chiedy found in epic poetry—‘the Anushtnbh or &loka 

_ iii short and easy. It consists of four half-lines of 

eight syllables each or two lines of sixteen syllables each, 

1 Sec atw Colcbwolte^B Essij- on Sjaankril and rralcpt and 

Professor Wober^s articles la the ‘ ladisebo Stadisn.* 

« Begiaalng ic. h thj-foUf aylUbW to U»o 

quartcr-voTBc. TUa spedman it translated b the Asiatic Etceoardies, 
vol. X, pu 456, 
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the lest two feet of cacli line heing iiimbics (see my San- ^ 
skrit Gminmzir, p. 288). The InJra-Viijra {with its Upon- 
(iKi-vajrS variety) ia also a common meti'Cj apd one of the 
most rhythmical. It nearly comeaponck to one occurring 
ill Horace's fourth Ode *— i 

i 

VEilcaniis nrdi^iiE oO^cEnTiEp j 

TrilbuDtqiii? lauL-litDaS j 

1 

But to make tbe Latin agree with the San^^k^it metre we tj 

must supper tbe first sjliable of jnacfdnae and of unt j 

to be short. It miglit be represented in an English line j 

thuSj * Down cumes th^ rHiu, and wlt!i It eomChS tbG tbuij» ^ 

dtir/ an emphasis being placed on tbe first syllable- ^ 

i 


77 iC Vedui^as — Ntriikit^^ ‘expesitioo/ j 

Tbe object of this ^^eclrtitga is etymological explanation \ 

or interpretation of difficult Vedic words. Doubtless, 1 

numerous works devoted to this object once existed, but ^ 

all have perisbed except one, wliicU is now tbo typical ] 

representative of the whole claa^K^ This is a compilation* ^ 

accompanied with an exposition, by an author named 
Yiiska, who* according to tbe best authorities* lived before 
Panini/ probably about 400 years B.a, or about iBoo 
years before Silyai^ia* Hia work eonsista first of three bare 
lists or catalogues of words in five chapters: viz.* Tbe 
AaigJtdjUuka in three chapters of synonyms or rather of 
eolleotions of words said to have tbe same meaDiug as 
some one word of known signification given at tbe 
end* one such collection being called a Nigba^tu. The 


* lUsa le*i tlizm Ecvimteen Nainiklikas ot ^nterpretera of the Vedft' 
flra [neiiiiiigin.e^ by oiuoo .fta baving itrec&dlEM] YciskiL. Soo l?r. 

Aiilclo on the intorpn^taiion of tbo Vecla, p, 3^1, 

» Piftim binuclr intplieg (IT. I. i is) that the uajae Yaska mctiDS a 
ilcsoendunt of Yooka 
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synORynis in each collection vary from two (ITL 22) to 
one hundred and twenty-two (II. 14). tmd can scarcely 
he called sytionjms in tlic strict sense. For example, when 
it is said that vartate, ' he turns;' lotaie. * he rolls ; ’ sar- 
jmti .' he creep ifrarati. ‘ he Hows sraijsate, ‘ be drop ; 
■phvatc,-' hfi swims;’ f/iydte, ‘he flies patatif * he falls, 
and t22 other words are oil synonyms of gittnaUt *hc 
goes,’ oigati, ‘going/ this must he understood very widely 
■ as intending to iucludo all forms and varieties of motiou- 

2 Again, in I. la, we have a collection of toi words, which 

I are all said to be synonyms of water ((idaAxr), but it is 

obvious that the only attribute most of these have in 
common is, that they are varieties of fluids, including, 
for example, nectar (ainW/n) and clarified butter (havis). 
Seeing. tUerefore, that many of the words brought to- 
^ getlier are old Vedic words of doubtful meaning, quite 

: unknown to classical Sanskrit, and seeing that a complete 

explanation of the gradations and modifications of sense 
under each head of synoDyms is vrantiEig, the piactical 
utility of these lists is of course very small indeed, b. The 
Nftigama, a collection of 27S separate words (ixt^tini) 
occurring in the Veda (flrjjfaniDt), all in one chopter of 
■[ three sections, c. The Daivata or 151 words rr’lating to 

I deities and rclLgioua or sacrificial acts, in one chapter of 

] six short sections. Whether these collections were drawn 

» up by Tri.<jka himself or by some previous compiler Is not 

! certain, but there is no doubt that the second and most 

important part of the work, viz., the Nirukta or ‘explimo- 
tiott’ of the words iu these lists, U his own composition. 
Although, therefore, the term Nirukta is sometimes ap 
j plied to the lists of words, it more properly belongs to 

I Yaska'S explanation of them, which occupies twelve chap- 

, tors. The first of the twelve is a kiml of introduction, 

which cotilains some interesting discussions of philological 
questions and a sort of summary or sketch of grammar; 
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the foUowIngf two chapters arc an imperfect cxpoaitioa of 
the Naighaytuka or * lists of syiionjmous words/ the defi- : 
cionejr of which has been to a cortain extent supplied bv ' 
Durgtt, a comiuentator on Yiiska ; the next three chapter 
explain the Naigama or ‘single Vedic words/ and the last 
sis the Daivata or ‘deities addressed in the hymns.' 
Thus the three collections with their esplanationa occupy i 
seventeen chapters. The value of the Tvotk^ consists iu 
ita being the oldest extant commentary on the Veda. 
Wlieti words arc expbiued, Vedic passages are quoted in ' 
illustration, and the author often enters into curious 
etymological iuvestigntions, which possess great interest ' 
from their universally admitted autiqnity, bat are difficult ' 
to understand from the extreme brevity and oLacuritv of 
iheir style. 

I here abridge some valuable remarks from Dr, John ^ 

Jlnir'a article on the 'Interpretation of the Vedo^' in • 

the Koyal Asiatic Socicly’a Journal (vol. iL new series, 
p. 320) !— 


Tlie ^lruk^a make» rr«)uent reforeree to tlio BriilinaAgjM, oad alladw 
to tufkiu* eckoola of Vedic tnteirivtatioa which eidsfcwi untorior to jui 
autlior, siicli ^ the Jfairuktito or ‘etyKologifiti*,’ tho AitihSsIkaa or 
'togenibiy wntorss' Add tho Yajtikds or 'ritiuiJigts.' YSskn supplio* 
ei^mens of th« modo of oxpliuning tho hymae adopted by different 
whools of mtorprrtora Tlius *e art told (Xitukto XL 29, 31) that 
tho Xaitairtaa uadoretood Aautnati, Itiha, nni Kaha to bo 

H »fhilo the Yijftnsaa took them tor the now And toll mooM. 

• Aiviia were a groat onigtun. The Xinikla (XIL i) 

the tollowinganswers to the question who they wo« ; < HeAven and 
'P-^f Night; «T 0 lhere; .the Sun and hrMU.' 
My oth^ ; two Kmg^ performore of holy acts,'say the Aitihaakaju 
f ^ ’3) u* that AurnoWiava understood Kasatvou 

(AO epithet of the Aivins) as 'tree, not falsa,. Agriiyana took ft to 
m ean l owers of tnrth ’ j while YiiskA himself 

euggestothat It may moan < nose-hon, * Agnin. wo 


' It hAs been ably edited hy Professor Both. 
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are iofomieJ (Ninikta TIT, S) ttftt ftonw tinderetood tho !Jt« jiooplM 
{jiffffAt-jnmlA) uentioTicil in Big-ved*. X 53. 4 to be tUo GandharvaH, 
Ktpji, gods, Aauius, ami Hakshafiej) ] ^liilist AopnmAnjfava took ibem 
for tlio four Mates and Ibo NiibiidM, So, again, Kiiltliftkjii iindct«taod 
Nuajnnsa to designate ‘McnScet’ but iSalttpiani book it for a nauoB of 
Agul (Nit. VIII. 5>. In )iko inonner, Yaslifl'B predewssots were not 
agroed as to wlmt was meant by Viilnjn'a throe steps in IJig-veda I. 
2S. 17; SSkapuni maintaining tint they were planted on the earth, 
the atmoapbere, knd tlio akj respectiTOly ; and Aumahhiva that the till 
ow whieb the sun Fisoe, the meridian, and the hill where be Beta, wetn 
the referred to. One of these pFedecesafits (KantHi} bad the 

audacity to iissert that Vedio e.'cpoeitioa wii« uselesa, i» tho Lymna 
Yferc obeeuKi nniucnning, or mntnally contradictoiy. As iniilonces of 
obscurity bo cites the teatts in wbidi the words amyoi (Big-^eda I. 
1 O 9 . 3 ), jfudVirfMtn {V. 44- 3), >vniydyi (VL t J. 4)1 «•*! 0™- 

66. 4> occur! In wgard to thin charge, YSfike replies that it is ^ the 
fault el tJio post that the blind man docs not s« it. In the Kiruktn- 
porUishta the ‘four deCned grades or stages of speenb' reffliTed to in 
I^g-vcda L 164. 45, are said to be eiplshicd by the I^khis as meaniDg 
the four mystic wor.l!i, om, bhuh, hhuroA, near; by tho grammarinn^ W 
denoting nouns, Tcrbs, prepcritioiw, and particles; by ^e ritualists, aa 
tho hymim, liturgical precepts, BreJimaiias, and ordinary language; 
by tho ctymoIpgistB, as tho Rig, TTajush, Sanaui, and the cunent lan¬ 
guage; by othon, as tho speceb of rerponto, birds, wptilee, and the 
vernacular; by the apiritmUiste, as that of beasts, tausical inatmments, 
wild animala^ 

It ia evident from tlio al)ovc remarks that great differ¬ 
ence of opinion existed among expositors of the Veda even 
in Yaska’s time, eonsiderablj' more tLan sooo yeare ago, 
and that the ohjections of sceptics and rationalists had to 
l>e met and answered by ortliodos theologiana like Wroself. 
Ho commences Lis own exposition thus (L t) : 

The traditional colloetioo ol words Las been thu-s trodirionally repent^. 
That must now bo explained Tboy call this traditional collertion the 
Nighai,it«ik ea ryaA^yafoopcM tam tman* 

Perhaps os good an example of Yaskas condensed style 
ns can bo offered is a passage quoted and explained by Pro- 
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fdssor Goldatilckcr from Roth’s edition^ h 3. It is inte- fl 
resting Jis showing thnt, for the better iiiterpret.'ition ef the fl 
Veda, Yiiska aimed at giving some sort of eiposition of S 
gromninr and grammatical sclenco as then understood fl 

{The ftuel&nt grainiuiuiaii) tJiflt prc5pofitHens when 

not ntin^h^ {t* nautis or vorb*) do not erprt*fs jncftninga - but Gitrgya 
wiys that tlioy illitstmti? (or modify) tho actmii ifl by a w 

iiQiio ot ^orH, fltid that tliolr aonaoa aro vELrion^ (ovon when detaebod). ■ 
tkej that aonao irliieK InLores m them ; that that which 

modiGei? the aemie of a nmn op vorb. Tlio propoeilion *1 is iti tho 
of limit j pm and j>m^r oxproas the poTorao of thnt; ofM, direction IV 
tciwan;ls; prati\ the reverMi of that; aii and eii^ Biiporiority; aiV and fhtr, M 
the reverse of these two; ni and atiar^ tho act of Uiking down; mi, the 
reverse of those two; sawi, combining tcgolber; ri and a^, the reverse 
of that; <in«, aimilarity or being nfter; api^ coojnnetio>iL; wjw, tho lieing fl 
appended; pnri, bemg all around; Otthv^ being above oraupromacy; tbna ■ 
they oipress variona menningrii, and these must be tahen into consideni- 
tiorL [iVn mrf>atfdhfl wj-anmr^ nr^Aoii nir-^iur iU V 

khtplta^ tu 

Wiiarajr/T^i fad jxvfflriha^ jttiiMt itn& /fli/r ndftUikhfjfl* 

tayor afiha-rikitmirnm i a fVy arrvj^-arfAtf, pra parviy tiofya praWifo- 
filysni; ahfiJitf nbhivuiJrhyam^ pratUy tia^ya prfliiiomyam nH m ify 
aftMpuJifitHh^ n i r ffur Hy i^ayok jmltilottiynfp ; nseft inmyrah drihJyd^ S 

ud ify riatpii. prd/i'foHiyaT^ji / mm dy t^y ujwfy pnltd^ 

rnyam; anc iti mdfiiyitpamMiilntm.; aplii mipmrgaip/ uj>^y ■ 

mm / parT^i FaTTofodtMmm / adhlfy aUcorymp rattpam 

arfhdn priihwt fa npslcEhitavyfl^.J S 

Tlicru is a still mote iutcreatiiig passage ou the subject of M 
derivation a little further ou in tlie some chapter (1. 12 ) 9 

Eq the*^ four kindf^ of words have been onqinemt»l, nouns (imnian)^ \ 

verba prepo^tLom (upasarya% and particles (nipdfa). Satfl' ^ 

t'lyana affirms that noons are derived from verbal and on this point there 
is an agreement of the etymologists (fwiVaAfa^famayfl^), But Giirgya ' 
and KoniO of the granunariana lay that not all (nouns are derived from A 
vprbs). For if nil nonius came from vortia^ then whatever performs the , 
same action ought to ha^^ the same name. Thii:^ if rairoj * a horsey' 
derived from the root ai, ^to pass through/ then ovary one who paE»e# * 
atong a road ought to b« called aha; and if *a blade of grass/ ^ 

wero derived from the root frui, *to piercoj' then ovoiything thnt pierces j 
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ought to be <a.llec1 Agtdn^ it a11 uolihs doiive^l fri>ui verbs, 

tL&n everj'tbing tFOuld bavo os manj aames vA there ere stjiteB Asdth 
whieb it could be coiinocteLl. Thus, * *thu^ *e might he cnlle^J 
4iole^fcleeper/becaiise resting in a. holo, or* joiner 
together, berausc thinge ntis joinN] hy being attached to it* [Yjikkn 
euda by taking the isLdo of S^Lkatayonn. Iseo Prefe^eor Mjlk M uller'^ 
Ancient fuiiiikpt lilemtuie, p. 1 ^ 5 .] 

Tlie Hiirt^ieiith and fourteenth ebfipters^ commonly culled 
the Nirukta-pjirisisliti^ are thought to be the work of a 
more reeeut author tliau Yilaka. There are numeroDs 
classical glossaries bj later lexicographers^ e.g .:— 

The Anmrti-koflhft (Bometimes calletl Tw-tTu^iiar 'having throe eho]?- 
tcru'), by the EaiuddhA Anuim'^inliii^ pmbt&bly not later than a.d. 500 J 
Iho Abhidhana-ratna-rnohit hy HahiTiidlia j thu Abhitlhana^intamam, 
by t!w dainn Iletua-dandra j the Viavn-prakain, by Mnhc^viimj the 
DbiLrani ; Lbo MedluT; the Ac. 


Tfie Vt’dfht-goA —T'yJiwna/w, 'grammar.’ 

TLis word Vi/-d~karatia means litcralljr ‘ undoing/ and 
is atiplietl first to lingnistio nnalj-sis, and then generally 
to grammar, but especially to Panini’s gram mar.* Il is 
the opjKtsito to Saiisk^xrantt, ‘ putting together, wlience 
the forniefl language is called SayskrUa, ' constructed/ 
Strictly, the great VyAkiUnu.m of Paniui can scarcely lie 
regarded as a Vedanga, seeing that it only treats of the 
Vedic idiom exceptionally. The grammatical Sutras a’hich 
preceded liis time, and which have nearly all [►crislied, must 
have constituted the Vyukarana di^'ision of a'orks ancillaiy 
to the study of the Veda/ Nevertheless, the grammar of 


* No Poiidit would nfw Vyakiii^Ji Hscopt for banfikiit grnminfir, 
Bud a man'a Smiakfit i^lidl&rsbip in (ifton HUioracd up by do«c±ibing 
him na knowing ^ tbo Tyakomnir' 

* Piniini hitoBt-^f nientLons s^vetiil gnnnioatianH as having pinwdti^i 
him, such ns Apiaoli, Kiiiijcipnf Ciirgya, ISiilaTa, Cttkravarraftiiii+ Bbnm^ 
dvija, Sakiitjyiiiia, S'ukalyts Sauako, and Spbotiyana. Tbc TJ^i^sutru 
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Pill)ini, which is the great stamlartl of correct Striiakrit, is 
usually tttkeu to represent this VedtTn-ga, and as it ia one 
of the most remarhahle literary works that the world has 
ever sceu, and us no other country cau produce any gram¬ 
matical system at all comparablo to it, either for originality 
of plan or for analytical subtlety, a brief description of its 
charactoristic features may be introduced here. 

Little or nothing is known of Pacini, the author of the 
grammar. Pic la described os a descendant of Panin and 
grandchild of an inspired legislator named Dev ala. His 
mother's name was Dakshi (whence be is ciiltcd Daksheya), 
and Sulatum in the Gannlham country (Kandahiir), north¬ 
west of Attoek on the Indus, is said to have been his 
birth-place (whence his name ^laturiya). He belonged, 
therefore, to the North-Western or \^^estem school. As, 
however, in later times he became more and more au 
object of reverence, ho was at last actually canonised by 
hia admirers, that U to say, exalted to the rauk of a Kislu 
or inspired Muni. Hence he ia fabled, to have seen rather 
tlian composed his grammar, which was declared to have 
treen supernaturally revealed to him, the first fourteen 
Sutras espedally having^ been communicated, according to 
the legend!, by the god Siva, It is, of course^ cjuito impos¬ 
sible to fix with certainty at what period Popini lived. 
The late Professor Golds tucker thought he had good 
grouuds for deciding that the great grammarian preceded 
Buddha. This w'ould place him In the sixth century B.c. 


(coinmonted on by UjjifisJa-datta), giving Dommcncing with 

for tbo fonuiition of wards wliosii) muanitig bos daTiat€Nj from accarduTioe 
witb thoir otiyuiolagy, and whose root in uofc alwnya clciir, luo tbougbt by 
iome to be nufcorior t* Fiujln L PosaiLly be may hn^e nmclo a lint of thpua 
hiiDself. At any mtoij he mODtioos tho in III. 3^ i, IIJ. 4. 75. 

^ntauavH^s Pbit-H&iitrb^ oti ocoont ivre probably later than P^ini. Tbiiy 
have been well edited by I^rofesijor KieUiorti. I believe Dr. Bhlberbcs 
tuMMd port of a work whitb ehunio to be arflka|ojTiiin*j; gminmarr 
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titlicr scliolara^ iivbosG opinions ore entitled to rc?ipcct, con¬ 
sider that im earlier date eonnot bo assigned to him than 
the middle of the fourth century B.C. 

His work—peril ups the most original of all productions 
of the Hindu mind —h Bometimes ejill&I the AshtiTdltyau> 
Bomotimes Ash taka ni Prit;ttnlyiim, i^oransc it consists of 
eight lectures (Adh3* *iTyns), each of which is again sub¬ 
divided into four chaptere (Padas)* In these eight 
Ad hy ay as are eontained 3996 Sutras or Aphorisms.^ Tliu 
first Adhyaya explains the technical terms used in the 
grammar and the rules for their interpretation and ap|ili- 
cation." A root is called Dharn* nud a crude base Pratt- 
padika, but a root never airpeara without some ap|ieijdago 
(imitba^ulha) in the shape of indicatory' syllables or letters 
(teehnicnlly called iV) which do not really form part of tho 
root, but merely denote ce^t^liIl peculiarities in its in flee* 
tion, conjugatioi], kc- Similar indicatory letters ami syl¬ 
lables {il) are attaclied either at the beginning or end of 
all affixes; augments^ kc^ The case affixes arc called mp, 
and the personal endings or terminations of verba fuu 


^ Three or fear of therie fljro fftipposer] to be kler a-dditions. In the 
excellent edition of Profeasor Bobtlingk there are 3997t mdading tho 
fourteen S^va Biitrei!. Piinini is also the ^apposed Author of the olilegt 
I>h»tii-ptha or dietionan' of roolo witb their Anubandhae, 

* A rtjla giving the key to PikMiirB Satras and their appUcatioa 
IS called a Paribbrushi ; one whit^ esplalna the technical tertQB is a 

® Fur erAm|dGit tho root aid! w called nidi to show that a njiflai hi 
inserted in conjugatioPt thua, afrkfcTmi, aiWcerfj &c. The aihx ma^a Lk 
called maytif to bKow that its feminine is Sometitfle* these or 

^ i^rve to distinguish two foots ur aflixes, which, aJthougli 

aiaiitcLT in sounds have differ^tit *onMa \ for exatnple, the root d*}^ ' to 
givOj" is called whilo ' to divaJe^^ i* calleii ddp ; the nilix cat, 

Dieaning " like/ b called iwifj, while the aflix nnatniog 'yjoaitcMc^ 
of/ ie called cwiiip. Soinetiniea the only hm of thosa Anuliftiidlias is to 
enable Pnvtyrdiiifas to be formed; thus the casMuding of the accusAtive 
dual is called oujf meinely for the sake of forming the Ptalyahara mh{. 
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Between the latter niitl the root a conjugntionai syllable 
ia inscrteJ, called niitorfijitt. The third chapter of the 
first Adbyuya treats of the proper use of the iictlye voice 
{Parcts^nal-patlci) and middle or reflexive voice 
pada). The second Adliyfiya explains compound wodIs. 
The third, fourth, and fifth Adbyiiyna eiiumerato the vari¬ 
ous afR^tea and their meanIngB. Those belonging to verba 
occupy the third Adhyaya; those affixed to nouns, the 
fourth and fifth. The sixth, seventh, and eighth Adhyiiyas 
treat of the changes which roots and affixes undergo by 
augments and substitutions of various kinds. hi>r brevity 
and economy of words nothing can he more sucecssful than 
the system in which all this immense and iutrleatc subject 
is ex|datiied. The Sutras of Pilnini are indeed a perfect 
miracle of condensation, their main design apparently 
being to aid the memory of teachers rather than leTiTners 
by the briefest possible suggestions. M' hen a single letter 
can be saved every other consideration is sacrificed to this 
paramount object; and to attain a greater amouut of 
alwidgment than could be effected by the use of onlitjary 
words an arbitrary symbolical language is coined, tlie key 
to which must bo acquired before the rules tiiomselves 
can be rendered intelligible.’ Perhajo the closing Sutra of 
the whole work may be taken aa the best instance of the 
consummate brevity attained. It consists of two letters, 
as follows : a a<. This is said to mean ;— 

Le<t ebort a bo bcitl to bavo iUi orgnn of iittomnco coutmctei], now 
tlibt ■nv have renchcO tlia end ef tlie work in which it wiu ncccssioy to 
Tvgnrd it »$ otltcrwko. 

Here ia one from the sixth Adhynya (i. 77}" y'^‘- 

m'l. This, of course, is not Sanskrit, but a kind of grani- 


t ¥<»r exatupln, Ntuiids for the chnnictemtk of taoUi of tbo fuurtb 
ettkises i/tik for llio intiwivD, ^tr for the cauiio), tan for the diisidcratifi!, 
for the ititenMve. 
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nmtieal algebra. 7 i ia a aymbol atauJing for the four 
vowek 1, Ut /•i, ifit gifted with nii itimgiuary gftnitiva 
caae ika/t (here chuuged to iko). ITrft is a symbol for (he 
letters y, o, r, I; and ud (supposed to possess a loeative 
ease adi) represents all the vowels. Tite role at full is:— 

Tito lettere i', r, I, take the pLu-i? of f, u, ri, tfi, iiliort or lon^, 
rcfipectiveb', vhea followcU uny disKuuilAr vowoL 

Moreover, an aphorism which stands at the heatl of a 
series, and is hence called nn Atihiktitxi or ‘governing rule,' 
is never repeated, but must be supplied after the wdiole 
series till the influence ((tnnmWi) of this governing Sfitni 
is supposed to cease, such cessation being cfllieJ n!hTif(i. 
Thus the aevonty-fourth Sutra of tlie thin .1 chapter of 
Adliyaya I, is winch muat lie interpreted tims:— 

Autl uftor n verbal i‘tii)ihg in tlio cnuiial aflix (j;k) tlio Attnntiu- 
padn must vome wlicn tlie result of tlic tivtiou leluriis to the agent. 

l)f courae nearly all the matter necessary to make this 
rule intelligible has to bo siipiilied from other rules, and 
espccialty from the Adhikfira rule 12, which is separated 
hy sUty-tvvo intervening Sfitraw. 

In short, a careful examination of PFnuni’s grammar 
will dispose the student to appreciate Colebrooke's remark 
that *tha endless pursuit of exceptions and limitations 
so disjoins tlie getiend precepts, that the reader cannot 
keep in view their intended connection and mutual rela¬ 
tion. He wanders in an intricate maze, and the due of 
the labyrinth is continually slipping from his hatuL' 

In point of fact, however, this gramiiiar ought not to 
be examined from a European point of view at all. M e 
must not forget that uii Indian Papdit’s ideas of grammar 
are very different from our own, Europeans are apt to 
look on a grammar of ony kind as a necessary evil, only 
to he tolerated because indispensable to the attainment 
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of a <1esired eucl beyond, us the grammar of a 

language is i« moat caaca a mere pa3a4igc to its litcruture, 
a dreary region to bo traversed na soon as ])Ckftsible. A 
Paotlit, on the other hand, regards grammar as we slioidd 
regard the natural sciences. It is w ith him a something 
to lie studied and elaborated for its own sake, Accordiiig 
to the late Professor Goldstikker,' Piiniui's work is indeed 
a kind of natural history of the Sansknt language.’ ’ I t 
gives an account of the linguistic hxets and phenomena 
ns it finds them, tracing them out as they occur without 
regard to any scicutific or methodical arrangement of 
materials. Thus the prolongation of vowels is dealt with 
as a fact, and is followed out through a whole chapter in 
order to trace all the instances in which such a lengthen- 
ing takes place, whether in' declension or conjugation or 
the composition of words, lienee the rules of decleusion 
and eoujugation do not follow each other in their usual 
order according to the Eiiro|>can system, but arc ecattcred 
about in a disjointed and often very perplexing manner, 
so that it becomes necessary to search for and put together 
Aphorisms in widely separated parts of the work to enable 
tlie statement of some grammatical law or process to be j 
completed, : 

Patjini’s grammar was critieijaed and its deGciencies ; 

supplied by the celebrated KfitySyana, who is called j 

Viirttika-kara, as author of the Varttikas or ‘ supplcmen- i 
tary rules niul annotations,' He must have lived some 
time after Pan ini, perhaps in the century following. 
Some, however, believe the two grammarians to have 
l)eei) contemporaneous, Kfityiiyana, again, was criticized 
by his rival Pahi^jalj, who generally supports Pup ini ; 
again.st the composer of the supplementary rules. To 
Patahjali wc owe one of the most wonderful grammatics ! 

^ Chaot^rs’s Etk^^dpaiHlia, ariide PuinaL ’ 
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works that the genius of any country has ever prod need, 
viz^p the MababliOshya or - great cDminentary/^ writteti 
not so much to cxplaia Prii;tini to defend such of his 
Aphorisms as bad been eritiei^ed by KiityriyArja^ He was 
probably not the same person m the author of the Yoga 
pluluaophy. According to souiCp his^ in other's name was 
Goi^ikfi; he was bora at Gonaida in the east of India, and 
he lived for some time In Knshenirp where his work was well 
known. Accordiui^ to Professor Goldstiicker, he wrote 
between 140 and 120 aa;* * hut Frofessor Weber places 
him about tweiitv-five years after Christ. These tliree 
men, Pacini, Katyayaria, and rataAjali, nunijoae the great 
Indian triumvirate of grammarians, from wliose authority 
there is no appeal in itnytliiiig which relates to A^yakaraya* 
About one hundred and fifty graramurians and comment 

^ Tiifi w'holo of this ^remt work been lniU>lj edited by two Paadil t* 
at Ikintirep. See the oble article on it hy TnifcKftor AYeber in the 
volume of the ‘ Indlscbe Studion." A copy hap Wn kiuAly wnt to me 
by Profwwr A* K. Oough. PataajsH'g nddJtioii* to the Varttikns are 
cellecl Mik cir l>eeiiicnit4i. lie In abo th* autlier of imstiy KiiHkM or 
meiuorial vorfteg on gTanimar^ A com^^endium of ftUcti ver^eA wns oIao 
hy Ehartp-harL 

* Soo the ^Indian Antiquary^ for Felimary 1^73- ^ ati 

article on Patai'dali in Chamben^'a Kncytlopacdiat whiire it la weR ftnifi 
that PataujoliV mcLhcid is anatogoQR t>a that of other cliiaaicd common- 
laricRi it estahlish«^ tiFniallj by repetition, tb# correcTt rMing of 
text in crivlAiuing evei^ importnat or dotihtful word, in showing the 
conniption of the prineipal part* of the jjentence^ and in adding iruch 
oliservationft afl Jiiay be Tequired. Frequently PmUajaK attaches hiii 
own critical remirt^i to the emendation* of KAtyayana, oftati-in support 
of the view* of the Jattor, hut not seldom, too, in order to refute Im 
critictsms and to defend Fanini^ while, again, at other time** he ctim- 
pletee the atatement of one of them 1^* his own additioanl rulea.. 
Ramkn*hi>iL Goipal Bhiridirkor, writing in tha * Indian Antiquary' 
forOiTtober 1S72, states liis opinioTi that FiauAjaJi lived when Pnali- 
punitra woa reigning at Patali-putm, and ‘Hiat be prohahly wrote tho 
thin] chapter of hi* Bhasihya hetwwn 144 n-C-and 14a B,r. Professor 
Weljcrj howoTer, conlroTorts this oODCluiaiou. 
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tutors followed in their footstepSi (?aeh eriticizing or ^ 
commenting on tiis predecesaots. Among tliese may P 
bo nientioned Kaiyata or Kaiyyata. who comniented on 
Faitauj^ib in a u^-rk culled tlie fShnshya-prudlpa^ and wjta 
himself commeitted on b}' INiLgoji-bliatta in the EhiBhya- ' 
pradlpoddyota.^ One of the best of the more moderti 
commentaries on Piliiiiii is Vainiina* *0 Ku^ikil V^ritti^ so 
called because composed at Kii^ or Benares. A grato- 
111 alian tiamed Bhattoji-dLksliita attempted to arrange the 
Apliorisins on a jdan more in accordance with modem 
ideas. His useful work is called the Slddluiutii-kaumtidL* 

A second and greater s.imp!iiication of Fai^iini is the Jilad- 
hyama-bautnudi| and a still greater is the I^aglin-kaumudi 
of Varada-rajji,* which is in fact a kind of abridgment of 
the SiddliaiiLa-kaumudb current in the north-ivcst of India. 

Vopadeva^ a griimniariiin who is said to have Nourished 
about the latter half of the thirteeuth eeutnry at the 
court of llcntadri, king of Deva-giri (Dow]atal>ad), wrote ' 
a grammar for beginners on a system of his own, called 
tho Mujidha-bodlia/ which is much valued as an authority 
in Beugai, and referred lo by many native commentators, 1 
such^ for example^ as Bharata-maUika or BliaraEa-soniij ^ 
w^bo therefore called his commentary on the Bhjit^i-krivya, 
Mugdha-l>odhiiiL 

Vopadevas arrangement and many of his teehuicol ^ 
terms and symbolical expresaiona (including the technical ' 
forms of hia affixes) differ from ihose of Pauini, and the i 
only nllnsion to Vedic peculiarities is in the hist Sutra of } 
the work (XXVL 220), whkli is ns follows:— ] 


^ This Nug^jj-bbAt|4i woa also tbo author of & griLmmaticiil work j 
called T*n,nbhiiybeniJiz-sokhani, latciy <@ditod at Bombay^ with a tronJ^- ^ 
latiuti, hy Pmfessor F. KioliiorD. ^ 

^ A 1143 w iKlItion o^ this was publishfMl not long agu in India. ^ 

^ This WHS edited euid tnmsiatod by Dr. BaUantyne. t 

* It boa Indited, like by Proftissor Bobtlingk. 1 
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Slanifold forms sTid irreguljmti«i trti allowed ia ilio Vtslo. [JJaftw- 
lam bt-a/maiti, wtish oorrosponds la IViiuni's ortcn-repeated baftvlam 
iAaiKiosi, II. 39- 11 - 4- 73- Cf. !Mi>n. 

■"opjjaHittori U> tlie ^laual rale \a frequent iii ttio Vedik/ 11L j, S 5 .] 

In faiet, Vopadevft ’ iloca not aim at ihe corapletenesa of 
FatiinS. He omits all notica of the acaents, and bis treat¬ 
ment of the laws of euphonic combination is by no meanfl 
exhaustive. In his expliinatioii of declension and conjtiga- 
tiori he is more eatiabictory, and he gives nnmerouB useful 
examples and paradigms, but usually conteuts himself 
\vitli general rules, and docs not, like Pai.uni, I rouble 
himself to tmee out minute paiticiilara or exnmine into 
every corner of an intricate subject with a view to a care¬ 
ful search for all possible exceptions. Profeseor Biilithugk 
has given an analvsia of the ilugdha-bmllia in the preface 
to bis excellent 'etlition of the work. Vopadeva’s iirst 
chapter explains technical terms; the second treats of 
enphonic laws; the third, of declension; the fourth, of 
the formation of femiuines; the fifth, of the use of t e 
cases; the sixth, of compound words; the Beventh. of 
Taddhita affixes ; the eighth, of technical terms applicable 


1 It is V^ry neecsiarv to know the MnwKiiiwt of Vopadeva’e lochnirtl 
exp««>ioo«, M they occesienoUy ««d by wme oamv 

con^mentotor^, bat ai^> oleo eiaployed in ,n««n^ by 
espoundens of fwnskpt grammar. They often dovaito f«m P4nml^ 
systom. yor example, the memorial te^mati^e asu-ny or 

verte are tboso of Vopadova (VilL l); sUnids f^dhaW. a i^- 
rW for vtiddhi; *T<f for the toiminatione of the stnpJari r«. For ^a- 
vut'ana. those of the plum); li hr lin.gn, a nomuia^ 
nominal verbs; iup and for tho obamote^r « ^ 

of mote; and imrtead of 'imni-e for the Kp afrx 

fon;ing tlm infinitive ; (net for the 

pmaont p^isiplo Atinane; rn for the pm-iomoa . HI*’! 

Hainan nnhV» 

Knglhih biolionaryl. Nevertheless Vepadova adopt* a gmt immUr 
of Ftmini^a t<>cbniKiI termrt. 
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to verbs and of roote of the first claas; tlie iitath and 
teuth, of roots of the second and tliird clnsaes; the 
eleventb to the seventeenth, of roots of the fourth to the 
tenth classes, one chapter being devoted to each chiss; 
the eighteenth, of causal verbs; the Minctecuth, of de- 
sideralives; the twentieth, of intensives ; the ttventy‘first, 
of noniinals; tlic twenty'sceond, of the use of the Paras^ 
mni-pada; the tiventy-tbml, of tlje use of the Atinaac- 
pada; the t^'Ciity-fourth, of ])Bssives, impersonals, and 
reflexive verbs; the twenty-fifth, of the use of the tenaes 
and moods; the tweuty^iith, of Krit affixes and of 
iitfixes added to roots to form participles, 

1 conclude by deserving tliat a popular grammar called 
the Kulanti'a (or Kalapa) is being well edited for the 
Bibliotheca Jndiea by Professor J. Eggeling, 


The Vediln^s — J^otisha, 'astronomy/ 

This Vedan-ga should rather bo called ' tbe astronomical 
or astrological eulendar.’ Strictly apenking, it is repre¬ 
sented by a short tract, oousSatrng of thirty-six verses, in 
a comparatively modem style, to which scholars cannot 
assign a date earlier tliaii 300 years itc. According to 
the beat authorities, no genuine Sutras on astronomy have 
as yet been diacovered. The object of the Jyotislia 
Vediin-ga is to fix the most auspicious davs and seasons 
for commencing eacrlfiecs. This treatise, Ijrief and unsa- 
tisfactoty as it is, nevertheless deserves attention as em* 
bodying some of tbe mc»t ancient astrononiienl ideas, 
among which may be mentioued the measiiro of a day 
by thirty Mulmrtas or hours of furty-cight minutes, the 
division of the zodiac into twenty-iieven parts or lunar 
astensma (the first of which is KrittikS), and the tradi¬ 
tional place of the solstitial points, from w'Lich the 
attempt Jias been repeatedly made (by Jones, Davis, 
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Colebrook^Sp Pratt, and others) to deduce a date for 
treatiae itscdf, as well as for the wbole Vedic literature. 

The following ia Colcbrooke'a tmnslatioii of verses seven 
and eight of the JyotiBhft tract,* wbicb verses have been 
the subject of much controversy in relation to their bear¬ 
ing on the lie termination of dates from a comparison of 
the present position of the solstitial points :— 

Thij sun and moon turn towards tlie norUi af' tb* beginoinif of STm- 
vinbtba (■= DbaniahthaJ. but tbo biui turns towanlB the smitli in tbo 
midilleof tbe eonslolhUim ovor which tbo serpents preidiifl; ftnd this 
^tuni towards thp isuutb und t<swm*ds the north) alwnya bapimns in the 
znonthg of Bfsifiba imd S^raviM^iit. tafi/ti- 

larkfhfvna^w udalt^ ^npUrdh^ 

In the northern paassago on inOTUiU'' of day atid docrcfww uf night take 
pbuco amounting to a Prrwitba (us* thirty-two PuIas) of water; in tha 
i^uthem: iwtb am rovei^d (t.fi., tbo days decrenae and the nights 
iiicTenEo)p and tbo differtiica amount^j by the journoyT to si* Muhurt^ 
[GhuTfua-^idilhit ^jmm pTa;^h<\k kihap^-hfnm ZJnAirAiijri 

np<sr]fn*tm utfanmn in,] 

Whatever may be the value of these verses in un astro- 
nomical point of viewp it is clear that a sujjerstitions 
belief in the imixirtance of choosing unspieious days and 
lucky moments for the pcrfcnnance of litCB and cere- 
moDieJi, wbether public or domestic, b+'gaii to slow itself 
very eorly in In(li«i, aud tljiit it grew and streugllieiicil 
simultaueously with the growth of priestcraft aud the 


1 Seo Proffdwr K, B. CoweU'a new edUkb of CcJehroolteV Kranjv, 
republished by Ids son, Sit T. R Culebrooke, p. 98 f and see wpeeinlly 
Professor Whitney'* valimble nirtes on this point (p. 1 =<i)- The Utter 
jsLowa tl»t the rteU aerirnble from tlw Btateumut amiJc in the Jj-otishn 
hfts a neressiury uncertainty of about four ceottiriw (from the i-tth to the 
loth be ckfms thnt the nctiuil unwrtrimty U still greeter- 

thot, in fact, tbo rtutetiicnt tt worth ntitJnng m yielding any definite 
date nt all Weiwr biwl before puintod out thnt the (hffereiwe of sut 
Muhitrtvt hetwceti the longast iwid shortest or “ aecvireio 

otdy in the extreme north-wostam corner of Indio. 
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elftborntion nf a complex ritual. Ttie influence of tbe sun 
upon the atmoeplicrc and Si>il made so manifest tliat 
it was oiilj nntural to infer diut similar itiflllenccs be- 
longed to the moon, planets, and stars; and the per¬ 
sonification and deification of all the most conspicuous 
luminaries which resnited from the supposed power in¬ 
herent in their mya, of course iutensified the superstitious 
feeUng of dependence upon their favourable iispeets for 
the success, not only of religious acts, hut of all the aiTaire 
of life. Feruieious as sucli su]>crstitious ideas were in 
their effect on the mind and all mental progress, they u ere 
nevertheless productive of good in impelling the acute 
Hindu to study the movements of the heavenly bodies, and 
stimulating him to undertake arithmetical und mathema- 
tietil investigiaioiis. In all probability, astronomical and 
mathematical scieuce had an indcpciiclcnt origin in India. 
It is at least certain that they were cultivated with some 
success at a very early epoch, though of course very 
roughly in the absence of all opdcul and mechanical 
appliimccs. We have already given an example fiY)m the 
Aitaroya-brfihmajjri, which contains certain shrewd gtiesscs 
at scientific truth in regard to the sun (see p. 32). 

In some of the earliest hymus of the Veda the Nak- 
shatrus or lunar mansions' are mentioned in connection 
udth the moon (sec liig-vt’dii I, jO. 3). iloreover, some of 
the phases of the moon, such as Anuniali, ‘ tlic moon one 
digit less than full;* liiUfi, 'the full moon;’ Kufitl (or 


^ lor the twenty-aeTea Vedio Xakshatms Kee my S&niikptnEngtiiUi 
hictiohary (h1k> Appendix). The word jit meant n sUr 

nr AstcrihiLL in it wng applied to tko fclncted of 

fti^terlKinf tbron^b or uoar which tha moon paAzica j njid Himlly it wjut 
loOK^ly used for the part of ihe moon's path, tha or sSth of the 
zo<ihiu, nu^drketl hy each Rjtteriem. In the Inter mytholag^- tho lunar 
mansioDii wuns fablisd m the twenty^Ton daughtenj of ikkksha iind 
wives of the moocu 
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6'wn.<7t*).ttiooii}' and 5 iiiii«/r, 'the first thin 
crescent preceding or foJlowing new moon,’ are personified 
{see Kig-vede H. 32. 8), so that we are justified in in¬ 
ferring that the movements of the moon in tlic zodine and 
its use as the time-measurer and month-maker (rnds«- 
krit) ‘ wore studied and noted by tlie Hindfis perhai® as 
early as 1400 yeai-a BvO, The twenty-sevou Juiiar man- 
sions implied a lunar division of the zodiac into tweut>- 
seven cquEtl parts of 13’ ao' to each part Such a division 
(into twenty-seven or twenty-eight parts) is shared by 
other Asiatic peoples, as the Arabs and Chinese, and the 
question wliere it originated has provoked nnieli discus¬ 
sion, without lending to any definite and certain resnlts.’ 
The names of the Indian raontlis have oertatuiy been 
taken from the astcrisms in wliicb the moon was supposed 
to be full at diflerent times of the year, and, w'tiat is 
still more significant, the names of some of these 
asierisms have clearly been derived from ancient Vedic 
deities, like tlie AsSvins.* &c. In the Yajur-veda and 


I Tills is H Veiic asm# of th# ia«n. A 
mwiniMgiiUq - the ** 

nnd thca to a lunalimi or period measured hy os# of ^ 

moon. Somothiag similar has Imppoo#-! in the cognato Apjau 
At W wo know tlmt tlm word# for 'month' goaoisUy der,^ 
from thv moon, oar word 'month' being nothing tmt la 

X. 85 . 3 oo«im tho following: 

iVuiai, ‘Soma b depwdtod in the kp of thes# ^ ^ 

* Tim TftTtous opinions and the nrgwments by which m. 
supported have iL lately mvkwe,! by Pmf««r ^ 

‘UriuntAl imd rhngubitk Stwlie*,’vol. 1 % pp. 341-4* *• ^ 

of the ktor mtronomy, with many o«t«n#Liick 
- ina ■ = the third of a «dmcal eign - 

‘ , f ’ I ,,,i,i .irrrul were kuTowed from tho Greek.*. 

fcjjto. tlio minute of A dogiw, = *rr«,bHui 

Ti» rf.!» •" »«'>; S ' 
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linibmanas occur the expressions Nnkshntm-dar^a and 
Gniiakn, applied to obs^errors of the lienveiis, either as 
iistroiiomers or astrologers;* and tho adjustment of the 
lunar to the solar year by the iuseition of a thirteenth 
or intercnlnry month (oiaftt-wirtstt, nia/i>wf««t, adhimfim, 
sometimes called Purufhottama) is probably alluded to in 
an aucient hyinu (Kig-vodo I. 25, 8), and &equently in 
more re^'ent parts of the Veda. (Yiijasaneyi-satuhita 22. 
30, Aiharva-Tetla V. 6. 4, &c.) 

Whatever conclusions we may arrive at as to the 
original source of the drst astronomieal ideas current in 
the world, it is probable that to the Hindus is due the 
invention of algebra * atid its application to astronomy and 
geometry- From them also the Arabs received not only 
their first conceptions of algebraic analysis, but also those 
inviiluable numerical symbols and decimal notation now 
current over^i'wberc in Europe, which have rendered untold 
service to the progress of arithmetical science. It will not, 


.$rara^), Bli^rapada ov Btndra (fmm Bhadm-jHtda), Aiviiia (from 

KarttikiL (ftoiTi fil5ifpaiirsliii+ ocmmionlj c&llod Agra- 

hljniia (from Mrx^^si7~afX Fjuu^bA (from PuiJi^y I hikVA 
thofio QjmtcM t* correspond nis nwirly mi with our mdoths, 

A/c7^Aa represontii^g — -FebrtuiTy, and the otheni ^nttnuirg in 

re^uljir order j but prcicticfillj tJi# flindti cnleodar |^ner&lLy bogina 
with Voiilkba, thin biing conBidemj the first taonth in the 

1 Of conrse nAtronomy and aatrology were mixad up togotber^ nnd 
the progress of the fottuor was impodf^ ia ladiw by its ^ubeo^vienoe 
to the latter. 

- The ruime Algobm [from the Anibicr al jabr, "the rednetion of 
parts to n whole oi- of fractiana to iategens ^ abown thiit Europe roceiwl 
iilgebm like the ton aamoricnl aymljob fmm tho Hiodfiji tbitiugb the 
Arafjf. TIjo Sanskrit word for nlgebca, means ^caletilation 

of seed^^ ^enleubition of onginnl or primary eleineiits^^ aanlyeia. 
If the Orreks did ml rdi?eive their first idena of algcbm from Llie 
Hlnduif, it mny nt ]i-£l 4 be taken as proved (rrom all that Celobrooko 
has £0 ably written on Uio subject) tbiit the TLmdiis worn ocrtainly 
not indehtod to the Greek^^p but Ini'eittod their aj-stem independently.. 
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tUortjfore, be irrelevant if 1 introduce here a abort account 
of the chief Hbclfi nstronomicitl and raatliematical works, 
with a few iJloatmtive extracts. 

By some autboritiee time principal astroDomicol treatises, 
called Siddluiutrts, are named, riz., the Brahma-^ddlulnla, 
SSrya-s* *, Somrt-if*, Vrihaspati-x, Garffa-s", NdradorS*, 
Fai'(Uam-s^, Fiilasty^XrS'^, VusiJihtha-n'‘; by others five, 
viif,, the FaiiUia^s’^ Ftisi'sAfArt-s", Sawni'^*, 

and Jirdhma^" or PatfriniftAft-s*, aud these five, sometimes 
called collectively the Pail^a-siddhautika, are said to be 
the original Siddliantas. Whether the Siirya-a* ia the 
same as the Sanni-s' appears somewhat doubtful, but this 
treatise, fabled to have been revealed by Surya ' the Sun 
himself, is perhaps the beat known of all Hindu iisCfn- 
nomical works both in India and Europe.® 

The earliest Hiudu astronomer whose name has come 
down to us is Arya-bhata, who lived, according to Cole* 
brooke, about the fifth century of our era. Others place 
him, or another astronomer of hU name, in tho ihiitl 
century. Arya-bliata is the author of three works, tho 
Arvnbhatiya, Da^a-gltika, and Arj'oshta-^tii, and is said 
to have asserted a diurnal ri'Volution of the earth on 
its uxis, to have known the true theory of the eausch 
of lunar and solar eclipses, ami noticed the motion of the 
solstitial and eijuinoctial points,* Professor &.crn h.'is just 
publisbcil an edition of the ./fryntAaffi/n* 

After Arya-bhata came tho astronomer Varaha-miJiira. 
who lived about the sixth century of our era, and was 


‘ This title RomnlEa-a' |Jomts t* sn MebAftfio of m 1 «ih on MtroftOMienl 

^Libjccy bfltwc^n Gn&ewj Itome. 

* Ifc hjM l«»ii ®?v^n wilted bj Dr. Fit E^li.1 ward IMU und there are two 
tmnEbtienB of one publlfibed in Arnerim with notes esiMr 

Whitoovlip Eknother bj Mp^deva Si^atrL 

a AccorUiTig to Bmbwii-guptA. nsi the writer of the artide 

SoDAbrit UtemtuTemCbaiiibvr^^tf EIicv^:lopaedU^whjcIl lliiive eDnsulU*d. 
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Ijoni at Ujjftyiui* * He wrote a work on nativities called 
Vrihaj-jatakn, another well-know*u astrological work c:illc<l 
Brihat-snrnhita (recently translated by Professor Kern/ an 
extract from wLicb is given p. 179), and n summary of tlie 
fire original Siddliiintoa called Pai\t 5 a-si<ldlirmtikfi. 

Next to Arya-bliato and Varaha-mibira lived Brabiua- 
giijita (probably towards tlie end of the sixtb ceiuury), 
wbo wrote the ilrabma-siddbtlnta, containing tbe clmpters 
on arithmetic (9011 tfa) and algebra (kuftaJia^) in Cole- 
brooke’a Indian Algel>ra» 

Fourth and lost of celebrated astronomers and mathe¬ 
maticians come BLilskara or Bliaskaificarya, wbo is sup¬ 
posed to bave lived in tbe twelfth century and composed 
a well-known book called tbe SiJdbatita-^iromatii, coutoin- 
iiig tbe treatises on algebra'(and arithmetic 
(ilfrrrafi*), translated by Colebrooke. 

1 proceed tiow' to select specimens of the contents of the 
above works. The first extract gives tbe Imliau division 
of time taken from the Snrya-siddbaiita (1. 1 Bbtls- 

kara's SiddlJuutn-^troma^i (1, 19, co), and other a'orks 
with their commentaries (Burgess^ pp. 5, 6). It illnstrates 
very curiously the natural tof^te of the Bind us for hyper¬ 
bole, leading them to attempt almost infinite calculations 
of inconceivable periods in the one direction, and infini¬ 
tesimal subdivisions of the most minute quantities in tbe 
other. Without any reliable chronolog}* in regard to the 
precise dates of any great events in their own history, 
they yet delight in a kind of chronology or 'science of 


^ For th« Jcmmul oF tbo Biijul Soei^tij+ 

* Kuffaka proporlv menus n or tntiHiplien' 

* Lthicaity ^doliglilfu] by its elegnnco,' ia merely the imms of tJip 

chapter on arithiEiPtla divided into ‘^diatinct 

computation/ ond 'indtstiiict^ Tbo mnn? ii? dm applied 

to a utippo^iod ^cdiarming nomiin/ to whom instructbi] in anthmetir 
19 . givoii- 
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time,' making time past* present, and future ft subject 
of the most elabomte and minute computations. Hence 
we fiitd them ]scu|iiug billions upon mLElions and trilUons 
upon billions of year:^, and TCtkoning up ages upon ages, 
Alsous upon Aeons, with even more audacity tlian modeni 
geologists and astronomersv In short, an iistronomical 
Hindu ventures on nrithrnetical coikccptions quite beyond 
the mentEiI dimensions of anyone who feels himself incom- 
potent to attempt the ta^k of measuring infinity. Here 
is the timc-tablo enumerating the subdivisions of what is 
csilled real and time 

'^Tlittt wbich Ijegma wltb refipinitlons is ailW real (fnflrfa) 

timfl; that wludi begiaa with ntoms (IrKi**) h ftUW tinrcal {tmvHa] 
time* Ten long Hjlkblai (j^anKfAir/iarn) m^ko one reipimtiwi 
raind I ^ix ruspimtionjs mctk^s Viniuil (also cftllofl jw/rt or t^fjhaftk^ 
of tweetyfoiir iwcoiiiii)j VinatJiB one NwlI or Kfulika (nlso 

callotl dnij^fi, *jha{rM of twenty four minute*); Hsty = 

ocifi Uny (a BiJerefll day and night); thirty sidereal dayi«one eiril 
(#r:ir£i»a) month; it civil month eonaifft* of thirty ftunriM?s; a hmiir 
montii of tliirtj luimr duy^ a wW month h deU-rmined 

bj the entrance of the Ptin into a eign of the Eodinc." And now with 
logjircl to unreal tinlo t * One hundred atoms “ one apeck 

thirty fiiiecks one twinkling ; eighteen tw3nkllng»x±onc bit 

(iwiiA;AcI); thirty hits = one minute thirty mlnuuss one hull- 

Lour } two hidf-houra ^ ooo hour thirty houpa« 

one tliiy.* Tiiis mokes the atom git tv * eecunJ. 

Conaiderable variatioua occur Jn IWanu and the Piinl^a^. 
According to Maim (L 64) thirty KalaB = one Muburta or 
hour of forty-eight minutes. The Vishou-pumi;La (Wilson, 
p. 22) makes the atom = ^ sccondj and goes hack 

beyond an atcim to a Paramiiiiu or infinitesimal atom, 
which it makes ivivv of a aecond. All, lioweverp agree 
111 dividing the day into thirty honrSt just os the month is 
divided into thirty Tithia or lunar days* aiid the year into 
three hundred and sixty days, tm intcrcsdiiry mouth being 

inserted once in five yearSj which sa thought to be the 

M 
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most Stic lent Hintlu method of computing time.* Tlie 
Suryii-sitMhfinttt then proceeds, like Maiiu (I. 68, 71), to 
reckon up vast ijcriods of time through ages * and 

great ages {inaAu-yi/j/a), till it arrives at an Acou {kitpa), 
the total duration of which is said to be 4,320,000,000 
year®. Tn verse 24 we read (Burgess, p. 12):— 

One hundeeJ times four Jiundred sad aerenty-ftMir dmne yean* 
possed while the All-wLse wns employed in cresting the nnimAto wid 
insnimste creation, plants, stars, gods, Jemons, and the rest. 

Further 011, we Lave the division of a circle, which cor¬ 
responds with our own :— 

JSirty seconds (i^Vtald) make a minnto si*ty minutes make n 

degree* thirty degrees make a sign (nSfiX twelve signs make a 

reTDlution 

The folloTi'ing ia the measure men t of the earth 

T^'ijH? 8 og yfija^nas nre dmmetor of th^ earth ] tho sqoar& root qF 
t&n tim@i the of tb.^t £e the efirth fl ciirunoforenco^ 

AccordLu^ to Bhslskarti the earth s diapietcr is 15®^ 
yq;an<w, fo that if the ^ana b reckoned at about four 
and a luilf English miles (which is given as one estimate 
of its length, thongh its value varies), the calculation m 
both cases is not very far from accurate. 

At the commencement of Surya-stddhfintn, f^hapter IL, 
w'C hove n strange tlieory of planetary motion (p, 47 ):— 


1 Abnnnscs nod liorownpejt (/eiHUta /Ja/m) nMS called PaMnn^ ft* 
tntaliog of fivn things, vir„ solar days (commonly called VSnis, finm 
the dsys of the w«k, Aditj^v’, Budba-v', 

Gum-v', Srukrwv*, aini.v‘), Inow days (*Bthis), the twonty-scveii 
Naksliatins, the twenty*«pvon Togiie, the cloven Karaiuwi. 

’ There are properly four Yngas or agci* in every Mahiiyuga, vis,, 
Krila, Ttr/il, />«T;jar«, and A'ofi, named from the marks en dice, the 
Krita being the best throw of four pointe, and the Kali the worst of 
one 
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Forma of tiin^ (ivl/os/zd of mvmblo wkapc (wipiyu-ra^j^}^) 

HUtiotioJ in the (r-n1]€>4l conjunction 

upper flpftirt (iiiatMfofm}p iind node (causes of the ZDotioii of 
the pliuietiL TLo pW&toa attached to theae Bi^mgs by cords of air nm 
ilrau^a ott-fly by thoni with the right and left hninh forB^artl or laick- 
wunip acconimg to iiearui^ toa^anl tlieir ow^n place, A wiud^ more- 
ovcTt call^id 7 Voro/i#r impels them towaida their own apiw ; 

lifting drawn away forward and faiekwnrd^ they pToocod hy a varying 
iiiotfom 

In the prevJon^ ChnpUit (29, 34) the fullowiitg Atftte* 
utent occurs:— 

Tn an age (yu;?ia) tho mvchitions of the buii+ llettsury (liadlia), nnd 
Venus and of the oonjnncLtDns of Mara {Man^i/a, Hhaftma), 

^tam and Jupiter (Fyimoving eastward, are foiir 

inillian^ three hundred and twenty thousand Of ih*> agteiismi^ one 
hiUion, II VO hundred and eighty-two million^ twa hundred and thirty- 
seven tboanandt eight hiindreci and twenty-ftight, 

I next give a portion of rernnfkfiblc passmgo from 
VaiiLliu-mihiIll's lirihat-mtiihilii or ^complete sy:iteiii of 
natural astrology * (aee Dr. Keru*& transliuion* p. 433, of 
vol. iv. of the Koyal Asiatic Souietv^s Jonmal):— 

An ft^trologor ought to Im? of gofHi fniuily^ friendly in hm appearanw^ 
nnd fashionfible in his drotss; Veracious and not maJignant. Ho must 
have wftihpmpotiionedf compact, anci fall limb^ no bodily defect, and 
bo a line man, with niec hanibi^ feet:, nails, oyes, diin, teeth, enrs, browR^ 
and head, Jind with a deep nnd cIhit voice j for generally one'a goc 4 
and bad moniJ qtii.IjttON am in unison with ana’s pocBonaL appomuiee. 
As to mntliemEiticnl nstranoiuy, he muHt know the dlvi^iona of tha heaven 
and of timop in agoa, yearH^ halF-yesM, scaAons^ moolhsp balf-mantlaj^ 
days, watches, buiii?^ half-hours, minutes^ rH^pireti'ons, momenta^ sid#^ 
diviBiotiKof a moment, aa taught in the EvaSiddhinuiB (sfio p. 175), 
Hft must know tbe rvason why there are Four kindfl of months—the 
3^>lar (juaraci), nnturel (srJcona)j, stellar {pwiATj/faiiti), and lunar {BmttJra} 
montbiii—nnd how it hnp[ieus that there are interealnry montbsi an[l 
Aubtrectivo days. Ho must know tbo boginntng nnd end of the Jovian 
cycle of sixty yrare* oF the histrums, ycan?^ day«, liourSj and Uioir 
rwpeclive lordsL He must foretell the momout of cominenceiDent ami 
^paratiori, tlio directiont tnenQure, dumtion^ amount of obsetLmtlon;^ 
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coloiir rtnd plai 5 <i Df the ediiKeB fif mn and mocn; hIb* the futurt. 
conjunctions nod hostile encountflt^ of the iiino pliHiCl>^^ llo nrnat 
be akilful In JAcerUiining the diptJMico of each pinnet fram tlio earthy 
PxpTUiiAod In yo/afio^jr fortber, the dimonBioti* of thcif orbits anil the 
dbtAuce of the places ou enrtliT in ycyflJKM, Ho onght to bo clever in 
goonaetncal opoTntknia and in the calculation of tiinfir Iff moreo^'er, 
bo knows hoir to speak pithily^ beeauBo he tliorouj^hly undoTstnnda all 
forts of captious qoifStioDB; if the flcienco ho expolitidri, by being put 
to the tost by hip^ own eiertioo nnd nneeaiiitig study, li(s^ bocomo more 
rormed—like gekl ia rendered purer by being put on the toiicbatone« 
by purification in fire, and by careful workmanabip—then he uuiy be 
finid to be a RCiDiirLfio man. It Iirb Imen said: ' How can one who 
Kolres no ilifficiikj, nor answors ftny question, nor toacbes bis pupils, 
be fityled n scientific man I * Aud thua it has been (uud by the great 
pioer ijor^: * Iho king whe doe* not honour a seholar aceomplh;bed in 
horcsscopy ami aatrononiy coin oh to gnef.^ * As tbn night without a 
light, ofi the fcky without the sun, so is the king without an asrtrologer; 
like a blind nio he erreUi on the iwl' * No ono who wh^boa W 
w ell l^eing fibould live in a country' whore there h no astrolo^r/ ' No 
one that haa atiid[e<1 Juitrohigy can go to the infomnl region*^' 
person who, wUhont knowing tb* science, eserekes the profession of 
an aatroluger is a wicked man nnd a dugraco tn siociety, CooHidor hita 
to be a mere star^-gaior* But such a one as pifoperly knows horoscopyf 
hj^tronomy;, and natural ajrtrologyv him ought the king to liononr and 
his service ha ought to i^ure.' 

With regi'ird to Ckikbrooku's traDsktlou of BhtiBkaraa 
work on algobra the folbwitig extriiet ia 

taken from the truB&latora introductioii (p, xxii.) ^— 

The motiouft of the moon and sun were cnrefully observed by the 
llindu.^p and w itJi Hich guccesa that their detoruilnaiion ol tho uiotmk 
svnodi^;Ill revolution is a mticb niora correct o»o than the Onwkfl over 
achievocL They had a divitiion of the ecH|dlc into twenty-goven and 
twenty-eight port!^ wuggeittod evidently by the moon's period in day^ 
and aoetniogf)’ their own+ It was certainly' LorroTved by tho Amha." 

^ The nine planets are tho Sun and Jioon, Mercurr, Vonus, Mors^ 
Jupiter, Satnmt with Balm and Ketu or tlm ascending and descending 
noiles, 

® The Araba^ buwover, appear to have adopted iho diviBion of the 
.zodiiii; into twenty-csiglit segments. Prefesaor Whitney thinks that 


\ 
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Tliejf w«iia imrlicul^t’l^V conTorKint with tbs tnest spl^ndiJ of the 
primary plaiiDta; the perifnl of Jupiter hcittg iutmducod liy them, in 
oOnjunetion with those uf the auu and moon, into tho rogulatiou of 
thsif ooiontiAr in Lha lorm of tho «^'cje of sixty years, eummon to thsoi 
and ttiD ChnJtk'uns. 

We mar add tLat from cor tain expresaiona in BljitaWara’a 
work (see p. io6 ; Bimerjea's Dialogues, p. 69'} it is in¬ 
ferred tbflt some idea of tlis laws of gravitation was 
fiirmed by Hindu astronomers ivs early as tho twclfih 
eentury of our dtm 'I’he precession of tlio ctjuinoctial 
points (w's/iumf, irunti-pdla) was well known to Bbiis- 
kare, and the etfect of the moon in causing tides seems to 
have been suspected uiucli earlier (cf. Baghu-vaiiiir V. 6r). 

Tiie points in whicb Hindu algebra appears piirticularly 
distinguished from tlie Greek are (Cokbrooke, p. Jtvi,) 

III nddltion to ft better and mons coinpreh^&Tiidvr algqrCtlim (or n&ta- 
tion}: I fit Tlic mann^iiiciit of equatiopn more tlina one 

pnknoivti term, and. Tlie rewiiotion of cqiuitionK af n higbitr arderp 
in vi'liMij if tli^ ftehievfHl litlEOf they had at JcfiKl Lbo meiit of tlie 
attempt and ftnticipftted a modem diKtsivcry iil the Aolution o! biquaii- 
mtioiiu ^rdp Gonenkl method^ ftir ihe solution of indottsnjibiato pmldeum 
uf first find serond dog^rac^ in which thc^ went far, indeedp beyond 
DiophftntiiFi, imd ftntieipAted discoreriwt of modem algebnwitiv 4tk 
Applicfttion of ftlgehm to aj^tmtioudcal mvefitigmtion and geomotrieftl 
riemonstrfttionf in whieJa they hit on some mattem re-invented in later 
times. One of their auticipitions of uicHlom diBcorofioHi La Lite duman- 
Btmtii>n of tbs noted ftroposition of iVtha^ritB concemmg the H|anre 
of the hane of o rH^fcangular trianglo equal to the squares of the 

two legJi eoiitftining right angle. 

As to the notation or algorithm of algebra, Colebmolce 
remarks (p. s.):— 

Tho HindO ftlgobraktH us& Abbrevifttiflni ftotl LnitUtH for symbol a, 
They difitmginsh negatlvo quantities by a dot, but have not any mark, 

the Arabs did not botrow thoir lunar a^wJiiW! from the Ilmdu--^. S*a 
p, 17^ and the mitLoritiei thoi^ referred to. 

1 See olfo tho ^Inditm Antiquftrj"* for July iSjs* p. 234, 
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lilt' ikbs€TiC^ of the ii^^Uve HgOp to dimiminnte ft ^sitive 
qnftntitv. No ti3arJc?i or dviobolM iDdicftting op^mtions of odd 1 lion or 
iiiultJ}iL{mtian, nre euiployed j: nor any mnnotineing equality or 
wlfttiv^^ magnitude (grcsiter or leis).^ But n fantum Lb denoted l>y the 
initial Bylhihb of n woni of that import^ Buhjoined to tlso tonus wbioli 
com polio it* between whieb n dot In wonietimns interposed. A fnictioii 
is indimtod by plftcing the dinsor uiidor the dividendj hut- wlthoiit ft 
Jine of hC[>ftmtJon. Tlio Brnboln of unknown quantity ftrn not tonlluod 
tn a single onep Imt oactond to over jai grest ft variety of denominatiomij 
ftiid the chfti'jicti'ra uhOil are initLal Bvllublos «f the tninses of oolunrsi 
excepting the fii*t> which is tho initial of (applied to die 

fimt unknown qnaiitityT i.e.p *Bo much ^ of the unknown as this 
coetKcient numl?or}. Colonn therefore, means unknown qiiftotity or 
the symbol of It. [jettons likewu^e employed &ft eymbols, cither 
tftken from the ulphabei or else initial JHjlkbleft fif wortla rignifying 
the subjectH of the problem^ InitukLi of the tortuis for sqimro und 
Solid respectively denote those powers. An initiftl syliable h in like 
manner used to mark ft Burtl root (iiee the next extract -iind sneoeoding 
examples), 

The following is from the Vija-gafiita {Chap. VL) :— 

This IB analysis by equation compriaing several oolouniv In this the 
unknown quantities are numcrouft, two and tlire^ or mopcv for whidi 
ptlvat-fiimi and the several colours are to be pul to represt^nt the 
values. They have been settied by the ancient teachorB of the wiiancer 
vitp blaik (Mfo)p blue {nifab yellow (pTfa), ml green 

white vikriegul^ tawny (AnyftVd), Um-celoured (;jt>tsafa)p 

grey {tlhafttra), pink (piVfl/a)p mottled bl&Lkbh (<>iFio 7 a)^ 

another kind of black ifcc. Or letters (that k, A't) are 

to IkO employed fta luiineft of the unknown, [In practice the initial 
jsyllftLlca of the above words arc used thus^ ija, ka, tit. pl^ fo.] 

I here give some of tbc Sanskrit equiviilente for tenua 
ill nrltboietic and algebra :— 

An ftfvoluto quantity which has sped Go fonn is r«j«i (applied in the 
singiilnr to n imitp in the plumi to an integer numberp and often ex¬ 
pressed by Lbo first syllable ru), A surd or imitional mjiiabcr ift 

^ Tlio sign of equiiJity was first used by lM»ert Hecorde (liecauset ho 
Kftidt * Ko two tilings cstu lie more equal than u pair of [janJIela % 
those of rehitifc magnitude by Harriot.—Colebrookc- 
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frsi?*anl (ofton dciioto^l hy tLi^ first pjrllab'Te Avi), A nought of oLphor 
La la ; a frnpEion which has a citi'hnr for ite detiomHSJiKsp ; 

minuB (negative ijujintity) j ira ([idoiLJVt'i 

qurnitlty). A MMult or pruJuct mi (ofton exprossetl by tlio fir^t 

Bylkblo ^ha ; li€?ncfi the product of two unknown qunntitie& U expressed 
hy Jifti hhof of Ni bhft / so ftlso the square of tho first unknow n 
quantity mnltipUoi by the cube of the second Li thus abbreviated p 
ptij Ira Mid% 

It may bo intfirestiiig to note tbii system of numeration 
inercasiDg in docuple proportion giveu in Cliaptor TI, of 
tha Lllfivatl This nietliod, with the invention of the nine 
numoricii] figures and of the nought (tfvip^ya) and of 

the decuple vaUio assigned to each according lo it^ position 
in the series, is thought to be of divine origin — 

Unit kai (rfoia), hundred (iala), thoiutand (W44flm), t^n theu^ 

mnl (afjKta), ri bundred tbousand (laMta, commonly cftUcrtl ’a hu?'), 
million ipmi/ata), tee uiLllionHi (ko!t\ corotnonty called krorts*), a hun^ 
dred milliartB (firWa), a thniLsand milliDua (ahja oT jHnhft^% tvu tho^aud 
mitliens a hundred thousoisd mitlinns (7aiA/r(0*fa)j a bilUau or 

mlilion of millions biUiutiB (ia 4 i A'»f)i a hundrtd biUioo^ 

{jaJ^lhi OP tam^idra), a tbousaud biUiom (anfrja), i^n tiioiiaaud billiorii 
a hundred thQUoand biUions (parrart^Aa). 

I add four specimens of problems from the Llhlvati and 
Vija-ganita (Golebrookc, pp. 24, 124^ 19 ^j 269, 272}. 

t. Out of a Bwarm of IweSt on€-fiftb [wt p^ttlod on ft Kadomba 
blo^m j onc-tbird on ft STdindbra flower] three iim^ tiie differ^c* 
of tlj<kW numboTTi flew to tlio blooicn of a Kut4iia+ Odo bee, wbirli 
reimAined, hovered nbout in tbo air. ToU mo, charming woman , ti.e 
number of bees. 

3. How in«nj are tlw varintioB* of fwm of tie (tenJirmod) god 
^iLQibhi) (Sip*) iif ths tJteltftnge of lii* ftttriliiibss lieU iii«ij.i™!nUy 
in Ills aevornl hniud*, vit, th^ ropo (jwJfl). tli* liMk for gliding iw 
ol«phant (flnJtnJrf), tlie th(- Lour-glass^haittHi dnim (rfatwara), 

tho bninun skull, the trident {tfUala), the cluli ahsped like tho Foot of 
ft bedstead (AAa(r(Tj(‘j?fi)i, the dAgger, the arrow, the bow F And th<« of 
the (four-armed) H*ri (Visbija) liy th* oichungp of ihomiwc, the discus 
f AiAto), the lotus, and the ooncL {iHJrMa) T Anewor, 3,638,800; 34* 
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^lbic^ ton ein«ml<lj!, imd A hundred juairlA, which Are in 
thy enr-ring, my heloTcd, wore jmrelvBKsl by mo for thco nt nn cqiiit) 
Amount j AnJ tho *um of the reton of the three aorta of gems wn* throe 
lesn tliAB hnlf A liundred: tell mo tho reto of each, auapidoita womon, 

4. WTiftt four numbers are such that the product of tbeijj all ia et|mil 
to twenty tinea ihoir sum f The aiiBwor to this last is: Ilort let the first 
number be Jw 1J ami the rest bo arbitrarily put 5, 4, and 2, 'fheir sum ia 

I, ru 1 1, aud multipliial by 30, pd ao* rii 230 . Product of all the qtian* 

titles, jd 40. Stotewe at for equation, ^ Henca by tbo first 

anolTsts, the value of jr'T is found t j, and the numbers are tl, 5,4, 2. 

I should mention Lore tlmt attached to each \'eda there 
are certaiu vvorks eddied Pitn^islitd or * Supplements in¬ 
tended to 8upi*l}' directions omitted in the ^rautu Sutras, &c. 
'I'here arc also the ^(nuirarattni or ‘Indices' giving tlic 
Words of every hymn, the metre, the names of the authors 
and uf the deities addressed, the number of verses, &c. 

There iire also irpn-vcdas or ‘secondary ^'cdttS,’ which, 
however, have really little or no connection with either 
the Veda or Smriti. Ttiey are, 1. Ai/ur-vedtt, ‘ the science 
of life ' or medicine (regarded as belonging to the Atharva- 
veda, and by some to the Rig-veda); 2, 

‘ tlie science of music ' {as a hranch of the Sama-veda): 
3. 7>/<anHr-ve^/a, * the science of jirtdicry' or military art 
(connected with the Yiijur-vcda); Sth<lp(Uya-wda, ‘ the 
science of architecture,* ittcluding the ^ilpa-^istra :— 

As to t. Two great medical writere Are i5at(dca Hiid Sn-imtat whore 
works treat of auatomy, physiology, mntariA msdCea, phanuacy, siii^ry 
(iflfya), toxicology (tr/sAa), omena, nnd tbe evil iuftuonco of pluuots and 
demons (tAu/a) ia eausiag direasre. (Seo Wilson's fSssays, toI, L pp. 

369-276* s8c-^ 93^) Su-snita^B work* in nil boolcM, hm been well ^ited 
at Calcutta hy Sri Maiiliuiu'idana Ouptu- Aa to 2, Wotkji on mnaio tmit 

of ooted^ flcalofl, molodio^, tauBicaJ LoBtrumoxitii^ and tometiiDea 

of Six primary mmleB or iiaodiiicatioim of melody^ oalLod Eiigiu?* 

are enumerated r ^iiich aro petaooli^od, and eacb of ih^m marriod to fiVB 
OF Bomotiniea six Tko chief muEiml worked arc tiio Sawrpta- 

r^tinokara, by ^?nm-gft-dava i the by Damodanv; and 
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the Sa.ii-^a‘ddTnodani, hy STiibhnn-kani. to 3 r Thi* woce is by some 
&8cnbod to YiivimUm, by cibem to Bb^gu. As to 4 Some assert that 
there are eixty-foiir treatises ou thesiity-four S'ilpflsor ^meobJuiicaJ 
siieh m architBotJore, w^uJptiirei carpeutryt jeweUeryT famerj, tko. The 
pKncipikl work on arfiblEocture is the ^rjjTii-#f7raj * essence of jnsMitre' 
merit/ in fifty-eight chapter, giving mJea for the conatraijtion of build- 
ing*, tempWp ornamental arches {^ord^)t &e Other wrhs, hy celebmted 
SthapMtiH or ^arebitectSt^ deMribo the soil stiitod for building and rites 
in honour of the Ff7tf(«-^wrwjAo, * spirit p«^fiiclmg over 





CHAPTER IX. 

TI. SiiM7i‘^a SrttTa& or Traditxonul Rules. 


Is our clii^sificiitiou of Smriti or Post-^ etllc Htertiture, at 
the coninieiiceiDciit of the last chapter, we placed the 
Smfirta Sutraa under the second luanl, and pointed out 
that they were to a great cstent the source of the aub- 
aequent law-books which fomi, iu our arratigt-ment, the 
third head of SiurttL We also obf^^rved that the term 
Siwtrta'iiitra ia a general expression for collections of 
aphoristic rules wliieh are dieuuguished front the Smiita- 
sutRt of the Ra1p:i Vedfin-ga, because tliey do not relate ■ 
to Sniiita or Vedic ceremonies, but rather to Gphtja or 
^ domestic rites’ and Sanmym-fu'n or ‘conventional every¬ 
day practices.’ llcuce the Smurtn Sutras are commonly 
subdivided into, a. £?/*iAya SHtrets, and b. Sdnwyfleftnhi. 
SStras. It will he desirable, therefore, before eom- 
mencing our survey of Mauu’s ce]ebrate<l Law-book, to 
advert briefly to these sources from which some of iM 
materials were derived, and especially to the Grib\a 
Sutras.^ Of these tliere are collections of diflereut schools 
attached to each Veda. Thus to the Rig*vcda belong 
the Aivahlijana' and ^}iA:hdijaTia Grihya Sutras ; to the 
Sania-vcda those of GoMtVa ;* to the Vajuijiimjji-^aijdiito 

1 Probably, howeTor+ MflJifci owes oione to tbo tlma It*- 

ttia GriJiya SQtrs^ although letter nro now kpQwn to m bj 

printed editions. We find that the Authors of Ofiby* &Qtni# Jiave 
ufteD the as autbore of htw-bookis. 

^ There sue also* we lia\^ AivniilyEUHi ^muta-silitm under 

itio hoRjtl of * Kidpii^/ and protsiMy eueb hcboul haid all tiinL^e setis of 
oonipletei tbougli thej are seldotn all prt^erved. Use AsmlfiyaoB 
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or White Yajuivvetla those of Farmkara; to the Taittinyji 
or Black Yajur-veda those of Kiithaka, BaudhaifaHUi 
[iJidradnlJa^ the MaUnlyaidyat Mitnam 

^which last have pcrislunh though eonic of their Kaljwi- 
sutras have lueen pre^served* see Pp -05)1 

111 factj every Itiftlnnauiciil family or school 
had prohably ita own traditional tcceiisiou (#c?iAat ^ 5 t>) 
of tlie llantia and Brahmaoa portion of the Vedas^as well 
os its own Kalpa, Grihya, and ferttpayacarika Sutras- and 
even at the present day the domestic rires of particular 
fumilieaof Biiihmans arc pcrfunwed in accordance with the 
Shirtis of the VeJa of ivhich they happen to he adhereuta. 
Since these Gfihya and Satnayririirika Sutras lire older 
than llanu^ they are probably as old iis the sixth century 
E.c** but possibly tliC works we possess represent com¬ 
paratively recent collections of live original texts^ 

It has been already pointed out that the ^r^uta Sutraa 
arc a kind of rubric for the more public solemn sacrifices 
(Hlyotisli^ma^ Agnish|oma, AAva-medhn^ iSce.) enjoincd by 
the Veda- The subject of the Griliya is rather that indi¬ 
cated by Alanu when ho f¥Jip (IIL 67) :— 

Let die Lousebeliler obserre ilotnc^tlc ritefl with the fjre 

biiidled lit hb marriage (calW neoording le nil^ ntiii 

perform tho five de?nliotinl acts arnl the daily domci^tio ohlationK, 


Griiiya Satnya and piurt of the Pfirasknra hH^t^ lieen edited and tniiui' 
latod into Ciumian by Profteiwr SVeniler (Leipzig, ^^64, and 

the foniLer have aJfto been edited, bv Pajidit* for the Bibliothf^n lodica 
(CaleutU, The Gobbitiya Clph™ Satma aro being eititcd for 

the BibboLheca Indies. 

^ Tiio iTi n|i| w>jir te bHV'o |3refaor'rei:l all ihrt'e seta pf ISiilrik# 

complete^ f*3r tbeje are also Apastmmba ^mtita^sSttw nnd Simaya^mbn* 
HOtni. Ajccop-iing Iq ProfiStiMEJi’ BLiAij^rkar there aev nuiubei^ of Br^- 
nian,'s In tliie eouthi of India wbo nre odheifen.ta'of the Black Vnjar-vedii, 
and wbo recelvo or * fecfi' from rich men for repeating it with 

the A^iftfltnmba 

* A work eaCod the CuraaQ-rif^ha gives catalogues^ of these sdioohi. 
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[FrumAfb ’tjnau frurmla fftihtjatit karma ijt^hii-eidki PvAta-i/^Ati- 
I'Hfft'/n'w/* Ai paiiii!> {=p7iam MuvdhiBm 

■r 

Indeed tlie word Gnbya menus ' household/ and these 
Sutras do in fact give rulee for the five tliiirnal acta of 
domestic devotion called J/orArt-yct/rirt. (or Paiu^a-yajitnt 
four of them being also I*dkit'}/ajnct, .Mau u II. S6), as well 
as for the domestic ceremonies itametl Sa^^fulras, common 
to all the throe higher classes, unci not restricted to Brnh' 
mnns. The twelve SaijskiliTis are described at ];. 239, 
They are generally performed at the one domestic hearth, 
instead of with all the throe fires (called eollactively Trckt)^ 
of the Fi/dnns or ' hcanha used at public sacrifices/ 

I proceed to give a brief accouac of Afivaluyarta’s Grihya 
Sutras of the Hig-veda, making one prefatory remark that 
the Hindu race aflbrds j>erhaj)s the only example of a 
nation who, although apparently quite iudiflerent to the 
registering of any of the great facts of their political life, 
or even to the recording of any of the most remarkable 
events of their history—^a.'i, for example, the jiivaaion of 
the Greeks under Alexander the Groat—iievertlieless, at 
n very e:«rty period, regulated their domestic rites and 
customs according to definite prescrilted rules, which were 
not only written down, but preserved with religions care, 
and are many of them still in force. Moreover, a.s this 
race befongs to the same original nicc-stock ns ourselves, 
the aiitHjuity of their customs must of necessity invest 
them witli great interest in our eyea. 

The domestic oblations called Pfika-yajda (Manu II* S6, 
143) are distinguishisil from the VaitHnika ^ iu the first 
two Siitrae, thus (Stenzler'a edition, 1 . 1,2) 


* XullOka^ im Mauu Tp 84, deriirctP riMiva from ' to fiprmd 

AHiJ oxfi^ltus tu bfi thoe^ S^mntA oblnttiniDB whicib are perCortned 

wh«t3 tbe OufImp&tvJE firiG la ppreail x^tev both the Ah&TfliiTTii EindDiikHblna 

UtiZLHba imufo huma^ ^Irhapdt^u-kuf^a-MiMn 
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The* Vmtunik:^ otiktiEiiifi (perFormeJ witii ttU tbe tliree B!n^!f«l 
have- Uwii oxpl&iiiei] (m tlsc S’raMta-jmtra), wo will now de«cjribfr tboso 
(performed with the) di^mi^tie (fire only). ^ tTliore lire tbroe hindH nf 
Piika-yBjfirs via., that nre oHoW in fin? (iucla )« oblntioofi uf 

butt^tp thofio Ebat are prewnlcd witbont beinp olTortd in fire J 

thfMo tbat are offered to the supreme Bdng (Hruhnm^i) in tbe f«duag 
of Itrihinan;l (jRrtrAmflP/a^-Afi/rtnt'X 

Book L iL enunn^mtea ttie gCKk to wliotu olplations are 
to be offciredp sueii qs Agiii* Indra^ Soma^ Heaven ami 
Earth, Yunia^ Vanina, the Visve Devalj (cf- Maun JIl. 
go, i2i)j Brahman, Ac. TbeBC^ it will he observed, arc 
generally Vedic deities^ The third prescrihea the mode of 
preparing the pltico where oblations are to be made* 

The fourth commences with the following Sutra :— 

Tbe oeremonieR nf tonsure inviwtiture with tbo 

Racretl cord Abating the brerd ^d manrnge mnfct 

|m? performed during the nortlicrti mliitbc of tbo puu (wf^lI^-^^£|IK^^Np) in tbo 
light half of tbo month p(ik*h^% and nn^lot' nn anspicioiui 

oocstolktion (kttlyaij^e-na/itJiaire). 

These San^ikara ceremonies are then dt-scrihcd (begin¬ 
ning with inarnage), and whenever Mantras or texts of the 


i/tltlirhi^dr^iu ritai^^a Bee also Blanu VJ. g* There in mucli 

iliffcreni^e of cpinlort nn to tbo exnct tneAnliig of pdlm-^ajinJ^ istouder 
trftnAbites it by " Kocbnipfer," nnd Lhiaka Jt tnoaus an obbilion offered 
on the doiEie^tic fire wben tba daily food ia coobed. Sonio of the coui- 
mentatore, on the other band, interpret by ‘anicilV ^himplo, and 
Bome by "good/ In Miknti IT, U four P^ynjiiM or -doineFtio obb- 
tiona^nre tnentiutied (which KuIlELkm exphdtii by 1 
wirfa-irntldhaj and ibtis identifying them with four of 

the ^tflbil-yajan*, wo& p f g4- Seren different kintk of PiiEJi yajiui will 
Ittt found enumerated in my Batiwkni>Knglfcb Dictioimiy* 

1 In iCanu 111. loo^ iSg, fivo eitcred fires are mentioned, and n 
liiuboinn who keeps tliem all burning^ called a (= 

b regardtd peculiHjrly pious. They are, i, Ikikslmttt {Amxikajya- 
jMi-^na In tbo Brfibmagas) y j, (rrtrAoj«i/|W - 4 . / 

Avasaih^^ The three first fireis are tbo mwt imj^ortani, and are 
collectiTcly called Agniholtla are BtUl met witb in India^ 
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Veda have to be repeated tliiring the perfortnaace of each 
rite, the first word or words of the several texts are cited. 
Tims before the marriage cereraony on oblation of cloriiit d 
butter is to be offered witli repetition of the text: 
Artfamii hhamsi tjat iftrttnflm, &c.,'Thou art Aryaman 
in relation to maidens' (Xlig-veda V. 3. 2). 

Tlie fifth chapter prescribes the due selection of a wife 
after proper inquiry os to family and coiiditiou, Sutra 3 

says >— 

A m un ouglit to miiwya woman who ii possessed of intelligence, 
benuty, gooil chimwter, nnd ftnspicloiu marks, and who ib fr« from 
ilieeesc. (Compart tho dirtctioiw Sbvnu 

The sixth chapter specifies and describes the eight 
forms of marriage, called, Btiihma, DitiVit, Pnljdptiti/a, 
Arsha, Giindharm, Aiura, PaUava, anti PiiJ:sha.^a, 
They are aUo enumenited by Maim (ill. 21), 
quite ill the same order, and by \uj£iitvaikya (L 5 ®! 
hlaiiu (III. 27^34) describes them more fully than 
Aivalayuna. 

Book I. vii. prescribes a common marriage ceremony ‘ 

West of the (sflcred) firo n aUme (for grindirg eoro and CHmlimeatti, 
such ns is used by women in nil hmiBohelds) is plnrtd, nnd north-east 
n wftter-iar. Tlie bridegroom offers on obktion, stonding, looking 
townrds the west, ond taking hold of the hride'a bends while she sits 
nnd looks towards the east. If be wisliM only for sols, lie elaspo bor 
thiiml# tint! snys, ‘I dssp thy hnnds for iha mko ot gowl fortune;' 
the fingers alone, if he wishes for dauglitors; the biiry sido ot iho 
hsod along with the tliumbs, if ho wialiM for both (sols niid daughters), 
Then. whiU he leiuht her towiHids the right three Umes reund the fire 
nnd ronnd the wntei>jar, he says in a low tone. ‘ 1 am he. thou art she; 
thou art she, I am he; I am the heaven, thou art the cJirth; 1 am the 
Suman, thou art the IliC Cotne; let ms marry, let us poM«s off¬ 
spring; united in affection, illwilriouB, well diepow4l tewanis each 
otheAsHmoHasjMiaalaflw), let iw Jive for a hundred yeare,^ Every time 
he loads her round be makea her ascend the mill-stone, and snya, 
* Ascend thou thw stone, be ihoa firm as « stone* fco'/i 
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hharQ). Tlipn the bndo^Ei brntli^r, nher sprondinfi butti^r on 

tho joined pAhnR of bar hiuidp, srailters |mrcHp<i gmioA of rke on them 
twice. ThoDj nflor pouring tlio oblntioii of butter up tbo firCj ,i«niio 
Vedic texL^ aro reait^ llieu the bridegroqiti uqIoosoa tbe two bmidoJ 
troasori of hnir, otvo oh raich Kida of tba top of llie bride's head, rppefltiji^ 
the Vctfljo testp ^ ( loosio tlioo fmiu tho fottert of Vamnii with wbioli 
tho Yoty fitiAploioiiK HAvitri has ljo«nd iheo’ (^Ji^'Yedn X, S5. 24 
Then ho coitsoe her to Etep Koven i^taps towanip the north-eoAli [lunrtiTt 
PftYing to her, "Take thou one step (el’flpwR ft/01 r'o) for the 
mept of sin>like energy (M#); take thou two utepw for ntnMigtb {urje 
fhipctdl bham) ; take thou three steps for tho iuerefiaeof wrnlth 
poifliwja) ; take thou four stops for wclldseitig j tabu 

thou live jitepe for ofTspring j tnke thou idaf jstu|fi for tho 

seasons ; take thou ofiYen stops n» n friend {^a^hl sapinjmtrt 

ho faithfully devoted to me* * may we obtain mnuj ooni 3 
may they nttniu tci a gocHl old age E' Thru bringing hcUh thtir heads 
into do^ jusituposiLiou, some one sprinkler thorn w ith water fitiiu the 
jar. He fibonld then ranuiin for that night in tho alioda of iip old 
Bru 3 iTnaii woman whose hvisband nnii ohildron are alUtv When Lho 
brido secs tho polar ^^tnr atnl ArundhatT and the ftOTon ^iahiF, let her 
break Bileuee and saVt" May my husband Uve and may I obtain ehildrecL' 

Ju Book T. viiL 12, 13, 14, we Imve the following :— 

When he (the bridegroom) tios completed the marriage eeremoninJ 
he should give the hride*# dresa to one who knows the Suryn-aOkUi 
(ttig-Yfldn X. S5), anti food to the BriLhmans; then he jdionid juuke 
them pconoiinoe a blcsRing on him. [C«Wfa-i7w/«i4 
raxlMip I brnhmaijEbh^a^ \ n/Ao ^cant^-a^naiji nip^oy7/n'_] 

Book I. lx. directs that after tbo roarrisge (j^in-ffra- 
haM) tho first duty of the bridegroom is to attend to 
the kindling nad maintaining of the household fire. The 
tenth cbnpter prescribes the pcrformauce of the rite colletl 
Stftffli-pflko, which appears to have hc<'ii an oblation of 


’ The test Jb tho original is I'm fta ntwiwTFjf* Vmn^ja pt'Mtl ^li 
teubaifhmi Saettii ruMm/f. It w from the Tn;l 1 -kno»b BfiTjjUnlrta 
(X. 85), dwcritiing the inarringB (01*100117 of Suryi, the yonthfut 
daughter of tho Sun, uuitcil to SonUi, the Moon, 

* Sdkhfi 19 Vedia for SalthT. tfee Scholiwl on FSnini IV. i. 6*. 
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rice, «»oke*l iu a kintl of cnldron. The eleventh gives 
the rules for the ritiml isf arnmiil sacrifice 
iind the twelfth for the CniUja-yapta, which seems to 
have been a ceremonial performed at monunieiits, accom¬ 
panied with offerings, perhaps to the nieroory of deceased 
persons* The thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteen! h, 
and seventeenth choptew prescribe certain domestic cera- 
mouies connected with the birth and treatment of chil¬ 
dren, which are included under the Sanskaras enjoined in 
the second Book of llaiin. They are as foUows 

(larHui-laftthhana, a rite performed on tho first Mgos of i^nccptiiMi, 
and one Hiat tak*«i pliifV on the first indientton of the oon- 

oeption of n living imde (cf. Mnnn II* 27). ^ , • 1 

SimanliMnaifand, ‘arronging the parting of the motlier's bwr, 
otRiorved in tho fourth, sistb, or eighth month of pregnancy. 

Ilirntyjarmtulki^t-pUhCiM pm^rKUn, ‘ foecling nn infant with honey 
and clarified butter from a golden spoon* before cutting the navet 
string at birth - (Jlann II. 2 (>). 

AimapniAlM/i, 'feeding an infant with rice* betwEen the fifth and 
eighth month (Menu II- 34^ 

6 aida ( = dud<*-AarFrmw), ‘toiww*’ or shaving tlio hair except one 
lock on the crown, performed in tho third year (of. Unnu II. 35)- 

In Book I* xis. we have precise ditectious in regard 
to investiture (iipctnayaHff) with the sacretl thread {yapto- 
jxii’ito),—a ceremony of great imiwrtance, supposed to 
(’.orifor on the recipients (like the Christian rite of bap 
tism) a second Bpifitual birth. Tliis is cnjiiincd for a 
Bnihman in his eighth year, for a Kshatriya in bis 
eleventh, an<l for a Vaisya in his twelfth, though the 
time may be extended in each case* TIicho are therefore 
the three ta ice-born (dw-yVe) '^bisscs. (Cf- Manu II* 36- 
38), The twenty-second gives rides for tlie guidance of 
the young Brahman as a Bmhma-i'arlu or * student of the 
Veda' in°lhe house of bis preceptor after investiture by 
him. It begins thus:— 
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*Tliou Hit jiown nrft}inia-<*in, caure td wa^h out (Jsy moiitli ^\\y 

witJi winter ( - m Mmtiu II fi, 53), tliy Bppcint^i 

work (fiarma sloep not in the (f?iVtr mH m 7 pn^ cf. 

dim^mpn*^ Mahh VII 47)^ obey tliy preeoptur, altidy tlio Vedn 
( OfiJiiAhm ); ovory inonniig and eTcning go out to beg for dm *; 
ereiy evening nad morning oonect fool for ibe 5 m" ^ITae period of 
stUilnniAhip jA to loAt for twelve yeaira or until tbo fiLLtdent hm nnjuLred 
a kiioffkylgo of tlifl VediLfl (ffrahm/flntam : cL Mauix IIL r ; 11 53-(So)^ 

! The fourth find fifth chapters of the ^iccond Book jire- 
scribc the Ash^ka anti Auvashteikya J^nlddha eeremonieg, 

] The subject of Book II. viL viii* ia Viiatu-parjkflhii^ ) 

" cxaiuiuritioR of goll and Bituatiou ' before fixing on a site^ 
or laving the foundation of ii house, thus :— 

A pioce of ground (Rbonld lio ohofien) wbirh doos not oontain mlin^ \ 
soilp and the title to whioh I* likely to Involvo lognl dijipuljG]^ oiiil 
whicii is well stocked witL plnata mid tiwUp nad where tln?m xa plenty 
of Ku^ gTABs nnd Vlmnn {fragrant graiasl All thorny phmbs nnd 
plant* with milky ^p sliould be matred cml A hole should he dug 
kn«!-doi>p nnd filled again with thn f^xcavated eorilL If the earth 
whoii restored to the hole appearn moro thmi enough to Hll iI the itoU 
is exeelleot } II junt onoughp ii is fairly gued ^ if too littk, it ii bad, 
[Adhii-i pr^oMfajit mmt mrilmji ntfane TjnfhUnm^ VIU. 3,] At Kiinsot 
iho hole should bo EHed with wntor ond sllowcid Lo sLHad nil aightr 
If in tha momiag it U stUI full of wator, tho soil is oxeollont ; if it 
is moh^tp tho soil U ftiirlj good ^ if dry% bad, I Wliitu, eweobt-ttsting, 
sandy soil is good for BrlhnmnSr red for Kaluitriya.^ 3"ellow for Vaisysa. 

Book IL X* prescrihea a Holemn onlraucc into the new 
liouse (f/rih(t~prif2^d<iua% after having stored it with 
Jiccd-gniin. The owner is then to cause the adjacent Janil 
helongiug to him to be ploughed up and &own at the right 
season^ and, standing at a particular spot with his back to 
the wind, he is to offer oblationrepeating a hymn of the 
Rig-veda {IV. 57), part of which I here translate freely j— 

May the land"* Lord bo pmsout as our frieud f 
So sbnll wo prospicr.^ May the gcnl acNSOnl us 


* Lit., “will iho bord of land as our friandp' Aa 
j)Qlind va^aip M^snem jai/dfn(t»L] 


[Kg}i£ira4i^a 
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Cnttb cmd horsw, nonriiibmcDt und food I 
IJj gift! lik^ these bo his Invant. 

Oixl of the Innd 1 befitow en os sweet wxlet* 

To tin jaaj herb be as hoiioj 1 
To tifl may sky and nttnoephore and min 
Bo kind I and may the god who owns the soil 
Be gmciotis I oiny wo fearlessly approach him 1 
Per os toaj oech pbugh aiispiciotialy I ^ 

May peaaanU bbonr happily I may ploughslmres 
l>raw every furrow smoolJily I may the ploughmen * 

Follow tho oxen joyfully 1 May hOp 
Tho rain-godp water happily the earth 
With sweetest showers I may the gixi of air 
And sou ^ hedstow on us prosperity f 

The first chnptor of the third Booh prescribes the five 
solemn oflbringa or devodonal nets wbtcb every twice-born 
man is required to perform every day. These correspond 
to the five MaM-^ofmit of Manu III. 69-71, sometimw 
culled the five Sucmmeztts. They are acts of homage 
directed-^t. to tho gods ^ s. to all beings; 3, to departed 
ancestors; 4. to the [l^ishis Of authors of the Veda i 5. to 
men {i. deva-paj»a, 2. 4. tmAnJa-y*, 

5. w«ttusAyrt-y*). The first U perfbrmed by an oblation 
(Aof»<r) to the gods oficred on the domestic fire; the second 
by an offering (hafi) to animals and all creatures; the third 
by pouring out water to the spirits of the deported; the 
fourth b}’ repetition of the Veda; the fifth by gifts to men 
and hospitality to guests (cf. Alauu III, 81, &c., where, 
however, they are not given in the same order). 

The second and third chapters treat of tho fourth diurnal 
net of devotion {brafima-i/ajm}, and direct the twice-born 
man bow he is to conduct his private devotions, and how 
and what he IS to repeat to himself (wAdhi/Uifa-viditi ):—■ 


s KintWiJjf. 

1 Hiis is the tuitiTe intcrprctiitioii of d'uDa<eIra. 8ee Wilsoo. > 
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Tie ip to go m em costoriy or iiorthttrly directIon outride hiE pLmic p| 
abcNile, wci^ring Ma ffiurndtk] cord ovar fiijs sbooldor; bo 

lA firKt to bfithc, nnd, having pipped water to jqt down on 

Kytti gnuLH plnccKl ao that tJie points are direclod toward^ the 
(Many II. 75), and to Tepi«t Lbe sacrcid aytlablf^ om, tbo three 
Yyabfitlfl AAidmA, ■KVir)i and tJio Savitid (or wo p, 17 | 

ef. Mann IT. 75-77, 7$)^ Then he ta to repeat, lor as long a timo 
a^ ho may tbink proper, portions of Aomo of tbo Yajits, Iwninn, 
Albarviliingima, Brahtnaima, Kal|iaa^ Oathfla^ I^^ar^TuSs, Itibilsaa, and 
Puriiias^ (see note z, pv 345). 

With rrgtttxl to this Bubject, aee p, 245 of thi^ volume. 

Buuk IlL vli. dcctarC!;3 that if r twice-borQ mnUf hoiug 
in good hi^allh, allows him^lf to fall adeep while the squ 
is setting, he is to puss the remaintler of the night in an 
upright jxvsition, witliont uttering a ^vortl, find at sunrise 
to repeat five verses, from the fourth to the eighth inelu- 
sivCj of Rig-veJa X. 37, beginDingj *With whatever light, 
0 aun, thou dispellcst the darkness.* [^Yi^nu ^^firjfajyolishd 
bddha.^* taTno^ &e.] Again, if the sun should rise wliile 
he is itsleep, he is to continue standing and sikut during 
the tkj, and to repeat the last four verses of the same 
hymn (ef. Manu IL 219-222)* The eighth, ninthp and 
tenth chaptera prescribe the ceremonies to he performed 
by a twice-born mari whose jicriod of studentship with 
his preceptor is completed, and who is alxmt to return 
(sanidrarfaTKifjia) home, and become a householder:— 

TTg k id pmeuFo vAndus AFticl^R fer bunself And blA jinwo^rior (it any 
rate for the bitt6r)p soeb as & necklace two ear^nogSp a snit of clotbefs, 
n panLuoS, a piiir of shoes, a KtaifT, a tnrbnnt perhittiefi, Ac. (cf, Momi tl. 
343, 34 fiX ITia-rin^ competed hk stinllisi nniI rocaived penniA^ion fruin 
hi$ preceptor to dopart, and having inqiiire«l what fee (dWAd) bo h to 
pay, he most perform an nblytion lie k than id nuib* certain 

vowp df pyriiy, after wktdi bo bdoanios elci'ated to the condition of 


I The niddern Brabma-yajAa of ^ums Brnhmims k baAed on tbk 
Sutrfl.. 
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t, Snitnkft (cf. Monu III. 4) or ’'Iw* * afti'r purification, hml 

ft«m tho fiwt utogoof Hfo-tbat of a otud«it-to tUo Mwond ] 
stage or tbflt of a houschoWor (jrri'ftiMfArt). I 

The fotirtb Book is petbapa tlie most ititcrestmg. Iii| 
the first four chapters it presieribes the funeral tUes tohej 
pt'rformed nt the burning of <lentl bodies,’ and gives some^ 
directions aa to the 8ubse(|uent ^rStliiha ccfcniouies * ^ 

When a man liiM, a piece of {rco<r'><i i* ^ oseavatoil in a Owtaiaiia J 
or nmmmg'giound ’ Bmth-cast or sonth-west of his aboda His 
tioiw are to carfv the fires and the sacrificial implcmcots ■ 

to the escavaU^l plaw. Those of them who it« most adr^wiced in 9 
veart O»«rop*wA) ar« to walk behind in angle file—tlio men H'pamled 
from the women—bearing the corpse, the hair and nails of which haw^ 
all been cut off or dipped, and tendirtg tlie aacrificiai animal, cither a j 
tow or a black shr-goat Tlio remaining Tclotioiia and connexioM sir j 
to follow with their garments mid sacrilieiAl cords banging down (adAo-j 
Slid their hair dishevelled—the older in front, Iho ytuingw^ 
behind. Wlien they reach the prcpnroil ground, the performer of the , 
ceremony is to sprinklo wnter on it with a branch of the ^ami t«e,j 

repenting B'g'veda X- 14. 9 ^ .< 

* Depart (ye evil spirits), slink away frotn here; tho PatJicre {his j 
departed nneestore) have made for him this place of rest, ilwlingMisbed^ 
(ryoffoni) by days (nAoWiiV), wntm (o<fiAir>, and bright lighU {aWw« 

Then he in to deposit the fires around the margin of the escavaled. 
place—the Ahavanlya fire to the eouth-esst, the Giirhepatya to the 
north west, and tlie Dakshina to the eoiith-weit {see note, f. i89> 
Tlien pome on# who underetands wliat is requireii, is to collect s heap] 
of fire-wood and pile it up inaulo the sscrifldal ground (o«/4tr##tffy. 
Kext, a layer of Kusa gtnas is to be spread over thi* heap along wit 


t See thft article * Clwr TodtoiibestaUung,' by Professor ila* Muller J 
in Toh ix. of the Zeitschrift der Deiitechcn Morgenlandischeii j 

schaft, in which a portion of this division of the Asvaliiyana G[ihr»^ 
' Sutras is translated into Gorman. "With regard to tho importaB^ j 
of the follow lag extracts ns hearing upon Sati *00 p. ajr { 

this volume. , 1 

* Thp tneanihg of this is not very clear. I unilerataod it as denot^ 
that the ground is open and well esjiosed to daylight and well sprint 1 
with water and sorrounded with the fires. J 
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the block titklu ot tho goat ftnd Um dipped Imir, and ih^ iKjdy in 
to bo plocod ppon it with thd feet townpla the GRTbapnfcjn Gre ond thi* 
hiiiid tiiwartlii the AhovonJjR, North of iho body hifl wife Li to be 
iiinife to lie down (on the fuodiMil pil*)f along with the how of the 
dead man if he w-as a Rohiiar Then cither her hnahirnd's 

hitither {ffemF'oAJf who is in the place of a hanbcmd to her ( paiitiham- 
or a pnpi.1, or an oM acrrant <Aii*ea bar to rise np, Rjpwiting the 
words of 5^g"Vcda X i&+ S 

niSite opy 0 woman (uffimiAtvi M'ln), come back t® the world of lifej 
tbon art lying by a dead rotno bark. Thon bast sufficiently 

fulflLliNl the duty of n wife and laotber (/nfltVcorn) to the bueliand who 
wooed ihce (dic/A^Off) niid Look then by the luind/ aotn ,2, 

I«. ?5J.> 

Neitj tlie brother-in-law la to take back the beWp repeating IJig-Te« 3 a 
X i8, 9 * — 

"T tfio tho bow out of the hwid of the dead man for our own 
protection p for oar glory^ and for onr strength remain thou tiicrej 
wc will remain here as lieroes, (so that) in ell battles wo may conquer 
onr foes/ 

Then ho is to pkiec the various sficrificiid implements and porlicma of 
the wicrihcial animal in tho two hands nnd on different parts of the 
body of the corpse. This being done, he is to onlcr the three Gres to 
bo kindleil {offnln If the Ahnvnnlja fire reaches the 

dead man llnd, then hl^ spirit is borne to heaven j if the Garhapetja, 
then his spirit is taken to the middle region j if the 

Dakshins, then It renndns in the world of mortab {mmushifOrlolti). 
When nil three reach him together, this is the raewst anspiciona sigm of 
all Wliile the bftlj U burning^ i^ortiona of bjmmi of tiie Itig-vedn 
(such aa X 14. jp 3 , la, tij X id. 1-4} X 17- ; X 11; 

X. 154. i-'S) are to be repeated. 

The following arc c^camplea of aome of the vcracs :— 

Open thy nmifs 0 f^arth^ receti^ the dead 
With gentle pressure and with loving welcome. 

Hnaliroud him tenderly, e^en as a mother 

PuLds her soft veatment round the child sho loves {X, 18. 11). 

8oul of the dead 1 dQiiart j take thou the path— 

TIib uncient pnth^^—by wjiieh our ancestera 
Have guns before theoj thou sholt look upon 
The two king% Mighty Vorunn and Ysma, 
iHdighting in oblulions [ thou slmlt meet 
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The Fftthom ftud iwivo tlie iwinpeiiBo 
or nil thy atored-np ofToritign nbova 
Ijc^vg thou thy fdo und iin|ieiproctioB hero ; 
jEtctiim unto thy honao onCO more j ftssunje 
A glorioiin form. By an i%ii«pi«oiiJi palh 
HastiMi to pnss tho fonr^eyod brinilUd dogs— 

TLe two fcriid-giiftnling fiOna of Bnnuna; 

Acivatico to nii?ei the Enthors who, with henH^ 

Kindly disjK>!^ towards thco, d woU in bliss ^ 

With Yainn ; and do thoo, O mighty god. 

Intrust liim to thy guards ^ to bring him to 

And grant him health and bappinosa ctorDal (X+ 14- O'* 

When a doad body is burnt by ono who knows and mm repeat theso 
nerscs properly, then it is eertain that Uie sod (invested with a kmd of 
«ubtLLo body*) rises along wdih the smoko to heaven {mlmiva dh^jmm 
irmrgutii e/T^J ha 

Then the |«rformeT of tho cwremony is to wpmt the verso (^^g-ve<l^ 

Wo living men, survivors^ now rotuni 
And leave tho dcwl; may our oblations please 
The gods and bring us biessinga E now we go 
To dance and jest and hope for longer life- 

After this they are to move to a spot where there is a pod of still 
water^ dip theinselvcs onee^ cast a handfd of water into tho pPt>' 
nonocang tho name of the dead man and that of his fniwily 
Pevadatta Kaa}’apii, thin water is for theo ")| than eoming out of the 
water, they are to put on other clothes and to ait down till the stars 
appear or else till tho sun is quite invisible, when fchi)y aio to proceed 
home wards, tlio yonnger one* walking first, the elder behind. Befon> 


* Thof=e are the four-eyed wntch-*iogR moationwi before. 

“ Part of this has been freely rendetod in a version given p, 19. 

® Tho eighth Sutra of Chapter IV. atatea that a hole ought to be dug 
north^eafitward of the Alaavonljn fire and strewn with tho plants Avata 
find Si jphia i and the eommonlatnr adds thet tho eaul uf tho dmd 11*011, 
invested with its vehieuW attbtile body (called and soine- 

ticncs odhMithnna and du-iinrt from the or being 

anf^hfluundirot *fif the eii* of a thumb'}, wniu in this hole until 
the gross body ie burnt, and then emerging, m carried with tho smoker 
to keaven. 
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etiti^fLug tli& Iiouso thoy an? (for purCB^mtion) to toocU a uliAno, Cre, 
wnw-dong^ grtiitia of bjirley, oUj ftod WHler, Utinttg on* night th&y 
lire not to cook nny food^ but to ent only wLnt ia already prepared, 
and for throo nights th^y aro not to toocli anything containing snlL 

Book IV. V, prescribiia the gathering together the bones 
and oahea of the dcceaaed (^ciMt-ayctiki-p Mauu V, 59) : — 

Tbie iM to tnko pkee nfior Iho tenth day of the dnrlc half o( tht^ 
month, on an odd ilay {ni?, the elevimtl^ thirt^^jnth, fifteotlip and 
anJftr a singlo Nnkshnlra (lAp not imdor one like AishMliv wliidi bf 
both purvH and Pw/^urf?). 

Tl»e iKmi** and eiffbes of a tnn4i nro to bo placed hi an iindocormted 
fnnemi vaso or long ve^aal (n/aJbi^jhi^r and thoeo of a woman 

in a fonyilo vaBO n fuller ahape^ aupposcHl £0 resemble tiia feumle 
hgiin'X iH to be excavated nnd the beneif tbna «jB«rted in a 

TOfiBol are to bo placed in it, while 5ig-reda X+ iR. 10 is repeated i — 

* Go to thy mother E«rtb, the Widolj«U)Tid«l the 

Broad, the AuapicioiXis| may eh* be to tbeo like a young maiden, eoft 
as wool (urj^o-wrmfd), to a pioi*P person 1 may fihe rrot 4 Jct thee ffctnn 
the embrace of the goddesa of corruption !" (AVr^ffir HpeufhUt) 

Then Hirth la to be i^ttensd over the escavaliou, and gig^Teda X* 
jS. ti, x:r are to be repoatod (see p. J97 for TcrBo 11). I^lyp a 
cover or lid U to be plitcod over the vn^e or long and the hole U 

to be bllad up with earthy so that Uio veaflol is qiilto bidden from viewp 
whJlo ^tig-veda X, tS. 13 is repeated 

* I rnise tap the eirth nremnd thee for a support, plarang this cover 
on thee witlioiit caainng injury. May the Fatheri guard this funt*- 
real monument for Lheel May Yamn csUiblish a Labitatkm for thee 
Llaere I ^ 

This being accomplished, the rohitionfl nre to retnm home, witbont 
looking about, and after they have performed an ablution they are to 
offer the firat Sf^raddba to tbo deceased pei^son Bepamtcly 

Book I\" vii, prescribes four kiuds of Srtlddha, 
offerings to dccetised persons and Pitpis or nncestois 
generally : i* Pfimarm, ' montlily/ to ruicestorg for three 
generations on the daye of conjunction or new moon (uf 
Mruiu IIT. 2S2 ; those to ancestor genernlly Ijoing calleil 
Nitlfa, ‘constant,' ‘daily/ ami otliers as per* 

formed on the eighth day of certain months) ; 2. Kmnya^ 
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‘ voliiutwyt' pei'fofdved for sonio olijoct of liesirc (iWJ 
tlie obtaining of a son); 3. performed as 

thnuk-offcritigs oij occasions of family rejoicing (iw at tli« 
Sanskiiras),or for increase of prosperity, &<*. (I rirfrfAi- 
pwr/a); Ekoddishia, ■spcrial/liaving reference to one 
person recently tieceasctl, anil not to ancestors generally* 
It 13 topcated annually on the anniversary of liis death. 
(Those which are occasional are somelinios called Xaimil- 
fika.) To these funeral ceremonies Brahmans arc to be 
invited. They arc to be feasted, and gifts presented to 
them. The guests are to be made to sit down wdth tbeir 
faces towards the North, and water is to be poured into 
tbeir hands with Ku^ grass and Scjatnum seed (#i 7 o, cf. 
:Muna III. 223)* Cakes of rice (pinda) otid Uhations of 
W'aU'r are to \)t offered with the auspicious exclamation 
Svndhii. There is also another SSraddha called .Dctiija, in 
lionour of the Vifivc Devali, * deities collectively,’ or of a 
particular troop of deities, ten in number. Hence some 
distinguish eight kinds of ^nlddha (see p. 247); and the 
Nirnaya-sindhu, twelve. 

fuller.description of these solemn Sruddhas is given 
by !Manu III. 123-286, and in verse 202 the meaning of 
the term ^raddha is explained as follows :— 

ilttv wntor (tTirj ofTored wLih faith to the Pitfi* 

in itiver or plntol vi«i*elis procimes iwperiishablo bliss 

I close my account of the A-svalayana Grihya Sutras 
by remarking that the rules relating to funeral ceremonies 
in the fourth Book, of which an abstract has just been 
given, possess great interest in their connexion with the 
eighteenth hymn of the tentli Mapdala of the Rig-veda. 
.4hhongh the Sutras direct that the texts of this hymn 
arc to be used, yet the rite must have undergone con- 
sidenible modifications siucc the period when the hymn 
was composed. 
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It may l)o gathered from a study of the text of the 
hymn, that at the early period when the Aryan race first 
settlcil on the plains of llitiJnstitn, there was not the eaine 
prolonged and cltiborate oh^ervaiiee of funeral rites, which 
in later times was converted into an cxcuae for the oaten - 
tatiousnnd costly feasting of priests and guests (see p. 249)' 
But there was no less solemnity in the conduct of the cere¬ 
monial, no less exliihitiou of grief for the dead in the 
tender treatment of his remaina, mad no less affectionate 
respect for his memory,—a feehiig cherished as a religious 
duty, mote tenaciously In India than in Europe. 

\Ve notice, too, even at that early epoch aii evident 
belief in the soul's eternal existenoe ami the permanence 
of its personality Lerdtxrter, which notably contnasts with 
the later ideas of transmigration, absorption into the 
divine essence, and pantheistic identificjition with the 
Bupreiue Soul of the universe. 

We learn also from this same hymn that the body in 
ancieot timea was not burnt but burled; nor can a e dis¬ 
cover the slightest allusion to the later practice of Salt or 
cremation of the widow witlj her husband 

The coTjise of the deceased person was deposited doae 
to a grave dug ready for its reception, and by its side bis 
widow, if he happened to be a married man, seated herself, 
while his children, relatives, and friends ranged them¬ 
selves in a circle round her. The priest stood near at 
an altar, on which the sacred fire was kindled, and having 
invoked Death, called upon him to withdraw from the 
patli of the living, and not to molest tho young and 
healthy survivors, who were assembled to perform pious 
rites for the dead, without giving up the expectation of 
a long life themselves, lie then plac&l a stone between 
the dead body and the living relations, to mark off the 
iKJundary-liiie of Death's domain, and offered up a prayer 
that none of those present might be removed to another 
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world before iittuining to old oge, and tliut none of tbe 
younger might bo tukou before tbo cider. Tlien tiic 
widow's nnirried femnlo friends walked up to the altar 
and olTcrcd oblntiona in tlie fire; after which the widow 
herself withdrew fiwn the inner circle assigited to tbe 
dead, and joined the Bnrvivora outside the boundary^linc, 
while the otiiciatiug priest took tbe bo\e out of the band 
of tbe deceased, in order to ebow that tbe manly strength 
which ho possessed during lifo, did not perish with him, 
but remained with his family. Tho body was then ten* 
dorly laid in the grave with repetition of tho words of the 
hjTun already trau«ilnted, * OiJen thy arms, 0 Earth, receive 
the dead,’ &c. (see p- J97). Tlic ceremony was concluded 
by the careful closing of the tomb with a atone slab. 
Finally a mound of earth was raised to mark aud conse¬ 
crate the spot.' 

With regard to the Satnajoearika Sutras little remains 
to add to wbat has already been stated. Not many 
eollections of this tbirtl class of Sutr<is (us distinguished 
from the ^muta and Gribya) have been preserved. Were 
they better knotvu to tts, we should probably bud that 
they fumisbed materials for Alanu'a eompUatiou, even 
more than the Gtihyii Sutras appear to have done. It 
is for this reason that, as intraduetory to the Dbarma- 
^•jtros or Law'-books, they arc sometimas called Dhar- 
mii^utra.s. Since 'conventional, every-day praetioea’ 
constitute the prt»per subject of these Sutras, and it is 
elcar that conventional usages may often come under tbe 
bead of Grihya or * domestic lik'S,’ it may easily be under¬ 
stood that tbe SSmoyilcarika not uufrequently go over the 
name ground as tbe Grihya Sutras. Fur iustauce, we bud 
them both giving rules for tbe Sapskatas ike. (.^e p. 239). 


^ A fuUcr account cF Ltic wliole viim will be Found m Frofebsor 
ler li * ubor die Sittfl/ wbicb 1 bave consulted tLrougbeut 
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PcrliAps the best known Samayfi^erikii Sutras are those of 
Apastauiba belonging to the Black Yojur-vctla {see note 
j), iS;)* An account of these will be found in Professor 
Max Muller’s ‘Ancient Sanskrit Iiitcrature’ (p* loOr &c.)i 
and in No. 732 of Eajendraliila Mitra’s MSS. Tliey 
commence ns follows:— 

t, Tbowforo let us now espkln the STHOnySiSrilM dutioi. [Aihuta^ 
tamttj/tlcariiiiit tthanum 

2. Xheee agteemouto wLicli wore laode by moa wlm kaew ibo Inw 
are Wt autLority. [ZJidrnHi-yiliWBwiflyftS praJMtfijaw.l 
And the Veda* (are aa aiitlunity). [F«rj^-ei!l.] 

III. The Z)Aerrii(i-/tIs/>w or Law-books — Manu. 

At least forty-seven independent Law-books* are enu- j 
mcrated, and of these at least twenty nre still extant and 
are mentioned by Yajnavalbya (I. 3“5)i follovrst 

I. That of ilneu. s, Vaiiuv^ulkya (saiond io imporUiwo to aioau}. 

3. Atri. 4, Vishou. 5. Hariti, 6. Uianaa. 7. An-gir^ 8. YaJna. 

9. Apistambn. lo. Samvarta. 11. Kitylyiann. J** VTilmapatL 13. 
Paraiarti. 14. VyiUa.' IS- SbnJelia, tfi. tikhita- tj. Dafcih^ 
[8. GotaOiA or GaiiULUia. 19. Satatapiw Jo. Vaiiidatba. Tb«i» ia 
ako a Law-book, the joint prodncUon of Saiikha and Likhita ^ m «1 
othorfl ascriUNl to Niirtdfl, Bhrigu, At (b« tho end of Chapter X.) ; 
and Kiillukii, the couunsiiUlcrt on Mann, nwsatLon* the names of Baud- 
liajona, Medbiitithi. Govinda-raja, Aft 

Let U9 first endeavour to gain some idea of the char¬ 
acter of the most celebrated and ancient of these books 
commonly called ‘ the Code of Manti. 

This wcll-kuown collection of laws and precepts is | 
perhaps the oldest and most sacred Sau>‘kpit work after 

I ProfeMor Stemlor ennmorates fortj-sut, Dr. Riior forty-atn-en. 
The Jiamt* of the lutbors of w»* of tbew kw-hook* are the Kamo m 
U tcMo of BoAio of tlio Giihya SOinw, *-3-* Aptatamha, Pinukani, and 
Baudha}'ana. The Eame men may have been author* of both Kiitrea 
and Dliwnna-iMilra*. 
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the Veila nml its Siitros. Although stiintling in a manner 
at the head of Post-vedic literature, it is conneeted with 
the Veda thnuigli iheee Sutras, as the i>hUosophical I>ar* 
siiuas lire through the Upauishnds, Even if not the oldest 
uf Post-vedic writings (see note, p. 207), it is certainly 
the most interesting, both as presenting n picture of the 
institutions, usages, manners, and intellectual condition of 
an important part of the Hindu race at n remote period, 
and OB revealing the exaggerated nature of the rules hy 
■which the Brahmans sought to secure their own ascen¬ 
dency, and to perpetuate an organized caste-aystem in 
subordbiatiou to themselves. At the same time it is in 
other respects perhaps ouc of the most reniarkable books 
that the literature of the whole world can offer, and some 
of its moral precepts are worthy of Christianity itaelf. 

Probably the compilation wo now possess is on irregular 
compendium of rules and maxims by different authors, 
which existed unwritten for a long period of time, and 
were handed down orally. An original collectiou is 
alluded to by commentators under the titles Vriddha 
a ltd Vrihat, which is said to hnvo contained 100,000 
couplets, arranged under twenty-four heads in one thou¬ 
sand chapters; whereas the existing Code contains only 
2685 verses. Possibly abhreviated versions of old collec¬ 
tions wore made at successive periods, and additionol 
matter inserted, the present text merely representing 
the latest compilation. 

At any rate we must guard against a Eupposition that 
the expression ‘Code,’ often applied to this collection, 
is intended to denote a aystematic nrraugement of pre¬ 
cepts which existed as actual laws in force throughout one 
! country. It is probnMe that the 'whole of India was never 
under one government. Some few powerful monareha 
are known to have acquired sovereignty over very exten¬ 
sive territories, and w ere then called Oakra-vartins, but 
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wc RiHst beware of iTuagiuiug tliat ilutius Law-book 
IB a record of uational ordinances and iu&dtntionB pre¬ 
valent over tlie whole of such territories. No douht 
nltiniatcly it worked its way to acceptance with tlic 
entire Hindu community ; and certainly in the end it not 
only secured for itself a high place in popular estimation 
and a degree of reverence only second to that accorded 
to tlie Veda, but it became, moreover, the chief authority 
ns a basis of Hindu jurisprudence. Originally, however, 
its position must have been different. It merely repre¬ 
sented certain mica and precepts (perhai>s by diffcnuit 
authors) current among a particulor tribe, or rather school 
of Brahmans called .MiTnavas, who probably lived in the 
North-w'cstcrn region between the rivers Sarnsvail and 
Drishadvaii (see p. soS), not fur from Delhi and tlie scene 
of the great social conflict described in the Mabiibhilrata.' 
This tribe seems to have beloiigcil to the Tailtiriyakos. 

* adherents of the Black ^njnr-vcdai and their Mantras, 
Iliiihmann, and Srauta Sutras are still extant, but their 
Grihya and Sfimaj Tulfirika Sutrns appear to have perished. 
In all probability, too, many of the mice, as ivc have them 
presentCil to us, were simply theoretical,—insertctl to 
complete an ideal of what ought to constitute a perfect 
system of religious, ceremonial, moral, political, and social 
duties. Who the real compiler and promulgator of tlie 
Institutes was, is not known. He was probably a learned 
BdiltmaD of the M-anava school. 

We must, of touree, make a due aUowaiice for the 


‘ Tlie inference linduoihla frero IX. ij. iS. ibo MiUinvaa liv^ 
in tLa region at llie earHost Ari-*n Hsttlemcnt-, must have weight m 
deteraiining tlie witiquLty at the Code and its value na repmetuing 
the ancient eocial life of the Uindfa Irtfore their ndvonee into the 
Dekhan. 

? A ceuntorpart at ft 3IS. at * wteinenlftry on port of the Jlanava. 
Iwlpa-sfitift has been edited ly the late pTOlesMr GelJutitolter. 
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mythical Glemcnt in tlie Code, as, for instaiice, when a 
divine sage iwoicd Maiiu‘ (or Svayamblmva—‘sprung 
from the great self existeut Being’) is made to 9 ;iy (L 58- 
60) as follows :— 

The go«l (BrAheibl having fniintNl thw Bjj;t«im of laws liimsaU', 
taught it fully to mo in tlie beginning. I then tAught it to 
lint] the nine other sages, my offspring (of whom Bhrigu is one, ef, I. 
J 5 j, Of thwe {»y sons) Bhrigu »<lop«tetl by mo to doelaro the C«is 
to you (UiKbis) from beginning to end, for ho has leamod from me to 
nscite the whole of it. Then the great siige, Bhngn, imving been thi^ 
appointed by Manti to promulgoto bis laws, addressed all the 
with a pleo^ mind, saying, ‘ Listen 1' 

Monu, therefore, is supposed to speak in his own pereon 
as far as L 60. After that, Bhrigu la the speaker, and 
the closing verse of the whole Code (XI I. 126) deseribea 
it as il/(inai'a>H Jkstram Bhrigu-proktam, ' enunciated by 
Bhri"ii; 'fhilo in XI. 243 Prajfiiwti or Brahma himself 

’ Thi» naroo of the tuppoewl divine progenitor of all being* ia derivftl 
from the root«)«», which menna ^U> think,' or ‘teasoo* (and wpecmlly 
aocoiding to tho llindu theoiy, ‘to think upon and UDdend»nd the 

Veilrt/ whein&e tho iloaidoTntivo fartn from tLo root 

sagTiil^'ing * inTostignlttin of the mejmitig of tho Bhiign Btntea 

(I 61) that Mfinxi sprang from ftod that dx other MfioiiB 

doacetidod from him; wboreas Mono hiinflclT (L 33-36) doclarea that 
be wjiB crefhtfid bj Viraj, the mule pniror prodociKl by Brahmfl, awl 
thnt bemg flo created be pnodooed tho ten MEiharahifl or Prajupatlii, 
who agtiin pralnoed aeven ilntiMSv Tho name, howeveft hi geoerie ' 
In cvctt KaJpa or Intorral from creation to creation there oiifit four- 
teori Huocospivo Mantis, whence whole period is called n Mfiuv- 

fijfirtra, dooctihed tie innnmomble In L So. In the present crcalwn 
th«re have been as yet aoven Manas! i. Mann the 

supposed author of tho Code, who produced the too PrajApotia or 
^patriarchal for peopling the nniverso; i, (Sof/fW^Aa; 3. 

4, ; 5- Haiutia; 6. ; f. son of tho 

Hiiiij the Manu of the present period, regnrtled a kind of Indian 
Adam or Jfoali (see note^ p. 30). According to Bctno, thufl laat Mann 
wfLS the author of the Code+ and tiberefore^^ ae progenitor of tho Solar 
lino of kinga, a Kshnlriya. 
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13 declared to Isave created it by tbo power of austerity 

{tapUM). 

\Vc need hardly^ however, e^tplam tlint these are merely 
ideal peraoiiageSp introduced dramatically like Krishna hi 
the Ehagavad-gita ; or rather pethnpe are later additioiiSt 
designed to give an air of antiquity and divine authority 
to the teaching of the Code* 

The work in iis present form can scarcely, I think, be 1 
assigned to a date earlier or later than the fifth century 
aa^ Strictly speakiag^ or at ler^t accoiding to European 
notions, it is, as I have already hinted, no orderly codifi¬ 
cation of national statutes and Customs, but rather m 
unsystematic compilation from previous sources/ which, 


* Sir W- Jones that book wem dn.wxi. up in about the ; 

)*eAr mSo itr, Mr. ElpbLnatono plaetd it qoo y^is ac. Pofselbly 
fiomc pnrtfi ef it may ivprcsont laws and pwwepta wbSob wei^ otiirciit 
amoag tlio Manaviu^ at tlis latter but no one ivtuild now Msign ■& 
wly a date to Uio eetiml compilation of tbo Code^ Nor van 1% I Lbiuk^ | 
r«a& 0 Dably be pLieod later then the fifth centtiry U.C. Tlio goda men- 1 
tionoil are ebiody Vedie, and tbo fourfold caste syetein U that of the 
riirusba-BLlJcta (see p. ai). Thei® is no direct alliiflion to Beddhiam, 
though manj of Mtinu^s prMepta are ilecidodly Bnddhiktie^ having 
freiiuent iHtroUels Jn tbo JXiamnaa-pada, which indicate that Buddbiiitie 
idca^ wens gnining groond lu the lucalitj repnaiicntfid by Ibo 

Nor l-> tbiw any olliuion to nor to the worship of Viikou and 
wJiicbt from a stak^Eiioiit of Megaaithcne^ may be mforTwl to have 
prevruled in Tndin soon ibflor AlcMmde^r'B invaaioEL Nor Is there any 
mention of tbo sterffsa of tbo Mahnbluimta and R 4 nvajaifcfl+ At the 
mino time ibe former Epio often csontnins vot^os Idoaiticiiil with those 
uf Mana. Tb<i^e are probihly either taken from Mona or dtinviMl Iroin 
It common Foesibly, howo^'flr, porftona of the Mohalhirat* 

may bo older than Jfium. Certainly in IIL 3J1 occur the words 
Dhartua^ilstfAt jlMyrTiifi, Pamf^a, nnd KhtlOj, a* IilIm oI aiicred 

workSj and Kulluka explains by A/aAd-^^/ 7 ivi^<J, but these wonle 

may refer to the older wwks, which wem the wivom of tbo ptwoni 
oompOatiorui. 

* An ovidenoo in. fatonr of the Hopposition that mote than one perton 
may haro bad a hand in tbo Code is dodueible from the empbow laid 
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by blending civil and criminal livvi* wiih religious, moral, 
and ceremonial precepts, pliilosopliical doctrines, and meta¬ 
physical theories, coufonuds the ordinances of government 
with the obligations of religion, domestic life, and private 
monils. It is in twelve Chapters or Books. 

In verse 6 of Book IL we have a statement as to the 
'root' or Ixisis of all law (ti/tarwKJ-mwtem). This is 
declared to be (i.) the whole Veda {Vedo'kkilafi)^ (2.) the 
traditional law [Smrki), (3.) morality {&ilam) of those 
who know the Veda, and (4 ) the practices and customs 
{iu ftmh)y established from time immemorial, of good men. 
Til matters indiSereot a man is free to follow his own 
inclination (atmu-Uiskti). 

Again, in verses 107, loS of Book L it is caul: 

In this (Code) uppoiirs thf> whole system of law, with definaioos of 
jjnod ftud l>«ul 4iction«, (ind thp trail itional prncticCfS {Siiira) of the four 
elnsscs, wliicli wwgwt ore hold to bo etemal (ifriifm/aA. *ia*» diey iwli 
bnclt to ft. period beyond the memory of man). Traditional pn>rtiee 
(ei&fm) is equivnlent to supremo hiw fjMniwo oinco it U so 

ptonoiiticed by the Voda and by Soifiti (iTmdrfo). 

This I,aw-book, therefore, is a metrical compeitdiuin of 
rules of Smriti, 6ila, and Acara, most of which had been 
previously collected and propounded under the name of 
Grihva and SSnmyailarika Sutras. At the end of Book I, 
a summary of subjects is giveu, but we may more conve¬ 
niently examine the contents of the twelve books under six 
principal heads, vis., i. Veda, 'sacred knowledge' and reli¬ 
gion; 2. Vedanta or Atma-Vidya, as terms for philosophy 
in general; 3. Adara ; 4. Vyavaharo ; 5, Pnlya^K-itta ; 6. 
Karma-pbala. 

It will be found that after eliminatiug the purely rcli- 


upon c^ttidn tmnini* wIilcL are especially awribed to Maou liinisclfi 
such, for eromple, afi V. 4 ^, iSi ; 541 124 . =79. J39; 

IX, 153, i 8 i» 23.9 ; ^ 7 ®i wliLcL introduce Bome phrase like 

Manur abradL 
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gioHs and phSlosopIiical precepts the greater number of 
rules propounded full under ilie tliird heatl of AMra^ 
‘established practices,' which are described (IL 17, j8) as 
Sadnlmiy., ‘approved practices,’ sanctionetl by the Vedn 
And Smriti, if they arc those which prevailed between the 
two sacred rivers, SarasvAti and Driabadvati, in the region 
called BraJimftvarta. The word A<i5m is, in truth, a very 
wide term, including under it all the observances of caste, 
regarded as constituting the highest law and highest 
religion—such observances, for instance, as the divkion 
of a Brahman s life into four periods, the conduct of a 
student in the house of his preceptor, investiture with the 
sacred cord, the five diurnal devotional acts, the domestic 
ccremoiiics of niorriage, funeral rites, the various modes 
of gaining subsistence of diet, tho laws 

concerniug women, and, in short, all tlie observances of 
private morality and social economy.* 

The fourth head, ‘practices of law and hiugly 

government,' embraces the procedure of legal tribunals and 
all the rules of judicature and civil and criminal law. 

The fifth head of PrtiyaS-iitia, ‘ penitentbl exercises,* 
comprehends all the rules of penance and expiation. 

The sixth head, Kurma-jihalat ‘ recompenses or cousc- 
tjucnces of acts,' is concerned not so much with rules of 
conduct as with the doctrine of transmigration ; the un¬ 
avoidable effect of acts of all kinds being to entail repeated 
birtlis through numberless existences until the attainment 
of hnal beatitude. 

All these rules apply especially to tlje highest class, 
viz.. Brahmans, whoso ascendeuLy in tlie social scale is in 
fact the first Acara, which must be accepted as parumo 
dharmnJi, * the highest law and highest religion.’ 

* tn Book V. 4 tfaore ia a curious pnssngo wbk'li sttributos Death’s 
power oTOr Biuhmam to four eauseis vie, 1, onitting to repeat the 
Veda., 3, neglect of AdSra, 3,. idleness, 4. sins of diet 


O 
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It 13 only natural that, since the precepts iuclutleil 
under these six beads were framed by Ikfihraans, they 
should have been framed with especial reference to tho 
Ufa of Brail til ana, the regulations for wLicb engross six 
Books, and are besides introduced everywhere throughout 
the other six. But ns tbc Bnihman could uot be sup¬ 
ported in his priority of tank without the strong arm 
of the Ksbatriya or military class, a large portion of the 
work is devoted to the deSnition of the Ksliatriya’s duties 
and an exaggerated delineation of the kiugly character 
and ofKce, while the Vai^yas and ^udras, though essential 
to i!anu* *s (!Viturvarnya or fourfold social system,* and th e 
mixed classes arc little noticed. {See p. 226, &o .) 


^ ^ Lf quite A mod&m woiv]^ and iis supposiNi to bci n c^miptLoa 

ctf tLe Portugue^A eattat ' a tnue^- MAUti’a nroitl tor Llio Tour dit&w ia 
whidi »uggeirt4 AQino crigittftt distinctifun of oolcor as 
aiarkitig tlio doiu[ii&Dt rac£Nii. TLo hiUiT for ^ biribf' 

cormptod into jdL Of Mnou’A four castaa ilie Umlimaii*; alon^ 
thougb the Bijputs claioi to be descendaiit^ of the njiciont K-^lititriyAa. 
Tlie mi:redl cftstes of the present Haj fure alioD^t tniiiimtiritbieT ^ch 
rate trade forming a separate one. In Boiign] thero are tho IXajakflTi 

* waahcnaeii,’ tho l^ntln^ * vfoavens,* tho KnnslrWp * the J^ibyaj^ 

* fiahennen/ tho Surfa, "apiiit Aellet^i' besides low find fiomle 
Bueh aa tho Mgdi?; BedJjUs, B^nns, Uftfije, Jloreovorp wo 6nd 
within castes, m that even tho BHihinans are broken up nud diridod 
into nnmerduiL moao, which ngain aiti sobdiritlcd into nnmepoiis 
tribeSp fiimiliea, or eiub-c^te^ Tliere are tho Kilpj'nkabja BhiLmang^ 
the SwaavatOp the G^kU^b or Goof (Oor)> the ISraJtbilii^ the THkala, tho 
UraviiLi., tho Kaniatn, tbo AfAhiiriiijli^ni, tho Gtirjn.mT iS:e.+ all of which 
racte nro Bubdividcd into a gmter or less nomher of tri bea ond families, 
fottoing, ftB it wore, Btilhcnatos, whith do not intcLrraaiTy. It U said 
that in Bengal roligion wna onco at *iO tow an ebb that a king, namod 
Aditiura (Ai/Ltrara), Bont to tho Raja of KeuiyiiknbjA or Krtnouj for 
homo higii>00940 lirilfamBibB to revive iL Tliese wore accordingly fiont, 
and, Kuying Bottled In Bongnl, becnnio divided into one hundred and 
tifty-sii tribes, of which one hnndred worn called ViLrondm nnd fifty- 
aU Bibllia or Rarli, as belonging to the district of Radhu in tho West 
of Bengal Of tho former eighty nnd of the latter aue^ Are regarded 
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Hence^ after an account of the creation of the world iii 
the first Book^ the four atagea of a Bratuoan^s life are the 
first and only aubjccta treated of in regular order in the 
secorul, third, fourth, fifth, and sljtth Bi>oks ; tijc ai:stlj 
being devoted to the dutica of the Inat two stages of 
aoohorite (iftma^pra^iAu) and religious mendicant (iAiits/i u). 
The fifth Book containsp moreover, mica and rcgidationa 
about food, the kitlijig of aiiimala, purification after defile* 
mentp the duties of wives and the position of women 
geocrally^ The seventh and eighth Books propound tho 
rules of government and judicature, principally, of course, 
for the guidance of the second great claaa or K^Iiatriyas, 
from which the king waa chosen. The ninth Book con¬ 
tains further precepts on the subject of womeUp Jmsband 
and wife, their offspring, ami the law of inheritance and 

as KuHiui ijf * noble/ KulLuka, the ConnnenUtor on Mimci, was n. 
Vtlrendra BrulimarL The six Kullus. Riifh tribes are called Baaerjwip 
(IlandjopudLyaya)p Mukhurj^^ (AiukhopiiiLhyaya), datiirjca (C3a^to|:kl- 
dliyaym), OiiQg:u]i, Graslml&, KAbjuJiihu The caste in Pi^ngtil nvvr 

comos uest ia mitk. to the BraLiuaii is Vaitlja or Bfudya, " medical' 

(IP ADibfijditho, Mann X, S); and the Ksaouj Brlbmaasi, T^heo Uicy 
titled in Bcn^^ bmtight with tlicm a nuDuber of Kaynsthiis or 
^vmters^* from whom spmog tlie present numerous Kiijnsthn or 
^ writer-ciste^* subdirided into rariouH tritiff?, Aiich hs Gos {Gbwshn.)* 
Bose (Vasu), 3 titrfL, J>c, Datta, Pnlita, POsa, Seaa, At After tiiern 
mme the Nava S'iik or * Tix, Go[)a, llali Tath, Tanttl, 

Modaka, Vamjt (* betel-growerKulaln, Karmnkara, Kapita. Sec 
iVofessor Cowcira Colcbrooke's II. 165, Ttic power of nuiU^ 

axiH the effect of coutaot with Enrep£?aiiS in weahoDitig it, arc iUus- 
tnitod by the following cKitaot from Or, ItnnterV valuable work on 
Onssa; •EtJerly tTrijas have mono than once deplorcij to mo tfay 
bopclesa degoacirecy of theEr grown-up sohs^ many of wboni have 
actudly no GbJecE.lDii to wieadag English shoes. In iSjo a Uriyo 
Br^man held tho post of sub-mspocter of [lolioe in Turi itself, within 
thd fihadow of dagan-natb, although a leather licit formed part ef hiH 
umfoniL Five ago a Brahman who acc-idcnteilly touched leather 

would have had to elioosa betwei?n public expuitioti or degmdatiou luld 
expulsion from caste/ Tul. li pt 147. 
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division of propert)’. At tho end (22 ij &«,) thero am 
additional rules of govcrnnient for kings and a few pre* 
cepts which have direct reference to the two remaintt^ 
principal castes—the VaisSyas and ^lidros—the former 
comprising agricuUurists and merchants ; the latter, slaves 
and eervante. The tenth Book treats of the mixed classes, 
arising out of intermarriage between the four original 
principal castes. It also describes the employments to 
which tlie several classes ore restricted, and states the 
occupations permitted to Bi ah man a, Kshatri5'as, Vai^yas, 
and Madras in times of great exigency and distress. There 
are some verses at the end (i22-129) which arc interest* 
ing as treating directly of the duties and position of 
^udras. The eleventh Book gives mles for expiation and 
penance both for sius committed in this 

life—especially sins against caste—and for the effects of 
offences perpetrated in previous bodies, as showm in con* 
genital diseases, &c. (XI, 48, 49). Tire twelfth continues 
tho subject of the recompenses or consequences of acts 
good or bod, as leading to reward in 
heaven or punishment in various hells (XII. 75, 76), and 
to triple degrees of transmigration (sec p. 275). It doses 
with directions as to tho beat means of obtaining fitiul 
beatitude and absorption into the universal Essence. 

From this outline of the contents of the so-ealfod Code 
of ^lanu, we may perceive that the most div'ersified topics 
are introduced, some of which are quite out of the pro* 
vince of a mere code of laws or even of a collection of 
social and moral precepts. In the next chapter I propose 
examining the contents more in detail. 



CHAPTER X. 


The Dhar»\<Jk 4 asircts or iMW-hooh;—Manu continued. 

Tiiu Code of the M^iuavAs, \riiicli Ave Imve misaligned in its 
present form to nbout tbe fifth tsntury lia (see p« 207), 
and which for convenience we may call 'Aranu^^s Law- 
book,’ is a metrical version of the traditions (smftti) of 
the Alanavas, probably before embodied In their Crihj^a 
and Siimnjatlarika Shtras (p. 205), the metre being Anush- 
tubh or that of the common ^loka ’ (p. 155), ify aim in 
the present chapter will be to analyze and arrange in a 
connected manner the contents of the Cotie/ oiFcrIng prose 
translations of selected passages and pointing out in a 
general way tbe chamcterlstic features of (1) its sacred 
kuowledgc and religioo, (2) its philosophy, (3) its ASura 
or ‘social rules and caste organization,’ (4) its Fynm/idm 
or * criminal and civil laws and rules of goverument/ (5) 
its system of Prayai-ciUo. or ‘ penance,’ (6) its system of 
A'cerma-pi/tafa or ‘ future recompenses of acts done in this 
life.’ In the next chapter I propose to give specimens of 


^ Tbia 050 of thsi comiDQii Epic S^oka tkroughoiil Ube ^rk is 
one retfkWO for regarding It n* Post-vedic, but wo must not forgtt that 
tho Aiitifth;ubb metro h found eveii in tho V'oda (bob X. 85 j X, 50, Ait) 
■ 1 have used tho CajeotU edition, which h!U! tbo excolleut commer- 
tory of KuUiika-bhAtta. 1 bavo ftlwaja coiwlted Sir W* Jones* tnuiR- 
Lation, and £ owo tnneb to Dr, JohaentgQn'ji tract, Vhtr O^sekbiKli 
f/e# Manu^ ’UTicii Kullukn lived is act known, but he descriltoft bim- 
fiolf in hiB modest prefneo (written in the S^ub-Tikitdita me^) m a 
Br^man, the son of Ehattn-divakAm, of the Yonmdxn Iriho of 
(Oanf) or Bongnl^ nnd na having Axed big abode nt BononcAi £ did not 
read iXt, Taibo^rg Wheeler'a aiinljsla till mj own was camploLed. 

tij 
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the most striking passagesj under the last four heads, m 
ti metrical English version. 

I. First, then, as to its religious teaching. We may 
notice that this generally agrees with the later A'edb 
period, especially that represented by the Purusha-sukta 
und some of the Bnilimaijaa, 

‘Di%’iuely revealed knowledge’ in general is called Ferfct 
(IV, 125, &e.); sometimes Trmjl ^dya (IV, 125)? some¬ 
times lii'ahman (uom. ncut. troAma, 1. 23; 11 . 81 ; VI. 
S3, in which last passage this title is also applied to the 
Vedanta or Upiinishads); sometimes ^ruti (as distin¬ 
guished from Smyiti, 11. 10); sometimes Chanday ^ 
(when the metrical Mantras are especially iutended, IV. 
95-97 ; 111. 188); once Araha (neut., Xll. 106), and even 
Va 6 , deficiilHid as a weapou (XL 33). 

Tbe three Vedaa are mmtiQncd by name in L 23, I\L 
123, 124 ; XL 264* and their Samliihl in XL 77, 200, 25S, 
262. In L 23 we read that Bmlima mil bed gut the triple 
Veda (irayam hmhmo), Eik% Yajus, and Sjiman from Fire, 
Air, and the Sun, for the complete performance of sacri¬ 
fice; and in IL 77 he ia said to have milked out the 
sacred text called fejavitri ( = Gayatnp p. 17) from the 
three Vedas/ The Bnlbma^a portion of the Veda doe 3 
not ^eem to be directly mentionedj except under the name 
of Brahma, as distiDguiahed from the JIautm portion, 
called Chandaji (IV. icso). The eternity and lofalliblc 
authority of the Veda and the duty aad expiatory efficacy 


1 Set p 5, Iji XL ^65 the three Yedos are Hiid to be indoded 
in the trilitenJ Ofa- la TV, 135, Om, the Yyilh^tis (vij:,, Bhnh, 
lihuvnli, and the BaTitr! text nre described m extnurted from 

I lie three Vedaa. In IIL 185, a Pmfamfin who umlerstnndi^ thn appli- 
catbn oF somo jiortion of tJie Vajyr-ifeda [a called nad 

one ainlleil in pwrt of the bag-veda n rn-ffw/wrn<i| thongli it h 

clear from KalluWa remarks that ih« mdining of thcfie words 

was not known in bis lima. 
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nf a complete knowledge of oil three Vedas (XI. 262) are 
insisted on in the strongest language. In illustration, I 
here give a version of a passage in Book XIL 94, &c. 

TI»e Yfldfl is of jmtmiflbs aHf! trtcnj 
Anti of giods, ft vcr^f oye sbertui]^ 

Oiviicig UTierring light ; it is Lpcjonri 
All liiiit4 fftCuUk^, bar cftn 
By force of htuunii argumout—this U 
A poEitivD coEiolujdoQ. CoJes of lawti 
I>t?pOD(ling on tlie memoTy of men— 

Not grotLiidod on tbo V4 m3ji^— 

And ralB4 opiuions, nil nro liol-J to bo 
Banvn ntKl wortbtijss wad Involved in dnrknoMi 
Wiiftto^-or dixittiue rostil not on dio Yodn 
^[iiAt pfLBE ftwny lift rocoE t^ false, and fniitlosiL 
"llso tripts trorlil find (]imdniplo diMtinction 
Of c1iLfiBe« tmd of A^nuiuLS,^ with idl 
That bns bocnp is, nnd over vrill bo, all 
Aio tbrcHigh thii Ye*la titled aJid oatsliliflliSMl. 

By this etonmL Vcdn are sustainod 

All erentnrea; beaee wo hold it afl Btipretne— 

Chief injitmnioiit of happineea* to mam. 

Comuiftad of arming regftl dignity, 

Conduct of justice and the wurld's dofninion 
lie montB who completely know# the Ved*. 

Ab witli augmented cmoirgy tbo llro 
OouBiunOis e^aa humid trees, so he who knowa 
Tills book divine bums out the taint uf sin 
Inherent in hu soul through former vrorksL 
For ho vfho apprehends the Veda's truth, 

Wliatever be his Order, is prepared 

For blending with tho great primov'sl Spirit, 

E^en while abiding in this lower world. 

The Inferior rclationalup of the Silma-veJa to the two 
others is remarkable, The Kig-veda is said to bo most 
concerned with tho gods, the Yajur-veda with the teUgious 

^ Hist Is, the four ordeta or stages of life (of Rtudent, heuseholderj 
anchoritct and mendicant) into which a life is divided* 
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rites of men, and the Siima-Tcda with tlioao of the Pitris 
(IV. 124). Hcuce the eouud of tha latter le described rs 
impure see p. 6), 

In tinison witJi this, an order ofpreccdencc is prescribed 
in in. 145. The preference at a oraddha is directed to bo 
given to a priost colled B«hv*riua (elsewhere Hotri), who 
has made the Rig-veda Lis special study; then to one who 
has studied all the branches and especially 

the Yajur-veda, and who is called Adhvaryu; and lastly to 
a Same-VC da priest, a ho is styled Oliando ga ( = Udgatri). 

It is clear that when the Code was compiled the Atliarva* 
veda had not yet been generally accepted as a fourth Veda, 
though it must have existed, as there is express allusion 
33) to the revelation’ made to At/ia}r<zn and .lityiVos, 

I annex three other lemarkable examples of the estima¬ 
tion ill which the Veda was held:— 

A HrtiLnuwi by retaining the I^ig-ve<Ia in his memory metits no guilt, 
though ha should destiUiy the threo Hx»rlds (XI. 26 j). 

This Vada ia tha refuge (Ainiva) of those who do not undoiotnnd it 
((UMndn)) as wall os those w ho do (q/iTaatdin), of those who seek henvon 
and of thoso who seek immortality (Jaan/yuju, S,|)* 

\V hen there is (apparout) contradiction of two prcoopta in the Veda 
(ih's/i.draidAaiol both aro declared to be law j both have been justly 
mulga^ («aMyaff iU’/au) by ancient sages oa valid law. Thus, there is 
a Vedic precept (enjoining the saetifico to bo tterformod) when tho sun 
lias risen, and before it baa risen, and when neither sun nor sinus are 
visiblo (saoJoydrfAyu»fii'/e). ^^Iterofore the oblation to fire = a^nt- 

Aotra-/K»nai) may ho made at aU times (11. 14, 15), 

Tlie doctrine of the Upauishads is directly meutioned in 
^ I. 29 and alluded to elsewhere, thus:— 

Ho should study the Upenishad portion of the Veda (aupctnMadijI 
/ruftA) for tbo sake of attaining union with the nnivcrsa] Spiril 

Let the whole Veda be studied (or repented) by a twice-bom tr"" 


OescDbed l>y IvuUuka as consisting of charms and incantations. 
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alon^ with the UpcinLfbiui?. frrtti^io ^a-raJifOT^ 

IL 165 j pL &L«j IL 140, XL 2^3+] 
llo fihoulil continually repeat (Jup^) that part of the ToJn 
\rhich ia on the Eubjeeb of eaerlfice (adhitjajAam), and that ■n&IatLng to 
tlio deitica ({u(hula{t:il-am)f nnd that reJatiag to PiOul ^(7</As/fI*tijjfrani)p 
and that deelaml in tho tTpaniphada {Ved~t7fi^hihita}n, YL S 3 )* 

The Kalpa Sutraa are probably referred to in IL 140, 

A knower of Kirukta (sec p. 156) is reckoned lunonff 
dwj Eiahmam who compose a Parishad in XIf. irr, but 
no reference is made to Ynsko, nor ia it likely thnt bis 
work then existed (sec p* 156). 

In I. 150 the name Brahman is applied to the 
supreme Being { = Btidima, Kullnka); hi XIL 50 the 
Creator of the universe is called limlirna (see p. 9): 
in XL 243, XIL 121, Prajiipati. In L 6 the Rupremc 
Spirit is teimed Svayambbu, ’ the Self-cxistcnt;' in I. 10, 
Karityaoa. In XU. 121 the names Vialiun and Ham 
occur; but generally tbo gods named belong more to the 
Vedic than to tho Epic and Puriinic period. For Inatanec, 
in Book IX. 303 we have tho following list of deities:— 

Of Ittdta, Sur^D, Vijm (or Milnitak yamop Varunn, Sandra, Agni, 
and PrittivI, let tho king emulate Iho power aud oendtie(. 

Tbcre is no allusion to the Post-vedic Tri-murti or 
popular worship of Brahma, Vishtju, and ^iva, nor to the 
still mote recent worship of the —that is to say, 

' the energy * represented by tlie wjvea of the deities, 
especially by Durga, wife of ^iva. Nor, again, is there 
Buy vecognition of that piiuciple of bkcJiii or ' faith *, in 
Krishijia, as supreme Lord of tho uiii verse, which was 
a Bubscqncnt development of Hindu religious thought 
{p. I2S)- _ _ ^ 

The doctrine of transmigration is, however, fully atuted, 
and, as a consequence of this, tho heUs described in the 
Code (IV. 8S-90; XII. 75, 77), though places of terrible 
torture, resolve themselves into merely temporarj^ purga- 
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tories, wLile tlie lieavcQs {IV, 1S3, 260; VI. 32; 11 . 244) 
become onJy steps on the road to anion with Krabmn. 

The three worids {trmlok^a, loka-tixtija) nlluded to iti 
XI. 236, 261, are probably the heavens, ntmospherc, and 
earth. 

AVhat must strike every one aa singular in regard to 
the ^ligion of the Code is the total absence of allusion to 
public and congregational services or teaching in temples. 
Public sacrifices are certainly mentioned, hut the chief 
rites of religion were evidently of a domestic kind, and 
the priests, whatever their ancient fiiuctions may have 
been, were at the time of the composition of the Code 
more like domestic chaplaiDs (see p. 230). Little, too, is 
Said about idols ^—certainly nothing to couutetiancc the 
adoration of them or to encourage Bi a limans to under' 
take tile care of idoLtcmpTcs, nor are there directions os 
to offering rice, flowers, and perfumes at idoLshrines, 
which oblations {mii-edifct) arc commonly presented before 
images in temples at tlie present day. 

IL^ In the second place^ as the philosophy of 
Manus Law-book. It is plain, from a passage already 
quoted, that a love for rationalistic speculations (Aefn- 
sasO-a) and a spirit of free scepticism were beginning 
to show themselves in ludhi at the time the Code 


» It IS veiy <Ii.uhiful wbather idointi? wta at all commotily pmrtised 
ot tLo time nf the eompilution of the Code. Wo Lav® alee® Jr seen 
that there u no saOsfMtoiy proof of the of JJols in the 

\«dic period. See p, *2 of tide ralutne. In Menu III. 159 a J)eva- 
lako, 'attendiint on m is ilireetcj to bo 

shunneil. Certainly ia JI. 176 tbs Smbnian stndent is enjoined to 
perform detaimyartanaM, ‘woreJiip of the deities,' and this is In^ 
terpret^I by Knlluka to mean pnUimmau haH-/utr(ldi-(te^'a’3mamm, 
^ing homage to Vishna and Sim Wore Images,' &n, but whether 
Menu really intonded to denote pmtima Ly jg qqestlonalJe. 

iT ^85. Itowerer, the accidental breaker of imiigcs (pratimamii,, 
MieilaioA) is directed to repair them and pay a fine; 
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was i anti it is possible tluit liuiUbss ba-I" 

bereuts, though not mentioned by name, were pointed 
at with reprobation under the designation I^ustik'iiA^ 
'‘atheists* {= ddi'itiia, Kulluka II. u), and Pushan* 
diaaA, ‘heretics’ ( = ^lbja-hhikshu-l:shap<imMdi, Kul- 
luka IV. 50; L 118). The tiode itself may have been an 
attempt to stem the current of opinion which was set¬ 
ting in the direction of Buddhism and rationalistic ErTih- 
manism. The compiler, however, thought it necessary 
to adopt some of the current philoaophical theories, aud 
accordingly we find them interspersed throughout the 
work, though more directly stated at the beginning and 
end. They are of that vague and misty kind which 
probably prevailed at the period preceding the crjetal- 
Uzation of the various systems into distinct schools. The 
words Sun kbya, Yoga, Jij uya, Vai&sbika, and llimiinBii 
do not occnr as designations of philosophical sj stems. 
We notice indeed a strong leaning towards the Sankhyan | 
line of thought, though we find only a confused state- , 
ment of some leading ideas of that system, without any 
mention of its twenty-five Tattvas. The growth of pan¬ 
theistic ideas, as foreshadowed In the rurusha-srikta of 
the Ilig-veda (see p. 21), is also traceable. All existing 
things are said to emanate from Eruhraa, the one self- 
existent Spirit, to whom all things must also return. 
Atmn-vidya, equivalent to Brnhma-vidya and to the 
Vedanta doctrine, is directed to be studied in \ H. 43 i 
and Vedrintic, ideas iiervade the whole twelfiL Book, 
which, however, may possibly be due to later additions. 
Still more remarkable is the attention directed to be 
given to the study of Anvikshikl, * logic (^' IL 43 ^ 
vidyit^ 1 and although the Kyaya and ^Umansii had evi¬ 
dently not Ifecome schools, we find from XII. 111 that a 
Parishad or ' assembly of twelve Briibmans, competent 
to decide on disputed points of law, includes a Haitukn 
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Ill the twelfth Book the leaning towards a Sankhyon 
line of thought is again conspieuous. In 24-3S we have 
a description of the throe Gurjas of the Sankhjra, viz., 
Sattva, Cajos, and Tamas, all three of which are said to 
pervade, and one or other of which predominate in every 
mortal frame (see note 2, p. 85). In XII. 24 it Is osserted 
that thegc three form the constituent suhstanccs of fltnian 
(self or soul), oud tliot the first developed principle— 
hluhat or Buddlii—is also pervaded by them. Again, 
the triple degrees of traosmigration, highest, middlerand 
lowest, through gods, men, and beasts, ore supposed to 
result from acts done under the dominance of these three 
Guna-s (see note i, p, 56). We have also the three Pm- 
mapas of the Sati kltya philosophy clearly laid do^vn in 
XII. 105:— 


Three nieatu of attoiaing truo kaowle^jge or three sfauidank of irntb, 
by the MnseR (pra/s^ta), isknme^ (md 

tlio If (Aifirfo) or lurioas booln, fotmiled on it—tlie*® three tw 
known tiiorooghly by one wishing for n cIlw idea of clutr (see pa 61, 

Si of tills volumo). 


jVlthough. however, the germ of the San-kliya k clearly 
traceable, there is an evident commingling of pantheistic 
ideas, tending towards the Vedanta, in tho frequent declara¬ 
tion that all existing things emanate from, and will ulti¬ 
mately be absorbed into Brahma, - the univemal Spirit.' 
Ihc distinction between the Jivatmnn and Poramattnan 
(seep. 51) 13 recognised in VIII. 91, which verse Kullfika 
explains by a reference to the Vedic allegory of the two 
birds (quoted p. 40 of this volume). Nevorttioless, we mias 
m Manu what we find in tho Liter philosophical schools, 
a clear definition of the subtile body, os composed of the 
subtile ckmente, and a plaia statement of its relationship 
to the individual soul and of its aocompanying tho soul 
through all its transmigrations. The survival of this soul 
over the dissolution of the gross bodv b indeed plainly 
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implied; but Iklauii’e doctrine is that if n man Ims been 
wicked the aoul clothed In a kind of body^ composed of 
coarse and impure elements, undeivoca along with it tor¬ 
ment in bell for a time (X. 1 I. 2 f); whereas, if a man has 
been virtuous, the aoul invested in a kind of ethereal and 
shining body {khit-Sartrin), composed of pure elemen¬ 
tary partidea of oir, wind, and fire, eujoys bliss in heaven 
with it for a certain period (iV. 243, III. 93, II. 82, XU. 
20)after which both the wicked aud the virtuous arc 
1x>rn again. 

Not do w'c find any proeiae definition of Brabman (ueut.) 
as pure absolute Spirit,—the only really existing entity,— 
according to the Vedanta doctrine. Brahma seems rather 
to be regarded as a kind of shining ethereal essenoe, out 
of which the uuiverse was evolved atid into 'which it 
becomes absorbed (cf. If. 28; IV. 232; VI. 79 » ®5 * 

XU. 123-125). 

III. Thirdly, ns to the Acdra, 'rules and precepts of 
conduct,' and social legislatiou of the ^blnavas. 

The organisaitiou of classes in I. 87-91 is so aimplo 
that this siniplieity, if it be not merely theoretical, bears 
witness to the antiquity of a considerable portion of the 
Code. Acconliug to Book X. 3, 4, there are only four 
pure cbis.«ea (varnilA, p. 2jo), as follows:— 

Thfi lirTibinem (or priest Ij" class), tbo Kfthutriyii (pf toilitiuy 
and tko YaUvfi (or eliKa) oonstitutfl the threo tidw-bom 

{dvi-Jfiti or dusiscs (as obtitiaixig a second FpiritTml birtJi UiFOUgL 

wttli the wred Uirccd, ew p. 2$^); tlie t^udrn (or ser^-ile 
cIuBfi) is onwsbom nnd conStittitcK tlie fourth class; there w 

no fifth class. 

From priority of birth^ from superiority of cirfgin (in biHjag sprung 
from the mouth pf tli* Creator), froio posafisaioii of the Vedfl {mr/am- 

Lc-t fTom tho right of studjing, teaching, 
lind eapt^undiiig it), mid froai a diitioctioii in Lho roceptioii of tho 
KitcTtficiiil thread (as tlio tooeit importmit of the twelve SanikiiTiis or 
*punficntory rite*,' e|5eeifie<l in It the Bruhnuui k the lortl 

of all the dasses (X, 3+ See p. ^jj)- 
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{ = nifiljfa-jua) nttti a Tarkin ( = mitnaLisaka, KuUuka). 
AIirTCOVcr, in XIL lod, it is declared tbat Lo only utidcr^ 
stands the Veda wbo investigates it by the rules of i’arka 
( —mUnansddi-^njfdi/a), ogrceably to Vcdic doctrine—ail of 
A’liicb precepts arc, of cotirsc, iitconsistcnt witb tbe repro* 
Latiou of Flaiiukas in II, u, IV. 30; as well as with a 
precept In II. 10, a'hcro ^rutl and Smriti are adirmed to 
be a~mimds^rfe, 'not to be reasoned about/ 

I 'I he cosmogony adopted presents us ivitb a compound 
of botli the Sankbya and Vedanta theories of creation 
before they bad dlveiged into distinct systems. There is, 
however, in Book J, a S3'ntbetical scheme advanced which, 
though a confusion of two separate statements, one made 
by Mauu himself (L 14, &c.), the other by Bbrigu (I. 74, 
&c.), certainly more accords with the Sankhyon doctrine 
than with any other (see p. 90). I here abridge the 
account, commeneing I, 5 


‘rT. iapeieep. 

ttblo, uudefinnble, M If irnmoiMd m sleep (jmuuptam}. Then tlie Self- 

^tettt described hj the same epithet « the Smi khwui 

Tit, A-rfjtdm ,' undiscemed' or < nudcTOloped’), hnviog waled 
to produce vonotm beiog, from hu own oubslaaco. ftna with a tboncht 
enwted the watero, end placed on them e product;™ seed or egg 
(ry« or Then ho himself was boro in that egg in the form S 

Bmhnia. hert he «itisoJ the egg to divide itsrif, end out of its two 
djnstena fmia^ the heeveti ob«'o end the earth heneeth. AfterwMds, 
heving div^ed his own substance, ho become hnlf mule, half feiUiUe 
(I. 3s), and from tlmt fenmlo produced Vir5j (see note i, u. ta), from 
whiim was emtedJlnnu, the socondaiy progenitor of »]1 bemgs, Tlien 
he acrording to Kulliilm on L 14) fromnhe snpreme Soul 

(Atm^n) drew forth Manc» or Buddbi, Mntellect,- es ex- 

plsmrf by KullGIm on L 74, 7 S/ in which pe*«ge i/aniw is the 
pnnaple of thought and stands for both Buddhi and Ahankiis). 


distioguished 
AJuro kom, as in the 

miH-khja 
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to that c*J»e Ahai^lcftta^ aoJi, aftpT that, the Tnn-iai4^tmB or 
' Bubtile priiielpl^ flf the elewflatB.' From tJicae e&vou acl{t?o priiicipics 
(caliod *thi& Bovci*ii PuniHhajB^^ L 19)—vii,, Malint or BudJhi (oillocl 
Mand* in L 74+ 75), AJiaa-karft, and the siibtilo ckioenU— 
wi>m ovolvtd tha flvo gm^is or material d<mioiiits (maAfr-My/o), tho 
orgAtifl ol fienso, and tlio wholo world of ^Conipiro thw 

San-khjnn doctrino fll pp. Sj, S4-} 

It 13 curious to compare Strabo XV. 59 (sc© p. 276). 

All this coiifusioa and obscurity in tba account of ihe 
creation is symptomatic of diversity of autborsbip. Of the 
two narratives, that of Bbrigu is tbe simplest* But both 
(I- 14 and I. 74) make *the prioeipl© of thought^ the first 
product—tbsit which is and is not {md~amd’<Iimakajii}— 
to which belongs a real e3cistauec^ and yet not eternitVp 
because it is a product (see Srm-kbja-pravHdaua V. 56)* 
I now abridge what follows according to Bhrign'a state¬ 
ment :— 

Tbo fi™t Mfuiu Si^jTunbliuta prtiduced six ether Manus, and thcao 
aovan Maniu? (Bee note, p. ^06)1 ec-th in his owia poiiixk were the oreatore 
of ail thbg« (L 61-63)* 

Id order to show the duration of a Manv-antara or Manu- 
period, the divisions of time from a moment to a day of 
Brahma (12,000,000 years) are Bpecified (L 64-73):— 

A Mimu^period consists of iseventy-oiie timea the 1 tpoao yearn, whirh 
coDstituto im ago of the gnxlfl (I. 79)^ Bach Mahtt-yugn nr great age of 
the world is subdivided into tom Yagas or ages, viiL, t* Kfitu, 
Treta, 3. DviipOK4 and 4. Ksdit decreasing m excollttnea j and the 
lils of man lasts far 400 yesj^ in the first, 300 jhux in tbs mondg 300 
years in the third, end too yum in the presont or KaIi age.^ 

In L S7-101 the account of the creation is concluded 
by a description of tha origin of the four castes from the 
mouth, arm, tUigb, and foot of Brahmn, and tlio pre¬ 
eminence assigned to Bnlhmans (see extracts^ pp. 233, 234)* 

t We find it eotifitsntiy implhsi in Hindu wtitingB thet Uie antaml 
term of humiui life in the present sge k too y^m. 
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In the twelfth Book the leaning towards a Sun-kbyan 
line of thought ia again conspieuono. In 24-38 wc have 
n description of the three Giuias of the Sfin*khya, viz., 
Sattva» Rajas, and Tamas, all three of which are said to 
pervade, and one or other of which predominate in ever}' 
mortal frame (see note 2, p. 85)* Jn XII. 24 it is asserted 
that these three form the constitoent substances of nlman 
(self or soul), and that the first developed |}rinciple— 
Mahat or Buddlti—is also pervaded by them. Again, 
the triple degrees of ti^ausmigration, highest, middle, and 
lowest, through gods, men, and beasts, are supposed to 
result from acts done under the dominance of these three 
Gupas (see note i, p. 56). We have also the three PrU' 
manna of the San-khya philosophv clearly laid down in 
XII. 105 

Three of fttUiining tnns knowledge or three standardifi of truth, 

Tis-j peroeption by the inferGiiee and 

the Vedft or vutioii^ hookas founded on it—these three niuKt be 

known thomoghly by ono wishing fer a otifar idea of dniy (jipo ppy, 6i, 
83 of this vtiliiin£>). 

Although, how’ever, the germ of the Siin^khya is clearly 
traceable, there is an evident commingling of [>antheistic 
idea.^, tending towards the Vedilutii, in the fn^queot declaru- 
tion that all esistiiig things emanate from, and will ultb 
mately be absorbed into Brahms, *the universal Spirit.' 
The distinction between the Jlvutman and Paiamatnian 
(ace p. 5O w rccogni.sed in VIII. 91, which verse Kiilliika 
e:cplains by a reference to the ^'cdic allegory of the two 
birds (quoted p. 40 of this volume). Nevertheless, we miss 
in Mann what wo find in the later p]iilo9opluc:il schools, 
a clear detinitioii of the subtile body, as composed of the 
subtile elements, and a jdaiu statement of its relationship 
to tljc individmJ soul and of its accompanying ttie soul 
through all its transmigratiou.s. The survival of this soul 
over the dissolution of the gross body is indeed plaiuly 
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implied; but Jlrmu's doctruie is thut if a maa bas been 
wicked the soul clothed iu a kind of body, composed of 
contsc and Impure elemeDta, undergoes along with It tor¬ 
ment in bell for a time (XII. or); whereas, if a man baa 
l>ccn virtu Otis, the soul Invested In a kind of ethereal and 
shining body (i-Aa-iHrlKn), eom[) 08 ed of pure elemen¬ 
tary particles of air, wind, and fire, eujoya bllBs in heaven 
with it for a certaia period (IV. 243, III. 93, II. 82, XII. 
20); after which both the wicked and the virtuous are 
bom again. 

Nor do we find any precise definition of Brahman (ueut.) 
»B pure absolute Spirit,—the only really csiating entity,— 
according to tUe Vedanta doctrine, Brahma seems rather 
to be regarded as a kind of shining ethereal essence, cut 
of wbicb the universe was evolved and iuto which it 
becomes absorbed (cf. 11 - 28; iV. 232; VI. 79, Si, 85; 
XTT. 123-125). 

III. Thirdly, ns to the A6ira, ‘rules aod precepts of 
conduct/ and social legislation of the !&Iatiavas, 

The organization of classes in I. 87-91 is so simple 
that this simplicity, if it be not merely theoretical, bears 
w'itness to the antiquity of a' considerable portion of the 
Code. According to Book X. 3, 4, there are only four 
pure claa<-es (variid//, p, 210), as follows:— 

The Itrulitniiu (ar priestif cltiss), the EjsJiJitnpi (pr miUtaij ckj®)* 
and tln> \tkUyjL (or n^qultoml c 1 hj*s) constituto the thrw twice-bom 
{dei jifti or olassea (eis ohtjiitiitig iv BWOnd stpmtiml bbili dittiugb 

iiiv««titara with tLo sarml thtmd, see p. th& (or seniJo 

clflffl) 11 once^bom and oonetitutos the fouKh clnse ; there b 

no fkfth oldiM. 

From priority of birth* from superiority of origin (in being sprung 
from tLc mouth pf the Crentnr), froEn paasiwaion of the Tedn 
fir^ [« tw/oJTi/a] dhdra/^l, i.e,, f min ibo right of etudyingp tenehlieg^ 
and expounding it), and from a diatirtciioti in the reception of the 
bucri^cml tliread (rw tiio ini»t important of the tweire 8Aeikiini^ or 
fporifteatory spccifioEi in ll. # 7 , &c,), the BrAhinan h the kml 

{pmbhti} of all the claasKi {X, j. See j js). 
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The orJy hIIdsioq in tlic Yecln to this foutfold division 
U in the Purosha-suktn (Rig-veda X, 90. 12), which, os 
W0 have seen (p. 21), is one of its most rcceot hymns, 

A situilar division into diisses or professions is found 
to have prevailed in almost all countries.^ 

In the same tenth Book of l^lanu, lion'ever, we have n 
more developed social system depicted, sud a number of 
mbced castes (uetJVMt-saniarti^, san^kara'Jdtitfuh, X. 12) 
are described as resulting from the intermarriage of the 
pure classes: *— 


2!egafithene$ (ticcordiiig to Strabo’s InJia, 39), tlio Greek om- 
IvLBituloi' of Seleukos Itikator ^AlexaDder'a successor between the 
EupLretes and ladne^ aa 31s) at the court of Snudiokottos (dundta- 
gupta) in Pjifaiiputra (rinXI^ ^ i t apa), divided tbo llindn poople into Goven 
cluascA, phiioBoptiCi^ huebumlinon, ehcphoitls, trndesnioa or tirti” 
tieora, soldiery spies or oversBcrs and ooiinctUors of slate (see 

note 3, p, 3 jj) j perhaps Iwcause Betodutns divided the inhabitants of 
Egypt into seven, vit, pri<wt 4 t, soldiers, oowherds, swineherds^ trades- 
men, intorproters, and pilots; but Diodorns and Plato made only five 
division^ and Strabo only tiicMv From Plato's Timaeus ( 6 ^ it appears 
that a similar divisio-a of professions existed among the AtfaeouuiS. 

np^ fii, TV TM Upim yimt, d#u r&r S)Au,w d^ptir/uW, ti 

ToCvo t4 tAt bipm-'pyir, m maff avid ftrawov uUy St ott fmiuyniirwm 
idr« rw sol tv tfirpfvru*, raa sal ig «« 

TV lrf»or aaft^trai' iTw rjAt dud advr«r t«v ytmr sr;t«^ur^MV, oh 

ovifv ^TUa ffXdip ra wrpi rip «dXr;tei* tud rgv popw irpgrrtrJ;^^, jiato'. Again, 
from a pasrage in Ilewidotoa (I, loi), it is inferred that a similar 
distinction existed amoug the Medcs. In Jlnlcolm's Jlistoiy of Persia 
(L aoj) the Persian monarch Jnmshid is said to have dinded the 
Persians into four dosses. Mr. ilill also pointe ont nn instructive 
passage in Plato's Republic (tL 11), in wliidh, deseribing the simplest 
form of a political ssisociation, ho makes it to oonsut of four or five 
rUsscs of men : EJ, r ^ y* wayiraiordn) tvXis iw rtTrAjUtp g virTt anipAr. 
Finally, we read in Millar's Historical View of the English Govern- 
inentff. 11) that the Ajiglt^Saxone were origionlly divided into four 
great classes—artificers and tradesmen, husbandmea, soldlen, and 
clergy* 

« Mr. W, F. Siaehur gives some interesting infonnalion (in the 
Febniniy and March numbers of the * Indian Antiquary') in regard to 
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JJy iinlaT/rful intonuorringQ of tLo clnsses (vjfabhi^irti^a tarj^mui% 
Ijy their marrytng woman who otiglit not to ijo inurriwip and by nej^IccL 
of tliDir own duties mi^ed cks6«R arc [iroducod (X* 24). 

These have a great variety of names, sueh os itureJha* 
vasikta, Affiliisliiya, Ktinina or Kfiya-stlift. Ambashthn or 
Voitlya, A3"ogavii, Dliigvana, Pukkasa, ('ai:i<^»ia (see p. 
229), and are restricted to particular occupations. Still 


the vnAmii JuljdiviHiGinft or eub-aastos of BtiLbmjidJ, and aJdK a Iiiit of 
forty mood castoa, how tmrul jn the Deklmn. Wilb rtgard to the 
Brohman-Sp be plom; fit tbo lioad the Ch(fp^.ean (‘nieo of the ocit|s*e * 
or of iJio bnmin^-groand *} or JCfmlmivrfh ( ^ Kon-hitfo-dha) 

ItriklkmiLiiSp to wboin thp notorious ^iiim 8ikhih of Bitlifir Iwiongr^b 
oomd tbo D&mst Jt ( ^ Daia-^titn} or Bnibinaiiftj who cbiim 

for tbomselndA doi^nt from the ]]ti§hf8t ond lliDrefoi^ tlio liigheii^ rank ; 
then the rftrwr.rwrfi, who artf? rhiefly engaged in tmdejj cind then the 
IktTNk’h (1% who fire moetlly agrlonltnral. Theta nro alio tn tbo 
Dvkban Teliit^l^ fmitii Banskfit Biihiniinip from 

tho Kjii™V^k, chiedy engaged in Imde; Knnooj lirdlifflatiA (ftnm 
llJnilustun)i who arc? often BipTbia in Dative tegimenta or empioy^A 
upon tbo milwnjp and some otlier trWm. IVkh regard to tbo forty 
mixed c^n^tes cnumonited by Ifr* Binohiir, I hero snlijoiti iwme of them 
as giren by faim* with a few notea of my own —Pralthik (SnHak|it 
j^raWrii)^ who at* the bigheatp and divided into Kut/aM cind Paiharr; 
n^Scn^nt ( - jS-Krar^o-J^Tro) or gold^itbs^ n B^ibdirution of whom are the 
/fofAa-/v7rfl Sonidna, who eiaini to be of Briihiiinn race (cF+ note p 
T 49 ); T'emk (Bnnm^p BnuianaHBaniyo^ Bandifit ^bo are 

grocoRi and gmin-danJerfip nnd am dh^tingniabed by greni ro^'orenoe for 
nnimnl life; /JArr^i'^Ii or cloth and eotton tnerahantB; Khaffi^Mt who 
rlnim Rajput { = Kti^atn^a} deffoentj Imt nre dmlera in riedb, gold and 
flilvcr koc^ itn ; Vatdt^^ who olajm to be n remnant of the- orfgitml 
Vm^yasp and are traders; morcluinbs or 

Mantiir; ShnpU or tnilbrB; SutfiTM ( - or wpenters; 

Sikal^^an {Sa{qal-ffiir), tumem and waapon-^arpeners^ Lchiim { = ^oSa- 
^umi) or smiths; TiJirf ( — Toi/ft from Toifia) or oilmen; KatihfU and 
.Si7/it orwHkVeraj A'y;Fa&/^drv ( er Ao/z#p who 

are Bbistr^ or watar-kiiiwsra ; Par^* or wnftbermen ; Lof nru ( « 
kQrin) er preparera of salt and Ntno aud ehattioal; Ean^Jns ( a pan'^^ 
jbjfnn) or dyers; ChamMim's Carma^Mrin) ot lenther-cnttera and 
aboemnker^ 
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the aupcriority of the BrUliinciDs in the Iliiitlu lawyer 3 
H<jhcTOe is the hinge ou which the whole fiocial syateiii 

turns. In fact, the state of socieiy depictetl is tliat of 
[>ure and unmitigated ErTiUmanisiii,—a state of tilings 
wliicb, if it really admitted of tlie amount of IJriilituanical 
arrogance described as existing, would mote than account 
for the Buddhist reaction. The Brahmans arc made to 
constitute the gieat central body around whicli all other 
classes tind orders of heiugs revolve like satellites, ^ot 
only are they invested with the highest dignity and im* 
l«irtauce, but they arc bound together, and their position 
secured by the most stringent rules; while the other three 
classes of soldiers, agriculturists, and servants ure made 
powerless for coiubined resistance by eeimdly stringent 
regululioiis, one class being separated from the other by 
iusurmonutuble lines of demarcation. 

We must, however, guaitl against supposing that a 
Brahman claimed to take the lead merely in the character 
of a priest. To understand more clearly the nature of 
Brahmauical ascendency we must ask ourselves the ques¬ 
tion, What physicid and moral forces led to the first 
riiovemeuts w'hicli ended in the crystallization of social 
flistiiictionfi into the eostC'System ^ 

It seems probable, then, that the formation of hard lines 
of scpar<itiou between the classes was more the result of 
gradmd ami natural adjustment than of preconcerted phwu 
There can be little doubt that when the Aryan Hindus 
came into India as IromigTantB and conquerors, they were 
without any systematic arrangement of classes. Their 
first seat was in the Pafyitb, around the five chief affluents 
of the Indus and in the neighbourhood of Delhi. Tim 
uas a prodnciive plain watered by rivers.' Ilenco it 


• By degrees ttiey apread themeiflvcs ever the whole regton called by 
Maau ( 11 - 5*1 *3) Arytivarto, *thc abode of Atjns,' i'.b., the great wntral 
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liuppouccl that| altLougij in th&ix primeval abode^ 
wht^ra in Ceatrol Asia, they were probably half nomadp 
half agricultural, they became^ when fairly settled in Hin- 
ilnatan, a nation of agriculturists.^ The soil, too, being 
fertile, yielded more than cuougli to supply the necessities 
of the cultivators. Hence the surplus produce enabled a 
large non-agricultural population to spring up. Some of 
these applied themselves to trade and tbe improvement of 
meehanica] arts ; others were enabled to devote them¬ 
selves to one of three occupations : l. mental and religious 
culture ; 2. military exercises i 3, domestic service.® It 
was, indeed, absolutely necessary that the eultivators who 
w ere called Vai^yas, because they * * settled dow n ’ on the 
soil and gradually acquired an hereditary right to its 
occupation,® slionld have a claims of military men above 


plonui extending tirom tVie western to th& extern ntid 

bauuJed on tbe north Aiid aoutb bj tlie Himiilnya niid VJiidli_v& nLouii- 
tfiluA Only in this legioD wore the threo fin*t cln-^s allowed Xo dwell, 
bat S'hdniis might sojonm wbctuTi'nf tboy litocL AfAiiu It, gt-?4 ) 

* ITio very name is, ns every one now knowj=, eoonect^ with tJ»e 
root 4 rj=*a^ whence antinwtf pbegh^ (cf, tisnnskdl It 

curioiw to note how BrubnuMi^ after their segregation as the dominnnt 
cliuis, «M>tight to depreciate n^^iiirulture. lU an u (X. ^4) ^ ^me tb m h 

that agriculture i* an oicellciit tiling, but it h a mode of exist¬ 

ence blamed by the g»tl. bocaose the irgri-mouthed pIpiigfLhJuire woumlx 
the earth nnd the crentures Imng in iL* Mr. W. F. Sinclair iuforma 
lift in the ^Iniliaii Antxiiuskry,' that in the Dekhan the cultivators of the 
aeii are by tho modem niecs of Itrahimiiia limsittered pure STidniJi, 

^ Hiie aame happened in the fertile plains of Egypt and Mesopottunia. 

® In zncHlem times they are culled Hjobi, from tbo Arabic rcfltfaf, 
*■ pTotectod pDoplc" {tmtr ^ to piisturo, guard % Tlie Hindu term 
A'^iihEya is more espnKyiive of their origimi] conditiocL It is clerived from 
the root riif, *to Diiter iiito,* ^sEt down on,' 'iftt>tLle down on/ ^occupy' 
(whence reM, "an abode"), eognato with *tt vilinge/and ilVis, 'an 
nhode,^ and our riihx * wick' at tlko end of naiiic:^ of tewny^ denoting 
origiimily n fietilepient or station of cultivatcpm. nenre the root riV, 
when used os. a eubatantiYc, means ^n mao of the people*' The Vniiyiw 
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tliem, wiili leisure eilber to cultivate arms, aud so defend 
the land tlius occupied frou) tlio attacks of other invaders, 
or to undertake the cares of government, and bo protect 
property from the dangers incident to anarcliy- Tliese 
ultimately received the name Kshairiyu. But in the 
earliest times, as represented by the Vedic liymns, they 
were called lidjanya, * the kingly class/ (Sec the Porusha- 
eiikta, tran3latc<l p* 2 i, and see p* 22, note 2.) DoubdesSj 
when this clxiBs first arose they must have constituted the 
most powerful order of society; and so, indeed, prneti- 
cally they must have always remained^ notwithstanding 
the intellectual superiority of the Brfihmanical class/ 
That the close inlerdependenco of the two liigher classes 
was recognized by the Brahmans themselves is sbown by 
the following:— 


welts aUowGnl to Uscotnu amrclifiiits ii tiioj prefenvd trading to agdcul- 
turn; but the only pmvMon for ot urtiNinift and mechanics, is 

from the- mixed This mdicJite^ timt Manuka dirUion belongs to 

an early poKcHl, before I be industrial anil mcebmiical arts had a(T|iiufwl 
much iinportjujco, tliough tlicj pitisit hava been coDHidembly nilvftiiccd 
4'ven in Vedic timce (ae phown hy Dr. iltiir, Y. 430-4^2). The 
ULadu viLInga ay#tcm of the |src!fieet day itcemB to have Ijeen Jevelopod 
out of that rejjrei>eiited iti Monn^a Code. Almost evGrywhore are found 
bodice of agricnltnriflts wdio havo settlEnI on the soil from time unme- 
mortal» nnd foniii*d tbenn^ohes into little republics presided over by 
a half-elcctivo, half-bertHlitur^' headinau, nnd. a 0umber of Tillage offi' 
ciaIb (projicTly twelve^ watchman, aceountant, priest, sclmolmaBterj 
doctor, barber, atirtilogeri tbo lands around tbo village forming a 
sort of juris(fictioiit nnd dh^piitcs Ij^dag settled by gatheiingsi of the vd- 
Lagers under iree?^ whito various low-casto meumds who bav^e do interest 
in the soil are attorliod to the coinumnity. 

^ Tbo name Ksdiatriya cotbgs fmm I'^iliafra^ * dommioii/ wbieh is 
probably from root t AjtAi —*to possess, odn' It h fancifully 
derived from X-$hai<it tra^ * presennug from injurv’,^ in Raglm-t^nia Ih 
53. Mann X ri^ says, ‘While defendiug tlie Yairijas by hLs araii 
vaiii/fiA nd'MhihtT) be may raise from them the rightful 
xxrvenao {dharmtfam aharffg^i bfdim)/ which was really taken from 
the soil in kimh 
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A K^h(\ti‘iya csninot thnvo without & BnihaiAn^ Dor a BrnbmnQ with¬ 
out fi Kslmtmn, Tim Brniiman imd the Kif^luitnyii when aj$^iatiNj 
togt^tlier ppcwper in Lh b world «iid the neat (IX. 3 a a)* 

It wm also tiGcessary that there sUaald Le a class ’willing 
to [Hirform jiersoual domestic service, Tbeae were cEiIkd 
6udrasi md this class was probably made up to soiiie 
extent of the remiiants of tbe Turanian tribes, who were 
conquered by the Aryan Hindus^ and who were tiiostly 
driven southwards*^ But, although servants, they were 
neither slaves nor serfs* Tliey merely occupied the lowest 
step in the social organLiatioii* It is true that in tlieor}^ 
{X. 129) they w'ere debarred from any aaperiluotis accumu- 
hition of w’ealtU, yet^ in poiut of flict, they sometimes rose 
to afflaenee, and even bei-arae kings :*— 


* It injty bo ^TEL'stluiLGd whplher Sfudni {thiau^b loiiTid in the PuruiLii- 

BuLta, X, ^nylne BemBlqit word. At loiut no 

satisfactory otymoToify k f ivea for itj and tliia ravours tho idfei c»f ita 
denatltig sDiue pro-Ary^an moo. The fnndfiil dorii^ltija fmm ^ui, * to 
griDve,^ anci ffru^ * tn ruoi^ k hatxlly w^oitb natleiug. Beddost the 
Turaninu raveji who parltnlly bknded with the Ary-ann there wero 
dnabt1e£A otiioir itl»origlna1 tribea who oeeupied the bUhi and outlying 
difitrict.H and wbo were wilhnl ha rouhlitiUllcig tbwia mon 

Uixl)an>U!i luid uncullivatcd comtatiuitJofl wbo atood aloof and would 
not anmlgoinnto with tbo Atj'ano. k dciined to be a 

country whtro tho four closoofi do not dwell In Mauti X. 44 a number 
cif degraded tribes are mcnliontMl, Huch ns Paiiiidrakaii, OilroH, Draviclas, 
KnxalH^jojt, YaviLTinQp ShkiLs, Faradas, CiuoK, Klmtaa, ike. Aa tb(^ 
were probably pow^crful warlike they am deolomd by Maim 

to be Dutcaate Kahatriyaa, It k clear that the mountnlDeer tarataH 
wem a martial race j nor could they have becu greatly despised, for 
Arjuna lived among tbein and adoi^od their style of life in aider to 
leam nmbery frciui J^iva^ mgarded as their god. my acenunt of 
tbo KlrutArjunl^'n and tbo 'Indian Antiquaiy' for June^ i374f F ^7^- 
Ths most degraded cHitcaatoa wcm mail called Cai^dalns or Oandiilati 
(eliild^n of n ^udra imm iLnd n BrahmoQt); they were fucpaUixl ftoui 
Ionian, where they ooald not &ma walk except by day ; they wore only 
dead men^fl clotlieB, nisty iron ortmuionlat Ac; (X* 51-56). 

* Frofes&or Cowell, in a note to Elpbiosione'e India, p. tS^ well 
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As ft S'udm, without (M^nsuring othm^Sp prformji Uwful jicift, bo, 

wilhotit btfELDg censured p Lu obtams exsltatiftu in thin world and the 

iiQxt (X. t ;tS}. 

Again, the gnnlual assumption of auperiority over the 
Kshatrlyos, Vaisyas, and Siidras, by a class of men vi ho 
called themselves Brahmans,' seems to have been due to 
the operation of a law of intellectual development, such as 
lias been common among all imtions in their progress 
towards civilization, in all periotls of the world’s histo^< 
Those who were Intellcetaally superior took advantage of 
that growth of religious cravings ivlueb generally nccom* 
]mn)cs political growth, and formed themselves into a 
fraternity of religious teachers, who afterwarxls became 
priests. Religion, or a sense of dependence upon God and 
iL desire to propitiate Him, has ahvays formed a marked 
feature of the Hindu clintaetcT, Hence in India, the 
fraternity of priests multiplied with unusual rapidity j so 
that a considerable number of the sticerdotal doss were 


BhawR timt th& ctinditiart of si Sudrsi wiut very spiperioT to tliftt of Lti 6 
helotp 6 lft¥(?T ilTid fe&if of the Greekp KnmFtD, nnd feudal Fi'Rf etcu Thw 
PutwnJi^ rfiooni dynnfttica of Sudm kmg?^ and even jMEinti notioe^ 
In II. 23S It h Midj * A betiovor in Boriptiito miy rucel™ pon 
knowlodge e\'on from 11 STudro-' in EDodeni caldmtors of llit 

Boi] are in iwjno places regiinW as Tliciro Jiro wetiAioftal 

| 7 tLBBftgca in the ^[ELhahliiirntA dcpmiiatliig caato iimJ oven Todic know- 
ledge in coioiJftrLscm wllh mEinil ohitnuctf'r; cL the Hnja-dhorma of the 
S^inti pnrvan 2955# 

^ Actiordiiig to somo scboliirB the ongiiiEtl isenning of tfrahmn. whb 
S prayer,' or mthor MevotmniJ ispirlt pei-vading anil lilling tto soul^ 
(root bfih or iriA). Ilenco it caajo afterw^aid^ to mean Yedot ‘sacred 
knowlodgiev* in whiidi fionse it i» often used hy ^^Unvu S^iiDilnrly, 
bralimajt and brnfimaina meant originnllj Aa pniyer-oShrer,* and niters 
wnrda *religiotia tijachcrp’ the Bignldcation Spriest' not having been 
attacbod to tiieiie wtinlfi till laicnlldiJ ideas bnd fiiUy developed them- 
roIvi^ in tho Hindu mind. It i$ a mistake to Euppoao that Br^bnift^ 
and pticiit arc roiLTcriiblo tenini, Biwbrnona ara rathor *■ mtn of the 
dret elttfis/ 
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thrown out of employmerit and forced to cngnge in secular 
occupations. In tliis manner it came to pass that altliougli 
all priests vere properly Brjiliinnns, nil Binlimans wore by 
no means iieoessarlly priests. Nor tvas it likely tbnt vvitli 
the pariial sceularI;!ation of tlio Bnibmam tbe complicntetl 
Vedic ceremonial could be long mainUiinctl. Some publii’ 
saeridccs, »ucli as the Agnislitoma, were still pcrfonneil, 
but the more intricate rites enjoined by tbe Briilimai.ia’* 
and occasionally pratdised in ancient iimes» lasting for 
Jong periods, and requiting for tbeir cflicacious perform- 
aiicc a staff of sixteen differeitt orders of priests* fell into 
partial if not entire desuetnde. It was found, bowerer, 
itidispcnsable to the retention of jiower over tbe other 
classes that somo sacerdotal offices sbonld be maintained. 
In proportion, indeed, to the neglect of bigb ceremonial 
<ib«:crvaiiecs was there an increased strictness in exacting 
n knowledge of the Veda, and tbe dkcharge of domestic 
rites for wbich a priest’s teaebing and superintendence 
ivere required. 

In II. 84, S5, it is declared that nil Vedio rites, oblation.^ 
to fire, and solemn sacrifices gradually pass away {k^ha- 
raiui), but that tbe act of repeating the Vedn, c‘S|iecially 
tlie repetition of the Gayatn with the four myatie syl- 
labios, is ten times better than the appointed sacrifice 
(see pp. 245. 246). 

!Manu Is careful to assign distinct functions and titles 
to the priests qualified fur iheso duties; tbus we read :— 

Somo Bribrnain* firo iDtont on knQwltMfgo (of th& Kuprome Spirit 
are mtont on acte of auaiarity otliere On Acta of 

nii&t«rit j anJ repetition nf the ITinia. combin^^ and otiiore on saorifiojiil 
rite* (111. 134). 

Ho who tM scloclod for tho ofHre of prepATing the sacred fire, for ocm- 


1 See tnboir nfiUKSi all given in mif SansJeiil-Engltsii Dktionaiy undi-r 
l>itvd], jv tSi, col* I- 
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ducting the Palfrt-yiiji]4 (sflo noto, p. J 88) find ptformlng ih^ A^ikh- 
V»toci ^ >vnd Otiiflr fcicriitofip ^Sll]cd tho of Kifl Ijmploycr (IL 143), 

Ho vtho linving invofiLud Lis pupil with IIjO isarwl throjitl nftcr?™rda 
liiMCruct^ him in tLo wtiolo Vodft, with ibo rulon of cctt^m^nkl (>90^0/- 
and tlio ITpany^bad^ m cal 1^1 an (IL 140). 

Ho whOf for [lko mko uf n lltt^lihpodi inaLnictioti in ono [lAit 

only of tlio Veda nt in tbe Veduii gas (sucli as gniuatiiar* dl;c.j is eaJled 
an op siib-t^chor 

T]ie BniliiuaTi who perfomio tlie Sauskum coi-ctaonics on ronce|jtionp 
Eicoording to puiop nml who the child with rico (i.tf.p performB 
tho in the slstli inontli, e*o IL 34 and p. igi of eLLj 

\t3tnme)p is mllod li Oun^^ (IL 143). 

llEinUi. however, found it necessary^ to coucllmte the 
Ki^lmtriya class. Tbc moat exalted eulogies were lavished 
f>u kings; but Brabmniis were to act as their ndviaers mid 
to have much of the Judicial autliorUy^ and iotcrprctation 
of the laws in their own lianJs, and were always theoretic 
enlly superior in rank—a eircumstmcc wliieh k-d in the 
end to jealousies, feuds, and even internecine warfuie 
between tlie first two claesos. Certain privileges also 
natundly fell to tlic Vaiayas, and both they and the 
K.shatriyas M'cre equally with the Brahmans entitled to 
the appellation Dd-j% Uwke-born/ Their whole status* 
however, depended upon various domestic rites, to the 


^ Tho Agniflbtonui protracted micrhico of hvo dnvV dnnitioo, per¬ 
formed by ono who k de^ronfi of obtaining ho&vcn. It h ci thef a psitt or 
ti mwliEcation of tbe Jyutii>hti>nia, and in nneient tlniii^ rcquiml sixteea 
prief^ttf. 

^ Tbnt ia, probably, ■ the Knipa Sutras' 

® Tho title Gum, howoveri a|ipc»ni to hitTe bcon applied in a geiaend 
way to all ?piritiin 1 preceptor*, cf p. 3 3 8. It is soitLuLbii^ tieed nloivt* 
m u distuictive epithet of FrAbhjl-kjuni, a teacher of the Hnosnso, often 
named tn conjunction with Kumarila, to denote whom tho title Ehstta 
i^ generally employed in tbc same way. According to Ynjhavalkya I. 34^ 
a Guru is one whp imparta the Veda, while an A<j^rja is one who mveek 
with the YnjCopavlta or * sacred threaiL' SimUarLy lu the Fahjuh the 
teachers of the Gnmtba (Grauthiif} are called Cruru& 
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tine contluct of which the superintendence of Bdlbmati^^ 
was indispensable. Yetj in spite of the importance and 
dimity thus attached to the priestly office, a Brfihmaii, 
according to 3 Ianu'@ Code, was hy birth and cftVjJte Hyht 
—^not Ijv profesgion or self-elevation—at the head of all 
creatures. He waa born a Brahman and did not become 
one. He not only inherited superiority as his birthright, 
but was created a leader of mankind—^a sort; of deity in 
1 in man ghape“liy the fiat of the great Creator himseifi 
He is declared, Iti Book L Sj, to have proceeded from 
the mouth of Bndiman as the Kf^britriva did from his arm, 
the Vaiiiya from his thigh, and tho Hudra from lib foot. 
Jlanu'a theory, in shorr* was that the distinction of caste 
and the itiherent euperiority of one class over the threo 
others was os much a law of nature and a matter of divine 
Pippointment, as the creation of separate classes of animals^ 
with insurmountable differences of physiciil constitution, 
such as elephants, lions, horses, and dogs* 

That tho Bmlimaas a&sumcd a pre-eminence tiothing 
short of divine, is clear from numerous pa'^sagea* I select 
the following 

Since the UriLhnaati sprang from the ejccflDoiit pun, since he 
the priority ariiing Tram primeijeiiiture and jimce ha pta- 

fi05*ee thfl Vedn, ho h by right tho lord of thh; whole erection 

([* See alw of this volume^ 

A BitUlhuih, whether leamad or qnloaroad* h a mighty divinity 
(ifaiifOiam nta/tai), just oa hro ie a mighty divinity^ whvtber oonseorAtod 
(frro^l/a) or oucotisecmted {IX. 317)^ 

Kvoq when Brahnuuift emplay thentMilveB in aJI soriA of mferior occai- 
pRtionA they muat under aU cirumnatiuicea be honcmrcd, 

for they nre to bo to^mled no ou-promo- diviotl-lM (pamiwcn/i 
IX* 3 I 5 ^b 

From hiA high birth alone (otuHMflreJKriM) a BriUnncm is regnrded ajs 
A dirlnity eTen by tlio gcjdsi ap{). His teaching must bo 

accepted hy tho imt of the world as an infnUiblo mutholily (/wTffrfrHiiai?i)i 
for tho (6raAmfl) itself is the cauM {of its being bo occepted. 

XL E4I 
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CoQ9ii»t(‘iUly with the divine nature tlius a^criljcd to 
the Bnitiman, he b declared to possess po%rers of tlse most 
tremendous and awe-inspiring eharncter:— 

Lot flat A king, itltliough falloTi intn tbo greritoist dlntnisA (tbroiigli n 
<loficionoy of rfivojuiv), l^ntbinjina Ut niignr {b}' t&ksng rervenue 

froifl thom), far tlioy^ if qnco onwigod, canid (by jurDnannetng 

cui'so^ ami mystiHil tostsi) doatroj^ Lim witb all his Army atid ndtni^ 

Who, tiithout bringing dost ruction on bimself:^ cnii pimoko tLq«e 
mciij by frhosa iiupi'ccaLiDii (aMiM/pcria^ Knllbka) alLdcii'aiiiring fins 
<:rOatei.lt luid by nhom tbo tjndrinknblo ooean was awallowmld And the 
wasted moon restored to Its full sizo* IX, 

3 M)T 

Wlint king w'oiild goJo incrssso oF rovonuo by opiircsKing wbn, 
if ojigry, could rre 4 te other worlds and guardians of worlds 
and couJd create now gods and luortitls {IX. 315)? 

A Ijrabnuin well Kkillod in Uio lau", iii?o<i not mnko out reprcsontji. 
tioa to the king (Lf bo baa on iiijury), for, by bis own powder 

be moy piuibdi those who in jura him, own 

power is etrooger than the power of tlse kirigt thisrafun^ by his own 
might may a UrTihnuin cluLsti^ Ids foea JTo ninf^ with- 


1 Tills Eoenis to reFor to the legend of AgOrttyn^ who b add to ha^ts 
swallowed the ocean mid wm afterwanls raisced to bo regent of the Btar 
Canopuii; ?hlueh, bowerarp of the detail of this icgcDd must be later, 

^ This refom to the legend of Sandra, Uhe ZdooUp" olBictod wiUi rati- 
siimption for lifteen days by bis futber-in-law^ DakHliUf bec&UBe of bin 
(the Moon's) partial itj for Eobiob one of Daksha's diLiighterSt 
wboEu had become bis wives. On the Moon^n rrjieutfiun?^ his wustocl 
Rtroagib and sue were restorotL Maaii IX, 139 states tlml lHakshii gave 
ten of his daugbLcra to Dharmap Oiirtoen to Kasjapa, and twonty-seven 
to 3 omUp the Btoon. The legend of Daksha^a daughters is found (like 
many other of Manu's alluaroiui) in the Tolttiriya-Bamhitlp iL 3, 5 i 
^ Frejiipati had thirty-three dniightcrH—ho gavo them to king Soma; 
among ihom be only' went to Ituliiiib The olbets jealous retumod [to 
their father]; he went after tbeim he sought them again} but be [tlm 
fstherj did not give them ngain to hinx He said to binlt Take an 
oath that you will go to them alike, then I will give them to you 
again." Ho took au oath} be gave th em beck to him. Ito only out 
of them went to Itobii^li Iflui, the king [Soniajp consump^tiDn attacked. 
This is the origin of the Bdja-yiikslimn.' 
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out heE)t«tion, make nw tif (ob nmKienl fonnularies) the iacred UstB 
(Vru/IA) revealed to AlLarvan ood Aii-gi?a» veo 

p. 6} t fur the uttering of test* ia ilio 

weapon {iattram) of a BiHUmmn j with tlmt he limy deetroy Lis fo« 
(XL 31-33)- 

Tlic crime of striking and killing tt Bmlimon involves, 
of course, terrible eonscqncncea, tbus :— 

lie who merely wwoibi n BrahmAn with intent to kill him wnll con- 
linuo in Loll [wa/trAaffl) for a Lnndred ytAn, and ho who aetually 
strike!! him, a thousnod yeura (XI. sofi. CSoirpore also IV. *65, wham 
it in said that the bell to whieh he will be retiaigned, and where he 
will be WMide to wander about itieesRantlys » odlwl Tiimitra, ‘profound 

ilBrknGfiis 

Aa Biiwiy itorlicles of diiat (jwfjfww) blood of fl 

(ibPorli« from tho soil, m tuiaiiy tLoiisunds of tri« musl tbe HlifwldpT 
of ttoit bloofl ftbitle in tell (XL a07)+ 

The above may be thought an exaggerntion of the 
powers atid status claimed by tbc bigbest order of Hindu 
society, and doubtless the compiler of tbc CJode often draws 
ttu ideal picture of a coiidition of tbings wbicli never actu¬ 
ally existed, and w!is never likely to exist; much in the 
same maiinor as wc in England mauitain tbat onr king 
can do no wrong. Yet in tbe matter of tbc Brahman we are 
coui|>cllGd to accept tbc colouring as, ill tbc main, truthful. 
Some time ago there appeared in a leading journal a report 
of a sermon preached, by a converted liiuhman, in which 
the pteacber asserted that tbc Biahmans of the present day 
pretend to ‘ dethrone the Creator and put themselves in 
Ills place, lloreover, that be himself (the preacher) bod 
claimed and received divine bonouta, and had seen be¬ 
lievers (among bis own fellow-countr}'’meo) greedily drink 
the water in which his feet Iiad been washed.’^ 


I Tha Kcv. l?SrHjaB ffcshiliiFi (a MaratU wwnc lUrived frem the Btr- 
pent'Hke folds of the Berpent S?flsha, Viiibi.w'B oeat)^ who peached oti 
Jiastcr Sunday. April 5, (874 (m * Pveabyterian Chun* in KeaiingtflO 
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It mav be askL>il kow did tbe Bnthnmu, laden with alt 
tliiui M'eigbt of digiilty and ikcoretieally debarred from all 
otlior ocoupatioiia, except studying and teacklng the Veda, 
and performing religions rites, contrive to support him¬ 
self? The answer ia that be took care to provido for his 
own inatcrial comforts' by making tbe efficacy of all repe¬ 
titions of the ^'eda and all sucrlficial ritea depend npou tbe 
gifts {difi'sAinf7^) wiih which they were accompanied:— 

A fiaerifico porfofmed wiili 

tiio organs of soDKCp rtiiiLfc>| liTOp rGpiitB,Li4>n^ nffinpring^ OitUe I 

tborf>rore lat no mnn untlc-rtfiko a. iwriHe^ who Iiaa not pl&iitj of tno^^'J 
to m.^ko libcnkl (XI. 40), 


Pnrk Huffed)^ A fi4?niionp tbo irpott of which appeared in the next daj'fl 
Dailtf NtiCit. He emhmcetl the Cbmtian faith on Boptember 13, 1843. 
He had to give up hitlicr^ moUiei'^ (.btite brothertii nnd throe eister?, 
fkich hi the oundJtiou of BrjOimenicn] ^oeiety that a man must reneuDre 
Fill former aji^uriations) when eouverteiL I subjoin n further portion of 
the luatter reporte^l na preacboth * Ho had been emptieil of jlmdooism. 
Thm creed dealt larj^clv in the marrelloim;; lor in^tanc^^ It is N^id tiiat 
ono gr^at adJnt drank up alt the oecaii in three eiipo^, anfl was afterwards 
seated aiuongthe s‘<itiatelbtioiia on account of tLLi fe^t. But there wn^ 
A phUoAophio AA well aa a pqjtalar form of HindcKii^m. There were 
athcd^ticaL and theii.Ntlisd fortnii, the latter liax ing oa manj advoentes 
in India as it had in iWm cuunlry^ In iferm*Lii3', and In the United 
BtatcjL Ha dweib nt leugih on the pantheistic nuiion of Bmhm^ 
which ignored tnan^s rc^poniibilitv. M4in'fi aln^ in faiL^, became Uod^;^ 
Kind; and gmdually tho preacher had becomo coniiuced that thia wa.'c 
hljiApheLp.y4' 

^ This appcATK to Ijold good in tbo present day; for Profoiiaior 
Eamkrhihna BIiaiiELarkorp willing in the ^ ImlfiiEi Antiquary" far Hay 
1874, remarkic that repetiLian of the Veila for BtiJl preralli* in 

Uiijanit, and to a much greuter extent in the 3[arsL|bT t-ountry and 
Tailangana. ^Xumber^ of Brulimana go about to all pirta of the 
country in i^trch of and all weU'to-dD natives patron via 

thaai accoriling to tlieir meanai by getting tlicni to reptjat portion^ of 
their Veda^ which U mofitly tbe Block YaJinshj with Apaetatnha for 
their Billrei^ Hindij a week passes here in Bombay in which no 
Tailonga Bnlhmati comes to ask me for 
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TjGt A mtkTLi Qc^nJing t« Kis nbilltyi giv^ wtmUli to Br^ianfui ^'lio 
know tbe Vedas oed kwp »|satt from Uie world. By ao doing he 
obtains hoavon wlson Lo dies (XX 6). 

A kingt OA'on tLou^fb dying (from wnnt), mujit not receiiftj Innes from 
A BrubmAn loiurneil in tlio V^iinSj nor niu-st ho allow rtioIi a Etuhnmin 
iLwolling in his counir}' to pino away with hunger. Of that king in 
whoso torritory a Brahman loarn&d La tho Vinliiji WAj^tca with hungeri 
tho whoio kingdom will in a sJiort time be w'Asted with famlriE^ (VIl, 

t 33 p 144)- 

All thnt e^-hitA in this nnirerise k tho Bruhtmiiis' pmpetiy (I. loa). 

Moreover^ wlien tbe inen^aac of the Brrilimaitical clftfl8 
compelled the secularization of tnarty of its jnembors, they 
were allowed to engage in the occupations of the other 
classes. This was at first only permitted under cireurn' 
stzmccs of exigency and distress* SomoTerses in XII. 7 Ij 
X, 75, 76, 80-S2, lay down the Jaiv on this point:" 

A Eriliiinaa who ?iworvofl from bis own poculjAr duty k, on depart- 
itig ibis life, born ngftiti on n TomU-CAting demon cfiUrd Ulltil^niiiMiiH 
(XLl. 71). 

BepetJtion (op ctudy) of tho Vada (rt^fAi^ctyffwaJ^l)J o^poundlog it (nr 
Ikerally, teaching others to repeat it, FAcrilicIiig 

imm) And maMing others to Eacrifici! (ydjVmoiw)f and 

receiving gifts {jiTati^rafioh) are the nis. legitimate «eis^ (sha(-lanttaijii 
of A Bhlbinnn. O f tb g w six art*, tJi reo are the roeanA of his suhAastenerp 
viXp Assifitlng At ^OTlJceSjtKiciiipg the YdK receiving presen la frotn 

n piotift giver (mimldhfli). Thoso thnee privilsgea Ain limited 

to Brabiiums^ and do not extend to Ksbntriyas (X- 75 ”7 7)' H&ncv rt 
BrEimnn is cnllt^ SViUidrnjaflp ^one who cngngeB in thtve acts^^ 

The most proper dcjcnpatien for tho Br^inmn is teaching and expound¬ 
ing the Veda (rwf35/iy/7fletA); for a KfibnUrlyAp defendiog the pooplo | for 
A Yai^yn, agnculturOp beeping onttlop^ and trade (nclrfd /larm/i *). \et a 
Brahman, imaLle to snbukt by his proper employment, may lire by tb# 
doty of A saldicTp for tliat k tlm next In dignity, if it be asked,, how k 


^ Called the *iix ppivilegoe.'^ A partinuhiT tribe of Kenkan Brahroanj^ 
Ls said to bo excltidoil from these privilege* h*0mse its members eat Ikb. 

® This word mj lony be gathered frtm XnllolcA'i enm- 

tnenlaiy on these three verseSp includes AykAi, and bd^tjtfa. 

Thecaste-di™ioti of ^Hegasthene? (noto fp p.,^24) wprAtes these thire. 
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lio to Hvo if Itnabla to eubsutt. by eilhw of theiM occupation! I tho njunror 
is that he may adopt tho mode of life of a Vai^ya (X* So-Ss. Soe aW 
X. 101, tos. Cf. note 3, p. isj). 

Here are some of the rules by which the whole exist¬ 
ence of a Bntlmian from the cradle to the grave was 
regulated :■—- 

Every Brrihman was supposed to puss through four 
Asramss or ‘OrdeiH/“tbat ia to say, his life ivas divided 
iuto four stages or periods according as he became snccca- 
sively, r. Religions student (hminid*Atria); 2. House* 
holder {priAtt-^/Art): 3* Anchorite or hermit {I'aiiaprewtAa); 
4. Religious mendicant (AAif-sAu or ^xtmvvyahn or saii- 
njfdsm). For the regulation of his life in the first two of 
these pcrlotls the most minute instructions are spread over 
the 2tid, 3nl, 4ih, and 5th Books with much wearisome 
detail and repet itioii.' 

To hegiu with the religious student. The young 
Briihman ia to reside with his preceptor Q77 ij-ii) until 
he has gjiined a thorough knowledge of the three V^edaa. 
This residence may continue for thirty-sLv years, or for 
liidf that time, or for a quarter of it, according to his 
capacity for acejuiring the requisite instruction (cf. Griliya 
Sutras, p. 193). He may even be a student for life (naiV/i- 
//AJtff, 111. i. H. 243). 

He is of course to go through all the tw^elvc Sanskriraa 
or * purificatory rites ’ ( 11 . 27, &c,). They are supposed to 
])[irify a man from the t:iint of sin derived from his parents 
(gilrbhikam erms), and are enjoined, with eertaiu vnriations, 
on all the three first elav^cs alike ; some being performed 


• It U iuto resting to find ttmt SfcgasUiento XV. i, 59), 

thrto ccbliU'ifia n.c., luul natod that BtiLhmnna, even fmm the time of 
conteptiaii were under tbe CAjm nf learned 

men, and lived for thinj-seven years oi; pbiloeaplitics before becoming 
bmuohokterfi. 
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before the birtli of a male child, anti some during the Grat 
j'car after birth. 1 here enumerate them 

I. Gai^hfltiliflna w CnrtJf^^laniMtojiat ‘the e&remony on ' 

(pi 153) ; s. PtiMmnti y Simf^nlomaf/tju^x (p. -P 

A^fmnan (p, 19^)1 5^ or * tlsc ceremony of 

Jiving & nitmo' on the tenth or twelfth dny after birth (MJinn tl. Joj ^ 

6^ isli-lTamaj^a, ^ tEiking out the c^iild ^ in the fourth montli to ico 
(hesim (IL 34); 7. (p. 19^) ; S, or fiiwfo: 

(p. 193)19* Uj^naffuna {p. i9i)j 10* * cutting off tbo hair,' 

porformcK] on n BrAhmun in hia ^lixteenth jonr, on a KsluitrfyA in lii« 
twcDty-Becond, on n Vuiftya in hU twentj-fonrth (Mann IL 65); 11. 
HS>fflPfM7mr/aJi«^ petfonned on the aitiidont^a return homo after completiog 
hk Btndled with bis preceptor (pp^ I9 Sj 24s}} is, ^marriage/ 

lliifl Last ia the pHncipil purificatory rit# for women; but they nro 
allowed $olno of tbo othere, praviflcil there u an omiaaioii of the 
Arantrtu or A'edio testa, with which all the Sansskamfl were accompaniM 

(IL 67)- 

It h noteworthy that marriage is the twelfth Sims^krirfi, I 
end lienee a religious duty incumbent upon all, complclitig 
the purification and regeDeration of the twicc-boni :— 

Of the nbove twelw litesp i, y and 10 nne little ohaci^ad. Tlio 
father eight aie tnoro worthy of attention; 8 and 9 UJ* of con^’klerable 
legal uuporianco even in the present iiay+ and 7 ia atill pmctt&oiL | 
and 12 aro said to be the only ritea allowed to &'«dmj% Otber 
Saiiatiraai pracihiod in some parts of ladiar JirO mpntionod, such as 
Kanjtt-riilhii, ‘boring the isiira and owai-’dotuilty iho importing of the 
Savitri or * sacred Vedio text" ( = iifij^trip p. 17), wbicb ought to be 
performed at UpanayniiinT k reserved for n separate ceremony four days 
Inter. 

But the mo&t importiiut of the nbave Sumkarim is 
Up^inn^ana^ * investiture with the sacred cord/ alread}^ 
described in the Gribya Sfitros (p. 192). This cord, 
which is a thin coil of three tbreada, commonly called 
the I'a/Hoparifet or * sitciificial thread,' bs worn over the 
left shoulder iinJ allowed to hang down diagonally ncro&s 
the body to the right hip, ami the wearing of it by the three 
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twice-born da^cs tbe mark of their second birth,^ A 
third birth is mcntioQcd for BnlUinan&(II. 169) :~ 

Tbe first birtli hi from tlio imtumL jrjotLcr| the focond from tho binding 
i>n of tLo girdle ; the third Ls nt inltLatiofi into £amili- 

ctal ritea (aa ih^ according to n t>rif«pt of tlio Yeda. 

There was some difference Id the kind of thread wpru^ 
iiccocdiug to the class of the wearer. lu IL 44 we read 

Tlie Bocred cord of a Brahman must lie of cottoa (hlrpilaa) bo as to be 
pnt on over his head in n coil of three thrcadB firi-vrtf) j that of a 
iishalriya of Snx or hemp j ^ Yaisya of wool (firdo). 

[In the prev ious two verson Muun intiinalea that a BrTdinkan inu^-t aho 
have a girdle either of MuCja grass or of Kula grtiss. From 

IL 17O1 it imght be Infcn^ that the girdle and ibre&d 

are eqliivaionti^ but IL 174 clearly distingnUhos ibenu The leather 
mantle^ thread, girdle, eitoff, and undorclothing are, all HvCp pivscribed 
at the time of TJpanaTana, and the binding on of the girdle neoms to 
eamplcto tbo ritCr] 

The ccremotiy of iDVCStiture begins hj the youths 
standing opposite the aua and walking thrice round the 
fire. Then girt with the thready he asks alms from tlie 
assembled company. This begging for alms still coristi* 
lutes part of the ritej and indicates that tbc youth under¬ 
take^ to jirovitle himself and his preceptor {guru, dSdri/a), 
with food (p. 193). Tile Gum then initiates him into the 
daily use of the fciavitri or holy prayer in the three mea- 
sured Giiyatn {pp. 17, 154)^ preceded by three suppressions 
of breath (fribhijfi prilfHJydmaiA)^ the triliteral syllable 
Om^ aud three V3=^iiliriEis or mystical words, lihilr Hhuva^ 
iSmr,* and ailmita him to the privilege of repeating the 


^ it is ^itl worn, but the word for Hbo sacred tliread' 

liEkn been cormptod into Jiina-o, In Bengali it le cahed for 

/^[tvifrfL 

^ Ttie nttenuice of theso tLrs& mplS^ml worils^ meaning 'carthi tli* 
udddle region j and beaven" (nota Sp p^ 55), together with the awful 
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three Vedas, and of performother religious ritesj dodg 
of whicli are alloA^-cd before investiture (TI. 17 t , 173)^ The 
Guru or A6lrya h thus his spiritnsJ father. 

Purideations^ ablutions, and libations (called Suvauas) 
are enjoined on VfinaprastLas or ' hermits^ (p. 254) at all 
the three Sandhyu-^*^ that isj at tlie three divi&ioiiB of the 
day—sunrise* noouj and sunset—-hut on Brahman sarins 
and Grlha-sthas at the two SandiiyUs of sunrise and 
sunset onlyj when the Gilyatri (p. 17) is by all means to 
be repeated. Thus in II. 222, we have 

Let Llm mn^tanLlj nbiieire tho two Sandhyls nooording to rule, 
dipping wifttoTj with all him organs controlliHi wUb llaed attention, 
repeating the Gayatrl praycu* whieb ought to bo ropeatod)* 

The young Brahman is also every day to bathe; to 
offer oblations of water to the gods* holy sages 

(jffits/iks) geQerall}^ and departed ancestors (PUris); to 
reverenee the doities [according to KuHuka* I}€valu=pm- 
iimd^ tho images of the dcii ie^]; and to offer an oblation 
of fuel to the sacred fire (H, 176). Bnt in V. BS be is 
forbidden to perform tbe regular offerings of water to 
deceased persons, till bis studentsbip is completed- He 
is to abstain from meat, perfumes* unguents, sensuality* 
wrath, covetousness* dancing* music* gambling* detraction 


my liable Otfi (pp. 93* s 14), h suppcaod to ho ntt-enJocl with KLatrellouj^ 
and mysterious cH'ects {ego II. 76, 79, Sj, B-iy Note tho sacrednesm 
attached to tho numher threOr 

t Beo Book VL jj, 34, and compare Kullrijbi, 

mtaiteshu irkhu d^^n^i-jHffi-iaTpujpup 
kitrfxin. Bandhya often meimi Hwilight*^ htit is a|ipLied to monung 
and Dvening twilight iind to tho ctumge from midday to afttmcMM. 
With rTofertmeo to the IlitidA and Mohmmmeflati oi performing 

Toligioes rites three timefl a day* we »fty compaje a peuwag^s tn Bail let 
who * kneeled upon his kneea tbreo times a day, and pra^'etl* and gave 
thanks before bis Oo<b^ Dan. vL And David saja* 'Evening, and 
morning* and at noon* will T pray, and cry aloud,^ Iv. 17. 

<1 
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of other?, false hood p impurity of all kind&^ arid h never to 
injure any being (IL 177-179). 

Every day, too^ both moruitig and evenings he m to 
go round the iieighbooriug viUagca begging for food for 
himBclf and his preceptor^ and collecting fuel for the main¬ 
tenance of the sacred fire (II. 187). 

He is always to pay the most profound Tcapect to his 
religious teacher {giunt), aa well aa to hia parents and to 
all persons older than himaelf ^ 

By revereodng hbt mother he gaitti^ thb tferrestrial world | by rmr- 
cQclagliis Father, the midiilo wi>rld; hy ecmsEivnt attention to bie spilltuai 
master (y 4 ru)p the celoatiol world of Erubmn (IL 733}. f 

A youth who hAbitimlly AuluteA and coTt&tontly revoTiin tJie ugnl, 
prospers in four tliingF^ life, knowledgfp fume, and strength (IL 121), 

In short, even Christiana may learn from llindnSp as 
indeed from Oriental nations generally/ * *to lovop houour* 
and sueconr their father and mother, to submit them¬ 
selves to aH their governors, teachers, spiritual pastors 
and masters, and to order themselves lowlv and reveretitly 
to ail their betters;^ and| moreover, to extend the duty of 
* hurting nobody by word or deodJ to animals and the 
whole inferior creation/ 

On completing his studies the young Blah man is to give 
some valuable present to hig preceptor. He is then to 
perform the proper Sanakiira ceremony of ablution (mdna) 
im the occasion of his solemn return to his own home 
as already described (see pp. 195, 239) i — 

Let not a who knows his duty laakp a present to hxA s[>intual 

master bi>fore tho on his retura j but whon, being permittefi 

by his prect^ptur, ha li^ abaiit to perform tlio tvqiu^tjita ablution 


^ Notably from tlio Chinese us woU as from the lliaduA. 

* 1 am told, however^ that, nutwithetomdbig the strict rules of 
the ' Society for PreTention of Cmeltj to Animals* might find work to 
do bi SQino pntts of Indio- 
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let liiTFi ofFi&r seme v^iluJiblo article (^urr^^/idiTi^ jnicb &a a licld^ 
golilp a jAwolp eowp Lor&6^ &cl) ns a gift to tbd bwt of hLa ability (IL 

The youisg Bruliman^a retwm to hia own liousc is mado 
an occasion of festivity j be is decked with flowers and 
leceivos a present of a cow (Ilf, 3), He ia then to select 
a wife of the same class with himself endowed with 
aaspicloua marks (lahshajia), and thereupon he enters the 
second A Crania p and becomes a householder (ffriha-stha)^ 
Some curious directions for his guidance in choosing ti 
wife are given ( 11 L S-10) : — 

Let bim Dot marry a girl witb reddish hair, nor one w^lth a fluperOuity 
cf limb* {nsj for infitanoe^ ono witli atx fSagcir*), nor ona who h siokly, 
□or one witti oitlier ti^o littio or too miicb hnir, nor one who tulbi too 
mucht not otio wdio ie rad-e}^, nor one nstnoJ aftor n ooiutfllatioii, 
It lrcO| or a river, nor one with a horlioxoua tiaino (oii^ya b 
or the name of a mountaipp u blrdp a £nako, a slavo^ or any frightfi]| 
objects Btit lot him martj a woman wltboot defective or defonneci 
limbflp bavLrig on Agreaablo name, wbn$e gait h like that of a damlngii 
(Adam) or elopbont^^ wbe^ Loir and teeth are modetate in quantity^ 
and whose whole body is soft. 

We have seen (hat mamage is a S^inskilro. Hence ic 
is n religious duty aud a puriScatoiy rite ^p. 239), 

It is clear fri>m III, 12-15, 45 ' ^ 

general rule, u twice-born man is expected to have one 
wife ouly; but polygamy is not illegal, and be might take 
other wives of classes different from his own, being careful 
to settle their precedence acconiing to tlio order of tbcac 
classes (IX. 85), A Brilhman might tbas liave four wives, 
one from bis own class and ono from each of tliir three 
classes below him ; a Kshatriya three; and a Vaisya two. 
But the sons of inferior wives are dcgrafb'd and calle<l 


* That is, liM'ing b kind of rcdlmg g^it, ronesponding io Jloiner's 

4ikncwi. 
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Apasatlal.! (X- lo). Nevertliclcss, if there be four wives of 
a Brahman in tlie order of the classes, and eons are bom 
to all four wives, there is a rule for dividing the luhcrit- 
ance between them (IX« 149). 

]ilunii’s eight forms of marriage are speeifieil in the 
Gribya Sutras (sec p, 190). Of these the first four, viz., 
that of Brahma (which is described ns 'the gift of a 
daughter to a man learned in the Veda’), the Devos 
(daitJa), Kishis (drsAa), and Prajapatis {prtijtlpatya), arc 
the most approved for a Bmhman. The Giiudharva 
marnnge (‘ from affection without any nuptial rite *) and 
Rakshasa (‘marrying a girl carried off as a prize in war’} 
were allowable for Kshatrlyaii; the Asum and Faii^iuia 
were prohibited. 

A description has been given of one of the oldest mar- 
riiigc riles (jx 190), as well as of the ceremony on eom- 
raencing residence in a new house (p. 193). The house¬ 
holder is to fulfil every day all his domestic religions duties 
(yrihyayi kaitiKz), some of which, such ns the morning 
and evening oblation {aynihotra, sifyam-jynltitT-honia), are 
to be performed with ihe fire of the nuptial ceremony 
maiutained ever afterwards (t\:fn'«AiSe * gnau. 111- 67* 
see p, 28)* 

He is especially to perform the five Mahd-ifftjtid^, great 
devotional acts‘ (111- 70, Ac.): viz., t, towo^s the divine 

^ ]mv& aIbo liy-e prindpaf deyotiOruU bat these 

ap& not clII diumaL They are—i. Prayer five & daf^ 

practicAlly reduced to three time^ znorumg, iQ]d<ie.y, and eventng; 2* 
(soAd/). 3. Fa&tiag espedallj keeping the great 

fast diittug the nbtk moutlij Itamazan once a year. 4- Pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca otice in a Hfetiiuo. 5. OoureBBien of fdth 

1.0.1 repeating the tuKhld or ^ d-odanktidn of laiHi in the 
uaity of God i' * there is no god but God, and Mulmmixiad is the 
apostle of Cod.^ A Ifaiji b a pilgrim who lias performed tho llaj. 
Tliaro is no duty of pilgrimage among the dye necessary devotional 
acta prescribed by but tho Hiiidil F^-atem has^ Devertheiess^ it 
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RIsUia, bj repetition and teacbiiig of the YeJa (lirakma- 
y'ljiia)’, 3- towards departed fatiiers by tbc 

Srlddba cereniouies; 3, towards the gods (i>em-y"), by 
oblations (Aoma’) to Fire, Prajapati, Heaven and Earth, 
I mini, SoniQ, (S5— 89); 4. towards all creatures {BhfUa- 

y'), iuclading good and evil spirits supposed to people the 
air, by the bait or offering of rkc-grains, Jcc., generally 
Hcuttcred on tlie house-top or outside the door for animal h 
to devour {91); 5. towards meu, by hospitality {Manvsht/a- 
y* *). A description of all five has already been given (p. 194). 
The last four ore sometimes called Paku-yajAas (11. 86). 
or these £ve, the hrst, vi;;., repetition of ihe Veda [Brahnia- 
yajfm, jaiia-y," si'iidftyaya* HL Si, II. 85. 86), and cape- 


Hflji Piu't, in Oriswi (the j^bot^e of deflicnbod by Mr. 

Kunt^r as liio Jei-uWeni of IL ia ireftlly anlj one of the Indian 

Mcccos. Other great places of p[lgriiuag0 (TirfAfui) «to Ilariiivar, in the 
Llimiilayn (one of the most oelebrated), where the Gnngcs in auppoeed 
to have dc^nded from the head of Slvn on to tlie earth; (jitinkul^ in 
BunileUciiAnd, Enmn'if £rst abode after h\a bnniKhinent | .TvaJ^tnukhl,, 
itk the Fiiiijab, whore SiitJ, wife of humod heii&di| and her pretfonci^ 
LB thought to be denoted by gas flaming from the gmind. 

^ The fto7/aa:OT * obktioB of hotter’ was tbo pecnlinr offering to the gm! 
of firOf OB the Sonia juiro was to fndro^ the min^god. notOi p. sSf 

^ It to mo that ^ir W. Jonoe' u^tzuI tt^onishitLou of thk and 

aimUar words by ^ nnd tli* Veda,- oonroya a somewhat 

wrong idea. The words gencrollj HKOd to denote the performanco of 
tho Bmhma-jnjhn mther imply ^ orer inaudibly to oos'a uelf,^ 

* repenting or muttering teacta in a low tone of voice/ It w doubtful 

whether the was ever road or studied a-** wo Ehould nvid a book 
in tho prooent day. Kexthcr tho word Veda nor any of the wordn 
conncF^t^ with it imply truth written down Hko our word + Scriptoni; ' 
and for a bng period the writing of it woj discoirnDg^h prohibited. 
The very object of the long resiJDnco with a tiuro (see jl jjS) wob to 
lenm to repeat the sacred teite by hearty ^ sttidy them. Indeedp 
very little mentien of writing is made in Mu nu. Even wntteo oiuiencu 
ia not alluded to its it k In Yajnavaikyo- In oonoection with tho ropt.^ 
tition of tho Veda at tho prafteot day I hero give the oubstanco of an 
intorflating article by Professor Bh&ndarkar in the ^Indian Antiquary' 
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eially of tU<i Giijatu tQxt, is regarded as tbc most 
cioua; and a peculiar virtue is attributed to its being 
repeated in a low tone or even mentidly :— 

Tlae JapA-^VQjiU BP ^repetition of the Veda' is declnr^ to be Wn 
timea irM|)orior to tlio Yidbbyajfis (or appointi?d oLktioBe nt tlao cLang« 
of thtJ moon, callodi^^r^ luid PaurKUtnftmf sco note, p. aS) ; a htmdml 
tim*a Htiperror, if it is lunttered in a low voico (wjw^w); and n i bosiaaBd 
tim€s su])eHcir, if it ia only mentnlty rtpeatwi (fnJnofiaj^p IL 85). 

The four Pika-yajafifl, even wiica Accompanied with the Vldhi-yaj^ 
flro not togctlior worth a sixteenth part of the Japa-jajea (II. 86). 

A IBrihinsn. boeomes £t for bcntilude by simplo mpotition of the 
Veda, wLetlier he perform other ritoa or not i of this there is no doubt 

(ir. 87)- 

him imbitnally repeat =j5ipr/) Lho Tod.a at the right 

j«jason without wiearinesSi, for that k called bis highest duty (pttn!) 
ftharmaii); every other duty is called subonlbiato (opa - ///doi-jnojjit 
IV. 147). 

Tbe filial piety of tbe Hindus is notably manifested 


for May 1S74. SI very Brihtrmnk fEimily is devoled to the study of 
partictilnr Vorla or f?EkbA of a Ycda, and its family domestic rites 
imrformod in accordance with the Sutm of thnt Yedn. In Northern 
India the favourite Yoda is the '^Vliite Yajur-x^eda in its ^rzLdh3'andina 
ShiLkhii, but tho study has Eilmost dietl out ciscept at Benares. (According 
to ^[Pr Burneli the Black Ynjur-veda is the fa\'QUjrite in tho Telugu 
TOuntry.) Brahman? of oftch Veiia are divided into two classes-^ 
f inhasthasj who ar& dcvotinl to woTldiy avocations^ and BhiksbuliA^ 
who atady tlie taicnid texts and |)crforni religious Htea Both classes 
liave to repeat the SandhyA-vandana or * morning and evening prayeiw* 
(see p. 241), which principally consist of the Cayalti (aco p. 17)+ re¬ 
cited five, ten, twenty-eight, or a hundred and eight times. Bi?aides 
these prayens many perforta daily the Bmhma-yajiila, incumlicnt on all 
alike on eertain occadono* This for llig-vedi DrAhmojis condsts of— 
T. Part of Uig^veda L t* 3 . Altareya-brahtoana I. z. 3. Portionll of 
the Aitareya-arajiyata (1-5), 4, Tbe opening text or a portion of the 

White Y^ajiir-vcdjL 5* Of tho S^a-vedn^ 6. Of tho AtharTo-veda. 
7. Of the Asvalayanji 'Kalpa-sQtrm E. Of tho Kighaiitn. 9. Of the 
Nirukta. lo. Of the {^handna. ii. Of tho Jyolislia. is. Of the 
Slk«hi. 13. Of PaoiuL 14. Of YajiViivalkya^s 15. Of the 
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iu the iDiportauce attcKsbed to tlie SnlddJuis^ sometimes 
reckoned as twelve in number (the three principal being 
Nifya, ‘daily;* i'nrrana/monthly Ek<xldish{a^^^J^d^Ji,' 
p. i99)r consisting of an offering of writer 
farjxma) and cakes of rice-meal, &e. (pintfa) to a deceased 
father, griindfather* and great-grimdfather, and to fore- 
fa tliers and progenitors collectively* on whieli 

offerings they are supposed really to feed (HI. 237)- 
1’Iie cuatoiu was probably very ancient, as the Pitrls are 
addressed with the utmost reverence in the Rig-veda 
{VL 5=^ 4 p VIL j5. 12* X. 14. 7* S, Sec p. iS of 
this volnmc), 

Tbc actual funeral, when the bodicB of all deceased per¬ 
sons (except those of inrants np to two years old, ef* p+ 299) 
iiirc bLirut, is described at p. 196- The offering to deceased 
fiitbcrs at the ^rilddha is the key to the Hindu law of 
inheritance. It furoi^hes the principal evidonoa of kin- 


MiibSlihiittita. i6. Of Kw^iiiln'ij SStra. 17. OE Jiiimioi'a Mimansa. 
iSL Of V’ctJHrttii-fiutra. Tills coiufse of is leased 

on Sfitra Ilf. 33 (given at p. 193 oE tLla volnoio)^ Ko. 1 

cortc^ndE to liis Uii; 4^ 5t 6 to his Yidar, Saimm* imd Atbarv^i- 
giuLfi; ip 3 to Lis KnUiiaai^BBr TlitMw l^hikshiikAs vho have j^tudicil 
the wbule Vc-da follow AivaJar^na's pivvcpt t^Tkiw itain^la itlr^ad 
Bomo of them ait? also YiijnLfciui, skilled in the poi’fprtiinnce 
of MAjcred ritesp and ftro Vaidlkaj^ wbraie fcols oociipalion, in lif& is 

to LeAm the Vedas bj heart In the Pada, iunnui, Jalip and 

Ohann arrangemeiit of the {esee p. 15^) ^tlieni making n single 
mistake in the Sandhi changt!* or e^yeo In the ftecents. Tlie gjig-tedus 
proaoiineo tho acCeaN dLfferentlj from the Tflittin^'M, while the 
Mlidhyandinas indicate the ftcvents by mevomeota of the tight hand. 
In addition to the Jlnntm portion oE tho Veda* the gig-vedEs learn 
recite the Brikhmai^a portion ivnd the Yed^-gsa, inebding the Kalpa 
and Gnhyn Butnu. At a pnbib r^eitation the first fda^ w given to 
J,tig-vG<ll5, the Moond to Y'ajor-vedEs, and the thini to Sima-vadis (cf, 
p. 215). As tlio Black and While YaiurWi* are liable to qiiarriLjl 
about prcwHlnnce, they aine not generally invited to recital-meetings 
together. 
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on whu’I) tliG title to pnTtlcipiito In the petrimony 
)s founded, no power of m:iking wills Ijeiiig recognized 
In Mfinn or uuy other nuthoFitative code of Hindu juris¬ 
prudence (see p, 265). The Golra or famiiy is in fact a 
corporate body bound togetlier by wbat may be called 
5 :tpjn</aship {SapiiuJ<ttu) und 5 t(?n«noe?«A£wlup (jSawidno- 
Mniiu Y. 60). All who offer the funeral cake 
iiniuia) atid w'uter (uf&c^a) togetber arc Sapi^<las and 
Samanodakos to each otbor, and a kind of intercom in union 
und interdependence is thus continuallymuiDtained between 
the dead and liviug members of a family—between past, 
present, and future generations. Pi'acticiJly, however, the 
closenesB of the interconneclion eiteiida only to three 
generations on each sldcj so that if we imagine a clasp 
connecting txvo abort chainij of three links each, this will 
represent the bousel 1 older unltiag father, grandfather, and 
great-grand father, on the ouo Bide, with son, grandson, 
and great-grandson on the other—-in all eeven {.^ersoua 
connected by the Pititjbi (Manu V. 60). The first three are 
supposed to be dependent on the living paterfamilias for 
their happiness, and even fur their support, through the 
constant offering of the saered cakes and water; and he 
himself, the moment he die?, becomes similarly dependent 
on the three aueccediog generations. 

The connection of Sawidnofifoitfiship lasts longer, and 
ends only w'lien the family names are no longer known 
(V, 60). ^ ^ ^ 

The object of such Srtiddhas Is twofold, viz., first, the 
re-embodying of the soul of the deceased in some kind 
of form after cremation of the corpse, or simply the 
release of the subtilo body which is to convey the soul 
away (see p, 197). Secondly, the raising him from the 
regions of the atmosphere, where he would hiivo other- 
wise to nxtm for an indefinite period among demons and 
evil spirits to a particular heaven or region of bliss. 
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There he ia evciitiially half deified among the shades of 
departed kin sin on. ^lanui however, is not clear os to the 
precise effect of the iSraddha. He merely states that its 
perfonnanco by n son or the nearest male kinsman is neces- 
tijiry to deliver a father from a kind of bell called Put^ 
and that tbo spirits of the departed (Pitris) feed on the 
oflered food (HI. 33;). 

Special iSriiddhas sacli as these (p. 199), which form to 
this very day the most important religious rite among the 
Hindus, are accompanied with much feasting and costly 
gifts to the Brahmans invited to assist at their celebra¬ 
tion* * (III. 145). The performance of the first ^raddha is 
more particularly marked by largesses of all kinds, and 
pometimes, it is said, costa a rich man n sum equivalent to 
several thousand pounds.* It should take place the day 
after mourning expires, and then at intervals during 
twelve successive mouths, this monthly ceremony being 
called by JIanu Anvdhmya (IIL [23), Afterwards it 
should be performed on all aiiniversaiies of a fathers 
death. Other ^ritddhaa are dcsviibed at p. 199 - 

It is curious to learn from HI. 150—168 Manus Idea 
tlie persons to bo excluded from these ceremonies (vix., 
thieves, spirit-drinkers, otheista, men with diseased nails 
or teeth, dancers, physicians, &c,, see note, p, 2J0), 

At some ^(iiddhns the old Dharma-s^ostras Akhjanas, 
Iiiiiasas, and Puramis were recited (IH. 333, note, p. 206). 

^ SO0 i&lana IX. 138. Whence a «m perfomia the rila is called 
Ptii-ira, 'the wsetier from Put.’ This ejcpluma the desire of every 
Hindii for tVie birth of a son rather then a daughter j hot it neeinii 
iacoMistont that the Sriiddba should have an Dffoct imsspoctivo 
at done dndng life- 

* In Bock IIL 145 we havo jfwAiiMa ihradtUte 

p 30%, Mmiu^ too 

fenating (vi^ara), limits the Dumber of sbc UL 135, laS. 

* Tknt cf the Bengal millioJiitiMi BnmiJoolal Dej, cost £^0^000^ 

nftjordiiiff to 11 
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With reference ta the subject of diet, it is clear from 
15- 3i &<!*i tliat a general rule the eating of flesh 
and of fish (mcc/j^a) bj? twice-born men was 
prohibited ; that the drinking of spirituous liquor was 
included among the five great sins (see p. 270); and that 
many other kinds of foodj such as gadic, onions, leeks 
(fusuria, _7J«f(7«f/a), mushrooms t'/m- 

trdka), and caretivorous birds (kmv^ddaft 
V, n), were forbidden. I 3 ut it is an argument for the 
antiquity of Alauu’s Law-book that it directs fiesh-meat 
{iJmiiha) to be eaten at some of these ^raddbas (11L 
123, IS'', 131). I annex a few interesting passages which 
bear upon the killing of aniinals for sacrifice and the 
eating of fiesU-meat under certain circumstances :— 

list ol Hit tho of Cuttlo tin con seem I witli 

^fAntrA^p but let Lim eat it only whoo hiillon'ed with t^xta of the Vedfl 

3 fi)- 

On n ^Icmn offonog to a gneat At a ssiorifioe, ftJid in 

holy litea to dE^ph:ii;ijKl Ancei^ors or to the gijds”OD these oocnidoiis and 
no oth-DT omy cnLUe bo sliun (V. 41)* 

As many lmir« aa grow on any anunAh ^ many BuuihLr dcfaths $1jji1l 
one who nhyB it uiini?c«s^ily (cTtYA#I]| endum hereafter fmai birth to 
birth. Bj tJio Belf-oriat^nt iiimself were animats ereated for j^orLGce^ 
whidi WHS ordained for tlio welfare of all this uniTersQ | there^ 

foro i>1angh(«r of anlmalH for Kacrifioa ia no slaughter (Y. 39 ),^ 

In eating moat ainii in drinking wino 

there is no crime ([trerided it bo on a lawful ocoiaion, Y. 56). 

Hospitality 13 enjoined on tte liousehoIJer,iii tlie strongest 
language, as a religions dut)^ (see also p. 2S2) :— 

No guEst {rt/iVAi'J who atnV'cs in tho ereningp brought hv the setling 
s^un (nJrytsrfAiiA)^ mujt bo diomis$ed. lYhother ho arrives in or 

tiut of aeaison, let him bo allowed to sojoum ia tho hooBo and ho well 
cjitortoincd. 


^ This is another indJeatioD of die priority of at least part of .\(jwu'ic 
Code to the general spread of Buddhism, which refonnatioa led to the 
almost total abolition of animal sacrifice in Indhw 
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A Brahtaiui Bo^oomuig in a hoafiD and not honeurcd take* to liimMlf 
all tho merit of the liouBehotJer'fi good deeds (III. 100). 

Lot the Iiouaeholtlcr not ent anything himself till he hiw made his 
guest eat, Tlie honouring of a guest coofets wenithp repulation, life* 
and heaven (HI. 103, io5. Compart idso IV. 39). 

An oblation (of food) in the firt of a Brithtnaii’s moiith doliveta (the 
oifortr) from great guilt (III. 98). 

Witli reganl to tlie Louaebolder's wifu and the conditi.>ii 
of worocQ its depicted by ^LinUp wn tuny observe that tlic^ir 
position 13 one of entire aubordination* amounting, in 
theory, to a complete abnegation of wbot in these days 
would be called ‘women’s rights.’ But altbough it h 
certain that the inferiority of women is a fixed OrionUl 
dogma which no contact with Europeana is likely entirely 
to^eradicate, yet it must be borne iu mind that the prac¬ 
tice does not always conform to the theory. The influence 
of Hindu mothcra in their own families, and the respect 
paid to them by their children. Lave always been great; 
and it is one Indication of the antiquity of lUuu's Code 
that, although some of its precepts pronoiiuce women 
unfit for iudcpendciice, and debarred from the study of ihe 
Veda, others concede to them an amount of freedom to 
which they became strangers in times suhsequent to the 
influs of Alohummedan customs.^ In some cases a girl, if 
unmarried for three years* is even allowed to choose her 
own husband/ when she is called Svayaip-vara L\. 

92). It is very true that -^liinu distinctly directs (V. 162, 
IX. 47, 65) that no second Lushand is to be allowed to 
widows, but he nowhere aCodca to that exa^rate 
devotion which induced the Satl or ' devoted wife to hum 
licrself with her husband’s body-a custom which from 


1 Tbs R«Iu.ion d niuda is d^iofly due to rntredactioa of 

Miudim cu«=toiD£ when tlm MobitnnnetliiM invaded Indui. 


MiutHm cu-^toniE when Wifi ^ i WmvifiiL 

* GirU of the Kebatrija cUse eametimee chwe 
WD knew from the etoi>- cf Nela end otI'M epi«d» of the Mehiihhamnu 
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ftliout tlio time of Aloxander'a invaaion/ moro than joo 
years B.c., till the year (829, has led to the sacrldce of 
itinumetable lives, and has left a blot ou the annals of our 
oviTj administration.* 


' It is clear froiD Stmljo XV. 30 niu] 6* that SntT proviuled in India 
ftbuot the time ot Alexander, Strabo sajTJ that tho Kothaei (= Kanya- 
kubja Or perhaps KsbatHyn), a tribe in the PnhjjTli, in order to prevent 
wives poisotiing^ their busbanda, mndo a kw that they should bo burnt 

witlitliem when they died (xiyaarax Wisiai ftinSm atipifi rdj ;yo«;*af), 

and that some wives burnt tbemseivca voluntarily Conjiiai^ 

also iJiodonis Siculus (XIX 33J, who descrilies how, eiter U10 bottle 
betwwu Antioebos and bluiuenos, one of the wives of the Indiati gonoral 
Karri; (=Ketu or Khatii?) bnmt herBcIf, after contending with the 
other for the honour. But .^krrian makes no menticti of any SatL Ha 
only describes (Vll. a, 3) how KuXa.tt (perhaps - &uiskrit Kaljibje), 
oao of n sect of Indian wise men who went naked, burnt himself upon 
a pile. The description is like that of the self-cremation of the o*cotii; 
S'lmbban.gn iu Ibunsynm HI. Cf. Cicoro Tiist Biep. II 23 and do 
Divin. I. Tlip following k a jxirtioii of the Intier passage; * Est 
profocto quiddam otiom in barbaria gentibiis prapifentions;, otquo divi- 
nsnsi Ktqnidcm nd mortem proliciswns Gabmoa Indus, eum adsconderet 
in rogtuu nrdenlein, 0 praectnram deicesBuni, inquiet, o viti ! ’ Tbo 
idea of Sail scorns to have been l»rtii>wcd by the Hindds from the 
Soytbkns (Ilcrod. IV. yj), A sioukr custom pro vailed among tJie 
Thraewns (Herod. V. j>. Cf. also Propertius HI. 13, ' Atdent rictrices, 
Pt Hflinmao pertora pnicbcnt, ImpoBUntqoa suis ora penisia vine.’ 
Jlidrt, wife of Piibdo, became a Satl [ilahsrbhiiratii, Adi-paira 480^). 
Compare Hr. Rost's edition of Wilson's Works, vol. iL pp, 170-305). 

* The practice of Satt was for a long lime thought to be so intimately 
ronnected with the religious belief of the HindOs, that our Covemment 
did not veuturo to put n stop to it. It was known to bo eojoined in tlie 
Br^nm-purariaand Codes of Vyaso, An-gira.-*, A-ft j and each anthorftiea 
as Colebrooke (see bis life by his son, p. 287} end H. IL WUsoii (in 
i8*8) gave their opinion against interference, although it was awer- 
tamed that neither the Veda nor Majau directed or aven hinted at 
eoncremation of the living wife with the deml huabond. To Raghn- 
nsndaoa (necoitling to Hr. F. H.-dl) is due the oUenilien of the last wgtti 
of a Pig-vedn text (X. 18, 7, soo p. joi) on which the authority for Sat[ 
was made to rest; Anaintto sw-mffw S rdm^tu jowayo ytiiuwi 

ogre, without tears, without sorro w, bedecked with jewela. let the wives 
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1 tidied, tlic marriage of widows Is even spoken of aa 
practised^ tboagli rcproliended (IX. 66-6S); and a damsel 
given away in marriage may be re-beltothcd, if her hns- 
laiid die before she is aetually married (69), 

The following passages will be sufEcieut to fill up the 
picture of Hindu domestic life (see also p. 284):— 

Day and niglit muiit women bo made to feol their dejiendoaBe on Ui^ir 
liuobands. Bat if they nro fond of worldly mniuemsoto 
iMUitMtfyaik list them bo allowod to foUow their own indioatiom (IX. s). 

Even if confined at bomo by foithful gnardiaiw they a« not (really) 
guarded; but tiioae women who guard thcmselT™ by their own will 
(tifjndFiani atmam yu* tu rakvJie^) mo well guarded (IX ii). 

Let not (a husband) mt with his wife, nor look at her eating (IV. 43). 

Women havfl no buslneas to repeat tetta ol the- Veda (n'lrfi 
jtriyd mnn/ifliV), thus ia the law ottabludied (IX. 18). 

I>amei,-lie rites are to ho performed in common with a wife (wd^dro^u 
ilhartnah j)atiiija safta), so it is ordained in the Veda (IX. 96). 

No sBCtiCco is jJtrmLited to women sepamtely (from their husbands), 
no leligioua obsexvanco (pm/am), no foEting (njKwrAftem). As fm as a 
wife obeya her huetmad so far is aho exalted in heaven (V, j 55). 

A husband muat contlrutally be rei»njd [vpacariM) m 
rof) by A virtuoiiS (V. 154). 

A virt^iooa wife who reinams untDArried After thodtath of her huahund 
goes to vven thioti^b fiho havo no son (V- tSo)* 

We have nlready indicated tbiit in the third and fourlb 
periods of his life n Brahman, according to Mann, is to 


ga up to the altar G»t>hofe ayw^ tof liro,' was substituted for asrre. 

■ first.* (Compare pp. 197 , aoi, ao*)- It is t«ie that our (fovemttent 
adopted a middle and prohibited the burning of ibe widow, 

except wider strict regulations, and except with her own fdl coawnt, 
nnd olReiAk were to be present to seo the ruhw enforerf ■, but I ^re 
been informed by n distinguished friend Baton-Karr) who be 

high offices in inilia, that* in ctiiisc<|ueii« of our hslhsaniflion, tlio 
number of widows actually letumed as burnt, rwe in ona year to Boo. 
while in other years (betwoeu 1815 and iSj 8 )it vaiwi from 300 o 
eoQ. Lord WUHiiiai Bantinck pos^ * Inw {‘Reg, xvil) whK i 

aupprvsscd the pmrtico with antire success and without difficulty. 
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become first aa anchorite (nonoprots^Aa) aud then a reli¬ 
gious mcuiiicant {bhihhu or parivrajaka). It is Indeed 
M'bully Improbable that all Biabpans conformed to this 
rule, but the second verse of the sixth Book prescribes 
that vrben the father of a family perceives his hair to be 
turning grey, or as soon as bis first grandchild Is born, 
and after be has paid his three debts,^ be is to retire to a 
forest aud there as a hermit to practise austerities:— 

Unving t&ken up tiia mcred lire and all Uie domostie 

uteiuiitB for making oblations to it, and liaving gone fnrili from tho 
town to tho foivBt, lol him dwell thoto with all his organs of «en£e well 
rftitluined (VL 4)+ 

With icany kinds of pure food lot Lini poifona tho fi^o 
or ^ devotion nI rites ^ (TL 5)* 

Jjbi him ntso offer the YiatTmika oblatlDns x^ith the (throo sacred) fires 
awfonliDg to nils (sw p* 1S8, note p, 189). 

him roll bnckvnLitls and forwnrds on Ui^ ground^ or ftnnd all dav 
on Liptoo let him move about by altomat^lj etanding up 

nnd fitting doini, going to tho waters to battie at the three SaTonfLE 
(@uiirw, ffunaot, and midday, TL 21, See jk ¥41). 

him praotbeo tho ndes of the lunar penanoo (VI. 20, Sen p, 96), 

In the hot weatlinr let him be a Fain^i^ap^ {YL 2^ Ses p. 95). 

Lot him offer Uhationa (i&rpa^et) fcq tho goda and l^tris, porfomung 
nblutioQB ut the tbroo Savanaa (TL 24)^ 

Having consigned tbo three saerod fires (raiVun/ih) to Lis own person 
(by swallowing the ashes) ocoordiDg to pi^ribed niles, let liiin renmin 
without lire, wlthont babitatioc, feodling on roots and frulta^ piturti^lng 
tho vow of a Muni {i.t, Hie Maava-nafti of perpotnal ailesicc, VL 25). 

Book VL 33 dk^ats him for the fourth period of hia 
life to waiid<?r iibout as a Bliikahu or Parivrujaknj * reli¬ 
gious meudleant" uifu.^ho bhdffam parivrajel^, 

lletiG axe a few rules for the regulation of this final sta^e 
of bis cs^isleitcc, when he is sometimes called a S<inny^lmi, 

^ These three debta are, i, to tho gwh, 3, to tho 

3* to tho Tbu tst is liqnidMod by BacHIficcdj tho and by 

liogettmg a aan for periormimco of the ^riiiidhn, the 3rtl by' re^ictiiinu 
of tho Veda* 
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‘one who has given up the worldsometimes a 
‘ one w’ho has snppresaed his passions: ‘'— 

Let him romtuu without finj, without bnbitution (a-niktiai ); 1ft 
him resort once a da^ to tlio towo for foodt tegntdicss of hnnliihipjt, 
resolute, keeping ft vow of nilotico (inHni)> fi»ag hifl mind in mcditiitloo 
(VI, 43}- 

IVith hsir, heuIr, Mid board weli dipped, CMrying ft bowl {p<dn), 
II stftS {^hv4t), and ft pitcher {iii«t«tMaafar), let him wnuder ab^t 
continuAlly, intent on meditation and avoiding injury to any being 
(VI. ss>. 

In this mnnner, hiiving littlo by littio (ianai^ ahnndoDcd ali 

worldly fttlochments {sait-ffrtrt), and freed himself from all coneem about 
pairs of opposites * {dvajuiva^ ho obteiaa nbeorptioii into the miivcrsal 
Spirit (ftraAfnmij; nmfwftfftofa, VL Sj). 

IV. Let oa now note, b the fourth place, the chief 
characteristics of Jlonu'a ordinances of goTemtnent and 
judicature (t-yaiWidra), and a few of the most renijirhahlo 


1 I find thnt some of M, Barth'a ismarka in the * Ilovue Critique' 
for June 13, 1674, bear on whnt 1 have statoil with regard to -Mnnu’s 
otdinonces in the preceding pages; ‘Si noua remontons pin* Laut, ans 
livrea Tikliqoes, ftni plus ancieoa commo aua plus modemea, nous 
trouvons la netion Indicnne divis 4 e, en nn gmnd nomliro de petites 
principantds, oil domine 1e principo athniquo de In peupladD et du elan. 
Cette organisation qui nWit certainement pas beaiiwup ehangd 4 
l-dpoqno dn Buddha, a’acconte encore moin* av« Id systeme de Hsnu, 
qui suppose uufl eertaine unifortnitd et rejcirtohce de grands dtnte. L» 
plapiut do CM poupladm avm«it mn* doute un dtot social nnaiogiio 1 de 
temps inundinorifll ellos iteieat diviates on 4 cla««^ • • • 
diffiirile do tmSciser lo degrd do rigtusur lic cette diviswii. En^ 4 une 
^t,e tolativomont rdeente (Chiindog. Up. iv. 4. 2) la pl«s>lim*, ct 
la pins fenndo do «s elas«s, celio des Bifihmane*, no paiait pao tre- 
scrunuleuse quant 4 la purote du song. Je no pu« done veir autre 
chose dons la thdorie officieHe do In caste qu'uiwi sortedo thbte eoavenu 
dant il fimt foire riiags avoc la plus g*aiidc pnidmce, thime d^tja 
donnfe fondamentalo a dO, porco qa’ello dteit eonsserde uno tmdi- 
tion sainto, » preter sueecsstvemetit, et d’lmo faqon pin* wi tnoiM 
artificioUo a rosplication d’dtets do sedito bien diffdnmte' 

« Such u lionoiir and dishoneuf tBriSfipanidflii), jqy and sorrow, &e. 
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civH and penal laws and rules of evJdeuce.i The treat¬ 
ment of these eubjectSj winch ought to constitute the most 
important department of a code of laws, is only commenced 
hy Afauu in the secoltd half of hie work, and is chiefly com¬ 
prised In one quarter of it, vis., the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth Books. As the stidc of society depicted in the first 
six Books k of a simple and primitive chumeter, recognis¬ 
ing only four principal divisions of the people, so the only 
form of government prescribed in the seventh Book is of 
a paternal and patriarchal description, Tlie king is to rule 
hy divine right, and, though a despot, to net like a father* 
towaixU hia subjects {t'ai'tela p{tri-v<tn nrishu, Vll, So). 
Tiint he was treated as a kind of divinity is evident:— 

The Creator created a lung for the pmtectioD oF the whole world 
ilrawiDg forth otertiAl portidee (nidfi^ frata the essenoB of 

Indra, Anila (Wind), Yonia (god of justice), Sorya (S«n), Agni 
Vani^^, Candra (Moon), and Ktivem fgotl of wonlth, VIL 5,4). 

A king, eten tliough, n child, mufit not bo treated with contempt, lu 
if he wem a mortal; ho js n great divinity in Imu iwn (\''IL S). 

lie is directed to appoint seven or eight mluisters 
54) ™od to coqsuIe them first apuirt, and then coUec- 
dvcl)", as n kind of council His prime minister (Vll 58) 
is to be a Brahman ' and in him he is to place implicit 
confidence (59). He is to have a Btaiiding army (YII. 
102, 103), commander-in-chief (VH. 65), and an ambas¬ 
sador {dma(i) of great knowledge and abilities (VII- ^d)- 
The foUowing is very signiheunt:— 


> I hnvo hero eon.<aitted iJpht&atone’s and iliJl's fntiia. 

* Compare STalciintoti, Act \ . f Tvai/i jHititam/iplam bandhtt-firit^^ 
prajSmlmt ‘in thee (the king) is comprehended the whole* duty of a 
kinsnnm towards thy subjects, ’ Ai<rrfr?f is said to be= Sanskrit 

jfoiij * lord of conquered mces,* 

* iTiia mlc was followed by Simjl In the constitution of the Marithl 
empire, and the Pcebwa or chief of the eight Pradhdnas, Vprincipal 
mlnirteni,' ultimately superseded ^irajE's weak eiiccessoiu and usurped 
the suptomacy. 
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Detertninfttion not to retreat m liattlc! 
prelection of tbe people, and ebodiQnce to Urubmana la the 

high&^t duty of kingt^ luiil Bccmr^ tkeir felicity in beavon (Yll. 8S). 

The Icing’s mode of Ufa and the distribution of liis timo 
ore cftTefulIy regulated (VI f. 145, &c,) He ia to rise in the 
last watub' of the night, then to hold a court, then to 
assemble lus council and deliberate on the aifairs of his 
kingdom and all the eightfold business of kings 154); 
after that, to eogago in manly exerciscsj then to dine, 
taking care that his food is not poisoned (Vll, siS), and 
then to regulate his family; after that, be is allowed aomo 
relaxation; then he is to review his troops; then to 
j^erform religions exercises; and lastly, being himself well 
armed, to receive the report of his spies (dclm), informers 
and secret emissaries (pranidhi), who are regarded as of 
great injportaiice.’ He is to condudo the day by a frugal 
meal and musical recreations, and to go to bed early (VlI. 
225).® The rules for diplomacy and war show that India 


^ In IX ^56 it king 15 csiIlfMl * *Kpj-4?yed/ 

* Thtf royal oEfico wcis na fiinemiiro. This w ovidont from tbo Jlaba* 
bbarata and Da^'h-kuiuiSnir^rita rs well aa from McmiL It appearti 
that fcke day atid niglit were «tcb divided into eight porlioiiB of one 
hour and n half Kieb, rectkoned fmm sunrise, afld thus distribntetL 
Day—u tba king being dressed is to audit fteenuntaj a, be is to pro- 
notincu juilgments in appeal^; 3- be is to breakfast; 4. bn ia to recuive 
and make presents; 5, ho Is to dl-scnss jiolitlKvl qiiestmas with hri 
ministers; 6 . he is to amus^f bimsclf; 7- ^ review hia troops; 8 * 

he is to bold a milltBry eotmeiL Night—[, he ib to twrivfl the reportR 
of his spies and Onvoysj 2. he 19 to dine; j, ho ia to retinj to i^est 
after the perusal of Ssouio sacrod wovk; 4- 5* ho is to sleep; he 

is to rise and purify himself; 7. he ib to held a private consultahon 
irith liig ministers and infitruct bis efBeers ; S. he is to attend upon the 
PuTohita or * family pries-t' for the performance of leliginus ceremoniefl 
{Wilson's Hindu Theatre, 1 MogastLenes [Strabo XW S5> ' 

say^ that tho IndtiUi king may not sleep in the dflytime. bnt centmuei 
the whole day judgiug eausest Compare MacauUj^s atcoiint of the 
daily life of Fiftderie the Great (Essaya, 805). 

H 
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iiva9 dmdGd into a number of unequal states^ Tntriguea 
arc to be carried ou with tlie leaders of the enemy, aud 
negotiation is declared to be better than force (VH. 197, 
198}. In battle the king Is to set an example of peiaonal 
bravery (V^II. S7), The chief weapon is the bow (VI 1 . 
74), Elcpbonta, chariots, cavalry, and infantry form the 
^otur-an^a or‘fourfold army/' and minute directioss are 
given for its marching (VII. 1S7, &c.). 

With regard to internal administration, It is dear from 
tlie Code that the country was partitloucd luto divisions 
governed by vicegerents, to whom the king delegated his 
own despotic powers, and whose authority was again dele¬ 
gated to other subordinate governors, who again divided 
their power by committing It to other lulers of townships 
In a regular chain, the highest governor ruling over a 
thousand towns, the next over a bundred, the next over 
twenty, the next over ten (cf. Luke xtx. 17), and the 
lowest ruling over one town:— 

Lot tho lord of one town {f/ramikaJ^} notify of otvo oooonl, and 
in duo order, to tlio Lord of ton towns any crim^^ 

which have taken place in his own district, and the lord of ton to the 
lord of twenty; let tlte lord of twenty notify everything to the lord 
of a bupdroiik nnd Uio lord of n hundred to tho lord of a bhottwid 
(Vlt if&, 117). 

Another important subject is revenue, which the monarch 
is to obtain from the following sources:—!. Taxes on 
the proilucc of land, which was probably held in conuuou 
by village communities, though occasioual grants may 
have beeu made to individuals, the king being theoreti¬ 
cally the only absolute proprietor of the soil (bhSmer 
patiA)t VIII. 39)* 2, Taxes on the produce of labour. 


^ Jq \ JL 185 A eijcfold ftnny is spoken oFj the two other 

compunobt parta b«itig afficeinst and attendoJitiL 

’ In btfit' tlmea a mvt of middlo-taao, to whom the name 
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3. Tuxes OQ certoln roetak and commodities added to 
capital stock. 4. Taxes on purclioscs and soles. 5. A 
kind of poll-tax. 6. Anotlier kind paid in labour. 

"With regard to i, the usual proportion of produnm taken 
by iho king was a sixth part, but in times of necessity 
(os of war or invasion), ho might evcu take a fourth of 
the crops. But, even though dying for want of money, he 
is never to receive a tax from a Brahman conversant with 
the Veda (VIL 133).' The following passages illustrate 
the above six heads of taxation 

I. A [tiith, an oightli, or a twelfth part of groin nwj be tdilcer bj Ibo 
king (according to the gcodaefl* or btudDoes of the noil, TII. r joV 

The king who, witboot giving protection, bikes a sixth part of the 
grain as tax {bait) is dechutod to draw upon himself all the sins of oil 
hiii aabjects (TILT. S'!®)* 

A militarj- king who tntM oven a fonrlh part in a time 

of necessity (fipatlt) while protecting his subjects to tko utmost of Lts 
ability is fM»l from all culpability (X. 11S), 

3. Moreover, ho may take a sixth part of the nnntial incroaM of trees 
(^™), meat, honey, clarified butter, perfnmw;, medicinal herbs, liquids, 
flowera, roots, and frolts, of leaver (po/ra), pot-herbs (iJiAia), gnuns 
wicker-work (cfflitla/a), hides^ oarthenKaro vessels, and all article* made 
oF stone (VII. 131, tja). 

3. Of cattle end gold and silver (AiraiyynyoA) addfsi to the rapital 
stock {rniJ/mf ailhiiasM), a. fiftieth port may bo taken by the king 

(TII. ryo). ^ 

Of old treaKUrea and prseieue metals in the earth the king may take 


(introduced by tho Slulaminadaiis) is applied, acquired on ownership 
nearly absolute in the soil ; nr, at any rate, intervened between tl.e 
Ryot or ‘ttildvator'undthe king, rtecivitig ^ pi^urij 

ffom the former uud paying a etipulatcd proportion to the sovereign. 

» la STakuntabl, Art IL. Miithavj-a ©ya to the king, 'Say you have 
como for the sixth port of their grain which they owe you for Hbuto,' 
The Mnha-bhiiratji allows seculAiued Brahmans to be taxed. Strabi 
(XV. 1, 4©) Buye, 'Tko whole land helongs to the king, huttlie Indians 
work it on wndiiijon of receiving the fourth part of the ami* 
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nno hnlfp becAn^i? ho proti^cta hii sub^f^cts and la tbe loH ot 

tho soil (Yin, 59K 

4, Having well JorDd the ratns of porcbn^ nnd aalcp tbe levigtli oE 

tmnait ydth csoat of food^ &c., £jn tlie Jottriioj 

^FFi)p tho ptiofit giunodp, mid of insomnce i^fc 

him znalco innnphnnta pay tuxm on their commodities (VfL 137)- 

5, Tbo kijigahnnld cauBo the lower claasna (pplha^-jmn^m » mkrkhl^- 
JatiOfttf KulliLkft) in hia kingdoin, wbo live by petty tradiiagT to pay fi?nie 
email Binn (per bend) in the tyimo of tbe Altuna] ta^e [VIL 137)* 

6, Tbe Idng ebonfd caiifie InreHor ai-tbAnn and luilljoers (aurh aa 
blaekEmitbs, Ac.) atid men of tbo eomlo cUm (fadriin), who anpport 
ibemsclves by their own labour, to work for one day in oreiy month 
{Vlt t^S). 

As regards the admin is tratiou of justicej this is abo 
to be performed by the king in peraon, aided by Biahmuns 
or else by a Eriilitnan acting oa bis deputy, assisted by 
three others (VIII. 9, 10). In Book Vlf. 14 we read :— 

For ll»o tu» of Uio king tlie great Creator {fJvrjah) onuited in Uio 
beginning bin aim son Jtutice, winposed of particlea of Lu ovn dirino 
csBCDOe, to not oo the protector of nil creaturoa (by rrieldiitg) tbe rod of 
punishtoent. 

The terrible consequences of negleeting to witld this 
rod are described in VIL 20, &c. (ace p. 285}. The king 
ia not to encourage litigation {tiotpUdayet VIII. 

43), Nevertheless, he ia to l>e ready every day to decide 
cftiisca in the court (sahhd) when brought before hini. 
The mode of conducting a trial ia aim pie and palrlarchah 
In VIII. 23 we read:— 

Lot tho king, hAving Mated himMlf oa tho iudgmotit-seAt, with lue 
bwlj snitably atlned ao< 1 bu talnil collected and boviug 

offered homage (pmoontpa) to the goda v>ho are guard Laria of the world, 
i-oiomeDoo the trial of causes (Mrifa dwricttia). (Cf. Stmbo XV. i, 51.) 

ITic litigant partica are to be hcartl in person, mid the 
plaintiff’s accusation is to be made vird voce. The wit¬ 
nesses are to be examined by the judge, who is to observe 
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tlieir couutenancca carefully (VIIL ^25* 26). In liis deci- 
^iQu the judge is to atteud to local usage* established 
practice (aedra)* the decisions of former judges (VIIL 45, 
46), and written codes of law (idsim, YIIL 3). 

Let me pass on to notice the broad features of the civil 
and criminal code. It is* of course* very desirable that 
the distinct ion between civil and criminal kwa should he 
clearly marked out They are, however* mi^ed together 
very confusedly in the eighteen heads or divisions of law 
given by JIaiiu (Book VIL 4-7) ua follows — 

Tho eighteen titles or bmiaches of law afo: i. r^ocrt^ry <jF dehU 
i!fdni3?/i) ; 2* deports \ 3. sale of ptoperty by one who £4 not 

the rightful own^ 4+ tyngngitig m btwin^ after 

Joining partnership, assodatien in trade ; 

5. non-delivery of wLat baa been given * fi- npn- 

payment nf wages j 7. breach of cotitmet 

I S. annulling of purebawa or sale ! 

gii. dieputea between the owner and tender of cattle or l>etwcen master 
and to. the law ne^ipecting dbipntes 

about boundanes j its 11+ tho two hinds of 

assault^ TiiLp blows find abusoi or oasault with blows and asaiult with 
slander i 13- theft and larceny (ifcji/ant) { 14- 

robbery wdUi violence ; 15- adattary ^ 

16. the law regulating (the dutiefl of) husband and wife (s/fv-jjuji- 
(Utama^j) I 17. partition of patnmouy or inherttanca (Fif^ya/i); 18. 
gambling with dice and betting on anikaals* inch os fighting-cocki 

&i)k 

The first nine of the above titles and the Bixteenth ntid 
seventeenth belong to civil kw \ those from the eleventh 
to the fifteenth, and the eighteenth relate to criminal 
law; the t^nth belongs partly to civil, partly to criminal. 
With reference to the whole arrangeincnt of the subject* 
Mr. James Miirs History of India (voL i. p. 195^ ^*^0 
somo valuable remarks^, the substance of which I hero 
give :— 

Thoagb BO arnmgament w'otibi appoor more Batnral tban the diviston 
of kwB into cimi nud /waflf, wo find them hero miiod togutbor Another 
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! obvbuB <tf divLciAii—the dS^tindion betw-oen ih^ Ia^r nbont 

jimijfw dad thfl iitwR aWit —trJiicIi prtyvailfti in Bomim laitr and 

tmnilcnvd^ rudo ns it wbA, to Knglialii ftoema to hnvt ot^irred 
to mnda JmT3or3 m tho Lime of Marrn* The fir&i tdm of the lieads in 
Manu's armn^inont reLite to contnid/?^ but tho diriaioa u rodo and 
imperfect. It lie^Lna with ■ L«ia«x* ono of tbe moat refined uf centnicii. 
The subject of Vpurchaso nnd sale^ ia divided into tiro portis^ but one 
Dcctipics the third place in the Uetf the otlier the eighth^ and a number 
of beterogoncouB subjects Lnterveno. " PaHaorebip ■ oecopiee a miildk 
place bctireen two subjects^ to neitbor of which it bae my reiation. 
* Non-pnjrincDt of wn^^ stands immediately before ^Brench of con¬ 
tract/ 03 o sepftrate title^ though it ought to Ise inolmled under Ibot 
head. In foct, tbls seventh lieitd Is so genorfil that it comprobends the 
whole Bnbject of contraetB, Wlien the subject of contracta is endod^ 
the principal bronebes of criminal law are intFodneedi After these nnd 
some other topics follows the great Bubjoct of inheritance,* 

Under tlic head of Civil Law the mo^t interea^ting of 
^Fniiu's ordinnDcea arc on the important euhjeet of 
periy^ whether acquired hy posseAsion or occupancy {hihha, 
hMkti, hhoga), by purchase (hmya), by contriict (sai}ii'id, 
vt/avafidra), by bibour (A’arwm-yoyrt), by donation (pm^i- 
graha), by inlientance {(Idifa), I note tbe following 

He who hM noquirod ony ppoperty throu^li the s«Je of it (vi&rayiH) 
in the pTcsoDoe of n Dumber (of buyers nnd sellers) justly obtoma the 
ri^ht to that property by rvafiou of havinf ixiid the porcliase moDsy 
(VIII. 101). 

The property of infants who am heira let the king hold in trust until 
the owner bss conipleted his term of etodentahip or tiU ho la of ftge 
(st sixteen, Vlil. 17), 

Let the king fix the rate of sale and purchaso of all tnnrketable cona- 
moditiea {iKtnm-paififnHam), after haring conHidcred tl« distance (from 
which they hare been imported), the mmotenfas of the place to which 
they oTo sent, the time they are kept^ and the gain or loss tipon them- 
Once in erery five nights or once a fortnight he should lix the proper 
rate in the pmsenoe of tboee (who undciBtand it, VEIL 401, 401). 


^ In consulting 5Ir» James hlill 1 have found that some of 1*1^ statir 
infints most he taken wiib oanuidemLle fpialiitcation, projudioed os ho 
appears to have been ngainsl ereiything UindiL 
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A lost nrtido, when found, shonld be guaidod by trusty man. Any 
tbioTee convicted of stealing it ationld be eondenined to l» tn,m[>1ed to 
death by the royal elephant (VIII. 34). 

It is evidence of a eomewliat rude state of society 
til at in certain cases a man is albwod to repent of a 
bargain and to have a contract annniieii, thus:— 


When a »»«" has bought or sold nnytbiog (not perishnble, such os 
land or copper), and niay aftern’ortls ropont, ho may reatoro it W take 
it back within ten dnyu VIIL 221), 


JI arriage is regarded as a coiitraetj, but the saaiQ liberty 
of annuUing is in this case not allowed;— 


If ft noon shall giw a'ray in tnnrriage a girl who has any dfifects 
(diMAaroflin) without notifying theso defects, the king must fine him 
ninety-six Pihjos (frurytkl dan^pi ihantiaealini jnurfia, VIII. 134). 

llio ropetitioti of the nuptinl texts wrnnfni^) a» tho 

Mttlcd mnrk (rt/yofflii* of a marriage contwcL Of th(^ 

texts (tbo one) repeated on (making) the Boventh stop (rit, mA'Ao 
ywrfi Mtara, m» p. 191) h decided by the wise to be (the sign of) 
the completioD (iti^fAn) of the contract (VIIL * * 7)* 

Throughout Eastern countries, especially in ancient limes, 
the insecurity of property has led to two practices little 
rc.soTtcd to by the peoples of modem Europe, vu!., coucesl- 
ment of valuable articles and the habit of entrusting them 
for safety to the keeping of others. We can uuders^d 
therefore, the importance assigned in Alanus Law-booit 
(Book VIII. 179, &C-) to the subject of ‘deposits 0^ 
a^ording to legal phraseology, ‘bailments, This radc 
of law oi>eii3 thus 


A wise man dionld make a depart (siM«j»^ nmipef) wiUi a p^ 
of good family, of good conduct, acquainted with law, n ® ’ 

powwsiog numciwia rclalioco, waaltliy and hoaour^lfl ^ 

If a bailco (nsfoia^hSnn) fad to restore a deposit ^d 
witnesses, the iudge » to cau.<o secret agatito 

with him, and sh^ ho fml to redeliver it, he is to bo mads to pay 
(tlJpya^) tho eqnivslont of both depo«ta (\ lU- i3i“> 4'* 
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Another proof of a pnmttive atato of aociety may be 
found itt the rules respecting interest nud the premium 
paid for the use of borrowed property, ThU is sometimes 
allowed to be paid in kind;^ os, for instaucOi when grain, 
fruit, wool, aDlnials, Ac., have been borrowed, showing 
that coined money was still uncommon as n general circii' 
lating medium. (Compare the mention of * coin,' 

ill the later Code of Yajiiavalkya If. 241.) 

iDtercst on money reocived nil nt ones (nnd not by 

the months iStcl) mn^ not the doubln {of the sum lent) ; ^ on gmiD 

(dhaii^)f fmit wool nnd heaiitB of buttfE^n (pah^e) it moat 

not exceed fi ve tuntba iha vcJiw VllL 151). 

The rate of interest i^v^iddhi) is not only higb^ but 
varies aexording to the cla.<f 3 of the man to whom any¬ 
thing la lent; but compound interest (^a&m-vrtddhi) ia 
not approved (VI11. 153)— 

A monc'j-londci may take liwo pet cent, Mam) 

fts tmmili ftom n Brnhmnn^ three from a Kjshdt- 

Iriya, four (^airn^Aam) from n Vat^ya, and five from a 

frfitJrBi in tho of the diksscs (\rLrL 142). 

In VIIL 156, r57i there is a law bettomry, wludi is 
interesting a^ showing that ^ea-voyages were undertaken 
in Manu*!} time. 

The rceovery of debts ia enforced by atringent laws^ and 
the debtor is not only made to pay what he oweSj but an 
additional fine to the king, thus : ^— 


1 iJomparo Dout. xndii to, *TliOa &halt not lend upon usmy to 
thy Lrotberi ti^tiry of monoj^ osuiy of victuols, usury of nnything that 
is lent upon tisury : unto 4 Btranger thou mnyBBt lend upon, usuiy/ && 
s Piindpa! doubled by oocumaktod interest is callnd in Marat-hl 
DdtHflupaf- 'Kvm now a vilkge Mabajim wiU take from Jo to 75 per 
Mink 

^ No sanction, Lowover, U given by Mann to Iho M«r projctioe of 
DJiarml or ^ sitting nt the doar of a honsa to eompol payment of a debl^ 
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Wlien a dol>t has to bo poW <?«#*) wbieb is ndmUtwJ to be 
tlio debtor o««a ft fi»»o <>* iiorcent. (jnU^alauit infani) in adniitian, 
aad ton per cent, if H bo icpudietod (though it he iuat, YllI, 139). 

Tiie laws respecting herdsmen {jMau^paifr) and their 
employers (svamm) are carefully laid dona (VIII. 229, 
&c.). I note one instance (Vlll. 232) 

The honbroan himeelf mtuit restore an animol that haa hocn loat 
(jeaaftfoh or deatroyed by wmin or killed by or has 

perished by fiUling into a hole (rthSanie) tt^gh want of hia having 
exerted himself to eavo it (Aianin jiunaSfl-iwrejo). 

We may also observe that the hire of wme kinds of 
agricultural labourers is directed to be paid in kind: 

ThAt hired herdaman whffW hiro is paid with milk be ahowed 

by the owner of the mtUe to milk the b«t cow cot oi^ {M. 
wtrdm), nnles he be paid with fiome other kind of food 0 III. 13 f> 

The most important subject connected with property is 
the law of inheritance id<hja) treated of in tlm i.iutb 
of Manu’a Code. And here wc cannot fail to be struck 
with the remarkable circumstance that Umdu law docs 
not allow the owner of proprty any testamentary power. 
Indeed, a proper word for 'will' or 'testament does no 
exist in the Sanskrit langnage, U most be borne m mmd 
that in a palrlarchal state of society all fanuiy pToi«rty 

mmdahfttAm fniia ftod m «««! if ‘^0 suitor th. 

dwitli falls on tho debtor, Origiailly th* ‘"gf 

either on his own behalf or that of nnothor. was n Bruhmnn. 5« ti. U- 

- - -r 

the present dey. etoton 

bearing other titles, were previonaly rewffmicd J 
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^vos suppo^dl to be held m commou by a aort of joint 
ownersliip, the father or principal person in n liousebohl 
being regarded as a head partner. 

In India, where customs become stcreotj'ped for cen* 
furies, this primitive idea of a common title to the family 
property has continued to prevail up to recent times. The 
family is, as we liave seen, a corporate society, whose bond 
of union is the sacred oblation offered in common by its 
Imdff to its deceased members. On the death of a father 
the sons or neureat relatives succeed to the inbcritauce 
by simple right of that is, by a right ob¬ 

tained tiirough the common offeriug of rice-eakea (piii/fa) 
and of water, &c., to a deceased father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather at the ^raddba ceremouics (sec p. 24B). 
It must be noted, however, that although the whole family 
has a joint-interest in the property, tho estate cannot 
be divided during the lifetime of the parents, and even at 
their death the eldest sou is allowed to take the father’s 
place as chief manager of the family partnerahip, thus :— 

Th^ brtilbftr ttiftj poitemal propflrtv dkiUTtam) 

entirely (into hifl own bansia)* Tlio mt of the hmily {^4^} mny 
Wvo under him {tom eiattlj they lived under tho father 

(IX. 105). 

An eldest brother conducting Limseir as bo ought bxa 

younger brotboiv) is to be regnrdod by them as a motJier and faUier 
(IX+ no). 

Nevertheless, the brothers are allowed, if they like, to 
separate, and full directions are given in Book IX. it 2, 
&C., for the partition of the family estate i a distinctiou 
being made according to merit aa well os age, and some 
being, very unjustly according to our ideas, disqualified : — 

After the death of the father and tnotber, the hrothera liaring 
Assembled together may mate a fortitlon of tbo p&tertuil froporty* 
but they hare no powor to do bo during tho lifriime of tbrir pajnnt* 
(IX- io|). 
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Eitlier lot llicm live together (wAafowiff^) ^ soporotelyr f«ni «li- 
poiw motivwii Biooc tbo nuiuher of wligioos rit@ (snoh ^ the five 
^ P‘ *44) -^vo ioorMe»d by ecpwrition of houwUolde. 

tLerefure Repamtiottislogftl (t 3 C, in). 

The portion token out (of tho Mtnto) by tho eldort eon la a 
along nilh the best of oil the chattols j by the iniJJle wn. n fortieth, 

nntl i>y the youngest, nn eightieth (IX, I n). i 11 1,. 

V deduction (uddlmm) being thus roado, the remtunder ahoiild U 

allotted among the btolW in eneal olieies; i( 

tliev Bhouhl el«w« in the following manner;—I^t 

dot^ble Shni« end the nert bom a shnw and a l«lf (if they e«^in 

lenming end merit), and let the younger sons have a share each 

wbo n« nddicled to virioes Lsbit* (in.ch ^ 
licentiousnaa, &t) forfeit a right {rnrha^dC) to any thsio m the to- 

those «ho have lost 

,ho S) blind, deaf, insane, paralysed (jhdn), dt.ml, defoottvo 
&r senM* ftTS <lelMirr &4 from shamig (I-v 20l> 

But a wise heir wiU in common justice 
food and niiinent (jpoMu/Widdanom) to the best o ns a 7 * 
wise ho 13 guilty of a grtat crime (iX- loa). 

It must le observed that tvomcn nre gcueraUy excluded 
from a direct title to sburG In the division of property : 

Three peToomi are declared to haye no property of thoir own 
(ai^)Twife. a son. and a slave, ^^-batever money they earn 

is li« to whom they belong (VIlL 41 d). 

NcverthclesB, some marriase portious S 

received by a married women at autl efter tli p 
ceremony, are regarded aa ber own peculiar properlT. 
^rialituta wbat iaj^ l callad &iueaaaa.- -a 

power over it, so tliat he may use ij-wov-r aajuirod ‘ by gift, 

held ncoountable for it Stn-dhana njmbb^ Injv down that 

by eamings, and by inheriUnce,' and the Dayablmge laj 
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woman’s (separate) wciiltli or dower,’ wLicUf according to 
Maiiu, IS sisfold :— 

'Whiitcvor vras givan Uio miptmJ whatoY^r $be 

T^hes while being led m |irt)eeii&ierk from hot Miier'g to her hvs^ 
bund’nS hoiiBO {adh^JcaAafiiA'ani)f a gift (from Ler husband) in tokim of 
afTMtlon (/»rWi)t and n fiimiTjir gift receirod fitsm bar brotbar, from her 
motber, from her fatbor^ uU tliete wp^ deebtred ta be n wonmnV own 
property (IX, 194), 

Tho 50 young girlsj too^ who are unmiirrieil {kmiydA) at 
a fnthc/s death are dii'ected (IX. nS) to receive au allot¬ 
ment out of the shares aocmiiig to their brothers. The 
following also (IX. 130) is uotcwortlij :— 

A own son Is o?en as himsolip and n dnughtor is like a ifon. 

How, then (if he hnvo no son), ought nny ma dse tMn ft dnughter, 
wbo is pftft of his own person ttshfh^iUT^f to inborit bis own 

property I 

I pna3 Oil to a brief notico of Slanu'^a Criminal Oodcn 
The three moat conspicuous features of his peual laws arc 
exactly those vYhicli mark the earliest forma of criminal 
kgislatiou^ viz., severity* inconsistency* and a belief in the 
supposed justice of the lex talionk^ the latter leading to 
punishments which in later times would be considered 
unjustifiably disproportionate to the offences committed, 
and sometimes barbarously erneL* Thus^— 


the biiBband hoa power oFor tbo wife's ciaFtiitig^ and * any presents she 
nifty rocoivo from any other but ktsdrod.* 

^ Mr, ilill on Oi'ia pobt quotes Sir W, Jones* who is not, liko him- 
self, disposed to view everything Hindu In an titifavooiuble light 
^Tho cruel niutllatlDELA pmotised by the native poweni ftre Abocklng to 
bumnnity.^ VTo know what was said by onr Lord about 'an eye for 
ao eye and a tooth for a tooth/ Matt v, Lev, xtiv, so; 

Deui lix* 21. Compate the hiwa of Draco and of the antiont 
KgjpUantf, Stmbo (XV. 54) say* of the Kmdea* * He who baa 
given faUe tostiniony wifTerii mntilatbti of the oxtreimti^ 

and he who mainiH a Emb I4 condemned to aufTer maiming,’ 
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With whatfiper inembcr of the body ft loir.bom mnn may i&jujB ft 
ftuperiort tint very member of bis must be mutUnted (V III. *75). 

A oDce-born nwm IcsoItiDg {ktlnpan) twiic bcra meD with abusive 
langtiAge {eSfv ATranOlr^ must have bU tongue cut O' Ill. S70). 

Sboutd bo mention tbcir lUimo and caste vrith iusutting cspressione 
■Q'ltjlot tbero, Ynjflftdattft, nleat of BrulmiJuis )i n red-hot iron 
»piko ten fingers tong is to be thniBt into bia month (\ IlL 171), 
Should he, through arrogance, attempt to instruct a BrShmati in hiS 
duly (sftjing. * You ought to do so and so’), the king u to have bmbng 
oil poured into his mouth and eats (YIlL sja). 

Thieves a» to tmvo their hands cut off, and then to bo impaled on a 


Klkorp etftke (IX- 3j6)« ^ i j * 

A goldEmifcb detetiled itt comKiitlmg fmuda la to IsftTo hs* body cut 

to piooes vntli inioa^ (IX. ^$3^ 

Perhaps the most ohjcctiouahk feature in the penal 
code is not the cruel rctallatiou, which was probably 
Bioro a matter of theory than actual practice, hut the 
leniency with which Brahmans are directed to be treateib 
it will he ohservetl that a graduated scale is prescribed 
according to the rank of the offender and the class to 
T^'hlch be belong^i thus:— 

A king must nevor kiU « BrShmim, though ho iimy to found ^ilty 
offtllpolihlo crimes let km expel hun 

f«m the kingdom unharmed in body and - "h 

Tbero b no greutor injustiw on Mirtb than the kilhng o _ 

The king, tb^ore, most not totbour ft thought sbout putting him 

'"'T^totriy^l’nSdnff ft Brihmm must bo Onod ft 

,h^dam Mi) J ft Vaiiyft doing tbs same must pay 
Ld fifty or tivo hundred Parnm; u S^udm doing the i«me must r«ei 
corpeml puDisliniont ^ arhaiif s 7 ^ 

Five great crimes are enumerated m 

Book XI. 54, which arc described as entaihng ttic hig ^ 

degree of guUt. V- 

of view they cannot all he regarded as equall y heinous . 

t Bodha might to mndM«l ‘cspitnl puniBh^t.’ but KuUukft 
explains it by * tbe ksb/ 
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I, Killiog a Bnlliman Qlrfalima-hst^^i t. drinking iatexiaiUng 
liquor (in(ra-;9OTin); 3. stcaliDg gold from a ^nkbuiiui 4, tulul- 

tcr; with the wifo of a Guru or spiritual tonckor (^n^irgtmafjanuik ); 
and 5» oasociaUng with 007 ono guilty of such tinan 

Serero penances TolnDtarily performed, tether than 
legal penalties judicially inflieted, are enjoined for some 
of these crimes (see p. 274); and they are declared in 
XL 49 to involve rather singular consequences {phdla) in 
future states of existence. Thus for i. a man will eu^er 
from cousumiition {JcshayorT&gitisam) in a future life (see 
also XL 73); for 2, he will have discoloured teeth ; for 3. 
diseased nails 

Moreover, in XI1. 54-57, much more awful results are 
alleged to follow hereafter; iiiosmueh as those who are 
guilty of these great criivies are condemned to dwell for a 
vast number of years in terrible hells {^horan navaian) 
before entering on new states of being. After protracted 
torture in one or other of these hells (see p. 217) 0 Brah¬ 
man-slayer {hra-hma-hd) must enter the body of a ih^g, 
boar, ass, camel, bull, goat, sheep, stag, bird, or outcasie 
l^landala, accnriling to the degree of hla guilt; a spirit- 
drinlcer will become a worm, insect, moth, Ac.; a gold- 
stealer will pass a thousand times into the bodies itf 
Spiders, snakes, noxious demons, Ae. (Compare ]*. 276.) 

Some crimes iu the second degree are the following:— 

Falsel j rtsMiitng on&Milf to be of too h%U owte, fuls^ely oocuging 
a forgetting texts af the Yeda throogb tiogfect of ropeattog 

them (br^vtojfhakl)^ giving fako tofitbiony catiog 

impure deiimitii, Inccat^ iDtorcouniO vith womeo of the 

lowest chiss. 

A long list of crimes in the third degree («jja/#utain} is 
given in XL 59-66. Some of them arc :— 

^ For this reiiAOD it ia directed m Book ILL l5jj 154^ tlmt oonBainp- 
tsTO por&otm and peiwotiit with di««wed rmilg (Au-jidMin) and diseolour^ 
teeth ought to be eicludod fitnn Sriddba-?. 
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KOling a caw ; ticgleci af rapctitiaa af Iho Vada of 

the daily Bratma-yajAii) j ncgleal of the aociad fire; usury (wTrrlAu- 
; selling a tank or garden <w wife ar ehild; neglecting in^tistituro 
{vruti/citii); superintendeueo over mines of any kind (ioiirdA'oi'e^n adAt- 
AvlraA); cutting down groan trees for fuel j perfomusg religious rites 
for selfish motives («<MidrfAa»i); reeding infidel books (osac-cAdsfnidifti- 
wldiclioa to music end dancing (IrtKlTftiryiMya An>7); 
atheism (adsfi'A'yoiR). 

For many of these crimes also voluntary peimocea coa* 
atitute the only punisliment. Thus the killer of a cow 
must uudergo great hardships and make atoacment hy 
attending upon a herd, guarding them from injury, 
following them day and night in all weathers for three 
months "swallowing the dust raised by their hooiis, &c. 

(XI. 108-115). 

Trial by ordeal (rfivyo) is recognized by llanu, though 
the ten different forms of it are not all specified as in lattr 
w^orks;'— 


Let him cause a mnn (whose wmeity is doubted) to take hold of fire 
or dive under water (oysu 

and sons quo by one. The man whom flaming fire hums not and water 
fuww not up (»po Boumi^sianli}, «id wJio suffers no harm, must he 
instantly bold innocent of perjury Uh t>4> ' *5)' 


It remains to notice a few^ of the laws of evidence. 
Fearful denunciations are proiioutitssd against those who 
deliver false testimony in a court of justice (VIIL 82). 
The strictest rules are also to he observed in selecdiig 
witnesses competent to give trusta'orlhy ct idcuce (si e 


' These ton forms (smno of wbieh ere given by Yajim^ye, s« 

,97) 0,^1. Tula, ‘the tmUucer 2. 

4. VMa, ‘poison ;■ S- t 

washed;- 6 ■ ejectingcben^ ^ 

* taking a Moshs weight of gold out of henhed m , . ^.r 

a hot ploughshare;' g. DharmOtlh/tmut ,' 

virtue end vice out of n vessel fliW with^i; 

the leave, of holy bu.*iL' Thm holy basil is sa.d to I^socon] to ^ ndiniu 
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p. 2By)> At least three witnesses arc required to estaUisli 
a fact in dispute :— 

If a mun is £uiiLiQonc>d (A;r^fi£vuEfA^) by & creditor for a debt and 
dme^ lt> wbco qucfitionod^ Le is to be proved gtiilty by tkreo wltriesees 
wi IccLgt. (/r^-ara/vu'.( sak^fibhi^) id tbe pn^nce of a Br^mas appointed 
by the king ^ (VIII, 60). 

"Witdi^ses are to deliver their ts!atimoay vivd voc^t 
and no directions are given al>ont written documents, 
which malxe^ it probable that this kind of evidence, 
though fully rccogaizcd by Yiijfiavalkyi (sec p. 297}, was ' 
not received;, or at least not u^ual, at the early epoch when 1 

Manu's Law*book was composed. If the testimony is | 

con trad ietory, the judge h to decide by the majority of 
credible witnesses. If the number of witncsacs is equals 
he is to be guided by the testimony of those who are most 
distinguished for virtuoas qualities (\'' 1 II. 73). A flimilar ^ 
rule is propoauded by Yiijftavalkja (see p. 39S). It is a 
noteworthy poitit that women are^ as a rulcp debarred from : 
giving evidence* except for women (VII 1 . 6S). Moreover, 
the distinctions between the crcdihilitv of witnesses must 

■r 

Strike a Europeuii mind as somewhat extraordinary and 
whiniaical+ A man who has male offlipring is thought more 
worthy of credence than a man who has female {VllL 62), 
perhaps because he is supposed to have a ginater stake 
ia the L-oiamon weak A hungry or thiratv and tired per¬ 
son is exduded from all right of bearing testimony (VIII, 

67). The reason fjr the following is not very clear:— i 

In case* of robbety with vialeiico (iJAamh-di and adulteiy ( 

calmniiy imd awult a ’ 

jqd^ mast not {tbo ccunpttoiicc of) wiiimism too strictly (nn ( 

pirnJiaheta VIJI. 73). 


^ Comparo YajAa^Tilkyii'a rules ubotit witn^sses^ ^hich nrt a develop- 
meat of thqeo of Mattel. See p^. jpS. 


t 
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The following precept is calculated, I fear, to diminish 
(he favourable impression which the laws of the ^liinaTas, 
taken together and regarded relatively to circumstances, 
must produce on a candid mind;— 

In certain ciisciB a mnn «t£itiTig ft fftct fnJjwJy fKim a pionfi motive 
(dharr^iotiili), ©TOtt tliongh ba knotty tho imtli, not exclud&<i frtim 
heaven} sach ft Atfttompnt they €ftll divine ^poeeb. 

Whenovor the dmth ot a Britbrnau^ KfihatriJ^^ Vaasyn, nt S^Qdrm may 
Tc^nlt from speaking the truth, then ftii untruth may bn toU, for falae- 
liood ifl in this ease preferable to truth [YHT. loj, 10 |), 

A aim liar precept occu i^ in Y/^iiavaltya'a Cbde^ but an 
expiation is there prescribed, {^e the exfimples. p, 39S;) 

V. I now turn to eomo of tlie PnlyfuJ-eitta or'penances' 
enjoined in the cloventb Book of 11anii : 

A twice^tjoiii ninji porfomaing the Pra^lp^tfa pponanire that cidiftd 
nrtor Prajnpati) maat for three dap* oat only oew* in tbft momingp for 
threo days oxtly oueo in fbo oToning^ for three days food uuMlieited {but 
given fts altos), and for three days more nothing nt all (XI. si i). 

A twico-bom mou performing the pennnee cnlled A (* very 

severe *) mwst eat, &s bclore (t.r., described in the laAt), a ningio 
mouthful for three times three dajs^ and for the Intft three 

days muBt fast entirely (XL ^ij). 

A BriilLmcin performing the i>onanco willed Tapt(i 4 ^rt^ra {' hot and 
Bcvoro') must swallow hot wntePn hot milk, hot ekrifiod butter, and he* 
iiir, eaeli of tlicni for three days siiocessivelj, after Ijathing and keeping 

liis orgims of senae uJl refitraiiicd (XL 214)'“ 

The act of fastmg lor twelve days, i^rformed bj 0430 whoso hoiirt l-s 
restrained, and whose mind is attentive, U oalleil the pammre, 

which removes all guilt (XL 215). . j t 

Kaling for oiie day the oscroment and urine of a cow misod with mi # 
curds, clarifitMl butter and water boiled with Kuaft grafi^i ond^ fasting 
ontirely for u day and ulgbt is the penanoo odled (XI. ^ 

This Joct penance is to be iwrformcd by my ooo who 
does any voluntory act causing loss of caste {joti-b trui? u* 
iararii iarmu); if the act be involuntary, the Pmjfipatya 

is to be performed* (See XI. 124-) . 

The Panvagavi/a penance eonsists in swallowing tlic 

I S 
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five products of o cow mentioned above under the Siinta- 
pana penance. This is dedareJ to bo a sutficient atone¬ 
ment for having stolen food, a carriage, bed, ebair, roots, 
flowers, or fruit {XI. 165). A variety of otber curious 
penances and expiations arc enumerated :— 

A twice-boim ihitiugll infatimtionj iltutik intoxicating 

liquor, maj &n ospiation) dnnk tbo kuuio liquor wk&ft boLliog hot 
Ji Ilia body ui cotftpJotoly scalded by thLa procosa ho is 
absolrod from guilt (XX go). 

■Wlion tbo divine knowlodgo {braftma) iibicll is in his body 
(fataia) is oncO In spirituous liquor^ bis BriLbiunJlicn.1 mnk 

departs and bo descends to tJio condition of a (XL gj). 

Ho who says * hueb^ (ham) to n or * tbou ' to Ono who is 

his siiperior (ui knowledge) must perfottn an ablution^ eat notliing for 
the feet of tbo day^ und nppeuso tlie Bmls man's anger by p^trating 
liini&eH at his feot (XL 304), 

If a Brihmnn wlio has dnink tho Souaa-juim (at u SosnftFsajCtidoo, 
p. 6)aniel1s the bimth of u mun who biis been drinMiiig spirituous Mquor, 
be U absolved from tbo bruDt by thrice supprossLug bis breath under 
water and EWELUowing clarified butter (XI. lA^}* 

One of the moat se’^erfl penances b called Ctlndvd^ana 
or Hlie lunar penance/ described in VL 20^ XI. 2 [6-221, 
We have already given a short account of this (see p. 96), 
and have ooly here to note, as pcallar^ some of the offences 
for which it is required to he performed :— 

The 6rLndrayai;a is dcclnred to be nn expiation for canyiDg off a man 
cr woman,, for Bcidng a field or hou^e, and for taking without per- 
miaKiuu tbu water of a woU or losorvoir (XJ. ifij). It in aifio to be 
performod for acts which cause mixture of caste and oxduaion from 
fiodety (XL 123)1 

The following will show that the greatest atoning 
efficacy is attached to a repetition of the Veda 

Having rapoiitod (Japthu) the Savitid (or Gayatri] oec ^7) tbree 
thouMmd times with u collected mind^ and liuving drtmk milk for one 
muntb ID D cow-bouse, a Brill] muii is deliTered from tbo guilt of receiving 
gifts from wiebijd |jcrsQDs (a^i-praii^rahiii, XL 194.), 
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Desiring to obtain absolutbn apamydarjam) for all bk hXtiA 

great anti small, he should repent once a daj fora yair tlio text bcgmnJug 
Aril and that beginning ytffKpp Hilmn (llig-veda Vll. 89- 5). 

Having nccepted a pmUbited gift or eateo impfepex feod+ ho U 
absolved by repeating for three days tiio testa j^lj.ig-^'edn IX 5S) 
beginning Turai m nmn^H (XL 35*^ 25^). 

Altlioogh bo be guilty of many primeifl {hihv^BnSk) ho ia abeclved 
(lii^Aynfe) by repeating (^jhjjaitja) lor a month tho lost bo|;mning 
Sotmmtlra (tLig'Vedft VL 74, i, Atbarva-vcda TIL 42. ond the three 
testa beginning ArffOijiati&m mru»am mitrarn^ ute. (l^ig-vedn IV, 3, 4)1 
while performing abhitiod in n tunning Btream (XI 254). 

By intently repeating three time* the whole Samhitii 

(and Brfibmatia bf tbo Ilig, A"ajiiT, imd Jsitnaxvedft with their 

Dponlsbmls he is aba>h’ed from all hi* ainK (XL 262), 

VI. The sixth anJ last head is that of karmiM^phala, 

* licts-rccoHipenses,' 1 solcot a few passages illaatratiTC of 
tho moat charaeteristie of all Hindu doctrines—^that of the 
aouTs transmigration through three stages of being, unlLt 
a complete rocompotise of its acts ie effected. 

Book XIL 3, g, 11, 39, 40, declares that the triple 
order of transinigratioii through thti highost, middle, and 
lowest stages, results from good or had acts, wonis, and 
thouglits produced by the inHuence of the three Gunas, 
Suttva, Eajas, and Tamas (see note i, p. 56); and that 
for aiua of act, a man takes a vegetable or mineral form 
(s^/idva?xtfcim); for sins of word, the form of a bird or 
beast; for sins of thought, that of a mail of the lowest caste; 
but that a triple self-commaud (p- ^ 3-- P' 

to emaucipatiou from all births and final boatitnde 

Those who ora endowed with tho Scittva Gunn { ptinty 9 
form nf gods those who are filled with Hfljii* ( passion 7 

beconuj men, and those wdio are o\t3rwheInisjd with Tiuna* ( darkness 
and S^oranno') become bensts (XIL 40), 

But in Xli 41, 50 each of the three orders of transmit 
gration is described as divided into a threefold SrcaJc of 
being, the gradations and subdivisions of which proceed on 
principles which ore not very conaiatcut or intclhgible . 
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t. c. Highest liigh(wt — BnJimS, the cTMtor, iUrlii, Ac. i>. Highest 

_{^rificcTS ^sr(y IJisliisj ineumalfl ddtiias = iievatd^ 

viijfdJiacaiytsk), rogonta of tho start, Pitria> Siidhjus, &e. tf. Iligh^ 
lawcat.—Ascetics, religious mmdfciintai Bmhtnaiu, demigods bomo in 
hcAvonly cora (cttirndniAwA), those that preside over the Inber msoaions, 
Baitjas, &c. (XIT. 48-50). 

a. a. Middle highest—GandLarvo* *, Ciihyaktui, Yetshas, ApBamsos, 
*«; ti. Middle aiiddlo—Kiags, KaLatriyas, the chaplaina of Mage 

(piwWiift), &C. c. Jliddlo lowest—Clxib-figlHort ij/ntllSfy), priie- 

fighujrt actort, those who live by the use of weapona, 

gniablors, and drinkcre (XII. 45~47)* 

3, a. Irfiwest highest—DaDC6rt,l4MiB{«(jM»ri;(I4 - j)ai»?M'<fdA), doooitful 
men, Bri h= h^", Pisiifaa, da?, t. lowest middle—Ekpbenta, horaBs, 
Madias, despicablo Mlei^iihiis, lions, tSgera, hoans. f. Lowwt lowest— 
Vegetables and mineral?! (dMtarS^ = rfikthadaijai), worms, inaertA 
fiidi, reptiles, tortoises, cattle, animals of vanoufl kinds (Xfl. 4^-A4X 

It is curious to iioto the effect of apparently, slight sins 
of Gomthissiou nud omiasion in degraJiiig a man to lower 
conditions of being, or in exposing bim to diseases t— 

Through spoaking Ul (poni'ffldtr#) of lus preceptor, a man will be bom 
an anal if ho rtvlles him, a dog; IF he uses his property without leave, 
13b inrQPGD. j| if be bim, nn insect (11. 201). 

If a mnn steal gnin be Flmll be bora a mouw; iF brnss^ n gnnderj if 
water, a wnter-doerk; if lienej^ ft gml-fly S if a crow; if $ynip, n 

dog; if gbect ft wenBol (XII. 62). 

\ Brilbttiaii neglecting hi^ own fippoaoUMl eaBto diiN' 
fcaJkai) will bo bora (w n vomit-eiiting demon * a Kfilintri^ng m ft demuii 
fowling on eserament nnd dead bodies; it Vai^vft* a demon foediTig 
on putrid carrion (C7Aa-iriwMa^ Kaia-pHima, find Maf(mk^f4^-J*jl€ULth 

A eteder of grnin will bo fifnicted with dppjwia (in ti future osibs- 
ence); a atcaler nf the words (of ibo Veda, by repeniiTig it witboat 
niithority), with liumbnossj n bteftlcr of cloth, with leptttfj; a horse- 
fltoftlcr irith Iaweft€!da (XL 51), Compare p. 370.^ 


^ It m&y bo intcreating to fiiuiei to ihlry Chapter a few of the fifcidomeuta 
of Mcgfistbesiss (^oh^ years lue.) nlwnt tbo Brubmckns (Strabo XV, 1^5?)- 

* Tliey pmi!tise the grmt^t inuFteritleB to prepare for death 

fd irvjAtM*arw% wbidb they hold to be hirtb to a real 
and happy life (yinsf# j 7 * r 4 i rk* ilrla/^Mi) j they maiutnift 
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that no^bg of whftt hBpr«n<i to mon u good or tad; ttot tho world 
WOE ctentod nnd io periehnble; ttat it ta aphcioidal; thot tto God who 
KUido and mlea it pcrvadeo OTOiy put of it } that water wan tto fint 
ekm^ot Fjoatod j that beaidoa Iho four clemenU thoro in a fifth (w/ntf 
r* 7 f rit‘ta.p 9 t trvxu'^i til itri J and that the earth ia io the 

(eotio of the unirerafc Bcaidce, like Plato, they wenw many falilija 
about the immortality of tho mml and pimiahmente in hell. 
As to tho Hindiis gonoTally—they aw igi mrant o f writing, Jmvo^np 
written laws, and ormngo oreiything from momory .(XV, 53, fi6). 
They do not employ alaves (54). They wondiip Jupiter Pbviua(rir 
ifip,** Aia), tho rivor Gauge*, and the goda of the ootmtiy; iImbo who 
livo in tiio moiintaijiB worship Dionysos (™ ffirn); those in iho plains, ^ 
HemWes (= Vialiun, XV. 58,69) j they norerdriat wino csrtpt at sacri- 
(53). 11 19 not permitted ,io any one to many a petson of nnothcr 
eaate, nor to ehange from one buBinosa or trade to another, nor to engage 
in many pawiits. nnlefis he belong to the rastoof philoisophHs (XV. 49). 
Those philosophers are of two hinda, Brackmaneo and Garmanw (Bjpiv 
liApii, I'apjAdvfC = Brilhmana and STrama^aM or Boddhkt aceetica, 39). 
Both pmcliae endurance (aaprfpTai}, and will itmain a whole day iu 
one pofiture without moving (ho. Ct ahiO XV. 61, 63). 



CHAPTER XI. 

The Law-hoohe—Manu continued, 

I XOAV endeavour to give, as literally as poasildc, a 
metrical version of some of M^'lnu’s moat uotewortby 
precepts, selected from different parts of the Code, iiiider 
the four heads of Acara, * * rules of conduct; ’ . Vijarnkfliyi, 
* rules of government and judicature 'pen¬ 

ance;' KaTma-]pfialaf ‘rewards and punisliments of acts.’ 

A6ara, * rules of conduct.’ 

A Brulmian from exalted birtb is cnUod 

A lunong tbo nnd is n 

Of trnth fciir ail tlia m snjs tbe Y^^dn (XL 84). 

Knowlodgo,^ doRocmdiiig from Ltat hotne divii^^eif 
Said to Ji holy 1 am come 

To be tby cLemhed treasuTo, trust ma not 
To sccrmcz^ but to caToful gimrdiaii^ 

Piire^ self-rciitniiiiCrd, nnd pioua ^ so iu them 
I shall bo with resistless poirer (IL 114* 115). 

Tba muxi with hcwitj head is not novered 

As aged by the hat only he * 

^Vho has true ktkowledga;* hOt tbmigh yctnig, h old (n. 156 ). 

A wooden dcplumtt an nrttelopa 

Of leatheTf And a BrihEa 4 ai withcat knowlodge^— 

Those ATB three things that onlj boar a tame (II. 157X 


^ In IL 117 hnawlwige w dirided loto three parts—i. Lauki'ka^ 
■sMtilAri* 3+ ^YediLc;' 3, ^spiritua]' or that 

which relates to isouL 

* Stmbo 2 LVi 1^ 54^ say^^ of tlie Hindt^ O-jii 15X1*?^ rZr 

x£e^ ttft ^mii «XiMorutfiL 
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A* Witt laborioiwt toil tho husbundmiin^ 

Digging with epado beneath tho ground, arrim 
At Bpringa of living water, eo tho man 
Who cearches eagerly for truth will find 
Tho knowlodgts bidden in his teachor s mind (IL 113 ). 

With pain the mother to her ehPd gives birUit 
With pftin tbo father roam him } as he grows 
Do heaps up cajos and tioublca for them both j 
Incntring thus a debt be ne'er can pay^ 

Tbougli ho diMild strive lirtiuffh centuries of time (IL sij}. 

Think ooMtantly, O son, bow thou mftyesfc ploaiss 
Thy fiither, mother, tcncher-these obey. 

By deep devotion seek thy debt to pay. 

This ii» thy liigbest duty and religion (II. oiS), 


Who finds around hiin only wicked sons. 

When called by fnte to pass the glooin of death, 

like n man who seeks to eroas a flood ^ \ 

Bomo on a mft composed of rotten wood (IX. i6i). 

Even though wronged, treat not with disrespect 
Thy father, mother, teacher, older brother (IL ijfi). 

From poison thou mayest take tho food of lifOi 
The purest gold from lumps of impure earth, 

Exnmples of good conduct from a foe, 

Sweet speech and gentleness from e’en a child. 

Something from all; from mon of low degree 

of wisdom, if thou humble be (IL igS, sS9)- 


Wound not anerthor, tbough by him piwoked, 

Do no one injury by thought or deed, 

CTttcr no word to pain thy fellow .croatHW* (IL i<>ih 

Say whnt hi true, speak not agreeable falsehood (FV. 138). 


Treat no one with disdain,' with patience hear 
Iteviling kngunge f ^th iin angry man _ 

Be never angry j hlMsings give for enrsm (VI. 47 . 43 J. 


1 In IV. 13s the houMholder « especially warnedtrmimg 

i.b-u ''■*1 ir 

srpflDt^ becftiaaE^ (s^J" KtiUulta) ^ ^ 
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E'i?ii eu n driver checks his r^J^tivts steeds, 

Do thou, if tbott art ttibo, reMram thy paasioos, 

Which, ruuniog wild, will htiiry theo awnj ( 11 , SS)- 

When asked, give Eomething, though a tiiflo, 

Ungrudgingly and with a chocrful hearty 

According to thj substAUco; only see 

Tliat ho to whom thuti givest wo^y he {IV. ai j, aaS)* * 

Piide not thyeelf m. Oiy religious works, 

Giro to the poor^ but talk not of tby gifts. 

By pride religious merit melts away, 

Tlio merit of thy aims by ostentation (lY. 1^6, 137), 

Kono isees u*, say the sinful in their hearts ^ 

Yes, the gods boo thomp and the omniBcieiit Spirit 
Within their broosta Thou thinkeet, 0 good friend. 

* 1 am alonep' hub there resides within thee 
A Being who inspects thy every act, 

Know'S all thy goodness and thy wiekednei^s (YIIL 85, gi)- 

The soul ifl its own witness; yea^ the bouI 
Itself IS its own refuge | gtievo thou not, 

O man, thy soul, the great iutemal Wituess (ViiL ^4^ 

The Firmament, the Earth, tbe Sea, ibo MooUp 
The Sun* Iho Eire, the Wind, tbo Kight, and both 
The sacred Twilights,^ and tbe Judgo souls,* 

The god of Justice, nud tbe Ilcart itself— 

All oDustantly ^rvey tbo acts of men (YIIL S6). 

When then bofit sinned, think not to hJdo thy guilt 
Under a cloak, of pojmneo and auBtority (IV. 

No study of tho Teda nor oblatioiii 

No gift of aims, nor round of strict observance 

Con lead the inwardly depraved to heaven (IL 97). 


hUu by his nnsew power of nmgieal teats and Epelk,. the other two by 
their scon power (dfah^a-iali^. CL tbe passages rektive to tbe 
power of tbo BridunauSt translated p. 334* 

^ Bee the account of the Sondbyus, p. 341. 

* Yamo, BOO p. ig. 
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If with tho great DivinHy who dwell* 

Within thj breiiet then hast controreref, 

Go not to Gnngoii' water to bo cleaiMad. 

Nor oiako a pilgrimag® to Kum'a firfds (VII I. js/i 

Iniqnit; one* practhiod, liko n seed, 

FaiU not to yield its fniit to him who wrought il, 

If not to him, yot to hia Rom and growiMiiB (TV. t73). 

Contentment»the root of Imppimses, 

And dificontent tho root of miROty, 

Wouldst thou be happy, bo thou moderate (IV. t *). 

Honour thy food, leoeiTO it tbiLnkfidl.v, 

Kat it contentedly and ioyfnily, 

Ntfcr hold it in contempt J a™d eiceaa. 

For gluttony ie hotcful, injures Imalth, 

May load to dcnlh, and jsuroly hara tho road, 

To holy merit and celestial bliaa (If* S4t 57^ 

Demro ia net eitingui*bcd by enjoynmnt. 

Fire ia not quenebed by offerings of oil. 

But blaxea with incrensed intcuHily (If* 94)- 

Shrink thmt from worldly honour ns from poifltin. 
Seek mther More j the scorn'd may sleep in P*®™' 

In ponce awake; tho scorner pcrUihofl (U- 163)1 

Daily perform thy own’ appointed work 
Unwenriedly; and to obtaia a friend— 

A sure companion to tho future world 
Collcet a store of -rirtuc like tho nnU 
Who gamer np thoir treasures into heaps; 

For neither father, mother, wife, nor eon. 

Nor ViiManniYj will remain beside thee than, 

When thon art pasung to that other homo 

Thy rirtuo will thy only comrade bo (IV. 33^ »39)- 

Single is every living creatwre bore. 

Single he passes to another world, 

^Dglo ho cats tho fmit of evil deeds, 

Single, the fruit of good; and when ho leaves 


I See note, p. 344. 
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iiis body Hko a log ot licnp of clay 
Upon the grounJ, liLs kiofiiiieii walk awny ; 

Virtue ftlon& ^ft4iy* by him at tlio tomb 

Atid him through the dreary trackless gloom {IV, 240-14s).* 

Thou canst not gathor what thou dost not bow ^ 

Ajs thou dost pkat the treo so will it grow (IK 40). 

Impend not on another, rether lean 
Upon f tnist to thiiio exoriioBiS. 

^Jubjection to nnother^s wiEl gives paiia ; 

IVue happiness oonsists in seir-reluince (IV. 160). 

StHve to complete the ta.mk thou host ooumLeaced j 
Wearied, renoir thy eS'orts once agiiin ^ 

Again fatfgtJiM]^ once more the work hegin^ 

So shalt thou eam success and fortune win (IX. 300]# 

Never despise thyself, nor yet coutemn 
Thy own first efforts, though they end in failure; 

Bcek Fortune with persktency till death, 

Not over deem her liard to bo obtained (lY. 137). 

S^Tictess in every entorpriJio depends 
Un Destiny^ and mcin comhiuctl, the nets 
Of Destiny are out of man^ control; 

Tliink net on Destiny, but set thyself (VIL 205). 

Bo courteous to thy guest who visita thee j 
Offer a scat^ bed^ water, food enaugh, 

According to thy fuiMtance, hospitAblyi 
Naught taking for thyself tCl ho bo served j 

JJoniiigo to guests brio^ wealth, fame, life, and heaven (HI, 10&, lY. 29)* 

Ho who possessed of ample means bestows 
Ilis gifts on fttmngers while bin kindred Eiarv&, 

Thinks to enjoy the honey cf applause, ^ 

Hut only eating poliion dies despised— { 

£3ueh chanty ii cruelty disguised (XL 9). J 

_____ 1 . 

^ Dr, !5fuir has pointed out that tlio expression fetretti ^' 

* he ctooses the gloom difficult to be passed,^ may ho token from AthEur^'a^ ^ 

vflda IK 5, 1, fTrftw famdmH ixthutUm *y 

* Daim is here the Adjishta describod p* 58. ^ \ 


V; 


jt toil 
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Ho protends te be what ho is tiot^ 

Adiilng a. pnrt^ commits the wornt of crimes 

thJoMike, ho nbstraota a gtwd mati^a heart (IV. 255). 

Ttiough thou iDftywt mifTor for tby rightecni* actii, 

Ne^or give thy mind to aught but honest gfLin (IV. 171). 

So not in. tliy brief p^isisagiG through this world 
That thy opporol^ spewh^ and iitnor litoue 
Of kiiowle<lgo he adapt4Hi to thy age^ 

Thy occupation, meonSp and purontage (IV. 18}. 

Tho man who keeps hia sensea in (sontrob 

His Bpecchp hcortp actionB pure und oTO* guanled,^ 

Goina nil the fmU of holy atudy } ho 
l^cseda neither peuanoe nor aust-erity (H* 1^0)+ 

But if a fiinglc organ fnilj by that defect 

Hia knowledge of the truth flowfl all away 

Like water leaking fi-om a leatbem reseel (II. ^9)* 

Conteniuient, palionce under injury, 

Solf^ubjugntionp honeityi restraint 
Of all the sensual organa, purity, 

Derotion*- knowledge of the Deity,* 

Yeredtjp and abstlneneo ftom anger^ 

These form the tenfold sommaiy of duty (VI. gi)* 

Long not for death, nor hiuiker after life ; 

Calmly eipocst thy own applnted 

E'en as a servant reckons on hia hire (lY^ 45)- 

This mansion of the «ni 4 cempoaod of earth, 

Subject to Borrow and docrepitudep 
Inhabited by sicknesws and paina, 

Bound by the bonsbs of ignonwM and darknefia. 

Let a wise man with eheorfalnosa abandon (VL 77). 

Quitting this bwly, ho resembles merely 
A bird, that lea™ n tree. Thus is he freed 
From the fell monster of an evil world * (Yl. 78). 


1 See note p. sSS, ^ ^ - t 

« KullOkii wt«T.«U*fftibjr ‘k^owlrfgP ^ 

i thO ^ , xr 11,1. 

a Vids/tij 'knowledgeef tbeMipremc SpiwU--KiiHflKii. 

* SritStred tjrSkad tttt. 
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Dfl>rA3f WISDOM- 


Didies of and Wives* 

In cbildluMx] miu^ a guard hh dauglitGr i 

In youth. iLa litulxand ehicMB liis wife; In age 
A mother ia pititoetod by her «oti«^— 

NeW Siboulii a wDisae lean upen hmclf (V. 148, IX. 3). 

* 

A faithful wife who wiahes to attain 
The hcoTon of Lor brd, nnwt eer^e him hare 
As ii he were a god, juiil ne'er do atight 
To pain him, whatsoercr be hu atAto, 

And even thDugh doToid of evoiy Tirtno (Y.7i34, 15^)- 

She who in mind, epeech, bodjp hoTiouis hinii 
Alive or deajd, ia colled n viiiuolu wife (¥, 165). 

Be it her duty to pre^eri^ with coio 
Her husband's oubstonco } lot her too be trusted 
With itii axpanditare^ with luAnagement 
Of hoiuseheid property and furniture. 

Of cooking and pimmying daily food. 

Lot her ho a^-ar chaerfiih aldlied in all 

Domestic workj and net too free in spending (Y^ f 5o|, 

Drinkp bad compoiuoiifi, abaanoe from her lord, 

Runbling about, unseaBanablo aleop^ 

Dwelling in otbem' bouses, let her ahun— 

These are six ihIngiT wbidi tomish irQman''s fame (I}L 13). 

Whatavor be the diameter and mind 
Of him to whom a woman weds herself^ 

Such qmiliLics her nature most imbibe, 

E'en m a riTcr blending with the sea (DC ts). 

Women, united by tha marriage tie 

To men they in hope of virtuous oOspring, 

Worthy of honour^ eminently blessed, 

Inudiate tho houses of tliair lords, 

liSca bbining lights or goddesses of fortune {IX. aSjL 

Then only is a man a perfect man 

Whan ho is three—himsotf, his wifes, his son— 

For thus huTo leamed men the law declared, 

" A husband is one person with his wife ^ (IX 45), 







THE LAW-BOOKS—MAKtr. 

FiacUly tiU death, this is the sruia 

Of miiluttl daties for a umirisd juiLr (IX- loi). 

Ami if the aut%‘ives, lot her tttnsin 
CoiLsUmt and tmo^ nor stilly her fair famOf 
E'en by the uttenmeo of onotW# name {V- 157)- 


Vyavahara. ‘ rules of govemmetit auJ jiulictiture.' 


The Lord of ell in pily to wif 

Crated kingfl> to role and guajd us he^o j 

Without n king this TTcrld ^tjuld rock with fear (TIL 3). 

A lung, 0^50 though a ehildj muat not be treated 
As if ho were a mortal j rather he 
Is a divinity in human shape (VII, 8). 

The king, his eemneih and the roynl city, 

Tlio counfcryT^ troMuiet annyt and ally. 

These ai^o the soven pit^mbeta of a roatm (IX- i^ 4 t' 


Bread of the rod olouo restrains the bad^ 

Controls the good, and mokes a nation happy (VlL 15), 


Tlie king must therofom punish fearlessly; 

EliiO would tJie strong oppress the weak, the ^d 
Would wnong tho good* and pioroe them as with iron j 
The crow would eat tho eonsecrated rieet 
The dog tho burnt ohLition j ownorship 
And righto of property would be aubver^ ; 

All ranks and chutsft? woahl become eenfused. 

All baimecs and bridges broken down. 

And all the world turned wrong side uppermijet (TIL so, a 


It 34 h 


But lot tho monarch, ere he wield bis rod* 

Considoi* plnro and time, the written law 

Of justicG, and the measure of hie stiength (V IL lO). 


^ Wot mttitra (-rfefa) Yiitavdly* (I. 35 *) i««t. ‘th«. 

literal tiMsbUon of tho text hurt w MJio sttongw 
the weaker like fish m 
haUmUatSi). 
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Comesters and ptiblic danMni, bentics^ 
iJoTilers of the Veda, infidels, 

Bollern of liqtior^ men who intorfem 
Iti others' duties and neglect their own, 

AJl Huch ha should expel from hlfl donaam (IX, 225), 

To women, childTon, ctivry men^ and tooh. 

The old, the poor, the Eicklvv and Infirm 

Lot him be never harsh \ if thej^ do wrong 

Lot them bo bound or punished teaderl/^ (IX, ajo). 

That king is oquaDj unjust who frees 
The guilty or condemns tbe inneeeniw 
The wicked ho must treat like thoray weeds. 

They must bo rooted out with active arm i 

The good and virtuouB let him Ehield from harm (IX. 252, ass)* 

Let not a king or judge promote di^mtes^ 

But if a suit bo tdatl, let him with fairness 
Adjudicate between tho disputonts (VIII. 43). 

When Goodness, wounded by Iniquity, 

Comea to a court of Justicup and the Judge 
Kxtrocia not tenderly tbe pointed dort^ 

That very shaft bhall pierce him to the heart (VIll. tt). 

Justico destroyed will ruin the destroyor j 
Preserved, it will pteserve^ Beware, O judge. 

Lest outraged justice overthrow tho world (VIII. 15). 

Iiron as n hunter tracks the lurkiug-placo 
Of Bomo poor wounded deer by drops of blood, 

So must a king by strict biveetigation 

Trace out the source of violated Justice (Vin+ 44), 

Let him with full delibeniiiDn weigh 
The cvJdencei the plucc^ the mode^ tho time, 

Tho Eacts, the tnich, and his own frame of mindp 
Firmly ndliering to tho rules of law (Vlll. 45)* 


1 Tlie text says ^with a whip, twig^ or tope/ It must bo profuimod 
that the whip and twig ore intondod to be used in tlio case of childrock 
only. 
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men and men &f ftensflp wLata^cr th^r dst*. 

And thoee wbo know tJieir duty ond are free 
From love of gnin^ mnj tender evidence > 

TLd opposite miMt not be wilnofi&es (Yllt 63X 

XlngB} pricsto^ religioofl sitidenta, ancbcriteSf 
^ All interested men, friends, boon componieiii, 

Foes, cnminnlBi, dueased and perjured men^ 

Low iLrtiaonR and danceraj lunatics, 

Old mim, and ebnilrenp drankardfl, vagabonds, 

Tbleves^ etarving wretebes, irriUted petftonB, 

A single witnoM—tbeoe ate all excluilod (VIU. 6 ^-<S 7 ). 

Let women act as witnee^ for women | 

Tbo twice-born clossea for tbo twice-bomj Blaves 

For slaves, and only lowest man for ontcastea (VOL <i 3 ). 

The court most not bo ontored by a witness, 

Ttzilcsa ba speak tho truth ■wilbout rcaerro ] 

For ocjunllj does be commit a crime, 

Who tells not all the facts, or tells tbom falsely (VllL 13)* 

A witness who gives evidonco with truth 

Shall be absolved from every sin, and gnin 

Fxallod gloiT' here and biglicst bliss above (VIII, Si, S3). 

Headlong Ja utter darkness sLoll the wretch 
Fall into boll, who in h ©onrt of jtisEoe 
Aiiswort a single question falsely j he 

Shall bo tormented through a hundred birtha (VIIL Ss* 9d)' 

And all tho merit of bis virtuous acta 

Shall be Imnsferrecl to dogs, Tbereforo bo Ime^ 

Spook tho whole truth without equivocaEon (VIlI 90, ini)* 

IjOt no conauliaTito witness take on oath 

Lightly, or in a trifling mattery ho 

Who does m BhaU inetir eternal ruin (VUL 111), 

Fnif/as-ckia, ^ penance and expiatioiL' 

According to a man^a sincerity 
In penitent confession of his Cfimo, 

And dotKstfttion of tlie evil doed, 

Shall he bo pordgnsd and his soul released 

From taint of guilt, like ^rpent from its iskm (XL S3 7 , aiS). 
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If bij do wrong, 'im not onougb to mj 
I will not sin ogolii | ml^nae from guilt 
D&penda On tnifi eontrition, whi&b 
In nctiml iili«tinoiico from idnlul dcwla (XL 

Tborefono, wbatovor fault a mmi commits, 

WLetbor from ignorance or knowingly. 

Let him, doairuig quittnnoo from bis ciioic, 
ileworo how Lo offend a second time (XIh 332)* * 

HoTolving in bis mind the certainty 
Of roiribution in a foturo 

Let liim bo pare in tbougbtp in word^ in deed' (XL 131). 

By free confession, penitoncop and penance. 

By dmiy repetition of tb« Veda,® 

By tho fSvo huly act*,* by gi^ng alms. 

By patience^ and by bearing injurioA, 

The grofttcat sinner may obtain release (XJ. 227, ^45)" 

WbateW m bard to ooaa, w^bate'er is hard 

To bavo or do or be, may be fittaiDE^d 

By penance—KCta of heart and speech and act 

May be burnt out j thercrefO he rich in peaHJiCc (XL 23S, 241). 

E’en u a clod of earth meita all away 

Ciiat in a mighty laket m ev&ry sin 

Beccmoa effaced, m^^god in the triple Veda (XL }^3)- 

In penance all the bliss of gode and men 

Is said to Imvo its looti cOfitinuanco, end ^ (XL 234). 

Karma-phahit ‘ reeompcnsie& of acts/ 

InnniDenible souK endued with form, 

Issue like ecintiUatione ^ from the substance 


1 Here and in another example below further im^taacea occur of 
l^Ianu’s triple division of Hboaght, word, and deed * (aee note p. 131). 
Tim same triple division is frequent in Buddhktie writings 
3 AViy^pansnm awuifl/ieTWi, OffJiyaycfla 

* That is, the five iraha-jftji&Jis ; see p. 244+ * 

* A variety of penaui^ will be found detailed at p. 273, 
ft Oampaio the ea^racts from tho Hpimisbadei pp^ 40. 
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Of the great SeU-ciistontt ocmsfnntly 
liDpclling beings multiform to octioc (XI!. 15). 

Wlifttow the act a man conuilita, whato'cr 
Ilis fitftto of tnm^t that the rocompenw 
^tuHfc ho noociTo in correapombiig body (XII. Si). 

Action of every kind, whether of mind 
Or Ppeccb or body^ must boar fruity entaOiiig 
Fkt!$b birthB through moltiraHoiui conditions, 

In higbcst, moon, nnd lowest tnmamigrations (XIL 3). 

Souls gifted with Uio quality of goodne^ 

Attain tbo Htate of goda^ thrwo filled with paasionp 
The Rtato of men i and thofio immersed in darkiie#;s. 
The state of beasts—tliis is the triple oonise (XIL 40). 

Let all men ponder with attentive mind 
The psEsage of the sool thtough diverse forms, 

Of Brahma, beasK phmU, and Btones, 

According to their good or evil acts, 

And BO apply their minds to virtue oidy (XLL 33^ 4?, 

Just in proportion aa n vital aoul 
Addlcls itself to sc-nsaalitj. 

In tliat degree ita senses shall become 
Intensely keen in future tmnsmigiTatiopa (XLLl. 73). 

ItoHect thou on mna^s manifold tranaitiocis 
And passages tbrongh forms of being, caiwd 
By faults of ncLion,^ and his headlong fall 
Down to the lowor regions | then the torments 
Keservod for him by Yarns | then in life 
His partings from liis loved ones and kis teoelinga 
With thiHEo ho love® not j then the victory 
Of sicknefia and decnepitoilo and death j 
Then the soul's painful egress from tho bodyp 
Ajid lastly its rotnm to other forms, 

PasEing from womb to womb to undergo 

Ten thousand millions of oiLtenccs * * (VX. 61-^3)* 


1 Auekihda gaflr karrna-do^ta-tamudbhmiS^ 

* roiti-Jtofi-^iAnmrAu ipVil-(a anim^tmano^ 

T 
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Then do tlion contemplate Witli fixed nttention 
The Bubtilo ce^noQ of tli© Soul supremo. 

Existing in the highest and the lovi-rat— 

Pervnding every citsflitire equally (VI. 65)4 

Ho who perooivoft the omnipitsscnt God 

la ndiE^morQ enalnved by nets, but lio 

’Who pe«t him not, <sin novor bo wlgAsod (VI+ 74), 

Those who topout their viinous aeta art doomed 
To mL^iy, increosing didto and more, 

1 n fnrinft beDomi iig more w-ud more debased (XII. 7 dX 

They aliaU be bom aa de^ioablo beaste, 

SuCTer the won^t oxtromes of cold and heat, 

Palnrul diMAfieSj variouti hinda of terror (Xll. 77, So). 

Ho who by drmncEsa gains th& mastery 
Over ULa W'ords, his mind, and his whole body, 

Ib Jn&tly called a triple-fiovomor ^ (XIL lo). 

Exerting thus a threefold sclf-coniinftnd 
Towards himself and evmy living cteature, 

Bnbduing lust and wrath, ho may aspire 

To that perfection which the good desire (XII. 11), 

Every created being which exists 
And yet is not eternal,^ is in SonL 
He who with hxed abstraction secs 
And all things in tho nnivomil Self ® 

Cannot apply hia soul to wickodneas (Xll. 118}, 


i This ia the Tri-dandio {«« note, pi 132). It is noticeable that the 
Indian aarttie, who is described by Arriati (VIL 2) as exciting the wonder 
of Alexander the Great by his xamg/a, i$ named probably from 

Uio »ame root as das^dn (cteu* * ^ to subdue/ in Intent). By otbert bo hi 
called ilandanijs (root I). 

* Thbs seems to meanp as explained by Dr» Johaenigen, that to which 
belongs a real oxu&teurt and yet not eternity, beenuBe it is a prodoet 
Ch S^’khya'pmvadana V, 56. 

® Dr. Johnentgen tlunks that Atman m these podges la wrongly 
translated * the supreme Soul/ He believes that it denotes *tho whole 
self Of soul' of man, regarded os ah epitome of tJio univerw^ itnd he 
rtfors in confirmntioti of his view to Tailm-samasa 5®' u 

VUL S4, trnnslatod pi 580, 
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Thia univcrso] Soul is all Ibe goJs, 

Im dll tli« worUa, and ia the anly boumq 

Of idl tho nclioM of embodi«d aplrita (XI1. 115 >. 

He i« tbeir tiiJflT, brightor than pins gold, 

8ubtlor than atoina, impcrccpUbli}, 
lihioopt by mind* abatmiitod, all'pervading, 

Investing all with mdiinenta of matter, 

Oausing all boings to revolve liko wheel* 

Id regular and constant revolution 

Tbmugh birth and growth, decay and dwwliition (XIL i«, iJ4)- 

The man who aepea by rocans of his own soul 
The ODivoTsnl Spirit present there, 

Present in every creature everywhere, 

With perfect equanimity may wait 

Till ho baa renehod tlw state of blisa supreme— 

Complete absorption in the oternal essence (XII- 115)- 


77te CtfUe of YvjnavaJhja. 


The moat important Law-hook next to Manu ia the 
Dkmna-iSustm of Tfijiiavalkya, whieh. with ita moat 
cdchrateci commentary, the Mitakaham by \ ijhancivara 
is at pmaent the priueipal authority of the school of 
Benares and ^diddle India. It seems originally to have 
emanated from a school of the White Yajur-ve^ lu 
Mithila ‘ or Korth Behar, just as we have seen (p. 205 ) “at 
the Code of the Munavas did from a school of the Black 
Yajur-veda in the neighhourbood of Delhi Book I. a 
makes the author say — 


The chief of devout ssges (Yajikavaltya). dwelling m Mithila, ba™g 
reflected for a moment. Bind to the Munis, to the wl^b 

previJl in the countiy where the bkek nntokpe « Mod (of. Menu 

II. as)- ___ 

1 According to Dr. Eiier, it k *tUl the Wing auth^ty of the 
Mithilii school, hat Cokhrooke naBto other works « rourtituting the 
chief teats of this schooL 
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YryuaviilkyLi'a work^ is mucli more conoiae tban tbat 
of ManUj being itU comprised in three books iti stead of 
twelve p wliicb circiimatanee leads to the inferetice that 
it Las suffered even more eurtivilment at tlie hands of 
anceeasive revisers of the original test than the Code of 
tho Miinavas* Like that Code^ it seems to have been 
preceded by a Vriddha and a Vrihad Yajnavalkj'a- The 
whole work, as we now po^esa it, k written in the ordi¬ 
nary l^loka metre. Tlie first Book, consisting of 376 
couplets, is chiefly on social and caste deities (ad«m); 
tho second, consisting of 307 verses (which have been 
transferred almost word for. word to the Agni PurSpa), 
k mainly on administrative judicature and civil aud 
criminal law {vyavahdra) ; the third, consisting of 335 
verses, is principally on devotion, purification, expiation, 
penance (prdffaS-ctita), ie. The I^fitiiksbara commentaiy 
follows the same arTangement, and is divided also into 
three parts. 

As to the date of Yajiiavalkya's Law-book, it has bticn 
conjecturally placed in the middle ef the first century of 
our era. Tlie period of its first compHatiou cannotj of 
course, be fi.xed with certainty, but internal evidence 
clearly indicates that the present redaction is much more 
recent than that of Alanu^s Law-book. 

The following points have been noted by mo 

AUlioiigh Y^jfiiiviilkii'ii's Code muud Lnv^ repm^nUd thp cufitonifl 
njid praclicea prevalent in a district {Mitlula) sitiiat*d in a diffoKjnt and 
mom oflsterly part of India, yet nearly erpiy pr^eept Sji tLe llret book, 
end a great qiany In tbe iseeotid a±id third, their pamllok m dmilar 
precepts occurring thmnghout the Code of tlie 


^ The edition I have used is the excvlkut oee eE Stendor. I liave 
eensultcd bis prefiw and traeslatiDn, &£Ld the traashiLiaa el part of the 
Code mibde by Dr. Beer and W. jV Mentriou, to which them h on 
instnictivQ uitroductioe. 
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2. AlUioush rnomlly foundod cm ITanu, it reprtwnta a bUr 
o[ Hm«lu dovelopmonU Its amuigemcnt is much wore It 

pc^i^^ntA fewer repetitiona aiifl inconaistcnciea^ and W Mnrasion 0 
religion, roornlity, nnd philosophy, ^th civil and criininal low. 

C In Book 1 . 3 the aourrea of law lire ^tponded beyond tluMo stated 
by Sleina; although aflerwanb in L 7 Mann’s fontfold Dharmn-mulain 

(soon aoS) is adopted, thus: . , r 

■ The VodiLs vrith tl.o PnritaM, the IfySya, the Mimacsn, the «od« i.f 
law (dAcrntaWiilrti), and tho (»x) Vodangasare tho fonrteon re^itoncs 
(stAdmiMO of the seionoes (eii/i^dsom) aJid of bmv (d/cArmoryit, L 3}. 

‘The Veda lirufi), treditional law (em/v'tO, the pmctiow of good 
men (jaef rrfdreJ, and one’s own inclination, are calKil the root of 

Lnr ^ {I. 7). 

4. Those of its precepts which inlrediico new matter cvmre a men. 
ndvanred Erehmanisro and a stricter castoorganmUim J thii^ for 
cjamplo. it h directed in L 57 that a Briliman most not have a ^udra 
os a fourth wife, hut only wives o( the three higher ebstes, whereas lu 
Mann (see p- =43) ^ “ pcrmitteiLJ 

In I 371 s7* if *“1 allusion to the shaven heads, 

nnd yellow gaAnenta {ka.hS>ja v.l»a,} of the Bnddhiata, which mark* a 
periJd subeenuent to the esteblbhment and previous to the expufeot. 
buddhism. It must be admitted, however, that there is no mention 

of tho Biiddhbtts by tuiino* * . , > 

<i. In II. 1S5 the king is rereicmendcd to found and endow iiLona.<' 

terics and to place in them Brahnians learned in the Veda* 

- In 11 . 341 mention is wade of 'coined money, both tree 

w.d counterfeit (a4-5f« and iufoAa), wborea*, nlthough Mann spenk* of 
weights of gold and silver, such as SWrnas. PKdaa. iiriifc«i. 
and l*umnr(VlM. i it is very doubtful whether any stamped 

eoin WHS current in bis day. > . , • 1 n.. 

8 v Written accMaations and defences (feAAya) are i^nitw 

(n 6, 7 \ and written doenmente (fiftftrteaij are allowed »» 

(IL S2) J and in T. 318 grente of land and copper-plates, properly sealed, 

Of Ganda. as the remover of obstacles is 
nlladcl to in L J70, and Cmftn-yiWJio or ‘offerings to the planets are 

,0 In IIL no the author of tho Code (YajAavalkya) of an 

Atanyaga or Upanbhad (of the While Yajur-veda), which ho ha<l 


t Uter Codes limit Brahmans to wives of their own classes only. 
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hhusolC receivtid from the Sun, end oE a Yogft-jWJStHi, * \ ogn 6}'5toiii of 
ptiiloaeph j,’ wliich he had himedf delivisrod (to Patafijali).^ 

Some of tlieso potnte ^eem deeiBivo m to tbe lap^ of 
a coDaidorable pcriCKl between ilaiiu and Yiljuavalkyn, 
and lead m to agree ’svith those who beaitato to refer 
tbe latter Code, in its present form, to an earlier epoch 
than the first century of our ora.* On tbe other hand, 
somo of the fiicts stated incUno U 3 to attribute a greater 
iintiqnity to portions of the work than that usually na- 
eigned to it, 

I proceed to give specimens of the three divisions of 
Yrijfiavalkya'a Code. 

I. The following are from the first Book on ASara 
or * social customs and immemorijd practices.* Attention 
should he directed to the parallela in hranu cit the end 
of several of the translated passages. The mention of 
four Vedas and the efficacy attributed to their repetition 
is noticeable:— 

BriihiiifinE^ nad Vaiijas are callec] twic^bom 

since tli^y ikm horn oneo from their mothers and a aecond titnti through 
tbe binding nn of tbe girdle I* 39*^ Gh Monu 

XL 169^ and see pi 240). 

The %^eda h more e^CAoiotis in e(T€M?ting tha llrml aalration of tbo 
tvnce-botri niMrt^aia-L-arai thiui eocriftccs, tban 

and eveo than good works (L 40. Cf. Mann II. i€6), 

A twice-bom mna * it bo erery daj’ repeats the t^xia of tbe l^ig-voda 


^ See p. 92 of this volume. Patanjali, wbo flouridied^ according to 
about 200 ts not^ liowevor^ niaiitidELEMl in tbo text. 

^ Some of l‘^jfiavnlk)a*s TOrseai are found ia tba Piiii^a-t.aiitrn, the 
date of tlio oldoat portiotisof which is uauallj refetTod to tlioETtb century 
of DUF era. In almost nil Sanskpt works the iatroduiTtioi] of apposite 
TCTses from older BoureeSr for tbe iUustmtion of ihct origtiial tmt^ h 
otimmon. 

® Those following five verses are more explicit than Manu in dracrib- 
ing tbo ciEcacy of the Binhma-yajiia or Japa-yajaa (sec p. 24j)- They 
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^riiah) tLo go.1. with honey end milk, end the fathers (AMn) 

with honey and batter (I. 4t' Cf. Menu IT. 107). » tt,- 

Ho who oteiy day to the best of his ability repeeUi the text* of the 
Yaiur-vede relroshte the gods with batter tuid nectar a«d 

tbo fathora with honey end baiter (L 42)* . _ . - 

lie who orery day repeale the texts of the S5ame-.^b (et^aeO 
satiates the gods with Soimi-jaice and halter and the father* as before 

^* T,ri«^.hcm men who every day to the best of their pow^ tho 

tests of tbo AtharTO-«da(d#flamm !>i«*a{,*M the 

™a« with marrow (mdl«rl) end the fathers n* before { 1 . 44 )- 
lU who every day to the best of his power repeat* the 
sions (naowityBni),^ the PntigSB, the NarasS^s. tho ^ 

iySllUm). the Itihiiaaa, and tho sdenee* ^tmtea tho 

mots ^the skie* *ith n«h, milt, »»d honey, anl 

the fathers oa l«fore (L 45, 4 *)- , - , » ^f„ M 

Tho precept that the twicenhom can take a S«dm a* a ^fe (cL 
:if IIT 1* It ijo) is not approved by me, since m that mfo 
i/a/™) bo is himself Ijom again {when® eho is esUed jdyd. according 

tho rogalar order (of the first three ela*5W> may 
belong to a Bnihnmn, two to a Kshatriya, and one to a A aisym 
Sadm must only have one of his own class (I. 5®. SV- , , 

On« every year (the following persons) are to be 
,*sp«tFal offering {argha)^ a Bnilakn (see 196). 

Z Hi). « king, a friend, and a soo in-law, bet a sacnfiemg priest at 

everV'SBcrtfice* (T. itov Cf. Menu IIL ttg). 

A trnvcllor is to la- treated a* a go»t. and nlso a Rrshmim who 
k„aws the entire Vedm These tw a hon^hoUer. who wmhes to 
Mmn tho world of IJtahman, mast e^mlly henoar (I m. C, 

Mniiu I. 120, 13®)* 

ntKj based on STatapalbn-bniluiut^ XL 5, % 4 -^t AA%iiJ5yfii 

^'■Thb'^kl b/liiSlei I> »fr^<»" 

called twAoedkwim of fc™/*mo</y<(ni. »i.« 

. a. Iki. ^ i. n,, s...krtE«6ii* 1^““^- Sre" “• 

ata»lk.™ „ W U.. Mma-wiM 1. a, WUj-u.. Ophy-Mti™, 

fta worthy of tb* Ai^ba- 
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TLo fiTjcoiisa of «vcry nctioiL depcndi^ ou de^ttinj and m a tmti's own 
olTorEr j but do^Liny is oYidcntly Dotbing but (tbe neeult) of a tuun's oDt 
iu u former stato of oxiaiouco (L 34S* Cl MsiinJ YIL 305 and p. 282 
of ibis voLlubd), 

Some oxpect tbe whole ti&fjult from destiny or from Ibo in1i4>iiont 
Qjituio (or Toreo of n tbiug) | some export it fioin tliu lapse of diuo | 
and isome, from a man's own effort ^ other porsoiiB of wiser judgment 
Inspect it from a combinatfon of all Uieso (L 349). 

II. The following are from the second section of Yajiia- 
valkya's Code on F^ardAtfra or " the administration of 
jpBtice — 


Every day should a kiiig, refleeUug on his rowanl eqofd to thnt of 
sacrifLces, personaCj invostigato Lu'WEiiits ia regular order suETouiidod 
by ass^^rs' (L 359. Cl Mimu Ylli 


^ Colobrooko, in oao of Essnj-s (Professor 11 B* Cowell's odition, 
voL ii p. 490), gi^es an interesting account of iho compositioD of an 
Indian court of justicOf ucconEng to tho ruJiM of Hindu Law-bookei 
Tho administratiou of justieOj dvil and mminalp u one of ibe chief 
duties of tho Kajl or sovetoign^ Ilcucn the king's oourt takes proco- 
donoo of alt lie La assistod by loomed Brahniao^ se asSeesora, one of 
whom acts as chief judge in his absence. It is not etationizy, but 
follows liim about^ Hie second coartr which is stAfionaij^ is that of 
tho chief judge appointed by tbo kiug^ und aesb»tod by 

three or more Biuhnum ageessors, not exoeoding seven. The third court 
is that of tbe mferior judgi» for load triuk Itesides these^ tlioro nits 
country courts or assemblies of towni<mcn of traders, ortisons^ 

&c. and of kinsmon for arbitration in small mat tore. 

The sovoreign or supremo court {to which there is an appeal from all 
tbe oihors) is compared to n body coagistlDg of various members. Tit, 
I. the king, 2, tho chief judge, 3. the Eissossora, 4, the ministers of 
state, 5. the king's domestic priest, 6. tho written law, 7. gold, fire 
and water (used for eathg and onioals)i the accountant^ 9* the scribe 
la the keeper of things in dispute and the enfortmr of 
judgments^ 11. the ni^$n».j)eri 12« the moderator of the court. The 
audience or bystanders are aUo regarded as n oomponeut part of the 
courtp any one duly qualified to interpose with a snggofticio or advic« 
being at liberty to do bo* Alt this ii illustrated in n moat Interesting 
manner by the Jiinth act of the drama railed Mp^iehakAtika, to whicb 


I 
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A king, Wing inly corrected the cMtcs, families, aunpaniss of 
ertisans Wre»i)» adiools and commnnitica of people that have aere^-ed 
from tUo duty of their caste (seWAorowf, cf. p. taSJ, sl'Quid place them 
ia the right path (L 360. Cf- Manu \ III, 41). 

Let the king, keeping himself free from anger imd cowtowiBe^ uy 
kwBuite along with learned Brihinan* in ncwrdnnee with the i-nloa of 
written Inw IL 1. Cf- ilanu A'llL i>. 

Ho should appoint ns iwdges men well wrsed in the study ® 

Veda, coaverennt with the Uws, speakers of truth, impartiiJ to frtcn 

and foe (H. 3), . , 

When any on^ injured by others in any way contrary 
usage, makes a representation to the king, this is a proper Bnbi«t for 

11 lawsuit ttaaci^wra-padaiu, II- S)* 

The charge, as made hy the plaintiff, is to be put do™ “ 
in presence of the defendant, marked with tl.e year, month, half month, 

day, names, caste, && (M- m nf 

The answer to the charge is to be then wntten do™ “ j" 

the pe«on who made the first repr««ntotion; after which 
rfmllinimediuloly cause to bo committed to writing the preek by whkh 

hie Accoflatioii is eitppott^Mi (11. 7 )- 

Legal proof fpruia-kma) is of th«0 kinds, vi., 

limHam), actual pdiaessioii 1 

tho absenw of any one cd these, some one of the ordeal* {diey-mim- 
fawiam) i* 22. CL Manu Tlir. 1 14). ^ 

The scales fire, water, poison, drinld^ of 

idoh, hare been washed (koia). those ate the ordeals for the testing of 

innocence (IL 55, See note, p. lyt). l „mird 

There should be at least three witness**, peioon. who art m 
„n« with the precepts of the V«k or traditional law and ore of smtahl. 
coate (U. 69. Cf- Manu VIII. 60, and are p- i 7 = of thm relomc). 

The jnd^ should thus address the witncssre standing n^ t^ 
pLuntift (tSfk) and defendant 

SIppomlod for tho worst eriminafe. for mrendumes. for 

Imen and children, there shell be the ab^ of f ^ 

evidence' (suMyam {myrYmn, IL 73, 74* Cf, Mann 9J- 

K^w iLt mcril l«» l»«» ~I^ '■1 ““ 


nFmoce wUI b, w ^ AibMqa„b ebapWr. lo ^ 

r««« «r the™ e--™, « l>n>t«,or ^11 

Si.»h,hinw*eUef«rf tha mnebiuiU't<w 

lioeta to sit as nsscssors with the judge- 
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hotions iTi hundrodnS of foniior lilrUie shall be<fliiiO ih& property of him 
whom thou defonto^ by fiil»e evidence ^ (IL 75^ Cf+ J^lanu Till, go). 

In conilktiiig evidence that of the majoritj (EuA^dn'i) 

must bo tjitoD m the mj50 of m e^jimJIty of testimonj, that of the 
virtuons persons; when these dieagreoj then the ^tatenieia U of the moet 
virtuous must bo taken (11, 7S+ Cf. Mann VI 11 . 73), 

WJienover the ovidonco of a witne^ might occaision the death of 
ii parson of wlmto?or class^ tho witness may tell an nntrutli. To obtain 
i^xpiation (pnHJiwTya) after such faJso erLdenco twioe-borti men mart offer 
an oblatton (atrw) to Sarasvati (TL Cf, Mnnu YllI, 104^ 1 *S)- 

Whon a murder or robbery has occurred (^huiUe and no 

traces of it are foumi beyond the villnger tba blauio must rest on the 
governor of the irillage and tbo village must pay (IL 

271,272). 

When a Bruhman ia a tbicf, ho most bo marked with a hot iroK mid 
banished from tho countty (IL 2}o)^ 

Hoiisebrenkers, stealers of borsee and elephants, and those who 
commit mtLixler with violence should be impaled (IL 273, €f. Maim 

JX. 27^^ 280)* 

A stealer of clothes should have his band cut oil i cut-purses shoulil 
have tho thumb and forcUngcr nnipotAted (IL 374- Gf- Manu IX. 377). 

Tho bigbest fine should be imposed on any one who knowiuglj givea 
a thiof Of mnnloroT fcod^ sboltor, fire, watcr^ advh?Cj implements, or 
money (U, ^76. CL Monu TX. 378). 

Whoever fuhdfies scales, an qdicL moamires or coinsp or does hnsinesa 
with them so foblfied^ should be mado to pay the highest fine {IL 240. 
CL 3 lanu IX. 132), 

One who falsely practises as a physician nmet pay tho fir^t fine, if 
hia deception be praclisod towards animals j Uio middlo finCp tf towards 
men; tbo highest fine, if towards any of tho kliig'^s oflloers (IL 242. 
Cf. Monu IX. 284). 

Any one who odulteraLos medldnc^ or oiL or salt, or porfuinos, or 
c«m, or sugar, or other eommoditica^ ehonld bo mode to pay 
Pajias {EL 245. (X. ^lanu YIIL 203, LX* iSfi, agi), 

Tlie highest fine shanld be imposed on tb<^ who, knowing tho riso or 
Fall in prices^ combine to tnnhe a pric^ of thdr own to the detriment of 
workmen and art isans {11, 249)* 

If A king has imposed any fino unjustly^ lio must give thirty times 
tho amount to IHniJimans ofter^ having mado an oilettDg to Yarunn 
(IL 307* CL Mnnu IX 244). 


^ In 3 !nnti tho merit is ^id to be transferred to dogs^ mo p, ^87* 
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III. The ihirtl Book gives various rules for Pr«^S- 
tHm, ‘ penance, expiation, and purification.’ Many of the 
laws are like those of Mauu. It will suffice to note a few 
examples which have reference to funeral ceremonies 

A child imJer two years old must 1 » buried, and no uffiriJig d vatcr 
shouM bo made to hiau (The corpse cQ any dscosed pc«on 
,hculd bo accompanied by (» proeosdou 
,,l«eo HI. «• See p. 196. Cf. mnu V. 

It ifi then to bo burnt i#ith cooiinon firo (iaMiifc'y»‘n«) ^ 

"»i! »™J (t« •!» "*■<!'•“) to p.» »rt ■ litoti." "t ™to.(to 
«»'.»« .n.) »to »rt to 

ix »1-= -"■>»«. toWdc 

anciont Itihrisas. such as tbo follownig (UL 7). 

Does it not orguo folly to expect 
Stability in man, wbo is "« tiOlisiMSt 
As 0 mero bubble ond Fragilo as « stalk I 
Why sbotild wo uttor waOings if a f*W“o, 

Composod of fire malerial olcmeatii, 

I* docotoposed by force of ita a***, 

And onco again resolved into its parts 
Tbo earth, the ocean, and tbe gods tbcinse ves 
Must periidi, bow should not (bo wor 
or mortnlfl, light as froth, otej ^ ., 

Of univewnl death and parish too (HL 

Afto, hari«g 
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After they have- out thoii* mouOiB Aod touoliod wntor, oow- 
duug, miiiitanf-Roodi ond |i]iicod tliotr foot on n Atono^ tboy should 

enter the boufto dowly (TIL 13, CL the aoeount of the fooenil proces* 
Bion ID the Gphyit-iiritinLB, pp. 196-^9^). 

Impurity caused by the t‘erem[inle« eonnected witli toudiiug. a corptAo 
(ilmm Itista for either tbiise nights or tou nights (IIL ifi. 

Cf. Atanii V. 59, tS^). 

Those t?rho presen-o this Law-book dJIigontly in their fnemories Eh nil 
obtain reputation in this \rorlJ ami fihall go to heaven (III. ^jo). 

IIo who repeats only three verses out of this lAw-hook at a S'rndiihn 
canees perpotuel aatisfaetloR to lib deported nnccatoi^j of thb there is 
no doult. A Br-lhnien may obtain merits a Kshntriya may become vie- 
torioiUp and a Yoiflya may become lith «i corn and money by preserving 
this book in his memory (IIL 333^ 333 )* 


The eiffhieen principal Code^ poskrwr to JIanu and 
Ydjnavalkyci- 

A list of oiighteen of the most impOTtunt of these has 
been giifoti at p. 203. They arc iiW exUot in some form 
or other, as desGribed l>y Colebrooke.^ Little or Bothing 
is known about the authorship of any one of them. They 
have ansen from the neeessily of frimiiiig new laws or 
modifying old ones to suit partieulox localities and parti¬ 
cular periods. In order to invest them with antiquity 
and autliority, they are all eighteen ascribed, like the 
Co^lea of Manu and Yajflavalkya> to various mythical 
inspired sages. The fact is, that although Jlann and 
Yajuaviilkyii still form the basis of Ilkidu jurisprudeuce, 
many of their laws are regarded by more recent Hindu 
legislators as only intendetl for the firjst three agea of the 
world, and tberefore as having no force, or superseded by 
others, in the present fourth and more degenerate Kali- 


^ See Frofewr E. B. CowdU’e isditioa of his Essays, vol. L pp 4fiS- 
470. The works or their nbridgmenta, MCrCbcd to eighteen 

inspired kw-giVers^ have been all printed at Cdkattm 
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yugft (see note 2, p. 178). Tims lie ftutbor of the work 
ascribed to Ifiirada ^ stty 3 

MflirLire with tbo widow of ft docaisod bnothor, tko dimgbto of 
cattlo in cntortniEing ffx^ih flcsb-Mcnt nt fvmoral ol«qoM», and tLo , 
ontmiMo into the tWhl order (or tbot of ft VSnnprRBllui, * *I.enc.t ) ftiw 
forbidden in the fourth flgt 

TIio foliowmg acts. oUowotl under certain circumstances 
by ancient law, are also forbidden iu tUe fourth age: 

l^ruihing any qilrituoas liquor, Otoh at a wligiotti 
rift of ft young married woman to nnothoT tridegitwm if hor hua 
Should dio wMo ftho is ftini a virgin i tho marriago of twiccston. man 
with womon not of tho Himo olflss j any intencOiiTM wuh ft lincfrW 
mnn who Lft» «a in a ship; the alaugbt*^' " 

hflcriSwp ^Cr 

And the author of ParitHara’a Code * affirms: 

The laws of rariouB ages a« diffetont. ^an^-Ij*-book ^ton^ ^ 
the Krita age, Gautama-ft to tho Treta, tlmt of ^ankha and Lihhita to 
the DTOFra. PSruiam’B Code to the Kali aga 

Many modem lawyers, however, regartl the whole of 
Smritl, beginning with Mann, os one, and assert tint the 
inconsistencies and contradictions it eoutama are all capable 

of eiplanation* , . 

I here annes a few particulars relative to the eiglrtecn 

principal Codes posterior to ilniiu and Yajijavalkya 

That attributed to A/rf,onoof Manu’a ton ErapF^ (I- 3 Sh« 

Jn vow®, nnd written in a style- « whl^ 

in vorse, and is rtgarded as an ascel lent troaliso, an nhn^ont of wh,^ 
ia rieo extant, 3- That of mrita, on the conlmiy. is m 
Ln abridged in a metrical form. 4- That of or Sukiu is m 

versci b asarihed to An-j^Va., one of ilanu'a PiajaFt« “<1 

(I- 3 S)- -A- conswltngof one huedrod verges, ^mment ^ 

kili-bha lta. b mythieally attributed to Tama {brother of Manu 

I Quoted by Sir W, Jones, rol. viil f- 153 - 

* As. for example, the SsuutnunanL 

J Quoted by Professor Stenxler in his prefnoe to Yiihavallg a. 
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Viui'fliiiTiita), rulor of the world of fpiritiL 7, Thiit o-f Apmfamki is in 
prow, but an abriiigideitit irt vom also oxiEts. 8. Sajinyiria'i Coda has 
alw a metrical nhridgmeot^ 9. law-tncatiso full end 

prspicuDiis, 10. ha^^ been abridged p and it is doubifol 

whether we possess Uio ahridgmont or the Code itaclf. 11, /^?froiara^a 
tneatifiO is wgarded by some as tho highest authority for the Knll or 
fourth ago of tho worhL It has been commented OU by irJidhftvii<!rtfya4 
I a. A kw-tr^tifio is ascribed to the celcbrat&i Farikara* 

ijs 14* Two wparato tracts in wrao by ^an^kha and LrAArVa e^tp but 
tlielr joint trontiBe in prose is the one usually dted by Kulluka and 
others. It is supposed to bo adapted to the Dwpaia age. 15. A Code 
in rorao of no special interest is attributed to Dfd^^ha, one of Manu''s 
ton PrajSpatiB (I. 35). 16, A prose treatiaa written in a clear style 

bears tbe name of £ 7 au/amn. Jt ia bald to hnvo been written for UiQ 
Trctd age. 17. STatatapa’s Coda in diio^j on [reliance and axpiatiaOf 
Thera is an abridgment of It In iSh Tlia treatise attributed to 

Yaiishtha, onotber of Mann's Fmj^potk (!< 35), is a mixture of pitiw 
and Terse. 


Of otlicr codes ascribed to various mythical lawgiTers 
in tbo Padma-pumt^^i it will he sufficieiit to meutiou 
those of Marie], Ptilastyo* BhrigUj Nilrada (Manu I. 35)^ 
Kasyapa, Visvamitni^ GargyOj Bnudliayaua, Paithiuasi, 
Sumautu^ Lokakahij Kiitljumi or Kuthumi, and Dlmmnya. 

Besides, there are a vast nmuher of legal treatises and 
comluentaties based on ancient codes b}^ modern kayers, 
whose works are current and more or less esteemed as 
autborities in different p;irts of Indiix They form five 
schools, of which I here give a brief account. 


I 7 *c Five Schools of /fiWw Lorn. 

These are the sclicx>k of—1. Bengal, 2, Ben area, 3, 
^Iithila (Sorth Behar and Tirhut), 4- Madrasi (Dmvi 4 a)t 
and 5, Bombay (Maha-rtlshlra)} There are certain 


^ I hiire coiuniltcd Mr. Herbert ODwelL's Tagoro Law Lectures, 
copiiffi of which hare nlwaya been kiadly giren to lua by the Seaate of 
the Calcutta UniT-eisity. 


p,,iJCa 
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books regarded ns special authorities in each of these 

priucipsil flcbools, 

I. Ill Bengal both ilanu and Yajiiavplkya are of courM 
held in great reverence as original sources of law, ’\Ye 
have already noted that the beat commentary on JInuu is 
one called :Maiiv-artha“muktavali, by KuUnka-bhat^ {see 
note 2, p. 213). There is also a commentary by iledhatitln 
(partially lost, and completed by another author); another 
by Goviuda*riija j another by Dliarani-dhara, Bhagnri, 
and others. To Yajiiavalkya belong at least four other 
commentaries besides the Jlitaksham, viz., that of Apa- 
mrka (which is the oldest of nil); of Sula-piiui (tmlled 
the Dipa*kalika); of Deva-bodha, nnd of Vi^va-rupa 
Sula-p5ni is also the author of a work on penance ami 
expiation. The Mitahshanl of VijnaijeSvaru^ is however, 
the principal commentary on Yajfiavalkyn {t»s befor« 
noticed). It is much studied in Bengal, but the cliicf 
authority in the Bengal school is a well-known work 
Bomewhat different in character and principles caUcil 
the Dilya-bha<m or * treatise on inheritance/ nsctibed to 
Jimhta-vilhaiiC* by some thought to have been a prince 
of the house of Silara, who cither composed this work 
himself or caused it to be eompUed rather earlier than the 
Iwgiunintr of the sixteenth century. It should he stated 
that Iwth the Jlitakshara and Duya-bhaga are d^elo{i- 
ments of, rather than commentaries on, Mann and Yiyna- 
valkya. Although they profess to be based on these 
aucient hooks, they sometimes modify the laws there pre- 
l>oanded to suit a more advanced social system. In other 


fiSrp, iid his may have bwu v^Tittei. as early os the ninth 

Colehrodka Jimiita-viihMia’* vroA ^ to havo 
been «dled Dharma-mtno, and only the chapter on inhenUnce « 


preserved* 
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cases tliej discuss doubtful points and supply oraifislons; 
while they, in theic turn, have been commented on by 
succeeding lawyers, whose works introduce still farther 
modifications on various important points,’ thus :— 

Tliroo principal oojntnontaries CD tlio MiUiJtiliarii (n* * aamcd, vis., 
tho g?<i byUiiTiT of VMiroivftitt-bliRtta (thought by ColebrOfjlto to bo os 
old HS the fourtccntb ccntuiy); a later work by Baliun-bhatta j nnd a 
thiid (called tho Pwrilikalieirii) by NflEda-pandita, who waa also tho 
author of tho work on adoption Ofthod Dntteia-mriDiimS and of tha 
Vaiiayttnll (sac next paga), Tho coininontarieft on tho Diiyn-hliSgii ara 
munetoufl. Some of thoso (published under tho patronage of FnLoanna 
Kumfu- Tbikur) too, that of ^rilrriahntt-torkriijmkam, whidi, with a 
tientise by Iho aamo nuthor called rjaya^knuna-Baji gralm, ia highly 
0Bte«ined in Bengal; that of S'rT-nalhadiiya-deJSmanj; that of Aiyuta- 
(‘okm^-nrrin} and that of Mahesi'am. Before any of these ought to 
bo placed the works of a'culebnited Brahman (who lived at the beginning 
of tlie sixteenth century), named Rnghii-iuuidnna, in about twenty- 
seven boots, OR ritaa and costoins and the timea of their obeormnee. 
Bis treatises, intended to oomniont on and support JiiniLto-Tuhana, ate 
culled Bmnd-tottvft, Tithi-taltva, itxv, the forruor including tho Vyava- 
hdiu-tattva and Baya-tattva.* 

2. As regards the school of Benares aud "Middle India it 
should be noted that the Milnksbaia of Vjjiiiinesvnia is 
acknowledged os an authority, and studied bj the ad¬ 
herents of this school, as it is to a certain extent by all 
five schools. But in the Benares school eextaiu popular 
commentariea on the MitakEhara, such as tlie \ira-niitTo- 
daya of Slitra-mi^ni and the Vivada-tarjidava of Kamala- 
karu, have great weight. 

3, In the Maithila school or that of Mithlla (North Bahilr 


^ Tho cortaintj we feel es to tlio of Lho texts of rtU tm- 

poTt&nt Sanskrit worke is duo to tho prtMrtioe of writiag comineiii&rios, 
which nlwajfl quote tho words of the orfgtmJ* and so prerent chamge*.. 
Ageiu, the aeouraej and ^erkulneucaa of the best cuiiiaieiiteries ei^ 
ficetiTod by other oomieentuiM on theto, 

* Printed at Celeutta ui iSaS^. Eft^hn-flaiidfteA is often colled SiflSTta- 
blmtti^irye. 
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and Tiflmt), liosideA the Code of Yajhavalkya with the 
l^litakshaTu, the Viviida-^imtiimapi bd<1 VyavahiTra'^intfi- 
monl of Vadospati Misra ^ are much studied; also the 
Vivuda-ratuakara of (Iinidesvara (who lived about 13^4) 
and the Vivoda-dnndra, composed by a learned female 
named Lakhimti-devfj who is said to have set the name of 
her kinsnmn, Misarfi*miera, to her own works. 

4. In the Drfividian or South-Indian school, besides the 
Mitaksharu, as before, there is the Sairiti-iSaadrika and 
Dattaka^iidrikil of Davana-bhntta; Mfulhavricarya’s com¬ 
mentary on Paraaara’s Code (called Para^ra-srariti-vyil- 
kb3''a); and Nanda-pandita’s commentary on Vishnu's Code 
(called Vaijayanti), and on PariliSara's Code, and his treatise 
on the law of adoption called Dattoka'dandrika. 

5. In the Western school (of Bombay and Mahu-rfishtra), 
besides the Mitiikahara, certain treatL^es by Niiakantha- 
bhiitta, particularly one called Vyavabara-maytikha,* have 
the most weight. 


* Often called MiHrik His work has beet traixElated by Brasainiui 
KiiiQjlr Thiikiirp imd printedl at CidcuLta in iStij. A eopy was JdndLj 
sent to me hy tbe transkton 

^ A tfanfilAtion of this by Mr* tL BoTTodaile of the Bambny Civil 
Sen*ice was publi&bodi at SuraL at the Miseion in i Sj j. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

IV^ The Itihftmfi oi" Epic Poems- — Tlu‘ RCiniuyaija? 


In Indin, literature, like the whole face of nature, is 
on a gigantic scale. Poetry, boru amid the majestic 
scenery of the Himalayas, and fostered in a climate which 
iiiiiamed the imaginative powers, developed itself with 
Oriental luxuriance, if not always witii true sublimity. 
Although the Hindus, like the Greeks, have only two 
great epic poems*—the lianiayat^a and MahiVbharata— 
vet to compare these vast compoaitions with the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, is to coiupore the Indus and the Ganges, 
rising in the snows of the world’s moat colossal ranges, 
swollen by numerous tributaries, spreading into vast 
shallows or branching into deep divergent channels, with 
the streams of Attica or the mountain-torrents of Thessaly. 
There is, in fact, an immcualty of bulk about this, as 
about every other department of Sanskrit literature, which 
to a European mind, accustomed to a more limited horizon, 
is absolutely bewildering. 


) A of ths matter of tMa cha|>ter aod of that en the MaIw 

bhimta waa deliTOTed by me ^ tL public Lecti;iro before the UisiTensity 
of Oicferdf on the 9th of May Alterwitrds publiiahed in n 

little work called * IndUo Epic Feotry,* which is aow out of print, 

^ I am here ^cpeokUig of that form of epic poetiy whidi mey he called 
natural oml epoDtaneous os dktin^tiiglied from urtiliciaJ. Whether the 
Indiati Epics (Itihnsu) or eyeu the Elmd can bo otiictly said to auswer 
Ariatolle^s dehoitlon of Kpoe, is another quesibiu Artifiehsl epic 
poemn (Karyae) are not wanting ld later Sanshiitt and specimens will 
he giTeti in. a subsequent chapter. 

ja& 
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Nevertbeless, a sketch, however imperfect, of the two 
IndinKi Epics cau acarcety fail to interest OccidcDtal 
scholars; for all trne ijoetry, whether European or Asiatic, 
, must have features of resemblance ; ami no j>oeiij3 could 
have achieved celebrity in the Enat as these have done, 
had they not addressed themselves to feelings and affec¬ 
tions coraiiiOti to human nature, and belonging alike to 
Englishmen and Hindus, 

1 propose, therefore, in the next three chapters, to give 
a brief general idea of the character and coutente of the 
Samiiyana and Maha-hhilmta,' comparing them in some 
importnut particulars with each other, and pointing out 
the most obvious features of similarity or difference, 
which must strike every classical scholar who contrasts 
them with the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

It is, of course, a principal chamctcristic of cinc poetry, 
AS distio^ttished from lyrical, that it should concern itself 
more wuh external actiaii than internal fecliDg^ It is 
this whleU makea Epoa the naturul expression of curly 
uiitiouul Jifc» When ceutmiDa of trial have turned the 
mind of nations mwards, and men begin to i^pcculate,, to 
reason, to ehiborate language and eukivate ^cicncCi there 
may be no laek of ratined poecty, but the ftpoiitancoua 
production of epic song at that atage of national 
enco,, as Impossible for an octogenaiiun to delight in the 
giants and giaut-killm of his cbildliocxl. The Kamayaiifl 
and Maha-bhilmta then, as reflecting tlie Hindn ebaracter 
in ancient timcSj may bo expected to abound in stirring 
incidents of exaggerated heroic action. 

Songs in oeiebrafcion of great heroes were probably 
current in India quito as early as the Honierie poems in 


* A more compliTtfi anitljBia of th* and Malii-hliimtA waa 

giv<3ii by m0 at the end of tho little work called 4 ndEiai Epic Foetiy/ 
and will probably bo reprinted with addJdonfi hereafter^ 
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Greece. No nLeutioiiji indeed, is made of Rilma, Arjuna, 
and Yudbi-ahthlra in tbe hymm of the Rig-¥eda, but the 
deeds of Indra and other goda and heroes^ who were sup¬ 
posed to protect the more civilized Ary as from the bjir- 
barons An-ilryae, are there narrated and lauded, and it 
h in the songs compared in their praise that we may 
trace the foreslmdowings of Indian epic poetry* Again, 
wo know that Itiliasas, or legendary narratives, were 
recited orally at the period w^hen the Grihja Sutras 
and ilanu were composed (sec p. 195; not® ^ ^^71 

and p. 249). Such narratives doubtless recounted the 
adventures of the popular heroes of the period, with 
all the warmth of colouring natural to writers whotae 
imagiuations were stimulated by an Eastern climate and 
euvironments; but it is scarcely credible that they could 
have achieved much popnlarity had they not rested on a 
basis of historical truth* 

It is certainly likely that at some early date^ not long 
after the first settlemeut of the Arj-an races in the country 
of the five rivers, rivd tribes of immigrants, called Kurus, 
advancing from that region towards the plains of Hindu¬ 
stan, contended for supremacy. !t is, moreover, probable 
that soon after their final oecupation of the G.ingetie 
districts, a body of invaders headed by a bold leader, and 
aided by the ivarliko but uncivilized hill-tribes, forced 
their way southivards into the peninsula of India as far 
as Ceylon. The heroic exploits of the chieftains in both 
casea would naturally become the theme of epic poetry, 
and the wild Aborigines of the Yindhya and neighbouring 
bills would be poetically converted into monkey^^ while 


^ Stmbo (XV. 1^) relntes thst on & pariiculoLr occoson a large niunber 
uf monkeya eanie out of a wood and Etood opposite tbo 
troopa, who Boeiog thcin appaJ^Eitly in mllitjuy art&y, mistook 

thoJn for a tiHil fttxiiy aiid prejAmJ to attack tbvta aa eiw'icaifia. 
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the powerful prc-Aryoii races of the south would be repre¬ 
sented os many-headed ogrea and bloodthirsty demous.t 


^ Wa mi 3 Jt b6 oLTefui not to confound tho great IlriLvitliAn mcea 
occupying the JiliadriLri Presi^Jeacyanrl HpenkiugTainltT&laga, XanurRfie^ 
and MftlayiUiUUH with the iinciviUzed a.bgri|£jitiiil tribes foiaTid on the hilbi 
and in the jnaglfis of India, Tbo Driividian racai {prohmbly symbolized 
by the Euvsiifts and VibbwhJUTJws of epic poetry) wens the proeursors of 
the Sfirudtrit-apeaiEiiiig Arj-rtnap and poeeibly Wi their origin in the sumo 
districts of Contml whence they imtnigtatwl by tbo wime rnauntnin- 
passes into tHo P^^kjJib and T^^orthern ladio^ Theyfmay hn^o p«rtLilly 
nmnlgamuted with the fwlvnncing Ary^aiu^ but were mostly ^rivoti south- 
warrls. There they Rttainod u considemble ladepeudout civiltzatiotif 
Their language?^ lilthougli oventnally uinre or less intormingleci with 
SaiiKkrit words, nre agglutinaLing (t-ommouly called TanUiiMi} in struc¬ 
ture, nnd posseitsna extenpiva and important litemfuro of their own. 
On the ptber hand, the hilhfcribefl and others {aadi am were ayiuboli^ 
hy the monkey-artniesi of Hfinumat)—the Goiids of Central luJifi, the 
Bhilfl cf the hllla to the west of the GoniiE, the KhopiLs or Kus of the 
easteni districts of Oondvilnji and the ningcM south of Ons^ the 
Santhab and KoIb of the hilhs to the west of Eengal, the Khiinma and 
Garos nf the eoj^-tem hoeder—are the pineseut ropreeentstives of numerous 
wild Tartnr trCbcs who Bwnrined into India nt various epochs, some of 
them probftbly coming rroin Chinese Tartaiy and Tibei, nnd talcing 
the course of the BrabraB-putm into BenguL These speak au infinite 
numboT of ilifforont dialects and are nlmoat all mutually uuintelHglble. 
If thu term Turanian h; to embrace racoaao widely separated by language 
and eustomfl na the DmvidLans and Tariena hi! I-tribes of IndU, the 
sooner it is expelled from Lbo vocabulary ef philologists and ctbtiologista 
the better. At any rate, there must be two great closi^ of Turanian 
Ungnngeis the North and tho South t the former cowprLiing the three 
aifttere Tungusic (or Mrmtehu), ^fougoh and Turfcbiu besides Somoyedio 
nnd Finnish, while the latter takes in Tibetaiit Siamese, and 

the Dravidian language!?; tho monosyllabm Chinese standing, os it werci 
between tlm twa Perhaps the diaierta of the HliUiilayan tribes have, 
of nil biU-ilidcGU, the best title to b® ranked among the South Turanian 
class. Dr. CiiJdwelh in hi9 valuable Comifcormtive Grammar of the South- 
Indian IjLoguagas, has ditcuased the alEUation of the Drividiaii family 
wiLh great ahility. lie considers that the Dravidian* were the hist 
Inbabiianls of Indiin and that they were driven aouthwanls by other 
in^^adere, who wore afterwania subdued by the A ryams. The rude dialecti 
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These raceSj who are called An^rya^ *ignobk,^ in op{Hifii- 
tioD to Ar^cLj ^noblcj* had been gradually driven south- 
wards or towards the hills by the Aryan settlers* 'JTiey 
probably made great resistaucc in the North at the time 
the ]Rig-vcda was composed* They ate there called 
Dasyus^ Yatadbanas, &e.^ and descril^ed as motiBtroiiB in 
form, godlessj mbmnaUp haters of Bmhmaus, disturbers of 
sacred rite^* eaters of human and horse flesh (Rtg-veda 
S. Bjt 16 t Muir's Texts JI, 435). In the epic poems they 
are gcnendly calkd Eaksbasas or evil demonSp the rckot- 
less enemies of gCKls and good men and of all sacred ritesL^ 


of the more Bciutlicre bill-tri1ip« are partuiny connected with the Dm- 
vidtem, especbilly the Tnda, Kota (twp dialects of the Nsl-giii hllLt)^ 
Goiid, and Khcnd (Kn), The RamQiiiee and mewt the Koratmrs 
i^peak a patoia of Telugii. The ^tnlo am-iArs (*hilthing*') of the 
i^nthem ChaLa Rp4iak partly corrupt Malayilam and comipt TamU. 
Tljo or speak a tiialoct of Hitidej^nl. Among tha 

Ikarharoaa tribes of tho South are iiiEi^ludod tJie Vedar^ of the fore^ of 
Ceylon* 

^ In ons pLooe (Hataayana llT. 1. t|) they &m dej^rii^ed ns blacky 
with woolly hair atid tldck lipiv Tlio following is ftcim [It* i, ajj dw?*: 
*■ M^iii-davoering Ritkahajiaji of vaTiDi.is nhape^ and wild beoj^ts dwoll in 
this vast for^L They haraafS the devotees la the KettlemEnts, T^cse 
slinpolcj^ and ill-looking tnom^ters testify their ahicKtiiiTiable character 
by %tuioiia cruel and terrifo dispiayp of it. These houee-bom wretches 
{aH-Jri/n) perpetmto the greatest ontrages, L-hatiging their ehapeii 
and hiding in the thickets they deliglit in terrifying devotees* They 
caiit aveay the samUeLd ladles and vciciela pollnte tha 

cooked ohlationSp and dedlo the offeringH with bloocL They utter 
frightful eounda in the c&rfl of the foitbftik’ %'^ir^hDf a Bakshasop is 
aoid (Hatnayaiui 111. viL 5; Muir 11. 4^^) in be * like a mountain- 
peak* with long \eg^ a huge bodyp a crooked hopOj hideous eye«, a long 
faevp pendent belljj &o,, like E^th with an ojtcs inouth*^ The Nisbildos 
of the FuHLtms, though detwribed as dwarfish, have aimilar featuius, and 
are no doubt Intended for the pame race. In the oame wayp in dt^Kril^ 
ing races unknown to the Cireeka, soch as the Cyclop^u, LiicstrygoiiH^ 
Centaurit >Scc;, Ifcmer and other Grecian writers are given to exaggere^ 
ticxm and relate the moet absurd fablea. 
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It is to tbe subjugatioH of these non-ArjaD races by heroic 
Aryan leaders who were Kshatriyas^ as well as to the rivalry 
between different tribes of the Rettlera themselves, that we 
owe the circumstances out of which the two groat Epics 
arose^ Whether the celebrated Aryan warriors of the 
RajuayaEia aud ]llaba*bhrirata w^ero identical with tliose 
of the Itilmsas of which mention is made in the Grihya 
Sutras and in Alanu (HI. 252} cannot Ijo proved ; but this 
much is clear^ that the exploits of the three 
Axjnna, &c.j became, soon after ilouu^s time* the theme 
of songp and that these heroes were in the first iustanee 
represented as merely men of great strength and prowess, 
whose powers, however extraordinar)", were not more than 
human. Tlie ortd dcseriptious of theLr deeds and adven^ 
tures by public reciters formed the original l>aEiis of the 
tw^o great Epii^s, aud were naturally the pcanliar property 
of the Kshatriya and conquering edass^ Probably these 
narratives were in the first msttxuce delivered in prosCf 
which became gradually interspersed with tho simplest 
forms of metre, such as tluit called Anushtubh or Sloka*^ 
It is easy indeed for the most cursory reader of the 
Ramayana and Maha-bharata to trace a substratum or 
basis (ntifia) of simple hendc narration underlying the 
mass of more recent accretiona^ But to ivhat date is 
this first framework of the poems to be referred! And 
again—When occurred that first process of bdihmaiiixjng 
which ubsenred aud transformed its origmai character? 
Aud lastly—When was the struct arc completed and the 


^ Tho oldest port of tbo l^fiihu-hbaratA has a /iectio-n oatiroly in 
pros^ (&C4B noto ij p 310* ijjvftJutiaTi of the Sloka is attributed 

to Ynlmiki, the itsput^Ml author oF the Rimilyjum, with tho object 
doublle&s of oobibli&hiii^ his olaims- to ho rsgsrdedi ntf Cftio oF the 
earlioftt and toa$t aaicient of indion foetsL Thb metre is found in 
the Vodn. 
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whole work mouldeii into a form aimilar to that we now 
possess t 

With raganl to the first of those questions, 1 hsTo 
now to submit five reasons in support of the view that 
the curliest *or prc-hiuhmanical composition of both Epics 
took place at a period not later than the fifth century 
6.0-, as follows :— 

1, Tho Raijjiijajia records no caso of In tbe 

wife of PhJ,iiJUp is mads innnoliitii liorsolf with her hoabond/ 
And that four wiv^M of \rEisu-devft and same of Kalina’s wiToa do the 
eainc \ ^ but it is rcmArkuble tJuit none of the numerous widows of tUo 
skin heroes sro lopr^ntod as luirnin^ tliemrtelvea in the fiamo nmnner. 
This shows tliat tho pmetice of Sikti bogiiiDiiig to be iattodueed in tho 

North-west of Indb n«ir tbePoiipb(wlioriO! wo know it pi'ovailed nliout 
joo voaysi hut that it Isad not at the time of the earliest oomposa* 
tion of the RemitjariA reached the more eastem diet«eta, But if onn 
Kpie records no Satl, and tho otiior only rare c3i«*“notwith5tjn.nding 
the DLimerone opportunities for referring to tbo pmetice oBbnl^ by 
the circmiiitanoea of the plot—it follows that we ought to pkcci the 
laying down of tho first Imes of both compoaitioTis before tho third 
century when we know from Siogastlienes that it prevailod 

generally even na far east as lUagadha. 

3, The first cooHtrticlion, or, so to speak, * first easting* of tlie stories 
of Eaina and of tha F.iii(kviiB m poems with definite plotitf soema to 
bave been pre-buddhistic quite m olearly aa it was pEe-briUiuianicsl—by 
which I maan^ that it took place anterior to the actual establishment 
of BnddbLsm as n riral eystom^ Only one direct mention of Buddhii 
and Bitddliism occum in tbo BJonJiyiina, and the vctsoiif in which it 
cNcctitw (IL cTui- 30—38)1 and In which Bnddba is ooinparod to a thief, 
are admitted to he an IntatpaLatlon nnd not pert of the original poem. 
Noi' can it he proved that, any such diiect reference occurs In the origiiial 
Maba-bh^ta. Nevcrtholes&i there are aimierous allusions (not bearing 
tbo stamp of Inter additions) in both Epics* cspociaBy tho Latterp to that 
deyelopment of mtionalistio inquiry and Buddhistic scepticism, whicb 
W0 know commenced about 50a years b^c.^ 


^ Adi-parran 4896. See also 3030. 

3 Matiaala-parvan 194^ 249. 

® Note partirularty the infidel doctrines expn^ssd by tJio Brahman 
JuTiUl (soo p. 331), and Book I- 12, of the BengiUE recension of the 
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3. U IB ovidtnt from tho Aioku inscription* tltnt tbo lingiiog® of tho 
mflOT of tbe people in IlindOirtiTi in tlio third wsotaiy B-c. wan not poi* 
RAiUthrit. It consisM rather of n rarirty of provincial Sftn*kntie 
dialects, to which the goneral nnino of Pndirit in applied. If, th«i, the 
first mlartion of these popalar poems had takon place es late ns the 
thiid ceetuiT, i* it likely that some form* of Prakrit would not Imvo 
been intradocwl into the dialogues aial allowed to ivmain thet*, w wo 
find has been done in the di-amas, the oldest of which the 
kaliltii^n scaieely be much leler than the second century B.c.f It 
ia true that the langmigo of the original story of bah Epics, ea trace¬ 
able in the present texts, ie generally simple l^akpt, and by no m«^ 
elaboMle or artiedal; but lliie is just wbat might have Wn nndw- 
Btood by the majority of the pcopla about five centunee ac., before the 
langnace of the people had become generally prakriticii^. 

4 When the stoir of the poems was fkrat put togrtlicr in a eontlnuou* 
form it is dear that the Dekhan end more westerly and southerly 
^Jds Ilf India had not been ocenpied by the Aryana. But wo know 
from the Asoka inMriptiona that the empire of the kings of Magailha 
and Prdibothni in the tlihd centuiy radiated in nil directions, as 
ioscriptiona are found in the Paijah, at Delhi, in Kutlack, and as far 

nest as Gujarit. , * .1. 

5. The Greek writer, Dion C%ryB09tninD8. who was bora about the 

middle of the first contucy, and was espenally honoured by the empetor 
Tisiian, mentions (Or. LIU. S 55 > 

pwinis, recited by tlie Hindus, which had b«n copied or translated from 
Homer. Tlie« atatementa, a* Prafesaor Leasen ha* shown (Ind. Alt. 
IlL 346), must have been taken from the accounts of Megasthen^ 
who lived at the court of Sandra gapte (see note i, p: 314). 'They indi* 
cote that poeme rasemhling the Hind were current m India at Iwt an 
early ns the llriid or fourth century n-C., though it by no mean* fellowa 
that the Hindu poeta berran-ed a eingle idea from Homer.* 


BEmaya^ wbeiro fframai»ns, or Buddhist mendicants, aiu mentioned 

(see also p tii). i„ - j - ' 

I The pnssago in Dion ChrysOBtomQs is e* follows t Ov<n «ni 

rav'Onif**' ifi ms le^irtfa* 

H aai (Beisko'e Eiiit, p. * 53 )- " 

diBWMition among Kntnpean schnlara to regard the Hiedos asdestrtute of 
all originality. I cannot but agree with ProfcBtor Las^n that Mega*- 
tlienw was mistaken, though obviously thestory of the great war baw«n 
the rival tribeii, and thet of the ewrying nil of Sita by a South-In^n 
chief, have, of course, point* of teseiublanco to the Umd, which may have 
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These points seem to merit eonsidemtion in fixing 
500 RO. iifl an approximate date for the first or pre* 
briihmanical and pre-buddhistie versiaus of the two poems. 
The names of the authors of these original vei-aioris appear 
to have perished* unless it be held (which seems highly 
improbable) that tlie story of Rama must he assigned to 
VsUmiki from its very first eristence as a Kavya. 

AVe come next to the second stage of their construction* 
We have suggested the fifth eerstury b.c. as the probable 
date of the rise of Erithmanism, os depicted in JIanu 
(see p. 207), and with it of Buddhistic scepticism* The 
ambitious BrilhaumSi. who aimed at religious and intel¬ 
lectual BupreniacVi gmduaJly saw tlie policy of converting 
the great national Epics, wdiich they could not suppress, 
into instrument for moulding the po|iular mind in accord¬ 
ance with their own pattern. Possibly, too, they may have 
hoped to turn them itito im[>ortant engines for arresting 
the progress of Buddhistic rationalism. Accordingly, I 
conjecture that in the fourth century s.c* they commenced 
recouBtructing and remodelling the tw^o great Epics* 
They proceededj in short, to brfihmanize w'hat was before 
the property of the Kshatriya or warrior caste* This 
process w^as of coume committed to poets who were 
BrahmanSp and w'as not completed all at once* Those 
songs which described too plainly ihe independence of 
the military caste, were modified, obscured by allegory* 
and rendered improbable by monstrous fable and mytho- 


tbe of plagmiiam* TLo RuffiDTLiigs; of king Dbrita-r^ftbtrA 
mo likfl those of FriMiL, imd tbo limiDiitAtiDnA of the wives of the Klaiii 
heroes after the buttles between the snd Kaumvo^ liike 

these ol llecaiba end Andronmehe, while the martiAl deed^ of Arjimn 
and Dnrjodliuui itssemhle those of Achilles and Hector. Acootdiiig to 
Professor AVeber the passuge in Dion contains the earliest notice by 
other wiiletfl of the Indian epic poems. He lUf inol^'over, of opinion 
tliat the Indian poets really toalc from Homer,, 
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logical embcUiahiiictita, Any circuniatance wiiicb apparcd 
opposed to the Brahmanlcal system, wiw speciously ex- 
plaltied awav, glossed over, or myatiGed.’ If unbelievers, 
like Jilvflli, 'were brought ou the scene, It was only that 
their arguments might be refuted, and their characters 
reprobated (sec ji, 351)- The great Kshatriya dynasues 
were made to trace back their origin to Briihmamcal sages 
(sec p, 344)- Kings were alloivcd to undertake nothing 
except under the direction of Brahman mintsters, while 
the great heiocs themselves were not really Kahatriyos, 
or even human beings, hut emanations of the Deity, 

In tire ease of the KTimayaps, tlie unity of the story 
was never broken by calling in the aid of more than 
one author, whose name vras \almifci, and who must 
have completed the task single-handed. Hence it never 
lost its character of a Kiivya, or poem, with a clear 
and coherent plot. On the other hand, the hrrihmauizing 
of the story of the great war between the Papdavaa and 
Kuuravaa seems to have attracted a succession of poets, 
who iu ter wove their own compositions into the original 


‘ Thu» wLen kilts a boy whUo Imuting (see p, 345), tbo 

dvLng yotith » iiuwlfs to explain that, ft hermit soHi, lio tio 

Brihpiui, tbertby relieTipg the tmg fnam iho guilt of ErTihniftnioLde, 
which, occording to Montii wm impfUidonftblo oitbtr in thiii world or 
the next (Mftnu TJl L 5si fiomunt of the Tiototj 

of tbo Kwlifttrijft Eamft-6ftndm over thn EHiiiman Faraiti-ramar—ibo 
mythical ebampiem of the Rucerdotil cafit*—is sartoundeii with a Imse 
of myirtitLsm 32% tioto 2* ^ 34?)^ wbUo th£» opifiode- which 

rekte^ ftt full Viir^itm'a quarrel with tho grant s^nt Viwinhtlm* 
ftnd the fmeccas of thd former^ though m Kabiitriyft, in ol&ynting him¬ 
self to ft BTfthmRn'rt nuik, mtrodueas the wiido*t hyperbola* with the 
mniiif€<8t object of investing the pewifion of n Bruhnwin with uiuip- 
proiiclmble grandeur, and dotemng others from attonipt^ in tho same 
direction (me ^ 361)* 

“ King Dasftmtlift in the Tbitftiyftiui is doscKbod bb sunnonniod by 
Brubman miniKterB {«e p. 34^?)- 
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texture of the work, ao that ita indiviiluality, and even the 
name of ita first author, disappeared under the constant 
accession of new matter. Heiicc we must suppoae, in the 
case of the Mnha-bharata, more than one Brahmaiucal 
redaction and amplification, which need not be oasunied 
for the completion of tho Ranjayntio. Moreover, the 
great mnaa of ever-increasing materials under which the 
original story of the Pandavos became almost lost to view, 
and under ivhich the title to the name Kiivva merged 
In that of a rambling Itihiisa, had to be adjusted and 
arranged by an imaginary compiler, called Vyiisa. 

The first orderly completion, then, of the two poems in 
their brahmanized form, may have niken place, I think, 
in the ease of the Pamaya^a about the beginning of the 
third century B.C., and in the case of the Maila-bharata 
(the original story of which is possibly more ancient than 
that of the Kamfiyana) still later,—perhaps as late as the 
second century b.g. The posteriority of the brahmanized 
Mahii-bharata may be supported by the more frequent 
allusions it contains to the progress of Buddhistic opinion^ 
aud to iutercourae with the Yavanas or Greeks, who had 
no considerable dealings with the Hindus till two or three 
centuries after Alexander's invasion.^ 


^ ^ ^ndiii study of Professor ItVobor's writiagE, and espooiaUT of 
the nproductiGD of Iw view* lately put forth in the * Lndjoa Anti- 
quiiry,’ line I«<1 mo to modify to a wrtam ojrtent Ih* ctAtements ia my 
I^rturo 00 ' Indian Epii; Poetry,' deliv'crod May 5, ; but I cannot 

agree in thinking that tli« work of Viilmlki m to be referred to iis late 
a date a* the beginning of tbo CHiristiui ere. Nor can I concur in 
the opinion that tho RumHyana ia later thitn, and to a certain ertent 
a copy of the Buddhist atony of Rima, called DuBaretba-jotata, m 
which Rima is repieHutod as tho hrethcr o( Sitii, and in which there 
are certain vereeo almost identical with rerees in the pwaient text of 
tho Bumriya^ Nor do I think that tho great Indian Kpio haa been 
dovoloped out of germs furniahod by this or any ether Buddhistic 
legends. Still less «ui 1 give in my bdlieeian to the tfaeoiy thut the 
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It is, however, necessary to refer the final couBtruction 
of both poems in their present form to a third and still 
later epoch, and even to assign portions cf them to the 
early centuries of our omi era, if we are to accept as 
integral jMirts of the two Epics sneb a supplement to the 
Bamriynija as the Uttara-kau<]»f anti such additions to the 
Maba-bharataasllie Bliagavad-gitii and Hsri-vaoda, as well 
as those later episodes which identify Kama and Krishna 
with the Supreme Being. And here ogjiin in this final con¬ 
struction of both poems, we must bear in mind, that the 
deification of Hiima represents an earlier stage of Vish^u- 
worship than that of Krlihi^a; and iliat the llTimayaija, os 
now ]iresented to us, contains far fewer recent additions 
thsti the Maha-bhiiratx 

My reasons, tiicrefore, for placing the first Brfihmauical 
construction of the two Indian Epics in the third and 
second century B-C* respectively, and for commencing an 
account of epic poetry with the story of Bam a, rather than 
with that of Prindavaa, will be clear. It must ho roraem- 
bered, however, that the priority of one poem over the 
other cannot be made to rest on any certain chronological 
basis. Indeed, the Maliu-bharata describes a eotiflict he^ 
tween rude colonists in a district nearer to the earUeat 
settlements of the Atyniis, while the RTimfiyaua ia con- 
certied with a more established kingdom (Eosala), and a 
more civilized and luxurious capital city (Ayodbya). 

Before commencing our summary of either story it will 
be desirable to note more pnrticukrly when and hoW' the 
doctrine of divine incarnation was imported into both 
poems, imparting to them that religious and sacred 

Hindu KpioB twit ideas from the Homerw poenu ; or to the fliiggBstitui 
of Mr. ToJboya Whealor, that the sKJiy of the RiiniiijWM was iaTented 
to give expression to the faostae feelmg and contention between the 
Braliinans end BuddlOste of Cejkn, alleged to bo reprosonted by iho 
RnkshasaeL 
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character which they have ever ainco tetaioed, and which is 
a dieliagukhiPg feature in compariDg them with the epic 
poetry of other nations. We know from the atatementa 
of ^[egasttienedj preserved in Strabo ami Diodorus, ttifit 
the worabip of Vishiiu in his heroic iiicamntions prevailed 
in {Iiudu9tiia abont 300 yeura before Christ (see note, 
p, 276), The deificaiioti of great men probably began 
with the desire of tbe Brahmans to incorporate the most 
emiueut: Kshatriya heroes into their system. It pro¬ 
ceeded, however, from necessity nithcr than from any 
wish to do honour to the warrior Ciiste. Tbe Buddhistic 
movement in India had broken down the Braiimanical 
monopoly and introduced a rival principle. Some counter¬ 
acting anti equally popular expansion of religions creed 
aeomed essential to the very existence of Bfahmanism, 
and it became absolutely necessary to present the people 
with deities of their own as a counter-attraction to Bud¬ 
dhism. Henee tbe previously human heroes Rama and 
Krishr^a were exalted by the Brahmans to divine rank, 
and even Buddha himself was, in the end, adopted into 
their system and represented as one of the ten incarna- 
tious of the god Vishuu*^ 

But tbe idea of divine incarnatton h[id taken pos.'^ssion 
of the Hindu miud still earlier. It is probable that in 
that primeval couutry, where the ancestors of Greeks aud 
Hindus had their common homo, men saiis6ed their first 
religious instincts by idealizing and worshipping, under 
tio defined form and without precise ritual, the principal 
forces and energies of nature—the air, the rain, the wind. 


1 undaimted! Rnd paracioal strengtli wO! ^w^yB 

find worshippers in Indm. It Lt iwinled timt a, numbor of 
HindoB oonmieTiced wor&bipping tta Jiute John Nichol^n, one of the 
imd noblost of moo, under th$ imine NihlcU Sojn. He endoE- 
vtrarwi to put a &top to the nbaurditjp but they pendfited io their 
worship notwithfitandlng. 
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the atom, the fire, the sun—the clemoata on which, aa 
nn agdculturiil and pastoml race, their welfare depended. 
This \vsiA the e arlieat religion of oatune which the Aryan 
family carried with them vvhea they first left their iionio, 
and which they cherished in tlicir wanderings; and iti 
this w*e may trace the germ of their subsequent religious 
systems. When they had settled down in new resting- 
places, their religious cravings naturally found utterance 
in prayers, hj'mns, and a simple form of ritual, lieligion, 
or a sense of dependence on a higher Power, and a desire 
to rcali^se his presence, grew with their growth and 
strengthened with their strength. But in all ages and 
countries the religion of the mass of mankind rapidly 
assumes an anthropomorphic character. A richly peopled 
mythology arose in India and Greece as naturally as 
poetry itself. The one was the offspring of the other, 
and was in fact the poetical expression of those high 
nspimtiona which marked the Aryan character. Soon the 
Hindu, like the Greek, uiiguidcd by rlirect revelation, 
personifictl and deified not only the powers of external 
nature, but all the internal feclinga, passions, moral and 
intellectual qualities and faculties of the mind. Soon he 
began to regard every grand and useful object as a visible 
maoifestatiou of the supreme Intelligence presiding over 
the universe, and every departed hero or benefactor os 
n mere rcfiection of the same all-wise and omiiiprcsent 
liuler. UcDce, to give expte^on to the varied attributes 
and functions of tins great Being, thus visibly manifested 
to the world, both Hindu and Greek peopled their pan¬ 
theons with uumcrou.s divino and setni-divjne creations, 
clothing them with male ami female forms, and inventing 
in connection with them various fanciful and often mou- 
attouB myths, fables, and allegories, which the undis- 
criminatiug multitude accepted as realities, without at all 
understanding the ideas they symbolized. In India we 
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are able to trace back the dev'clopment of tbcse anthiopo- 
morphie ideas to tbeir source in the Kig-veda, and thence 
follow them step by step through Manuj the epic poems^ 
and Purauas. In the Rsg-veda a god Vish^iu is often 
named os a manifestation of tbe Sohuf^ energy, or rtither 
as a form of tbe Sun i and the point which dtstinguishee 
him from the others is his striding over the heavens m 
three paces* supposed to symbol!ice the three stages of 
the Sun’s daily cour^ in his ri^ingf culminating, and 
fietiing (sec note ip p. 329)* Subsequently he takes a fore- 
most place among the twelve Adityas* or twelve distinct 
forms of the Sun in the twelve months of the year. lu 
the Brahmauas he is identified with saerilce (FayVia), 
and once described as a dwarf {Vtlnmrta; Satapatha- 
brulimaijiia XIY. i* i, 6p 1 . 2* 5* 5). lu Maniip Brabmaiip 
the universal Soul* is represented as evolving bis essence 
in the form of Brahma* the Creator of all tiimgs, and 
various other visible manifestations of the Deity are re^ 
cognized, os in the Veda, In Book XIL 121* Vishijiu and 
Ham ( = 6iva) are mentionecl as present in the human 
body* the former imparting movement to its muscles* the 
latter bestovung streuglh* 

In all this* however, there was not enough to satisfy 
the cravings of the human heart: for a religion of faith 
in a personal god—a god sympathizing with humanitVi 
and even with the louver forms of animal life, loviu*^ idi 
his creatures* interested in their afTairs, and ever at hand 
to assist thorn in their difficulties. Nor, on the other 
liaud, was there sufficient to meet the demands of other 
constituent parts of niau^s complex nature for a religion 
of activity and good works ; of austerity aud subjugation 
of the pa^^ious; of contemplation and higher spiritual 
knowledge^ Soon* therefore* the great Spirit of the 
universe began to be viewed still more anthropomoi- 
phically* through the medium of man's increasing sub- 
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jectivitY, as a Being who net only created man but 
condescended to human aynapatliles, and placed himaelf 
in the closest counection with all bis creatures, wliether 
gods, men, or animals. 

But firet arose the inquiry why and how this great 
Being willed to create at all ? To account for this it was 
conceived that when the universal and infinite Being 
Brahma (jmhh. cfise 0/ the neut. /JtTnAman)—the only 
really existing entity, w^holly without form and unbound 
and unaffected by the three Gur^as or by qualities of any 
hind (pp. Ss, to;) —^wished to create for his own enter¬ 
tainment the phenomena of the universe, be assumed 
the quality of activity (rajm) and became a male person 
as Brahmtl («ow. citse mase.) the Creator. Next, in the 
progress of still further aelf-evolution, he willed to invest 
himself with the second quality of goodness as 

VishRU the Preserver, and with the third quality of dark' 
ness as ^iva the Destroyer. Tins development 

of the dfjctrine of triple manifestation (irt-Boirri'), which 
appears first in the bmhmauieed version of the Indian 
Epics, had already been adumbrated in the Veda m the 
triple’form of fire (sec p. 15). the triad of gods, 

Agni,Surya, and Indra (sec note, p. 16); and iu other 

ways.* 1 j- 

In fact the Veda, rather than Mann, was the source ot 

the later incarnations (see notes, pp. 326-329). It was the 
Vedic Vishim (connected with Shrya, ‘the Sun’) who 


1 In 1I.0 KsunSta-Munli^a™ It. 4. hftvfl ilia following 
pr3ic >ri*htet! 

up*!,u»h^ ‘Hail 10 of tripla ferm, who l*fa« 

crenUon wnflt nml-lc Soul, attd iJterwiwdfl unJwweut for the 

dLqtdbutioQ of tbe tbroc Gunoii,^ 

* Tlie thirty three gede (3 multiplied hy i 1 ) af tbe Big vedu ((nWar 
eiWn^nVrfoe^MrV I- 34. i«i t 4 S, *) P«at U. the -an.e ,d« of 

triple rFi*Jijfo«ftaticpcL ^ 
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bccaido Vidlipu tho worlJ-preacrvcr, while Ruclra (connceteO 
with ladm snd the Maruts), the god of tempeata, hctame 
the world-diasolver ^ivu. Under the latter form, tlic 
Supreme Being is suppoeed to pass from the operation 
of creation and presemition to that of destruction, these 
three separate acts heiug asaignod to separ;dc deilies who 
are themselves finltOj and obey the uiiiversH'd law of dis¬ 
solution at the end of a Kalpa (see note 3, p. 330), when they 
again become merged in simple Soul {itt ra/fr/niaij). But as 
it was essential that even the gtxl of dissolution should eon- 
necE himself with humanity, and aa, according to a funda¬ 
mental dogma of Hiiidfusm, nil death leads to new life, 
all destruction to reproduction, it w:is natural that the 
latter Operation should be chosen as the Jink of coiiueetiou, 
rather than tho former. Ilia function of destroyer is, 
therefore, iuterchauged w'ilh that of creator (note 3, 
P- 3 =j) i himself is called ^iva, ‘ the Auspicioua,' uud 
his character is oftener typified by the reproductive Lin-ga 
(without necessary iniplicatiou of sensual ideas) than by 
atiy s^nnhol of destmetioD. Under this image, in fact, he 
is generally w-orshipped in Indiad Nevertheless, he is also 
represented in human form, living in the Hinifilaya moun¬ 
tains along with his wife Pilrvatl,* sometimes in the act 


• Twel™ ccle'bmted Liii-gns vrere up, flliout tho tenth Mntwiy, in 
twelve great alirinm, in twelve eliicf cities of Imiiu, of whieh Somnath 
wRH one. The representjilioii of tlie generativo organ is not ofTensLva 
to delicacy even when flunound^d by tho Yoni, or foniale 

Quite enough, however, is implied to eccount fur tho degenemtien of 
Srivu-worship In moJera timen, os eT|ires«ed in the wcii-ks called Tontrua 
nnd in the practices of the Sahtaa. TJic represwitnlion of Sira as 
Ardhauurt, half mole, half fetnolc, symboUrca the unity of the gene¬ 
rative priuci[ili>, Some tliink the god STivn with tlio Lin-ga (riutUus^ 
wiut adopted by the Ary ans from the oliortgines. The word &iva iiirnns 
^aua|ddous,’ and being brat applied eaphemistiadly to the god of laui- 
iwrts (Budra) nfterwordfl piuew<l into the atune of tho god of Jestniction. 

* The iakli or nrtive energy of a deity ia personified tu his wife, and 
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of trampHtig on iiiid dcstroymg domous, wearing rouini 
his black neck (ni/a-^n/Aci) n serpent and a uccklacQ of 
skulls, and fumisticd with u whale apparatus of external 
emblems {such us 11 w*tiitG buU on wliicU be rides, a 
crescent, a tiideut,^ tiger's akin, elephunt's ekin, rattle, 
noose, &c.), the cxaggetutiaii of which imparta a childish 
and grotesque character to Pliudu symbolism wben re¬ 
garded from a European point of view. Again, ilalia- 
deva, or tlse great deity ^ivu, is sometimes comidctei nitb 
humanity in one other jjeraomfication very dilTerent from 
that just noted, vi/., that of on austere nakeil uscetie, witli 
matted hair* {Dig-amhara, Dhrii'jati)^ li\'ing in a forest 
a|tart from his consort, abiding in one spot fixed and 
immovable {Sthduiu )—teaching men by his own example, 
first, the power to be acquired by penance morti¬ 

fication of the boily,* and suppression of the p^mions; 
and, secondly, the great virtue of abstract racJItatiou 
ifiamadhi), ns leading to the loftiest apiritusd know¬ 
ledge (/Mho) and ultimately to union {yoga) or aetuid 

tLo^o who worship the female ptininplo nre enJleJ Suktos. Farral^, 
(feiiighter of the anJ wondhipfted niuhr the iuttne I>rirgi in 

Bengal^ is the chief object of Lbe oJontiaD of HUkto^ atid 'l^ttiikjui+ 

^ This three-prongtKi symbol may denote cieattoo, iie«itructioii^ luifl 
its^cniiratioTu Ho hilts also three eyee (occ of wbidi iit in Ids forehead), 
in allusion to either the three ViKlibS or time psu^t^ piv^cnt^ and futttre 
(whence ho is railed and fivo faces (irhumce his niun# 

rnikctlmjwi); the- cruscent moon abo symboluing his power over the 
mcasurcaiiiiii of lie is souietijiiErs said to nrniufe^ biini^lf tinder 

eight forms—ether, air. Grt, watery earth, siiiit moon, the sacrificing 
prie^it (whenca bk name HIb black throat rauaed 

by tbo deadly poison chumiHl out of the ixwit* wbicli would 
destroyed the nniverse- luid bw not swallowed iL 

* The hair is wa wum by STiva-worahipping Yogfa {see ik 95). 

* In Mahii-bharataj S^mpHkn-parvaa 769, Uralupu^ thu Cmator, k 
represented ns calling on S?l%‘a to create liritig areatiuH.^s | and the 
latter^ to qunbfj himself for the task, imdergocs a scTCre penance 
mider water. 
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identificntion witU the great Spirit of the uDiverse 
(ParawHi^ lit 

These three iDaDifestatious of BrabmS, Visb^Di 
^ivay ’whose functions are sometimes interchangodj* exhibit 
the three sides of Hinduism as developed in the epic 
poems, and still more unfolded in the aubacqueut Puriii^ms. 
The firdt IS the religion of activity and works, the second 
that of faith and love, the third that of auaterityj con¬ 
templation, and spiritual knowie<lge. This last is regarded 
as the highest, hecausc it aims at entire cessation of action 
and total efTacciDont of aU personal entity and identity 
by absorption into simple Soul. 

la medieval tbnos bitter rivalries and disputes sprung 
up bctiveen the upholders of these three doctrines ex- 


^ In the? character cf * lord of nlstmct modilntioe/' ^im is chIIikI 
Fo^ia. Ind^r in some of th€t Punliiiis the crigin of the Yog* 

(see p. 94) k Ascribed to STiva. In Book 1 . 53 and III. 43-50 of the 
Kiimara^sAmbhnva, and in the opening invocation or Nandi of the 
^ip^^bfikatika, there w a de^ioriptlon of Siva's poetare nnd whole np- 
pearanoe while engaged in profaund meditaticin. He ia sealed on his 
hams in the posture aiM&d jmr^jtti^ltM-handha -(p. 93, noEe t), with his 
hreatii Suppressed and his vision IiJ^ed on hh nose. While in ihii 
situntion the god of lave attempted to inApiro him with affection for 
Farvath daughter of lliMtUtys^ in order that a son might be bom to 
Siva for the dostniction of the Daitya Toraka^ who had extorted, by 
his penances^ so iiLany tsoons from Brahma, that Uio whole iim^rse 
had become subject to him* Slva^ indignant at the iniemiptioTi of his 
auetcrities, reduced Kiima (Love) to nshes by a Ihuih from his eye. 
FarvatT then herself follower] SivaV example, and commenced a courfle 
of penance whereby she cunoiliated Siva and bocaino hie wifa A son^ 
KarLtikeyar * god of wiir/ was then bom, who kiUi^d Tlirakm Tliifi ie 
the eubject of the Kumurn-sambhavn* The udto of asiice mbhod upon 
the bofly and of Riidr^bn bcirica, to form roaatictfl, is qf great im- 
potiance in SI^Ti'Worpbip. 

^ Thus, Yishnq-Worship (like S'ivfi-woTehip) h caanceted with the 
highest spiritual knowledge in the Bliagavad-gltL See also note jt 
pr 3J3* In soBue partH of India n saint D^iatmja is revered na 
combining the Itindu Triad ip himeelf. 
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pressed by the worship of liralimili Viabmi, ctud * 
respectively. Each secE; was jealous of tbe superiority of 
Ilia own systeinj and particuW Pum^us were devoted to 


* Brehmu, Hbfi Creator,^ bovrevAr, Li Puppose^J to have dom bia 
^Tork. Iteno^ tlio worship of thLi nmnif^eUtioii fell into Juauetude, 
mill nnly in one pltiofi do tTnuccs of it comUnue^ vlz.^ Puabham In AjmTr 
(BajpuliJirt). Ereii the wocahip of tho other two maoifisitiitioiia hegtm 
in time to IfljiguUbt nntil thiit of S'ivsi waa re?iv(d bj the great tiwiehor 
and reforroor S'an karih^jirya {sometimes dcsoriboti nn iocaii'jmtioii of 
S'jin) m the eighth oentaj^ ; and tbnt qI Vishiia or Kriahiia hj Kfitntt- 
tioja in the twelfthi imd by YaJbkbhiM^liyii at tho ond of the (jlteonth. 
SjivsL Li now the favourite manifeditiitioii with Bt-ahmana and tbo better 
cliissesj m Ki^hiui ip witli the others. Botuires i* a (iroiighold of 
SiVn-worabip (whonvo his name Kaal-iialtljji),. bnt ovou them KriRh^nt L* 
tlio popular goil of Lho lower ordoHk The cbiofa of nuioj monaaterios 
In the south of IndLi are ta this day called S'aJi ksnid^aa, A popular 
festlrab or rather fast Praia)* Hillod in honour of 

the god S'ivtt {under tbo form of tba Lin gn), h kept for a whole day 
and night, on the 14th of the ilark hnlf of tJio laoath ilaglia (January 

_Febninrj'}. Ttio spring fesstival commonly calleJ Hull or 

HoU, wflebnited a few da>*s befonci tbo tuH moon of Pbolguna (Februiixy 
—Mareh)* and still more popular than the latit, m said to bo in honour 
of Krishna and the Gopla dftndng round firea. Thoir frolics are com^ 
memomtod in a ^ety of sporta and iokesL In some parts of India 
the Holt coiTL^nJs to tho Bolo-yiltra or 'swinging fostivab'when 
figures of Kri^un and his favcmrite wife Biulhi are swung in an onm- 
meuted swing. The Dlmli (^npa/i) or " f^llval of lights; at the end of 
Alvin and beginning of Kikrtilc (t>cfcob&r—Kovomber), is in IwttOur of 
Vishnu's wife Lak^mL Those who worship thirgi or Piirvatip wife of 
STiva, ate called 5Kk]ctas (see note Sp p. 322)1 Besides the three prin^ 
cipal sects of and three othvf inferior ones 

are often named, viz., tbe of worshippers of Gona-patl or 

Goiie^p the Snunjem er Bmraf^ w otshippei^ of Siln a, ' tho sun," and 
the who are supposed to worship Xlhogavatp ' tho Supreme 

Being/ Tliere are also tbe Sikhs of the Paii^bp duciples of Guru 
Nanak Shah’—hom near Lahore—-who m tho feign of Hahorj at tbe 
end of the fifteenth oentuty* attempted to comhino Hiudtiiam with 
laliim, and promulgated about the time of mr Reformjition a book 
culled the Adi Grantha, "first Book" {prohibiting idobwotship and 
teaching the unity of the Godhoad punihoktkTLlly)* oa a kind of new 
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the eNa]tatiaii of the one god or the other. But lu the 
prescot day tlie atrtfo of eects has genemlly given wav 
to universal toleration, and a I i be ml school of theology 
has arisen in India. Jlost thinking men among the 
educated classes, whatever may ho the form of religion to 
which they nominally incline, regartl the names Bmhma, 
Rama, Krish^ui, aud ^iva ns ttiera convenient symbols 
for different manifestations of the one SupTcme Being, 
who may he worshipped under different external forms 
and hy separate methods, according to the disposition, 
circumstances, and preference of his worshippers. 

Tliey hok!, in short, that there are three ways or means of 
salvation, i. the way of works 2. that of faith 

(Mfiir/t), 3, that of spiritnal knowledge (/iidna) ; and 
heaven, they assert, mny be reached hy any one of these 
three roads or hy a combination of all. The second, 
however, rt^picsents the popular side of the Indian crceil, 
as of all religions, false or true. 

It is ns \ ish^u, then, that the Supreme Being, accord¬ 
ing to the Hindus, oxhibited his sympathy with human 
trials, his love for the human race, hk respect for all 
forms of life, and hk condescension towards even the 
inferior animals as integral parta of his creation. Por¬ 
tions of his essence, they assert, became iucnmatc in 
the lower animals, as w^ell as in men, to rescue the 
world in great emergencies. Nine principal occasions 
have already occurred in which the god has thus 
interposed for the salvation of his creatures. A tenth 


Vtsln. ITc wjw succeeded by nine ether Ounis, eiMsh of whom wr* k 
Bome wjiy remiirluibk The tenth, Gov-jnd, added another ■ Book ' to 
the 6ret, and, meeting with pereocutmn under Atiranpib, converted 
the SUch-f from peneeahki dLscipIca of a peculiar tenclier into a military 
nation and encmiea nf tho Mogul empire llio Sikh chiehs formed 
themselves into (.-nnfeilemeieti enUed JSisala, over iirhcm Ron jit Sinh 
eventually beenme supreme. 
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lias still to take place- Tliese incarmvtiotis are briefly a^ 
follows: — 

i. Mafs^a^, the fish. Ta this Vishaii bceame a fish to 
save the seventh the progenitor of the human race, 

from the univcraal deluge.* * (See the story told p- 393-) 

2 p the tortoise. la this he dcacended to aid 

in recovering certain vain able articles lost in the deluge. 
For this piirposG he stationed himself as a tortoise at 
the l>ottom of the ocean, that his back might servo as 
a pivot for the mountain lIoTidarap ai'OUtid which the 
gods and demons twisted the groat serpent VilaukL They 
then stood opposite to each other^ and nsing the snake 
as a rope and the mountain as a diurning-stick, churtied 
the ocean ^ for the recovery of the Ararita or * nectar/ the 
goddess Lakshrait'^ and twelve other sacred things which 
had been lost tn the depths. 

3. Varflhn^ the hoinr. In this he descended to deliver 
the world from the power of a demon called Hirayyaiksha, 
who bad seized the earth and carried it down into the 


^ It in(5ntbae<l tlmt Use Blui|?HVfttft-jiiiTiiLtia givefl tw^tity-two 

of A^isliiiu. Mnir'ft Text^ 15^ 

^ The oldest vorsioa of tbi* which furni^Tied the gonn of the 

HtibscqROnt LnoarafttioRt Ib fotiad in the ^ftt^puthu-hriUima^ nsi given 
pp^ JO-31 Volume. l*ho legend U ulao tuld in Jlnb^-hhintta 

VHna-pflJ^™ 1274'jp where the fifih i« tvpreflcntHi os an incjimutiflo 
of Brahmu; nnd in the Bbiigaviitji-|]uriliui Till* 24^ 7^ wiict^ it is 
idontified with VUbi|u. Mair^a Texts soS* 

i In ^titApfttha-brUiroanA VII. 4^ Jp S. (or Bralimfi}!! satd 

to Imve assupied 11*0 form of the tQsioiae : * Itavitig iiftftiimcd the form 
of ft tortoise Piajapati crofited offspring. TliEtt wliieli he ho 

toftdo ((iitaraf) ■ hence the woid Mtur'e Texts tV, ay. 

* in thw there Eppeans to bo ftn ftJlegorj'i ftftd the thnt may ho 

supposed to be taught U, that liotliing valwahle fian l« produircd or 
reoovered by inan without great Libonr—witlimia aa It wer«^ Btirring 
the lowest det*lhp of hia whole nnture. 

» C]odde«a of l^efloty, and wife of VUinUp ^ tlud of Hindu %^etiuiii. 
Aphrodite * fonm-burn 
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lowest dopths of tko aoa. V^iaL^^Uj as a boar^ dived into 
the abyas, and after a eout^^et of a thousand yearf^, slew 
the mouater and raised the eartli.^ In the earlier legends 
the universe is represented as a mass of water, and the 
earth being aubmciged^ was upheaved by the tusks of 
the divine boar. According lo some, the object of this 
incarnation was to recover the lost Vedas. It is notice¬ 
able that the first three incarnations are all connected 
with the triiditiou of a universal deluge. 

4. Nara^iiihaf the man-Hou, Iq this he assumed the 
shape of a creature, half mau, half lion, to deliver the 
world from the tymuiiy of a demon called Hiraijya-kasipu, 
who bad obtained a boon Jixjui Brahma that he should 
not be slain by either god or man or animal. Hence he 
became so powerful that ho usurped the dominiuu of the 
three worlds, and appropriated the sacrifices made to 
the gods* When hL^ pious son Prahlada praised Vishnu^ 
the demon tried to destroy the boy^ but Viahiiu appeared 
out of a pillar in the form Kara-sinha and tore Hiratiya- 
ka^ipu to pieces. 

These first four incarnations are said to have taken 
place in the Satya or first age of the world, 

5. the dwarf. In the second or Tretii age 
Vishi,ui deseended as a dwarf, to deprive the demon 
Bali (A%*ho resembles Eavaija iind Kiinsa in the stories of 


' Tho gv?nnA of tbo fj&ble in the eiLrlier Hteramt* nno very »rop!e^ In 
Taittirfjra-bnLhmoikn L tp 3 t 5 ^ read : ^Tliia umverse was formerly 
water. PnijiLpati, oa a. pi tinged beneath. He Fotind tbe earth 
below. Breaking off a poriiom of her he ro^e to the In 

Satapftthn-br^ina^ei XlV. 3, 11, the foLlnwing; 'The earth 

was ffinnerly m brf &—a bnar^ miied her up" (Mulr'ii Texts 
IV, 17)+ In the Itimuyajm 11 . 110, BrahtoS, not Vlahiiiif is repre- 
rented ns inking the form ef the bour: ' iML was water only In wbidli 
the earth was Formed* Thenee nrose Brahizii. becoming a booVi 
luised up the eartli^" Ac. See Miiii^a TexU I, 53P IV. j6^ Ac. 
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Kama and Krisliya) of the dominion of the three worlds. 
Viahnii presented lumself before him os a dun itm live man, 
and solicited as much land os he could step in three paces. 
When his request was granted he strided in two steps 
over heaven and earth, but out of compassion left the 
lower world or Kiitala in the demon s possession. 

6 . Kama with the aic. In this Vishnu 

was Lorn as the son of the Briihmau Jamad-agni and 
descendant of Blir'gu, in the second age, to restrain the 
Kshatriyas from arrogating dominion over the Bruhmani- 
cal caste. Panisu-ranm is said to have cleared the earth 
tw'enty-oiic times of the hshatriya elass ^see [>. 34 y 


* Tbe of thifl incamatioa in tlie 1 qwotfl one put’ 

Bara: ‘ Viabiia litrode over this (luiiTerSfi); ia thtte ptncca he planted 
hisittop* * (i. a 9, ij). Hence Vishnw in culliid Sm «!«• 

p. 330 of Ihifl volumo nnd Muir'w Texts, vol. iv. p. 63. An nMount of 
the Dwarf inamation is given in ItTunriyonn (Sohlegel) I. 31, 3 , and 
(Bombay etl.) L 39, 9, &c, (Goiresio I. 3*, aX It is noticed in the 
Mohii-bbiimtu, SSnti-parvan ia 943 f Vana-pamin 484, dsc. 

* Though now regarded os the mythical typo of UiihniniHjuii, armyed 
in dppotdtiou to the miUtary ou^lo, he waa probably, in the fiwt iiutauce, 
the hem of « quaml caused by u Kehatriya Btealing a cow fram a 
Bnihnmn named Jainad agni. In rtPenge, bin son IWaaii-iiimn olo*' 
the Kahatriyo, upon which the other KshatnyM amrdemi Jaiund.agiii, 
nnd a lien* conteat eDsuod between hi* W® and the murderen. All 
ihiB poinU to the hhslerical fact of coniitaiit etniggles between the twe 
leading classes, and it may be infemted fmm the eircumsUnce that 
lVasu.rrima is described as fighting with (and conquered by) Bima- 
dondra, as well tia with Bhlshma in tho Jlaha-bhiniUi. that the 
Kshatriyas held their own if they did not gain the upper band, ^n 
story of Pataiu-iwma is told in the Vona-pamn 11071, d».. and m 
the Smti-pon*!! 1707. Ac.; also in the ninth book of tl.e BhSgavata 
and in tlin Podwa and Agni rnrS^ In the Vana-porMW 8^, 
Piiniiii.riiiua is described ns atrtick eenseW by KTana-Amdra. The 
Udyoga-parvan 7Mi, 

Ponwu-rama and Bhlshma. They both repeatedly strike esch other 
senseless. Ultimately they aie persuaded by some Mtinis to leave off 
fighting. In Adi-parvon 171-180, the destruction of the Kshatnjaa 
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Itdma (commonly called Kiimn-iL'indra/ * * tlic mild 1 

or tnoon-like fifima*), tlie Iicro of the Kao)aya\m, so a of M 

king Dasaratbn of tlie Solar race, and therefore a KbIio- • 

triya. Vishnu took this form at the close of the second I 

or TtetS age, to destroy the dctuoii Riivaiia (see p. 343). 3 

8. AyMno, * the dark god ’—^the most popular of all i 

the Inter deities of India.* This incarnation of Visbpu, i 

at the end of the Dvilpara or third age of the world,* ’ f 


by Phru^u-tutiw i» sniii to have taten phice liotn'cwb the Treti* and { 

Dvupont .igea. Muir's Testa I. 447, 'IWditiDn nEcnbef; the formation ^ 

of tLo MalubHr to Pamiu-rilDj&f ttlio jjf to luivo cdi!n[ieU0d 
the ocean to i^tLro and to huvo ciLUFed in the Ohnta bv 

blcjir^i oF Ms ttio, 

^ Ttio ndditioEL of C.Tftiidirflj to dieiin^ELsh thin Rumn fmm the other 
twot is only fniioii in tbe Inter Htomturo (aoo iiotOj p, j6o)^ j 

^ Esp«dnJ 1 y in Brngnl. In tlio tipper provinctis (uKoept at Aratlmril 
or Mnttm, K|tKli!ia'ft omi oitj), Oudo, Bpb 5 rp an.l tbo grpnt<*r pfirt f»f ^ 

liindilstrkii PropojTp ih& sfov^nth inoikniattoti, llilnia^andra, h prinrij^olly 
worRhipped. Tliat KnMhiiarisnorsbip h oDioparmtivrly znodem is sbowu 
by tbo ^Jw^t that in tbo old EuddbiKt SCLtr&d the gods roromioed at the , 

tiiflo EiiddiiLmi arose nro named^ vkp BrnbuUi, KanTjaiLap ’ 

itc.p but not Kfiah^ 

* The Rail jtiga or fourtb of tbs WDrld was sup|xifi«d to eoin- 
zceDco at the dpath of KjtsIimil llenoe tbo ovooUf of tiio Maha-bbiTmta 
niuat hitvo Uhm ptiwo during tbo third or Dvdpnm age, and tboso 
of the Rumayairn at the end of Lbo seeoud or Trota. ago. From tbo 
gambling seeno in the Second Att of the it w probable ^ 

that tho iiamofl of tbo foxir agos at^ oonneotod with throwR of dieo; ■ 

Kfita bring the boat throw; Tretip tho throw of throo or the Rooond 
boat throw; and Drnpairap tho throw of two or a wotm throw; tho ^ 

worst of all beieg Kali. Tbo Xlindu ooLton appi^ars to hnyo Isooii that - 

gsmhlmg p[rovaile<J especially in the Dk-^para and Kali Yogmt In “ 

tho epi^o of NaK tbo poroonbied ontera into tbo dicoj rmd 

the personified Kali into Xali himself^ who is tbon seized with the 
fatal pasgion for plnj. The Hindu idea of a succession of four Yugas 
or in wbieb a gradunl deterioratbii of the buman me® takes 
place^ hns its counterpart among tbo Eomans ia the Golden. Rilyer, 
lirmen^and Iron agea, as described in Orid’s MetaDior|ibc®ea ( 1 . 

Ac). But the Hindu system of mEindane periods is more elnhoimtely 
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03 the eighth eod of Vaso-deva and Devaki of the Lunar 
race, was for the destruction of the tyrant Kansn. the 
Tcpreaentative of the principle of evil, corresponding to 
Kavai;^ in the previous iucariHition, 

The details of tho later life of Krialipa have been inter¬ 
woven with the later portions of tho hlahii-blnirato, but 
they do not belong to the plot, aod they might be omitted 
witbont impnring its unity. He is certainly not the hero 
of the great Epic. He appenra as a great chief who takes 
the part of the real heroea—the Paudu™ ‘—and bis 
claims to deification arc often disputed. His earlier days 
and juvenile feats, though not found in the oldest parts 
of the afahS-bharata, may be gathered from the Han-vapsa 
and Purapiis, especially the tenth hook of the Biiiigavata- 
puriiua, from which we learn aa follows 

and perliRps agrees better with modem Mientific tiuwries 
(sec p t 7 &, note i). A Maha-raga or priod of four agM eoTupriset 
r 3,000 ycarti of tl.o go-ls, wLich (n^ftjnling to tho Vi.d.au.puno.0) •'m 
oqiuil to j j,ooo * ifio (tbo assumed nuraber of day* in an ordmiity 
yoarl, Mild thvrefuro to 4,330,000 years of mortde, wlim ttimthtr cjeio 
of four Jiges is commoiiMd. Om thotwand of these periods of four wpvs 
constitute a Kidt«i or daj of Brahmii = 4 . 3 *o.oo°Tfi« h.uoaii years 
(comprising under it fourtewi Mauv-antams or periods presided over 
by fourteen suemssTo Manus), after wludi (diere is u imivorsnl mUapw 

(Wisa-cuni, all cteatioi^ineluding Brahma. Vishnu, 

^vp, gods, demons, men, animalii-into Bralmian of «mple bemg In 
tho present Knlpa or Aeon, six Manna have passfcl aimy, of whom 
the Sret WHS Hviyambhuvft, the present or sirtenth fadng Vaivesratn. 
Mann’s aMonnt is confiisai, and i»ine thint the periods of his four 
Yugnfl are no mom than 4800, 3600, 1400, and raoo ojdiuiiry 
respeotively (Mano 1 &<J-7 T)«™ » aJliKWn to jnnndnne pernde 

in the ^lig-vcdji. hut there is in the Aitaroya-hrahmana (VII, ts). The 
prtsent Kidi-yuga is reckoned to havo begun FelmnTj iSth. 3103 
D.C at midnight, on the meridian of UjiayiuL Whitney’s 3nd Senes 
cf Oriental Studies, p. 366; Muir's Texts I. 431 luJisdie 

StudUn I, 386, 4 ^- , L T>- i 1 ‘ 

' Liiter JulditioDs to tho Jliiha-bbiimta make the Pandams also incaf- 

Butioos of certain deitiea. 
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YuBU-dovia (n doEccailfmt of tha Yadu vrho witli Poru^ os of 
YaTilti, fotTHHi tho two braEi^^hoa of ilio Juhilf djneiKEy) liuJ iwo u iveg, 
Ro1o]>I and l>QTakL Tlio lattor had oiglit sons^ of wLom tho eighth 
Viiu^ K|is»bijiL It was predEctod tliEit one of tlioae would kill Kanjiiii, 
king of Miithnm and coosiu of DovakL Ho therofuro impngoniMi 
Yaisn-^lo^a Pind bk wtfo, and slew thioir Erst six L'MIdrcn. The sovonth, 
Ba1a-F»mni was abstraetod from Dei'akra womb^ transferred to tli&t of 
liohmf, iind thus savoil TIlo eighth was KrlBlitL[i^ born with black 
Fikin and tlio mfirk called on biii breast s His father^ Yasu- 

dova, csoaped from [Mathuiii wilb the child, faToured hy the goda^ 
found n Iwnisman named Nan da—of tho race of the YMa^os^—whose 
wife, Ynioda, hod jiist had a son, a'honi Yasu^Jeva oonveyod to DoTakb 
after Bubetltntlng hta own son in its plaoa Knnda took tho infant 
Krishnn and octtliid firwt in Ookula or Yrajoi and afteiwarda in 
Yrindnvann, where Kri^ihiio, and Ifcila-rama grew up together, roaming 
in the woods^ and joining in tho gports of tho hordsmen's sons. While 
still a boy, Krisbim destroyed tlio Korpent Kriiiyn* * and lifted up the 
mountain Oo^^rdhann on his ingor to $Jiclicr tho Gopio from the 
wrath of India, who^ enraged by their love for Krtshiut^ tried todestrtij 
them by a ilelnge. Ho is described &s s|ieiimg eoiiiibirLtly with tboao 
hropiq or ahcpbeides^, of whom a thouKand Lecozne hia wivi,«^ ihongh 
only eight ofo specified, Kadha being tbo favoiuitc^ KiisLoa bnilt 
l>viLraka in fItijarii, and thltlior tmnsportod the Inbabiuuits of Mathura 
after killing Kausa, 

According to some, Krislitja ia not un iucsmntion of 
Vishnu, blit Visbriu liiinaelf; in which cjiae, Bala-mtiM, 
'the strong STima,’* bom at the end of the Drilpera or 
third ugc of the world, as son of Vasu-deva and Devaki, and 

^ Tho anniversary of tho birthday of Kfi^linat called JaamiL&hliiiDl, 
because his birth is said to have occurred on tJie eighth day cl the 
month Bhadni (August—September}^ is celehmtod as a groat festiTal. 
Professor Weber has lately pubilshed some valuable infomiatibn on 
this subject, 

* This tJilrd Kama, usuaKj hold to bo the seventh son of Vosu- 
dovn, and Hometimes called Saidt/udha, ^artued with a plough-shaped 
weapon,’ sometimes Muraltn, ^club-armed/ h* the Hindil Hercnleit 
In Mahiid>hsrata L ^5^3 (m well as in the Ykh^u-purifia), he is said 
to have been produced from a wliite hair of Yi^^u, m Kfisliiui wus 
from a black Elsewhere he is said to be in mcamatiop of the great 
serpent Stesha, and in AnuSusana-parvan 6163 he is rogorded ns a 
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* elder brother of KrSfibya, is aometimes sobstitutCfl for 

Kriab^ja na tlie eighth incarnation of Viah^iu, 

9. Buddha, According to tbo Braliraana, Viahiju os* 
sumed the foirna of tbo great BOvptvcal pbilosopber, in 
the fourth oge of the world, to delude the Doityaa or 
demons into negleeting the worship of the gotis, ami 
thus esposing them to destruction. 

I a Kalhi or Kaikin^ who is yet to appear at the close 
of the fourth or Kali age, when the world has become 
w'holly depraved, for tha final destruction of the wicked, 
for the rc-cstablbbmeint of righteonancea upon the enrlh, 
and the rEnovation of all creation with a return to a new 
age of purity (sat^-tfuga). According to Bome, he will 
i be revealed in tha sky, seated on a white horse, with a 

drawn bwokI in hia hand, blazing like a comet/ 

Looking more closely at these ten incarnations, wc may 
' observe that in the first three Yishnu is supposed to be 

I present in the body of animals, and in the lourth to take 

' the form of a being half animal, half human. This List 

may be regarded as a kind of intermediate link, the object 

Nag*, or acmi-diinjn} being, talf mw, li«lf serpent; mid at his death 
(teccrdeil in Mnnsnla-porwui 117), a largo Niiga w Jescri^ bji ooming 
(Hit of bis mouth and entering tbo ocean. Kodorm? Siculu)^ in bis 
account of the Tudiftns (l!- 39), bos tbo followipg:—'It is suitl that 
Hewulcfl obso (as well ns Artui-isr. worahippad by tbo inbabLtunts of the 
mooutaiii*) liW imioogEt them; and. hbo tbo Greebiv they represent 
him with a dub and liopV skin 5 and tiint in strength of body and 
brawry, bo excolled all inortida, and purged tbo earth and w* Insro 
monstorfi ((b)p'«0- nnmoriouii stm* from liLs 

i many wives, but only ono duughter, when they were grown up, ha 

divided tba whole of India into equal porta, w that wch of bi* son* 
should bavo a kingilom of bin OWB, and bis one daughter ho made 
ijuooti. And Uiat bo foiuidad many cities, and attoug them die largest 
and moat celebrated was Fabbothra wid that after hia 

dL>Atbp obtcdued dhine hejnouni,' 

1 Acwnling to Vifibnu-purina IV. 3^, he i* to he bora a« Kalki in 
tha family of Vishnu-yAius, an iincient Briihniiui of S'atnbluilii. 

i 
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of whhh is to pruvent too groat abruptness in connecting 
the Deity with the higher forms of worldly exielcnee. 
Fmm the mixed manifestotLoii of half a lion, h:Uf a man, 
the transition is natural to that of a complete miin« The 
divine essence piissing into human forms commences with 
the smallest type of humanity, repreaeiUed by a dwarf 
Thence it rises to mighty heroes^ who deliver the world 
from the oppression of evil demons and tyrants whose 
power iucrcases wnth the deterioration of manktud during 
the four ages* hi the tenth and final maaifeetatfoni which 
remains to be revealed^ evil and wickedness are to be 
entirely rooted outk We sec in all this the w^orkiog of 
the Hindu idea of transmigration- Even iu Manu's time 
it w’as an accepted dogma that the souls of men* popularly 
regarded as emanations from the Dcit)% might descend 
into the bodies of animals, or rise to those of higher 
heittgs. It was therefore an easy expansLon of such a 
doctrine to imagine the divine Soul itself as jxissiug 
through various stages of incanmtion for the delivery of 
the world from tlie effects of evil and sin, aud for the 
maintenance of order In the w hole cycle of creation. 

Let me intmduce here a curious legend from the Bhfi- 
gavata-punina X. IxxxLx. — also told in the Prem Sfigar, 
I translate it (with a little ami>lifieation) as well illus¬ 
trating the distinctive characters of the three gods, 
Brahmii, Vislitiu, and 6iva. (The Sanskrit text ia given 
at p. 516.) 

TI1C great sngci Bhpgi?^ one dI ths tsri SlahardiLHor pnmDval patriurnlis 
created by the Hirt Manu ( 1 . 35), was asked whicli god woa 
He said ko would encloavour to iii^rialnp and first wont iu Unkhiua ; 
on approcudking whom, he purposely omitted an obeisanco, Upt^n thisr 
tbo god rcprehoiwli^d ban very isoverelyi hat wjks paeifleil by BU^HonfibLo 
npolngtofl. Knxt ho EiQtenjd the abode of STiva, in KiaJjisa, tind omitted 
to rotum the god/e adutatlon. The vindictive deity waa euitkgcd^ oiid 
would bnv0 deslrayed tbo soge^ but was crna^Iliat^d by bLs wife ParvutL 
J^tly^ ho ropajfcd to Yiukuntha, tlieliofiivea of Vishnu, whom he found 
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asleep with liLi head on IjLksJiinra lap. To nuiko u truH of Lis for- 
beanmeot ^ boldly gavo tbo god a kiek od bis bretast, wblch awoke 
Liuu locifoud of alioH-iiig an^r, beweror, the god artise^ and an seolng 
Bbrign, mqnirod tendeiiy wbetb^r Lie focDt wue liurt^ and tbon pro- 
ceeded to mb it gently. ^Tbie,^ mdei ^istLo miglitiosL god; 

bo overpowers by the potent ol nil weapons—symp*ttby and 

genoroidty/ 

The Rumiifma, 

I proceed now to giYc a brief accefunt of Vrilmlkrij^ 
poem, the Ramriya^ia (i&xtncE-a^OHOt. 'the goings or dobga 
of Rania*)t which in ita present form cotisists of alnnit 
24,000 stanzas^ mostly in the conunon heroic Annshtu bii 
metre.* 

It should be noted in tbe Ltat pkee that the purity of 


^ Valmlki IS thought to have boon bom m that part (d tadia wbidi 
corrfttixjiids to KosAla^ tbo cliioF town of wbicL waw iVyodbya (rt^ignod 
over by Daeamtlin, Ibuna^H rathorh ivnd wSiitb was close to tlic region 
oF Vid*.'ba, wboac king, Janakn, was tho father of anti wboM ©on- 
nwtion with YijiVavfllkya is described m the BrdLmaiia of the Whit* 
Yajnr-vftda, Jind in some of tbo Ifaba-bbiimita iegend-Su V’iiltn 3 tl biJasolf 
is Wlievad to have been an adJi^renti of tbo niack \ ajur-voda^ atid it Ia 
corLaia timt the of ILliiia was oarofuHy ptmervid among thoTait- 
tirfvakaSt and that Yllnilki interwfMi^vM thoir logeiids into hm narrative. 
According to Mr. Cnst (Ualcatta Roviow XLY#) Yaimlki resided on tho 
Lnnks of tho 11111011:11, near iia conflnenco with Ui* ■Gflugcs at dyiababail; 
and tradition La^ markotl a bill in the dUtnet of Bandji, io Bundolkimd, 
as his abod«L Some actually sfifitrt diat he began life as a highway 
robheri but repenting of his loisdoeda, betook hbasolf to a hermitage 
OP tbia hiU, wheto Lt? erontuailj rcceivi.'d the wife of Hiliiia, when 
banished by her Dver-scositive husbaiitL There wore bom her two 
BonSr Ksim and Lava (sometimOH cotabLned into one compoptai* thus— 
KH^ 4 amK}t who wtw taught to sing the poem descriptire of their 
unknown lather^s aotionSp and from whom ore traced tho proudcfit 
Rjijput castos, Tbo reviewer tbinka it not unlikely that Yuimiki nuiy 
Ilpyo been contempomneoun with the heroes wLom he dt^[TbL'& 

* The metre In which tho grmtor part of the Hamayaiia and Hlaha- 
bliamta ie written ia the common ^iofca (see my Sanskrit tirauiniar, 
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it3 text lias been exposed to riaka, which the loDger Epic 
has escaped. Its story was more popular And attractive. 
It was shorter, and far less burdened with digre-ssiona; 
it had more unity of plot; ita language was simpler and 
presented fewer difficulties. As a result of these circum¬ 
stances it was more easily committed to memory. Hence 
it happned that, even after the final settkineiit of its 
text, it became orally current over a great part of India. 
\Vc know from the fourth chapter of the first hook that 
it had its minstrels and reciters like the Greek 
and vai hitions in the wording of the narratives became 
almost unavoidable. In process of time, as written copies 
of the poem multiplied, the unfettered flow of the common 
heroic metre facilitated slight alterations and interpola- 
tions by transcribers who sometimes aimed at being poets 
themselves. Hence we have at least three versions of 
the text of the jjoem: one belonging to Benares and the 
North-west; another, which is generally, though not 
always, more diffuse and open to suspicion of interpola- 
tions. peculiar to Calcutta and Bengal Proper; and a 
third, to ^Vesteni India (Bombay). These principal recen¬ 
sions, as well as all the known JISSl, wliatever may be 
their occasional variations," divide the poem into seven 
books, as follow's :— 


035), in which only firo Hyltnblw out of niitean in (such line niv nwUy 
lixod. The others nrny be oitLc* longor short. Tho Indm-vnjni variety 
ol Trishtiibh is, however, frequently uswl m the MALA-hhiiniU; nml in 
tho IlSnulyahs, at the end of the diopters, we have often the .fsgatT 
(Gnuu. 937. 941). The former of these hw deven sjUsble* to the 
half-line, the latter twelve; and tho quantity of every syliable being 
filed, theiv is less simplicity and firecdam of style. 

1 Professor Weber shows that tho veu-iationK now diBcovered in hISS. 
ol Uw BomSyoip in difToront ports of IndU ore so ^t, that it is no 
longer possible to talk of three recenKCms only. With mgard to tlio 
Bengal (Cnu^) lecenisioD, it may be observed Umt in tlwt part of 
India, where tbero is leas doninnd for 3 ISfl., learned men have 1 *™ 
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t* BtVa-k^fidin^ the w?l;ioia relating to thij bo^i’hiKiil of Ttumn. a. A^fo^ 
de$crHpt.ive of tho tmnaisctiona in AjodliTil and this boJiirili- 
mont of Flimia by his father^ DaiikrfttfuL 3. f namiting 

cheats in tho foreat'iLhM^dd of Hama after his baiihshmenti including 
tlio carrying ciff of Slta by Bovina. 4* detailing the 

occurrenE::?^ at KmbMndhja, tho cepitnJ idty of Hauin^s nlly SugrlviL 
5. ^WFMfara>A"j *the beantiful section/ giving an pocoont of tiio mimdes 
by which tho pusisage of the straits and the arrimi of tho invading 
anaies in Lan^ha (ODjlon) were effectod, 6, Yitiddhi$-k\ doscribing 
tliD nctUEd war witla HavEma in tbo victory over his armies and 

hhs destruction by Kaniai the recnveiy' of Sfti, the return to Ayodhya, 
the reunion of the fonr brotlieiiSji and finni cotonation oS TUtma, 7^ 

narratLeg tho conclnding ev(^te of tlio history of Raina after bis 
corenatioii on returning to Ayodliyii—hia sensitivMiess to the gossip 
find scandal of the oitiBeiia> hia consequent bemiahmoDt of fsitii Lo tho 
hertaitAgo of Vulmlkip notwitlistaedlng tho al^liite cerUkiiity of lier 
hlameloss conduct during her captivity in RaviuiJi^s fualace^ the birth uf 
his twin iwnSp Kaia and Lava, in tho honnitag^ his final reunion with 
herj and tmnslation to heavom All this supplemeet to the stoiy lias 
botMi dnunatlccid hy Bbava-btiiiii in hia XJttara-nitaa-daritnij and the 
whole previous history in his Mahii-vinv^aritTiL 

We have alreacly noted that the seventh Book, as well 


their oum scribe^ and have aiwaya tampered more freely tiitb ongiiioil 
texts than tho unJeamod copywUi of the Korth. In jSoG _and iSio 
CoTOj and Jlarthuian publLsbed the teat and translaiioni of two books 
out of the sevon which eompkto this recenidon ; but here and there 
they have foliow«Ki the northern. Twenty yoara oftierw^aHlB Augustus 
William fichkgel publLJiDd t]io Uxt of two hooks of the nurthoiti 
verpion, with a X^Lin translation, of the liTst j and lifter another in- 
tcrvnl of twenty years Signor Gomefiit^ & leamwl Italian sohuhu'p^^ 
pablisliod, at tho expnns* of king Chairit* Albert, a vety beautiful and 
acoLmito edition cf tho Bengal recensioDj with aja Italinn trawdation^ 
which I havts gonorally followed in my summary of the ijarretiva The 
remainder of that partimilar recenpiou, the editing of which was com- 
roenoGd by Schlogel* was loft nnprtntod. More timn ten yeare have 
elapsed since oditions of the more reliable rerensionp with commentoiy, 
wore pat. forth at Calcutta and Bombay. That of Calcutta h dated 
SaiQVat, 1917. Mr. It Gri(Btb''i poeticiil translation of the lUmaja^ 
which has appeared since, deterres, and hns reDelrcdih Uic greatiait 
oommendntkim 


V 
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as the mtroduotory chapters of the first, giving a sum¬ 
mary of the plot, nnd the passages identifying Rama 
with Vishnu or the Supreme Being (such as VI. cii. 12, 
Gorresio}, are in all prohahility comparatively modem 
appendages^ 

No suspieion, however, of interpolations and variations 
avails to impair the sacred character of the poem in the 
eyes of the natives.* Some idea of the veneration in 
which it is held may ho formed from tlie verses at the 
end of the introductory chapter, which declare— 

Ho whonaidH mu) TOpeAtK thu holy Jifo-giving fiiiinliyttiui is libemtod 
from All his sins nnd exalted with all his posterity to the hij,'hest 

heav^ 

BraluDfi al^a, in 1 . 2, 40, is made to uttor the foliowiog 
propbeev in tho presences of tlic poet \iiliiilki i—^ 

Aj* long 03 th(! mountfUjaB and rivers stiiill centiune on Uie anrfasjo of 
tho fiflrtby BO long aliall the Btarjr of tbo Ramayaip ha cairent m the 
world. [ Fi*! iftii ^^anti mahtiale TdiPOff 

kaihii pmAirishyatLl 

The main stoiy of the poem^" although often inter¬ 
rupted by long episodes which have little bearing on the 
plot, Sows in a far more continuous and traceable course 
than that of the Mahfi-bhiirata, It may be divided into 
four prii]cit>ftl ]iarts or periods, corresponding to the chief 
epochs in the life of Eamo. L The account of h is youth- 

i Weher hns noted that m the 8ftr^"adar^n&-ftHi-graiia (p. 72* I i^) 
a piwiittge is qnote^l frota the Stnnda-purimfi which places tho Mula- 
ramnyit^ *origmal Riiinrt^Tu^' as n after the four VediLs^ tlio 

BlinratA, and the PaAda-nitrain. Some oF the Sargnd in the tJttma- 
Irtin rlfl have no commeiat ns being prakshipia^ 

3 While writing my aecouiit of the KamS^ai^ I have conBiiUod an 
able artiylo on this poem in the CAloutta Review to whioh I 

am under great obligation#, The autbor of the article is my friend 
Sfr. R N. Cust, a late diatingulshed meinber of the Bengal Civil 
Scnice, 
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ful days; his cdueation and rcsidi^nce at the convt of his 
father Da&Lrathaj king of Aj='odhya; his happy marriage 
to Sitii; and his iuaugumtion as heir-apparent or crown^ 
prince, IL The circumstances that kd to hia banish¬ 
ment; the description of his exile and residence in the 
forests of Contml India. IIL Ilia war with the giants 
or demons of the South for the recovery of his wife Sita^ 
carried off by their chief liilvaiia ; his conquest and 
destruetion of Ravanap and reunion with Sfta. IV, Elis 
return with Slt£l to Ayodhjii; his restoration to the 
throne of his father; and his subsequent banishincnt of 

The poem opens ^itb a description of Ayodh) 5.* and 
an eulogium on Datapath a and his minis ters^ of whom 
the most eminent were the two prime Tninistera Vasishtha 
and Vilmadeva. Besidee these^ there were eight other 


* AccotiUng to ProfeMcsr Liififten tbe dovdjppteGut of the stoiy of 
Ttami muj b& diiid^ into four atagnjs. Tlio linst couetmetbn of tho 
po0m did not carry tlio narrative heyptid the bani^litncnt of PLiimii to 
tho Uiiniilaya and the circumeitaiieffii wkleb caujiCti hut wife Bltti and 
bis brother I^shmaua to fellow him into exUii Tho eeeoud changed 
tht* place of banl$hiitetit to the (■■odaTarlf and dewtl-hed the protection 
afforded to tho hermits ngainftt tho attacks of the abonfinoa. Tho 
third embraood the occoimt of the first ottompta to aubdee tho inliabU 
tojita of the Dckhan. The foortb nmphfiiationp whidi resulted from 
the knowletlge gained by the Hindue of tbo ialaiid of Geylonp iacltided 
thede^riptloo of Baum's ojcpsdition agaiin^ l^ ka^ Soe Inti Alt IJ. 

P- . 

® Althougli Ayodhju is Iho base of operations in. tbe Kumjkyann^ yet 

tbe poet cnrHen ins through a ojctent of countryp mnduoting iw 
now beyond tha SiLtloj into the rEuiJih, now ociwrb the Yipdbya motm^ 
tains into the Dekhanp and now acrose the Narnuida and CjodlvorT to 
the mortt soiithom jiarta of India, even to the ijdaad oF Ceylon^ Tlie 
geography of the poem, howoveri though far more intojirating, and 
extending to wider pciintj^ in every' direcUoo± than that of tho Maha- 
bhSmta, is not always to be trust-ed- The river Sorayu Is now csllod 
the GogitL. 
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councillors agreeably to the precept laid down 

by Mann (ace p. 256, witU note 2 ). These are of course 
all Brfihiuanej and direct tba afbiirs of tbe goverumeiiL 
King DnSaratha haa no aou (VIIL serioua calamity 

in Indiap where a eon is needed for tbo due performance 
of the ^raddha (acc p. 249, with note i}* The u3UtJ 
remedy for thia misfortune waa a great aacrifice, pur¬ 
posely cumbered with a mo^t tedioua and intricate cere" 
motiial, not to be performed except by Brokmaua, wlio 
received in return enormous gifta^ Tim Bakshaaas were* 
of course, eagerlj' on the watch for any flaw, defectp or mis* 
tiike. If any occurredj the whole ceremony was seriously 
obstructed, and its efficacy destroyed. 

Rishya^rin-ga, therefore, a celebrated sage, is married 
to baiaratba*B daughter and induced to assist at 

the celebration of a great Aava-medha or home-sacrifice. 

The episode in which the story of thia sage is told is 
very curious 

It w liappenerlj that in the neiglibouring kingdom of An-ga, now 
known na BbAgulporo, in Knd betn el great dearth^ nml 

the ting, Loroapfliia, had been Emnred that tho only dianca of obuiiniog 
ruin yvns to oaticsa tho ascotie IJishyairiogii from his retirewoti4 and 
jodace him to many' the king's dnoght4?r, of mthor the adopUHl child 
of Loinapfidap and real daughter of Dai^riitluL Tlib a^*Lic wm tho 
flon of VibhJindaksi, a sainted mortal of fnghtfiil |H>wer^ who hml pm* 
(lufied liLni apparcntlT without a mother, and had hmugLL liim up alone 
in the wildornOMi where be had neTcr Fcon or iwcn liwud of tbe fascina^ 
tions of wumciL The fUn wan to wnd a party of young femalosp tlis- 
gulsed as ascetics, and mrciglc the groat SLiat from hia retrtsak The 
description of the sarprisn and un^ottlcmenl of mind, tho interniptioil 
of devotion, and unrest, that btfoll tho unhappy saint when ho 

received hia atmngo gnoaU, ie very singular. In the end, LLo nBcetio 
ill BOduced from his horaiitage, pat on boanl a vopod on tlie Uanges, 
'marriyii to tho klngis daughter;^ and brought to AytHihja, to oondtict 
the ^acr^fLce.^ 


1 I have ponmilted hero 31 r, CuKth artido iii tho Calcutta Herfow 
(XLV.), Ho there remarks that * we might laugh at the conceit of 
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TLc horse-sacrificc,’ therefore, was successfully per¬ 
formed. Wc are told that no ohlntion wjui neglected, 
Dor any mistake committed ; all was in exact conformity 
to the Veda (I. xiil. lo). The queen KauMyS, mother 
of Bama, and the other two queens^ Siimitiu and KaU 
keji,* remain with the slaughtered horse for one ivholo 


Bueb II caw being poiKiblo liad not n incrifom travoLer in the 
Mr. Curtqnj ik&sur«H] ns of the eidstenoo of a Rimilar caAfi in ono of the 
OOnvoTitu of Mount AtJiCM in tlio nineteQnth century. Ho Ihoro found 
a monk m middlo life who licul never set oyes on womenp nor bad juiy 
notion of thetn bojond wbnt oould bn formed from n blnck and Lideoua 
altap-piottiro of the Virgin Matrir'4, The cmcl imvelJor, by nii nccumto 
dnacn|iLioii of the nuiny eharoiii of the Mr jdeterbood, ontiroly de^tnjyoii 
dio poor monV^ of mind for tbp futtiro.' 

^ Tho borw tlioson for this pntposo was let iww and KtUnwod to nuun 
about for a yenr. Tf no ono was able to seiao it during ihm petiedj it 
waii deemed fit for sajmCon; but the aelauro was sometMe^t effected by 
flio god Indnip wbodip tenuro of henvon was imperille^l by the great power 
Acquircfl by tbose who complolod many A^-va-miidhaft. Another joar 
WM eotifiumed in prC|isuniLiflii0 for the aaotilice Tlio doscriptioii of tbo 
cerwony, m I. iliLi b curiofus, Twonty-ono Yupw or fiacrifieiiil pobie 
wpi^ oreoted^ to wbicb were tied xiarums ADimaK ^d tbo hoi% Near 
the latter the queens of Daaa4:atbA wntclicd for a. whole night Tlio 
miuTow (najvt) of the bnnse horse j uccording to tlio c?oin- 

mentEitorp yairti isoh/ffi] wag. then lAken out and 

dressed, and tliro horse itself cut up iind o-ffered in tlio fire^ end tho king^ 
smelling tbo smoko of tbo buming flesbt bocame absolved from bia sins. 
Various other siicriBces seem to hare oKompaniepd tho Aiva-modJia, 
such ns tbo detiubtomii, Jyotiitbloma, Atir^iWa Abhijit, &c. Tlie 
Prarafffifii and! Upasad are dcseribod in ^VitareyapbriJiiiia^a T- iS^ i+ 
33-35; Cojnpere tbo Art^tt-medbn hymns of the IJIg-ff*da(L ifii, 163) 
and tho mliH for thLj snctifico in ^atapatbo-bniljimftiLa XIIL and 
KStyayana'ii Satras XX, 6, 7S, An imporUtfit pcirt of tbo proowdings 
was tbo feasting und tlio Ini’gtisses. King l>a^arfltliii h do^ifcrtHl m 
giving to the prie^E^i ei miUioD oow.^ a hundred! million pieces of goldt 
and four timra as many pieces of diver. 

^ Of Da^*mtha''B throo wivos^ the cbief| EauialyS, h iiaid to have 
been of his own roeo jmd country (probably so called from Eo^la, the 
ecuntry of Doioratba); tho Bocondt Kiokeyip wm the daugbtcir of Asto- 
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nigbt ( 1 . siii. 36, 37). The gods, Brtihmil, Vishnu, and 
biva, along with liidra nud his troop of Alaruts, ossembla 
to receive their aharea of the sacrificial oblatioos, and 
being satished, promise four sons to DaSLiratba (1. xiv. 9), 
The scene then changes to the abode of the gods, where 
a deputation of the deities waits ou Brahma, and repre¬ 
sents to him that the universe is iu danger of being 
destroyed by tbe chief of the RakshaHas or evil demons, 
called Ravaiiia, who from his island-tlirone in Ceylou 
menaces earth and heaven with destruction. It is poa'cr 
is described as so great that— 

WheTf) he Li, Lliem tho sun dae« not give out its boat ^ the wmda 
through fear of him do »ofc blow j the ftre oen^es to bum; and tho 
Dcean, orownod with rolling billows^ becomes motionJess (I. xTv. 17). 

The secret of this power Injr in a long course of aus- 
terity,* which, according to the Hindu doctrine, gained for 


pati, kiug of Keko}^ snppofl^ to bo in tho FaiiJiLh {whence the king 
bimeelf is sometimes o&Uod Kokaja); aj:id tlm thinJ^ Humitm, whs 
probably from AUgadha or Beh^. Tlio father of the is mid to 
havi; been a VailjAr It in netieeable that Aivii-patjf kmg of Kekayap 
h tneotioocd In tbe BrrUamann of the 'VMiite Yajnr-vedn as nearly 
contempomry with janakn, father of Sltd- 

^ According to the Hindu theory, tho pofformance of lapiM or 
austerities of ^^oui kiDds was like nmking deposits m tho bank of 
beaveii. By degrees an esnortnons credit was aceomuiatedp wblch enabled 
the depositor to draw to the amouot of his sfLVLDgf^ without feAr of hia 
drafts being refused pyment The ment and power Uuis gained by 
weak mortals was so anonnou^ tliat gods as well as men w&re equally 
at the mercy of thisse all but omiUpotefit ascetics. Heoco both ^ishis 
and ETikshasas and oven gods^ especiiiily Siva (p. 323), mf described 
as engaging in »elf-mflicti!d Busterities, in order to mere human 
beingfi an example, or perhaps not to ho supplanted by them, or 
eLso not to bo outdone in aiming at reHibijotption into Bmhmn. tn 
these caseB it ifl incorrect {ns remnrko^I by Profosaor Banerjea) to 
tranalnto tapa* by ‘ ponauoe/ if expiation for sLn is tberohy impliod. 
It k simply BelMnflirtcd pain and aa^ering, with a view to the 
acquisition of finperhtmian powere, or af final emnneipation. The 
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him who peraevoreJ eufliErienllyj however evil his desigDa* 
BUperiority to the gods tlieniselveft, und eaablod liava^a 
to extort from the god Brahim this remarkable boon-— 
that ueither gods^ genu^ demons^ not giants shoiild be 
able to vanquish him. As, however, iu his pride, he 
scorned to ask security from maii id so, he remaiaotl vul¬ 
nerable from this one quarter, if any mortal could be 
found capable of coping with him. While the discussion 
of the matter is carried on in heaven, Vishnu joins the 
coucbve, and at the rt3qtiesC of the other gods, promises 
to take the form of man that he may kill Ihivai^ia, and 
consents to become Incarnate for this purpose, in the 
family of DaSanitha, king of Ayodhya (Oude), of the 
Solar dynasty. 

It should be stated here thot, iiccordiug to ihe legendary 
hbtory of India, two lines of rulers were originally domi¬ 
nant in the north of India, called Solar and Lunar, under 
whom numerous potty princes held authority and to 
whom they acknowletiged fealty. Under the Solar 
dynasty the Brnhmanical system gained ascendency more 
mpidly and completely than under tlie Lunar kings In 
the more northern districts^ where fresh arrivals of martial 
tribes preserved an independocit spirit among the popula¬ 
tion already settled in that district. 

I'his Sokr Hue, though practically comroenciug with 
Iki^hvaku, is fabled to have derived its origin from tho 
Sun, and even from an earlier Bource—the god Brahma 
himself Perhaps the object of the Brilhman poet or 
later constmetor of the poem might have been to connect 
Bama in bis then acknewiedged character of an incar- 

Tooiiapagnin^ first ‘to hum ^ nttd then "to Loraicnt,' It in con- 
nwtfiti with Ut lepto. AUo with CSmk root 

whkh lawt uriginilb sigaifiwi ‘to buim/not ‘to buiy/drad hodim. 
Aa, howeviyr, ‘ pcimnea? ‘ is derived from pcuma, ‘ fBun/ it h porhapa a 
etiiuble oquivnlffiit for the SuitikftL tnpat. 
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natiou of Vifib^in, with the Eoliir Vialmn of the Veda (see 
p. 320), However ihia may have been, nothing ehowA 
more clearly t]ian the legendary pedigree of Hama how 
the whole poem was subjected to a hrahtiianiztng proccaa. 
We see from it that the moat powerful line of Kshatriya 
kings is thus made to owe its origin to Brahmanical 
sages of the greatest sanctity, I here abridge the 
genealogy :— 

Ikshvaku was tha eon of YiilvaEvatek the aert^Titli Iblajint 

Dr Mann of tho pn^nt period), Tlto letter was iL eon of Yimeviat or 
the SuD (eDHxmoiily eoJled Tlie Sun ognin was a son of tiie 

Muni Koiyapa, wbd wm tbe aon of the ^iUbi wba was the son 

of BraluDo. From Ikghviiku R]3rang tLe twn branjchea of the Bolor 
dyitfisty;^ VIZ., that of AjodLju or Oedop windi maj be said to liav& 
oommrnced in Kakutstha, the gmndsDiL of Ikshv^ii (os the lattei^# 
ffoti Yikukfihi, father of K&kijtstha^ did not reign), end that of 
or Yideha (^orth Biidi^ and TirhntJ^ vrliieh cDOimenced in another of 
IbdivEkn g 6onSt Nuni. Thirty'Hfth in. dutieent from Kakntatha anno 
Sagfun; fourth from him Bhogiratlia; tjiiid from him Amharfithitj 
and fifteenth from him Raghu, who was father of Aja, who waa faUier 
of I^n^ratba. Honco wo have the following order of names t BfahmiL, 
Mnrr^l, Ka^japa^ Vivoevnt or BfiryOt Yfuvasvata, Ibfhviku [Yiknk- 

riii], KakEitHtha ^ ..^ ^ ^, p . -]i 

Sagam [, ^], XKliiMif Ehngfratha {. ^], Ambojisiha [». NiUa 

Itaghn^ Ajo, Dniamtha, Biima, 

This exploltiA why Rama is variously oalled Kaknt^tha, RoghaTo, 
Da^rtithop Doiaraihi, 

W'e QTc thus brought to the real con^moucement of the 
Btory—the birth of Eanin.* Four aoijs are born from the 


* This iifil agK>e 9 with the uj;iial on* as exhibited iti Prinsep^a table ; 
hut there is considembie voriatmn in tho genealogy^ os given in llatnil- 
yana 11 , cx and in the Raghu-vaQ^i- For mstance, tho son of Ikeh- 
mku is Sflid to bo Kulotbi, and his son Yikukshi^ the son of DilTpn is 
Bbaglmtbn^ and his son 14 Xakiitstha^ and! his oon is Rsgbo- In the 
Raghu-vaa^, llaghu, father of Aja (Y^ 36)1 is Aaid to bo tbo son of 
Dilipa (III, 13), 

■ In tichlegers and tho Bombay R^ayano, the boroscope of Kama’s 
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thrac wivea of Da&iraths; the elde^t^ Eama^ posB(^aiiig 
half tho nature of Vishnu^ from Kau^nlyil; the second^ 
BharatAp possesi^ing a fourth part, from Kiiikeyi | and the 
other LnkshmaTia and i^atrn* *gliiiap eliaring the re- 
inaiaing quarter between them, from Smnitra. Tlie 
brothers arc all deeply attached to each other; but 
Lakshmaoa (often called Saumitri) k espeeklly the com- 
panion of Bfima, and ^atru-ghna of Bharata.^ 

While yet etriplinge, Biima and hk brothers are taken 
by Visvilmitra (aeo p. 361) to the court of Jiinakap king 
of Mithili or Videba.^ He bad a wonderful bowp once the 
property of 6lvOp and had given out, that the man who 


birth m given- His birthde;^ w mlkd (ew p 363, 

ndte i), beennaa ho is avid (T* iul 1, 2, Jl. Xff. 3) to Imvi? bwn bora 
on the gth Titbi of Oiit™, about the voriiiil oquinox, Jupiter being in 
Cancer {Karlcata). Wobor tbinks that tbo mention of the Zncliittail 
Bign and the planet Jupiter h k proof of the late date to be deigned 
to the Competition of the TtSisiayaiv% or at loast of this pdA^ags, Beeing 
that the HmduB obtflioed their ikowlwige of the idgiiB and plaovtB 
from iho Greeks, and these Ultor only completed their Zodhiis in the 
hnst eontury ^<x Weber, bowover^ rmnartii tiint in tba Bumajana 
CJeylon is ttOTec called TamnvpiirTil or f^inhidii (by wliidi njune aieno it 
vroB knoira to the Qrft!ks)i hut always Ltm^kn. 

* Although in six the birth of Bhamta is mwfated after that of 
be i« supposed to have been bora after the twins; and wo rend in 
1. XV. that the divine nectar containing the ossenco of the god Yirthaii 
was drank by Sainitrn next to Kauialja. AcCfordiag to Schlogeb 
Bharata was eleven tnontbs Junior to Biimat and the twins only Ihrto 
mantbR. Probably the motlier nf BliaraU was higher in rank Gum 
f^ELDiitrd, which would give bim the precedence, Lnkahmam was to 
Hama like another self tsih^pra^ imparoA, na 

M iem wwT nidrfup tabhatr^ m tan* misAfnw anmm updiiltaiH 

etMTdif 1. xix- iO-aajL 

^ It iif evident that Mithili (North BcMr and Tirhnt), situated qnito 
towards the east^ was an ArjTin country at this timOy for Janjika ia 
dwrfbed (HftcL 1. t2)as mnvTTftant with all the Extras and YoJoa. 
lie is a frequent Interlocutor in the BTihsd-aniijyaka. 
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could bend it labould ivin liis l>eautiful daugliter STtiL‘ 
On tlie arrival of and bis brothers the boi^ is brought 

on an eight-wheeled platform, drawn by tio less than 5000 
men. Eiinui not only bends the bow, but snaps it asunder 
with a coucushion so terrible that the whole assembly is 
thrown to tbe ground, and the earth quivers as if a 
mountain were rent in twain. 

Sltii thus becomes the wife of Rama, and she remained 
his one wife—the type of wdfe-like devotion. Rama also 
remEiiued her faithful lord—the type of all that a husband 
ought to be in loving tenderness and fidelity .* 

On tbeir way back to Ayodhya, Da^mtha and his sons 
are met by ParaSn-rama, and here we have introduced 
the curious episode of the conflict between the second 
Riliua and the previous incarnation of Vishnu-—who 
suddenly appears on the scene (though not till various 
strange omens and awful portents had given notice of his 
approach) to challenge the young son of Dai^aratha. The 
object of this digression, which is clearly not part of the 
original story, seems to be, that the ex-incarnation of 


1 Culled Stta becniieo not born Ircun a woman, Imt from a furrow 
(rt/ii) while Jannkn wm ploughing (L Ird. T4). This hsft gi™n liae 
to a tbcorv llwt Uio story of R&ma ullegoriios the iutwductioa of 
agrieultore into the south of India. The name Siti occur* in 
Tsittirlya-hrahmium IL 3, 10, 1-3, os applied to the daiightor of 
S^avitri, or Pttijapati, and os in loTO with the Uloon, who on his port 

loves onother daughter, Sfraddha, hut In the end is brought to lovo 

Siti. (See also Vig-vedo IV. 57, 6, 7J Athurva-voda XI. 3, 11.) 
This in a TOTTotiou of the older legend which reprewnto Savitp iw 
giving his dough ter Sfttyil in (nuirisge to tha lloon. This may account 
for tha nomo 'tnoon-lUto Eium.’ which wm ullimately 

givon to tbe of tbe 

* In XhiA i:eepect be contraist^ very renmrknbLy tbe 

—tbo heroes of tbo MBha-hbanata—who Iia^ ooe wife be¬ 
tween them, os eouLiiiQn jirojjertyT bfisnsU* othens on ibeif own priTut* 
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V’lslinu, as a Bnl^manij may, by ncknowledging liitnself 
justly Bupctacded by the Kshatrlya incarnatioB, give a 
Bnlbmauical saiictiou to tbe deification of the second 
Rama; but much mythological mysticism is mixed up 
with the narnvlive, with the apparent design of obscuring 
the actual facts of the Kshatriya heroes victory, which 
could not, if stilted in plain language, be otherwise than 
mortifying to Erfilimanical pride. I here abridge the story 
as told in EamAyaua I. Ixiiv., &e. (Schlegol; Muir's Texts, 
voL iv. pp. 176, 177) 

When tho king fktwi his son Riiiim wore returning hiMUD fifter tha 
Duurijigo of tlift Ijittet to Sfcta, bo was shu^menj bj tbo iH-omiyied soiindii 
uttered by certain birdH, whiclij liowovorp wore ns the Mtge 

Yjisislithn fissund the kbgp by the nu^pidoufl sign of his being [Miminbii- 
kted by the wild rtnlmnla of the fortah Then a hniriTOno abook the 
enrtbp uprooting the tnwB, and tXmk darkness veiled tbe sun. Final! 
PornLiti-rnmu appeoredj fearful to bcholdli briniaut os with hia nip 
in bhi hauil, and a bow on his shoulder, Uo wiiia ongiy at tbe brcaidug 
of the bow of vo, of whom he wo-^ a di^dplft Being reverently receiTed, 
he prwieecled to tell Kinaap Daiaratha^s son, that be bad beard of his 
syooe^ in breaking S'iva'^s InoWp and had brought anether liow^ ouee the 
proj^orty of Vishnu (I. Leiv. 13Jp which be nsked l^tda to bond, and 
0t an arrow on the stringj oddingp that if he succeeded iu bending it^ be 
{Baropu-rama) would, cballengo hini, to single cie-mhak Bam a repHoe that 
though bis powers were slighled by Lis itvid* ho would give hiru a proof 
of his strength. Whereupon, he angrily matches tbe bow from Paraiu- 
rama, bends it, dtfl on arrow on the hiring, and tells his cliaJlenger that 
ho will spare bis life beeaune he is a Bfahmem, but will -either defftroy his 
i^upertiaiund power of moveuieut^ or deprive him of the abode in bUss be 
bad acquired by hia ansteritieB. The gods now arrive to be witnesses of 
the seenii PantJu-niiiui becoineR diHbeartenedp loses his strength, imud 
entrfiits not t* be deprived of his faculty of moving in the air (lest be 
should be nnahle to MEl his promise, made to Kaayaps, to leave the 
earth every night), tfe then eontiniies to say that by the bending of 
the bow be recognisefl Harfia^s diyini^^ and that be regards defeat by 
the lord of the three worlds as no disgraoo. The second Bilma thou 
shoctit tbo arrow^ and tlioreby in eomo mysterious manner de^itroy* 
Partufii-rilma^B abode In the celestial world. 

Oiu^iratha and bifl party now return to tlie capital, and 
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pr^pamtions are tntidtt for tUe inauguration of Riuna as 
Hucceaaor to the throne, when Kaikeyi, mother of lua 
brother Bharata, jealoua of the preference shown to the 
son of KauSalp, demands of the king the fulfilment of a 
promise, made to her in former years, that he would grant 
her miy two boona she asked. A promise of this kind in 
Eastern countries is quite inviolable; and the king being 
required to banish his favourite sou Kama for fourtccii 
years to the forest of Doiulaka, and to instal Bharata, is 

Rnma. therefore, with hie wife Sit^ mwl his brother 
Lakshmawu. is banished. 'ITiey establish themselves m the 
forest near the river GodavarL‘ Meanwhile the heart, 
broken king pines away in inconsolabk anguish, Hera 
occurs a touching episode {II Ixiih). The king, m the 
midst of his despondeney, confesses that his present be¬ 
reavement is a punishment for a deed of blood conimitted 
by himself accideutaUy in his youthful days. Thus it 
happened: (I translate as nearly as I can word for word, 
in a metre resembling the sixteen-syllable heroic verse o 
the original, omitting portions here and there) 

One d*v when nxiw refteshed ihe eertlwiwd ^7 heart to Ksnell with joy. 

When, eftor with h» my* the pnrd.ed potind, the *nniin*r wn 

Hul wssed towntA* the «onth ; when eooling hirwKe elnuMsl away heat. 
And ^cful cloud* an«c; when fwp and pen-fowl -ported 0 ^ ‘he doer 
■l«n,«l drunk with plec, and aU the winged enmion, dnpinng a* A rtiuwne^ 
Fliuned tbeirdiudi iBithew Dn tlio toi«of wind-rocked tf«e,and falling*h(iwe 

Ceeewd the mountain* tiU they looked Hfce waieiy heap*, and tort^ite 

Down from theireidee, filled with loa« stontaimd red «w da wnmthmmei^ earth. 

H'inding like JierpiMilii in their «miue f then at tlmt charming peasin I, 
Longing to hrenthe the air. went forth, with Imw and arrow »n my hand, 

To eeek for ^me, if haply hy the riverside a huffalo; 

Dr elephant or otiier aninwi might ciw®, at eve, my imlh, 

Coini4 to JrhdE. Then in (he dnak I heard Hie *.nnd of gurghhg vntor . 


t Tilt Dandaka fonsit « deiwrihcd a* heginning fonth of the Juiuhi, and 
•attnrling hi tlie Dodirart- The whole of tluit country ww a wildenw™, 
inhjiViud by aavitgc tribe* {Bakahoiuia}, and infwted hy wild hcMte. 
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Quickly I took my bow^ and liming toward the sounds ibot Uie dart^ 

A cry lof moriiil ngtiuy Eiunu from tb£3 aput^ —a litinum voioo 

Woi be^L, und h b’crmifa aun fuU pi'CUicii^ JUid bleeding lu tile n^treaeiir 

* Ah I wber?raiine tliun/ Jh? cried, 'am 1 n liArmleA Wrmit'A aoii atnick down I 
HitLer to lliis Irrae hnnk I Mme At inno to fill my TniUir-Jitf# 

By whom \mv^ 1 been imittenT whom lidvo ] aObndedT Oli 1 1 gtieva 
Not fur myaelf at my own fat«^ Uut for my |iftrenU^ old K\d hlimJ^ 

Who pcriali in my dcatli 3 Ah I wliit will be the end of timt loved poiri 
JiTing guided and supported by my lutmd t tliie barbild dotl liodi pierced 
Both me and llienL^ Hearing that pitcoOi Voice, I DiiMinthii, 

Who xuerint no lijum to eny human creature, yonng or oldt became 
PAl^ird with fear; my bovr and orrowi dropperl from my penjHjliaa hajiiij j 
And I approAcbed the pUee in hafrot; them with diMmay I naw^ 

Stretched on the bank^ an iniudc^t harm it^boyp writlung in pain and emetreci 
W'lth diwt and bloody hi» knotted hair dishevelled, and a broken jar 
Lyu^ beifido hint. 1 stewd petrifiod jLod HpoedileKA lie on mo 
iFixed fall his eya, nnd xh^n^ a* il to bnm my inmoot soul^ ho iddf 

* How have I wronged thoe^ mmiMirtli I that thy cruel lutud luu smilLen ma-^ 
lie, A pom* homiifa ion, bom in tbe forest: (iuLher, mollmr^ child 

Kaai thou tmuAbAcd with tiiii one arrow : theyj my pAmnu^ ait at home 
Expecting my return, and long will eheri^ hope—a prey to tbimt 
And Dgonizing feam. On to my father—icU him nf my fate, 

Loat Ml dreoi:! cutbo comtumo thee, w the fiaine da^ouni the witlieri^ wood. 
Bat first in pity draw thou forth Iho nhaft timt pierm to my heart, 

And choebt the gushing Hfc-blood, uthe liank obatmeti the l^oiindmg atreoim'^ 
He Ceased, and as he rolled, bis eyes in jigony^ and c^uivurtug writhed 
Upon the grouitd, I slowly drew the arrow from the poor liny''fl aide. 

Tbrn with a piteous ]ook^ hU features set in tertot, he expired. 

Distracted uL iho grievoua orimo, wrought by my hand nuwiuingly ; 

Sadly I thought within myscH, how best 1 miglit repair the wrong, 

Tlicii took the way ho hod dlrectod mo towards the homiitnge. 

There 1 beheld his [parents, old and bttnd ; like two dipiicd winglou birds 
Sitting forlorn, withmit Lbidr guide, awaiting his arriviil anxiously^ 

And, to beguile their wcarineHi, ctmvcrsing ^ him Leudfirly. 

Qnkkly limy caught the Aound of footstepi^ and I beojrd the old mno wy, 

With chiding voico^ hast thon lingered, child 7 Quick give us both to diinJc 

A Uttlc watet^ Long forgetful of us^ in lha cooling stream 

Haet thou disported; come in—fcir ihy moUier yeumath for her joil 

I f she or f in ought have L-juised thrar! piiiu, or spoken Lasty wotdiy 

TbiJik on thy henniVs duty of forgivimtM \ bear them nut in mind 

Thou art tba relnga of ns refngeleis—tho eyaa of thy blind sire. 

Why art thou siJiiiitT Speak 3 Bouml np in ihec are l»th diy parents^ 

He cm«<^l, and I aLood pandyecd—till by au idTurt rueolutcly 


t I have Qtuilkd the youth's ■iatement that he ia not a Bruhmau, but 
hegoLleii by a Vui^ya on a Sudr& woman (IL Uiii. 4^ 
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(VUecting ,11 n.3- oI with ^ r*’' 

- Pimw M ; I nm Ml ihy «Hi! 1 » 

H^l t™.h«l ihv he«l mio Un tl.<,ii«u.d fThi* .ll*fftt«l <i«d 

“ to *« »..iUi.«lv. o K.» .to. 1-to a™..« w. H*to<. 

aZ r^ljfe rwi of aashnvB. Ud p.mh«l. U«l -« to ihc plio* - 
tn bloody thoiigli to be. ond Wf“^«Wr«« ™“* "I"" * -“^rilflv 

TWb rair led liT mV biwd, wrot to tbc ^pot luvl fell up™ ‘l‘e>'' 

?iXl bvlbetoucb. ibe fetbcr cried, ‘M> Aild, ku-t Uiou tiogreoU^ For «»l 

■■ -tonJ.™ Ito..!» to» .1- ' 

Art tbou offoudcd T or em I no longer l^«i by then, my non I 
S™ he™ thv mother. Thou wert ever dutiful towwde ™ l-o^ 

Wh v trill tUimi™br«enm1PT»idi™e tender ™^ \Mi om«hal 

iteriina msiiw ibc snewd momu^ honio I 

brbg mo mote m.d f ruitn to feed me bhe , eh^rb^l guert 1 
llov w«tk nnd blind, cjm 1 .uppart thy aged molbtr, pining for her nM T 
8m»’' <50 not yet to Doilh’n abude^riay nilb tby parent- yet one day. 
TZoernt we lill holh go with thee on the dnmry «y. horlont 
And md, do*rtod by onr child, trilhont protector m the wood, 

Soon^U we both deiart toward the maiuioii* of the Kmfi of death. 

S::; Slly imntmting. he perlonni^ the funmid tl^r^ 

Tonnida me thm, -u]di*«cd me. olanding 

But UiU one child, and thou hart made me ^ 

Tlie father : I elmll feel n» pain m death. But lliy i!«|Uitid he ^ 

Tliat eormw for a child «b»ll nno day bring thee aim to llm grtve. 

After narmting this affecting iucidetil: of his early l^fc, 
king Dasaratba, struck with remorse, sickens and dies* 
Soon afterv-aids the miuistera assemble and decide that 
Bharata shall assume the government (II* Ixitx.), hut he 
declines to deprive his elder brother Kama of hia rightful 
inherilauce, aud declares his intention of setting out io^ 

~ Thi. ia litertdly tmnalnbjd. It « *^1 bnown that blind pooplo 

commonly talk of thcmaclvei as If ablo ta «* 

* Uia body is huml with much pomp. Wo Imvo nlrcmly notod, oA n 
proof of tho antiquity of Ute poan, that hm widows nio not burnt witli 

him (iee p. 3,*)- 
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the fyreafc with a complete army to hriwg 

ItTima Lackir and his determination to undergo in hi^ place 
the appointed term of fourteen yeara^ exile in the foreat 
(11. Ixxix. S, 9). 

After some trouble he diaicovor^ Eama's retreat at <^itra- 
kutxt^ There and then he breaks the sad news of hh 
fathers death, and entreats him to return to Ayodliya 
and assume the sovereignty (cii,). 

Next euanes a generous contest betw^een the brothers; 
Bharata imploring Rama to accept the throne, and Riima 
insisting on the duty of fulfilling his father's vow (cvi.^ 
cvii.)p 

Here occurs the episode in which the Brahman Jav^i, 
who is a ssort of impersonation of scepticism^ tries in a 
brief address {II. cviii.) to instil atheistic and iiTeligious 
sentiments mto Rama^ hoping to shake his resolution and 
induce him to accept tho kingdom. His speech} which is 
full of interest as indira^ting the preTalcnce of infidel and 
materialistic doctrines at the time when the brabmaDi;!ed 
version of the Itamayana was completed^ may be thus 
abridged:— 

Yon Qvglit not by nbimdnbirL^ your pnt^^nukl kingdciu to ^nter upon 
n wrong rond, be^t willi diilieu]t[cs and Iraubl^. P£>nqit joiLt^lf tu 
be eothroned in AyodhjtL Da^mtbii (ycur father) lb dead and ia now 
nothing to you, not yofti to him. Anyofiw who feeb Attach meui for 
any other person Li injanOf alaco na one iB anyUdug to any other. [ 


1 The isoLit^ hill ditm^kuta is the holi'^ irpot of tlie woraliippeTn 
cf Bilrnii^ aiitl ia crowdorl with temples and slinoes of Euena and 
LakAhauina. Every cavern cotmecied with their uim;EC$; tbo beigbte 
BWnnu with monboya, and aome of the wild^fmitB are still caJIk>d SiLiii- 
phal It id aituated 00 a river ixJLed the PiifunT, described the 
Maotbikinf (IL xev.)j hfty milcB south-oast of the town of Bandidi in 
Bimdolkund} lat 25. i2p Ifiug. So. 47. Tlie river la lined witk gliats 
nod digbta of staLm sultuble for religious abliitionB. It. Li worthy uf 
note that at aomo holy places all dfstinctious of caste are hud aside by 
the UiftdlK 
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for tKo» ^rve not from vUtuo nnJ 5 

Lffor nMrtion l.oro, and when tl.oy dio incur onniloMuM.- »« 

c.«fol to offer ot>lntio«» to their prego.iitor«, Wt wUt ^ ^ 

^L1 If on oblation onten W by nno Feteon. th« boc^y o 

aixotber. tb™ let a ^nddba bo offered to a ’* ® 

; bo r«d not oot npoo bi- ioomoy (of. tto doctnno of the 
vikft« p. I20). Tho boohs composed by thcologinno tin which ^n 
tol wotebin, iHto gifts, offer Batrifice, pmotiso nustonDw, 
X^din the wlrld, am mere orlifi«e to iW forth gifto 
™i). Make up your mind (A^n. WdA^i) t^t 
after Have regard only to wlmt W visible and per«pt We by tUe 
Bcmsna (»Hi/yo*.S«). Cast everything beyond this behind your ^ 

{pridiiCtS knrti). ( 3 « ^ 

Jounita of the Asintfe Society, vot. sit p. 303.) 

Enoia's reply, m which lie mdignantly rebukes Ja™h. 
is a noble viiidicution of religion and faUh, 
ence to Biiddhiam and hla designation of buddha himself 
as a Cora or thief (U. cviii. 33) be regarded as 

eTd^ Bhamta desists from pressing bis brother to 
accent the throne, but only consents to take charge of the 
kingdom as a deposit He bears away Ehmas shoes on 
his head in token of this (exUi. i). and takes up his ab^o 
outside AyodUyu, at Nandl-gmmn, until the return of the 
rightful king, never transacting any business without hmt 
lavin*^ it before the shoes (cxv*). Before dismissing him, 
the forgiving Rama entreats him not to indulge an^ 
feelings towards his mother for having caused the family 
calamities, in these words:— 

Cheriidi tby mother Kaitoyl. no rt^ntment towacds her (II. 

«iL 27). 

After Bbamta’a departure ten years of Rama’s baniah- 
meut pass in moving from one hermitage to another. In 

I Odicr mltuBions to mtiGniiliiaie doctrioM will bo found aiaittercd 
thiougbout Iho RawSyflua- 
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the description of the qniet life of t!ie exiles we find that 
their tnoruing iitul evening devotions are never omitted, 
and that Sitil dutifully waits on her luisband and brother- 
in daw, never eating till they have finished/ IVlien they 
tnive], IhitiiA walks firsts Sita in the middle, and Laksh- 
luaya behiud (IIL xv. i). At length they luove westward 
to visit the hermitage of the sage Agastyn^ near the 
Adndhya monntaiiLs. He advises Rama to live for the 
remainder of his exile in the neighbourhood of Jadaslhaua 
at Piiiiiiavati on the Godavari^ (six.). This district is 
infested by Rak^ha^saa, and, amonpt others^ by Riivaria'a 
sister, ^urpa-t^akha, who l>ecomefl smitten with love for 
Rama. He of course repels her^ telling her that he is 
already inarried (xxiv^ i); but this only rouses the 
jealousy of ^urpa-nakha^ who makes an attack on Si til, 
and so infuiiates the fiery Lakshiuiitia that he thought¬ 
lessly cuts off her cars and nose* * (xxiv* 22). ^urpa- 
pakba, smarting with pain and bent on revenge, repairs 
to her brother Biivana, the demon-monarch of Cejdon. 

The description of RiAvnua (IIL xxxvi, 5 Bomhiiy ed. 
xxxii,) is as foUow^s:—^ 

Tbb mighty cleman bail tea faeaa^ twenty armji, coppeT'Ccknared eyes, 
A huge ehu$t, AHil bright teeth like the yaimg trwn. Hh farm waa ns 
n thick deud, or a mauntAin, or the god of d^th with upao mootb. 
Ho had all the inarbt of royalty; but h\s body borv the [mpresB of 
voQndft inflictod by mil the dlvmo arutfl in hiB warfare with the godsL 
It waui (fritrwd by the tliunderbolt of XnJra, by tbe tuaks of (ludra^i^) 
«!ejj}iACLt Aimvatfl, and by the dbeua of Viahjia. H10 strength was so 
greiit that he could ogitete the and split the topa of moinitninm. 
He waR A breaker of oH lawa, and a mTi-iber of other uico'a witva. 
He once peaetcated into Bbogavatl (tbe fier[»™^t-capitfll of F£talA)» 


^ Tbi *i cuatoui. remoiiii uimltered to tbe prceent day. ComparB Mon u 
IV. 4j ; ‘ T^t him not eat with hia wLFo, nor look at bw eadiig/ 

S A Bf^wt now known m Kiueik, in the Bombay Pni«iiletKy* 

* it was from tbia eLreomatjmL.'e that FftAanvatl i« now called N^ik 
(nwrfjSrd^ * the Doae % 

Z 
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coticiumHl ths greAi serpent Visuki, nnJ carrieil olT tbn l>c\oved wife of 
Tnkshska. He defeatwl Vaiimvann {».«-, bw ewn biotber Kuver®, tlie 
god of weiiltb), naJ earried off bis seirmoving olioriot called Pushijaka, 
He denusHited tho divine groves of <5!itTii-nithji, and tbe 
gods. T(dl as ft mountain po«t, lie stopped with bis arms the sun and 
moon in their nuree, and pTorcnted tLeir rtfiing. Tlio sfln, when it 
passed over bis reBideneft, drew in its beams in terror. Ho nnderwenl 
f^ns ansteritioB in the fonsfit of Gokarna for ten tboiisand yeaw, 
standing in Hid midst of Gvo fires (bm p. 55) with bis feet in the nir; 
whence bo was wleaisod by Brnbmil, and obtained from bim ^nmong 
other boons, see p. 343) tba power of taking whnt nhape he pleased.' 

The belter to secure the mighty Eavafla's co-operntioti, 
^urpa-ijakhit sticceeda in inapirlng him with ti passion for 
Sita (III. jcxiviii. 1;), whom he determines to carry off. 
Ilavtiig vith diflieulty secured the aid of another demon, 
Maru^—who was the son of the Taciakii (I. sivii. 8 ) 
formerly killed by liama—fiTiTann transports himself and 
his accomplice in the aerial car Pti.*ihpaka to the forest 
near Kama’s dwelling. Alfiri&i then assumes the form of 
a beaxitiful golden deer, which so cnpiivates Siui {III. 
xlviii. 11) that Kama is induced to leave her with L«iksli- 
mii^a, that he may catch the deer for lier, or kill it. 
J 1 or tally xvonnded by bis arrow% the deer utters cries for 
help, feigning Eatna's voice, which so alarms Sita that 

t Odo eftnnot help cutapftriDg pari of thw dL^criptiDn with 
portrait oF Satan, Tho miyeflitic imager)' of tbo English poet standi 
mit in striking Mntnifit to tbe wild hyperbole oF VElmikL It appears 
from IIL HiL (f^rreaio) tliat Havnria was the son of VisraTos, who was 
tlio Jton of tlio sago Piilnstya, who was tho sod of DrahmiU TIoncio 
Bavartn wan tho brother of the god Knyem (thotigli bj a difFoirnt 
mother), and in vemo 30 be oalla himself hi& brother and dnelajr% l^th 
ho and Kavera am aioiaetimes called Paulostya. A ibhlahjina and 
Kombha-karna were aliso brothCTR nf Hivajm, aad.liko liiiOt propitiated 
Bmhma by their ponacLOOs, and, like liim, obtained boon-^ bat tho boon 
chofvn by VIbbTsliaiia was that be sbould never swem From virtn^i 
and by Knmbha-kan^a (whose sizo was gigantio and rtp|>otite voracion#) 
tliftt bo sbould onjpy deep (deop for long periods of timo. {Soa Mobile 
bhilmla 111 . 
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&hc perauadca Lak^hinai^rt agjJuge; Iiis will to IcAvc her 
ulouc and go to the ossiatance of hh brother. while 

IhTvana approaches in the giiiao of a religious mcudicatiLw 
All nature seems petrified with terror ag he advances (III. 
lii. lo, it]; and when Sita^a ejca fall OM the strftuger, 
she starts^ hut is lulleil to coufidcnee hj his mendi¬ 
cant's dreas, and ofifere him food and wator. Sud¬ 
denly Kiivatia deflates himself Then throwing off iiia 
disguise he avows hia InteDtiou to make her hia queen* 
indignation bursts fortli^ but her wrath ia powerless 
against the fierce lluvaijta, who takes her up in his arnis^ 
places her in his self-moving car, arid heara her through 
the sky to his aipitah As Situ is c^irried along, she in¬ 
vokes heaven and earth, mountains and streams (Iv. 43). 
The gods and saints come to look on* and are struck with 
horror* but they stand in awe of the ravisher, and know* 
that this ia part of the plan for hia deatruetion. All 
nature ahudders, the suu*a disc pales, daikness over* 
spreads the heavens 16-43). ^ Bhortdived 

triumph of evil over good. Even the great Creator 
Bruhmil rouses himself and exclaims, Sin is con&um* 
mateti* (III. IviiL 17). 

Arrived in the demon-city, Enava^a forces SltH to inspect 
all the wonders and beauties of his capital (IIL Ixi.), and 
then promises to make them hers, if she will cooBont to 
become bh queen. Indignantly rejected, he is enmgecl, 
and delivers her over to the guardianship of a troop of 
Bilksboaia or female furies, who are described as horrible 
m appearance, and cannibal la their propensities (HI. Ixii. 
29 -3S). Tormented by them, she seems likely to die of 
despair, but Brahma in compassion sends Indra to bur 
with the god of sleep,* and a vessel containing celestial 
food (Ixiii. 7, 8) to support her strengEh. 

^ Siioilarl/ in the OJ)‘i£i 4 e'y (IV. 795J Minerva liaifda jl ilrvam to 
cootiolc and nalinatc Peudopo. 
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Terrible ia the wrath of the usually geutle Ihuna when 
on hb return he finds that Sita b earned off by FL^vana 
(ivijr'( Lie and Lakshuiaya at once eet off on a long 
search, determined to effect her rescue. Mter rnaiiy ad- 
ventuxea, in the course of which they have a battle with 
a headless fiend called Kabandha, who 
gress. hut b killed, and then restored to life by them (II • 
Isxiv.), they make an alKance with &ugriva. king of the 
monkeys (fLstets), and asristed by Hanumat. one of the 
„,onke‘y-gencrab, and by Kava^’s 

vadc Lankii, the capital of Kavaija, m Ceylon (IV Ixui,). 

To transport the army across the cbauncl, a bridge is 
constructed under the direction of the monkcy-gcueral 

sou of iiJva-karniaji: 

of Bookoy briJe«-wW'“. 

...r, diBOlKB, toB op n»k. B»l tOOBb ««;' ^ »“ 

U brincing hug* crBgJs f«m tl.0 Himalaru. 

At lenrth a*^pi«’ « ftmoed twenty YojaiMW long “i"! 

icv ii-ish by whifjh the whole eimy cr«*ws Vibhishei|a l*J™g tt« 

S. ThfgeL. Pitiis. tc.. look OP, -d utter the celebrated 

(w the eea thitU remoin, » iWI Ihie pkr (setu) 
awl the /ame o/ <«* yroelftifflef/.’ * __ 

ime Eod of the ocean at fiiat objected to a regiJar embankiaeof 
fV sdv. S>, though a pier {d^ertbed a> a «f«) afterward* con- 
Btraeted: the lina of kmIb ™ the chwaiol i3 cerlamly known in In‘l“ 

aBllima.setiL In map* it ia called ‘ Adam’* bridge.’ Kveiywliere in 

ladia ore «atte«d isolated black*, »ttrib,ned by t ha netik^-a to 
bridgi^boildart. 3to«w than tbis, the bill Go^•a^dllan«. 

„d^e whole Kjtaar range in Central India a» bmily 1«lieved to 

hnva ariaon from tha Baw* *»im& . , , t, .b.™ 

a 'In the midst of the am of the sea is the island lUmcsumm 

(RSmeAvam), or the pillar of BSma, of aa great repute and renonu a* 
ISr^illam of the weatem HeKrnl^. Them to tlii* day stands a tem^e 
of masaiva Cyclopean workmanship, said to bare liosn b^t by the 
hero, tha itlol of which is waeliad doily with water from the Ganges. 
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After vwous engagements, described with much weari¬ 
some CAaggeratiou, the great battle between Bama and 
ETtvan)^ takes place :— 

TLft gdda afsomble tQ tikko tha sLdo cf tho fomieT^ nnd al! tba d^nachns 
and eTil Bpliits bflclc^ their own champion (VL S). EiiTai^a ia 

mouiitfHl on A Dingic osr^ ilrawii by liorsoi^ having biuncin faces (manV' 
9h^avwf<niJ^r ajadp m citler that the two champions may bgbt 

on on oqixdityp Indm sanda hia own ear, driv^ hy Uin cJuifaotoM' 
Miktoli^ for the nse oF Kama. Both nmioA cseoi^ fighting^ that they 
may look on (xd. * *, hut tlio godn and demooe in the sky, taking tha 
part of either warrior, ronaw their ancient strife.* Tlie horcoa now 
overwhelm laicii othor nilh arrows. ItTmiR outs elT a hundred Jieads 
from Kiivanii succoiislvelj | hut no Eooner is ouo cut off than another 
apponra in its ptiwo^ (xdL 24), and the Iwittle^ which has already kthlcd 
savcii days and seven nigbte without intciruptioD, aeems likdy to ho 
eudleasly protractedp until Matali informs liima timt Havana h not 
vuIcLerabto in the head. Therenpou Riiiiia shoots off the terribJo arrow 
of Erahma^' ^vmt to him by Lho sago Agoatyo, and tho domon-king 
falls dead (xeiL 5&V 


From the higbeat peiut. is a commanding view of the cccanp and the 
intcruiinabla black line of roeka ^trutching ncrofla the gulf eC Manaar^ 
Thither, from all parts of India, wander the pilgrimK, who ora amittnn 
with the wondroua love uf fcitivcL to sacned shrines. From C'huteer' 
kote (tJtVm-Jtufa), near tho Jumna^ it ia roughly e^ealnted to be emo 
hundivd stages. We have ocinven«dd with seme who have nccomplished 
tJic great feat; but inanj never return; they either die by the way, 
or their ocmiage and strength evaporate in some roadmda* hermitage. 
Wbatevar way be its origin, thera ia tho roefy barrier* eonipollmg every 
vessel from or to the inoutha of the Gaugw, to cirenmEtarigaU the 
island of Ceylcau'* Calcutt-a Review, XX.V. 

^ This ie joat whnt take^ place Ln the Iliad before the grctit battle 
between Achilles and Hector, tho gods taking their respective places 
on oilher side {11 XX. It is iiiterestiog to compare the simple 
Humoric narrative with the wild improbHhilitiss of the Indian poem. 

* Thia rtmioda one of Hercules and the Hydra. 

* Hew called adrank, and doKribod as having the wind 

for iU feathers, the fire aiid the son for its poiutr the air for ita body-p 
and the mountalna Mem and Mandam for Its weight (VL mL 45), 
It had the ^-ery oonvunient property of returning to it« owner'a quiver 
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Great portents and prodigies precede tlie fall of Ravai;iaj 
and when tLc victory is consnmmated a perfect deluge of 
flowers covers tlio conqueror. The generous Eilma causes 
magnificent ol^scquies to be performed over the bo<iy of 
hia enemyp which is duly couBuntcd by fire/ aud then 
places Vibhjsbajia on the throne of Lankii (VI, xcvii. 15). 
Rilma then sends Hanumat with a message to Sita^ and 
Vibbishana brings her into bis presence in a litter 
but liama allows her to come before him on foot^ that 
she may be seen by all the army. 

Tlie moflkeyfi crowd round her, ndiumo^ her incoin|Winible bofLutj^ 
the cnti^s cf .fiO much toil, dang^fi &ud j^ufToTuig to themsehcR,® On 
Boeiog htr, RTima h doe|jly movtjtL Three feeling^ diETtmot him—joy, 
grieft flntl n ngcr f 9)—mid Lc does not nddre^ss Iua wife. Sita, 

oonseiDiin of her parity, h hurt by his cold njccption of h^jr, and bur^ta 
into tearwi uttering only ihts wordftp ltd nryi^p^it^a^ ^alnsl my huabaml t' 
IlAmn then hnughtily informfl har, that having satifiHifd hia honour by 
the dcatrurtion of the damon who had wronged hin wife, he mti do no 
more, Uu cfliiuQt loho her bock, cotitumiuaLod aa she must certainly 
bo (VL c.)p Siti aiwerls her iiiao<jeiacH in the most dignii^ and touch¬ 
ing language, nud dipeota lAluhniai^ to prepare a pyrVp tlmt aho may 
prove her punty. She entorg the llime^ invoking Agni (ex); upon 
which all the goda with the old king thiiaratJia appaar, and reveal to 
Riipa his divine nature,^ toUing him that be is !N£r£yai>a, and that 
Slla 15 Lak^bml (cii.). Agni, the god of lire, then presents himself, 
holding SEtii, whom he places in Kamazs arms ujihurh^ TLiiereupoti 


after doing its work. There appear to have been various forms of thtt 
unerring weapon. 

* Contrast this with Achilles' treatment of the fnllcn JJoetor. 

* The whole scene is very similar to that In lUad 

where Helen siiows herself on the nunpart, and calk forth mneb the 
B&nic kind of ndmimtion. 

® He never appearB to be eongdoim of ii, until the guds enlighten 
him. (See VI. cix 10, uxix.] This is not the case with Kridh^ in 
the I^Iahii'bharata. It Is probable, os we have seen, that nil these 
psSiSage.^ are later additions 

* The whole descriptioD of Siti^s repudiation by flama U certainly 
one of the finest ecenea in the Hiiniiyauix 
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Hama is otriprjoynJ^ anti that he only dCjasoDtieii to tliO ordenJ 

that ho lolghi ci^tiiblisb hLs wife's innocenco in the eyes of the world 
(oiii), Dasimitha then hles-ses his son, pi^^ea him ptiod advioer and 
mturns to heaven (civ,); whilo fodm, at the inoqueat of BamAr mslOJres 
to life uUthe monkeys klLEed durixip tho war ({!?.)- 

Efima ami Lnkshmaija, along with Yibhlahaqa, Sugrivap 
and tbo now mount the self-moving car Pusbjmkaj 

whieli described as containiug a whole palace wiLhin 
itself, and set out oil their leturn to Ayodhya; Rslmaj to 
beguile tho way as they travel through the skyj recount¬ 
ing to SltEi all the acenes of their hi to sclveu tuxes lying 
beneath their feet^ (eviiL). Un their reaching the hernii* 
tage of Bharadvaja at Prayaga, the car is stopped ; and 
the fourteen years of banishment having now expired (eix.), 
Ilaniiinat is sent foi^ard to announce their return to 
Bharata. Ruma and the three brotliora are now once 
more reunited^ accompauied by them and by Sita 
and the monkeys, who assume human forms (cxiL 2 S), he 
nmkos a mxngnificeiit entry into Ayodhyri, Tie ia then 
solemnly crownedp o-^aociates Lrikshniana in the empirCt 
and, before dismissing his allies, bestows on them splendid 
presents (cxii.)* Haninnat, at his own requeatj. xeceLves as 
a reward the gift of peri>etual life and youth (csiL loi). 
Every one returns happy and loaded with gifts to Jiia 
own home, and Rama commences a gloxioiia raign at 
Ayodliyii (cxiii.). 

Such is a brief sketch of the Ramaya^a, omitting the 
Uttara'kaijida or Buppkmcntary chapters, which contain 
the concluding events in the life of Rama {see Pp 337)- 


^ iJavotss nc?iirly the whole of the thirteenth i^hapter &f hie 

Haghii-yoEi*a t* thia sabject, wlaoh he niake^ a cenroiflieiit pretext far 
cliaplayiiig hia gBogiupbical and topographical knowledge, m in. the 
Megha-dutJL Bhara-bhilti does the mine in the aeventh act of his 
dnima^ MaM-vliB-dAritra j md Murari, tho aamo in bis pUy on the 
Bame eubjMt. 
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Much of the story, exaggerated as its Jater details are, 
probnhiy rests, as wo hare already pointed out, on a 
foaDdatiou of historical truth. 

It is clear, too, that a moral lesson la intended to be 
conveyed by the whole narrative. Under the story of the 
conflict between the armies of the noble Kama and the 
barbarous races of the South, figured by the Er.kshasa.s, 
tlicrc appears to lie a typical representation of the great 
niyateiy of the struggle ever goiug on between the powers 
of good and evil. AViih regard, however, to any other 
alJegoneal and figurative ideas involvwl, as, for example, 
that Hama is a mere inipcisonatlon of the Solar energy;' 
Sita of agriculture or of civilisation introduced into the 
^uth of India by iuimigrante from the North ; the Hak- 
flhasus, of night, darkness or winter—whatever ingenuity 
there may ho in any or all of these theories, it aeenis 
t-ery questionable whether any such coueeptiona ever 
entered into the mind of the author or authora of any 
part of the poem. ^ 


J^rtairly fttma Woag, to th^ Eoh^t ra« of kings, bnl this poinU. 
to tho of tho Kpic Vishnu {of wlom Bfuaa caaio to to 

regard^ «s a„ to«wn«tioii) with Hio Solar Vishiin of the Voda. Pto- 
fa«or We^ romarto that as Riima is at a Intar period oiUpd Hama- 
iSatni,^ and « m ono placo oallod (Saadm abac, the miUftra* 00 
oonsp.caous II, h« cha„ct«r might to e^tplained by suppoetoa ttot he 
^ *^*^*^^ “ moon-genius, and that the Jegend in the Tait- 

representing the love of Situ (the 
W'/ for the Moon might to regarded by some mylho- 

bgwto as the fi«<t_gcnn of the atoiy of the Ihlmnyaaaj tha l^eaatifying 

SI dew spread over U,e furrew io 

wlucL the moon^bt is reOretod Wetor, Loworer. thinks that as the 

^ - l*to date 

m 2" Bhavn-bhati’s Mshii.vfm-daritre 

III. x 8h tho oonvoKa « rethor tr«o, vU, that a poetiaii spirit omonK 
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Time would fdl, if we were to at tempt even tlie briefest 
epitome of all the episodes in the Rymayatja, J note two 
others in addition to those already given* That of ViiSva- 
niitra(I. 51-65), which is one of the most interesting, may 
be thus abridged : — 

VL^vilmJtm, wcl of Gitdljj^ n pritkce ctf the Lujw jrAce, fiavox^iMEi 
of KecLoj, end Uie d^tnci of Magudliik Ho h^d e tromfiadDiiB condicl 
with iho BriUmuui yAhi^hthR for the poss^ion of the oow nf pluniy 
(KBiiia(lhnnti+ aiito calJwl Savnlii), whitk no dmiht tj-pMed the auHJi 
OT Indm^ At iho comnumd of YniJfih^lui, tho oow crated honh^a of 
barbarim^ dvcL sjb Fedilavoe {Pornanejr BHka& (jScjthiiLQB)i YaimnftA 
{Greckfl)i K*itabojafl^ by whoso aid Vtmnbtha conquered Viaiviniitrti. 
HcdioD convine&il of the fiipenoF power Inheiont id BriJi- 

laaniKin, detormiaed to nu^a liiiiisiell to that dijfDity, mid io ardor to 
ofTfct this object, inci’oaj^ the ri^iir of hU au:7tentie»^ foF tboueirndfl 
of yeoTA, The gwifi, wbo idwaya bad a lyiid to bold tLour owd 

ngidiiitt re^oloto oBcotiofl, did wlmi they could to Lutemipt him, and 
partially Rticcooded. Yi^Tfimitm yielded for n time to the ceductioDe of 
the Dymph Aleoakd, eeat by them to entice bu thoaghta towards tiODaual 
objocU. A daughter (Sakimtalu) was the result of thie tompomiy bock- 
nUiliiig. U ow(sver. In tlw end^ the obstinaito aecellc was too much for tbo 
whole troop of deities. Ho obtained ooniplnte power ever his pnoBJeos^ 
mid when the gods still rofmod to brlbmamEo him^ ho began creating 
no* heavonfl and now gods, and hod alreuuly manufflcttir^ a few stu% 
when the celestial host thought It prudent to coneedo the point, and 
moke him a veritable BrubmAn. 

Another curioits episode la the etoiy of the Gtuig^ 

(L 36-44): — 

Gari^gi, the permnitied Oongefi, waa tlie eldest daughter of Himatal* 
lord of tnounUinst her younger sister being Um^ Bagara, a king of 
AjodJij-u, of the Bobir mcB, bud 6o^o« ACrtia, who were directed by their 
father to look for a horse wbioh bad boon stolen by R^bosn at an 
Aa^u-oiedlia Or hor? 0 'i^aenbo& lla^bg seaidiod the ^irtli loifnic^ 
coBsfiiily, tlioj proceeded to dig up the ground townrdu tbo lower regions. 


^ The episode of Yi^vMDttm include under it tho story of Atnbnr^lia 
given at p, zj of tbit vtslnme* 

^ The i5tory is also told in the MaJiil-bhamtAt Vntiii-I5ani*im Ac, 
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with tbo sage Eapilo, they him flf the thefts wl:^icli 

«nnLg^ him to Jsuch a degree, that without mom lula he miticod them 
ftjj to aslifl*. Sftgara'a grans^liKm some time niterwfudw found tbeir 
mmilnitp and commenced |ierforaaiing the funeml obsequies ol his mlft' 
tivejs, but weiB told that it wm noceaisaTjr Gan^gn to water the nsJiefl 
with her sftcnfd stmaiiL Neither Sogara, howeveri nor hia gmndfioa 
cotild dovifC! any means for effeeting the dofieeni of the heavenly itvep 
[t was reserved for his great’grandeoiit lihagirathaj by his aniiterttloi 
to bring down the eacrod stream from heavep^ In her descent &h& 
fell first with great fury oo tho head of STivai who undertook to break 
her fall. 

Mr, Hal[i'h Griffith haa translated the deecription of this descent 
with great skill and taate. I gubjoin a portion of his version (toL I. 
p. 1 ^ 4 ) 

On STiva^s head descending first 
A rest the torretiU found. 

Then down In all their might they burst 
And Konmd along tho grounti 
On counLlesn glittering scales tho hemu 
Of rosy morning flftshed, 
liVhere li^ and dolphins throngb tho Htream 
fallen and falling dashed. 

Tlien bards who chant celestial laj^ 

And nymphs of heavenly birth, 

Flocked roond upon thnt flood to gam 
That streamed from shy to earth. 

Ilia god* thcm^lves from every sphere, 

Incomparably brigbtp 
Borne in their golden cars drew nenr 
To see the wondrous sighL 
The cloudless sky was all sfiamo 
With the light of a hundred suns, 

WhereW the fdiining chartots came 
That bone those holy ones. 

Bo flAshed tho air with crested'snakes 
And fish of every hue^ 

V Aa when the lightning’s glory breaks 
\ Through fields of summer bltin. 

\ And white foaiD’olouds and silver spray 
\ Were wildly tossed on high, 

V Like swckns that urge their homoward way 
\ Across the autumn sky. 
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by further auatcritie*, BhaglTHtha foitsod tho ancred river to 
flow over the e^irth, md follow him tlien« fco the (therofura 

called Siigara), and tlieuoo to tho lowor regioiu (PitiUa), where nhe 
watered the ashes of So^pira^s sona, R^d becaiDO tho wiama of cm- 
vey Lng their souls to heavoii* Uonoe a Kimmon immo far tho 
its EbilgimthL 


Another name for the rii^cr Ganges is Jahnavlp becauaa 
in its course it iountlated tie sacrifielftl ground of the 
sage Jnhtiu, who thereupon without any ceremony drank 
up its waters, hut coosented to discharge them again 

from his cars. . 

Notwithstanding the wilderness of exaggeration and 
hyperbole through which the reader of tho Indian Epiea 
lias occasionally to wander, there are in the whole xuugc 
of the world's literature few more chnrmiug poems than 
the Ramaynya. The closaical purity, clearness, and sim¬ 
plicity of its style, the esciuiaito touches of true poetic 
feeling with which it aboumls, its graphic descriptions of 
heroic incidents and nature's grandest scenes, the deep 
acquaintance it displays with the conflicting w'orkings 
and most refined emotions of the human heart, all entitle 
it to rank among the most beautiful compositions that 
have appeared at any period or In any country. It is like 
a spacious and delightful garden * here and there allowed 
xo run wUd, but teeming with fruits and flowers, ivatercd 
by pereimifil streams^ and even its moat tangled thickets 
intersected with delightful pathways. The character of 
finma is nobly pour tray ed. It is only too consistently 
unselfish to be human. Wo must, in fact, bear in mmd 
that the poet is bent on raising his hero to the rank of a 
god. Yet tliough occasionally dazzled by fiasbes from 
his superhuman nature, we arc not often blinded or 
bewildered by it. At least in the earlier portion of the 
poem he is not generally represented as more than a 
heroic, noble-minded, pious, and virtuous man a model 
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son, husljandj brother—whoats bra very ^ unselfish gene¬ 
rosity^ filial obedience, tender attachment to his wife, 
fraterual affect ion, and freedom from tJI resentful feelings, 
we cannot help adoairing. When he falls a victim to the 
spite of his father’s second wife, he cherishes no sense of 
\iTong. When the sentence of banishment is pronounced, 
not a murmur escapes hia lips. In noble language he 
expresses his resolution to sacrifice himself rather than 
allow his parent to break his pledged word; and he per* 
aiats in this detertnination, notwithstanding the entreaties 
of his mother KauSaIja, the taunting remarks of his fier}" 
brother Lakshmana, and his own anxious fear for the 
safety of his wife Sita, who resolves to iiccotnpaoy him. 
Again, after the death of his father, when Bhamta urges 
Kama to accept the govemment, and when all the citi^na 
add their entreaties, and the atheiatiool Javali his sophis¬ 
tical arguments (see p. 351), Rilmii replies:— 

There is aqthbg grealeif Uiftfi. tr^ith; nnd intih. i^hauld bo late&iiifid 
tliii inoet sirred of all things^ The VedM have theii* ekjSo foundAtlon 
in trutk ItaYiag premMd obedience to my father^a coiumandap I will 
neitherp Uinjugb ODvetoiumei^ nor forgetfuIne«a nor blind ignomnee, 
bralc down the IsimiT of troth {IL cix 17), 

As to Situ, she is a paragon of wife-like virtues. Her 
pleadings for permission to uccompauy her hiiabaiKl into 
banishment breathe such noble dcTotion to her lord and 
masterj that I close my csamples with a few extracts: *_ 

A wife must rfuire ber hnaband'a fate. dnt^ h to folW tbee 
Wbere’er thou goeat. Apart froin thee, 1 would not dwell in heereii itself, 
l>e»iied by her lord, a wife if like a miserabk corpse. 

Close thjr sthiidow would I eleare ta tbre in this life and lieteofter. 
Thou Mt my king, my guldei my only ref ugi^ my dliinity* 


^ I have translated these nearly litemlly, hut not amsfOTtirelj, in 
the sirtcen^ynabla metre of th# Th® aufestance of them ^11 

be foamd in Urn of Gorres.io’fl ItamayaiLO^ voL LL 74 Jbt 
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Its ifn Gsfd resolTi^ to fallow If tltou iituHt wAndor forili 

Tbi:t>uj;L thorny tr^cklesfi forp-atjs, I mil gp before tliofii treading daim 
Ttio prbkiy brnrable^ to nLako fuiooth thy path. WaUcing before thee, I 
Sliall feel no woiuioM ; die forest-thoniJi mil ee«m like ailkeii robes! 
The bed of leaves, a ooucb of down. To mo dio shelter of thy proiteiioo 
Ib bettor far than stately paliicefl^ and pArarlise itsell 
Proteoted by tby anoi gods, demiriim Men shall hai!^ no powor to luuni 
With thee I'U live <x3ntenMJy on roots and fruita. Sweet or not sweet, 
If given by thy band, Ibej will to ids bo like tho food of lifft 
Bf^ming with tbye in d^ert WBaioSp n thwisand j-ears will bo n day | 
iJwelUng with tkoo, e’en boll itsolf wonid bo to me a heaven of bliss. 

As if in gupport of tbe prophecy recorded in the begin¬ 
ning of the work {see p* 33S) tho story of Rama down 
to the death of RiiViitia and recovery of Sit;!, is atill 
regularly recited every year throughout a great pitrt of 
Indiap at an annual festival in the heginuing of October, 
called Eama-lila.^ Moreover, Hindu writera never seem 
tired of working up the oft-rcpcatcd tale into various 
forma. Hence the history of the odveil turesi of Rilma, 
or at least some reference to them* is found in almcgt 
every work of the subgeqnent literature. I conclude 
this chapter with inslauces : — 

1 On the day tn the numth *4ivhi or beginning of OL'tobcTp whon 
the Epengiilb consign thdr images of Durga to the wntsre (Cs., at ths 
J>uTg^ui^ of which the foujlh day is called OniahAm, und during 
whuh for a whole fortnight all biisiiitess is TEuspendedp and even tliieres 
and regiioe allow tbemsslvis? a vsiattScai)p flindiifl of other pniTtDoefi 
perform the RiiMiHlilfi, a drmnatie npresaDtaUcui of ths reriyitig off 
oE SEta, concluding with tbo death of Ravnns, of which that day k 
the annivoreaiyi ILimn'e birth is ceJsbraled cm Lbs 9th of the month 
Caitm (ApHl)t called It^n-navimit Tho soqnel of the ^tory o! Eilma, 
s# oontiilncd in tbs- Uttaca-hinihi and TJttua-TAioa-^^Lnta* U not 4o 
popularly knawm See on nrtlelo in the * Indian Antiquary ^ for May 
1879, by tbs llcT. K. M. Bonorjea. It is noteworUij that the ihmia 
legen^b hare nlwa^'s retiuDod their purity, and, nzilike thoss of Brahmil, 
KnalioUt !?lva, and Durgu, liavy never been mixed up with indecsuciss 
and lirentionsnesSu in foct, the worship of Rama has never Jegene- 
rated to the same extent m that of some of these other deities. 
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In the McLbu-bhirftta (Vjuia^pnrvuti 15^73-^ (6601) the Eiimorftkhy^ii 
h told nearly as hi the llimiiyftiia, bnt there is ao mention of 
Viilmlki na ite ftuthol** and no alltisten to the existence of the pneat 
liiftter Kpia Mfirknadoytt is mode to reeoatit the normtive to Yudhi- 
Ahthim^ after the recovery of DraupadT (who hnd been cairfod off by 
Jayad-rfitha^ els was by l^iLTaoa)^ in order to fthow that there wera 
other esample^ in imcient tunes of virttioiiB people Buffering viDtence 
ot the ImndR of wicked men. It ia probable (and e^-ea Professor 
Weber mimita it' to bo poMiblc) tbat the iMaM-hhiiraUi epUodo welb 
epitoiniaed fiom the lUmuya^ja, iind altered be™ nad there to giro it 
im appearanco ol originality. There are^ however, reaiEwrtahlo differ¬ 
ences. Tho Btoty in the Mnlm bhrutitn, idthoogh geimmlly treating 
BiLiiia na a great haman hero only* begins with tlie clnrumeUncea 
which led to the ifteamation of Vishnup and gives n detailed accoimt 
ef what is fi™t mentiofiod in the FLtnni-krnnida of the Thiiniiyiiika— 
the early history of ThtTiina and his brother. The birth of Ramrip hk 
yoatbp and hk father's wkh to innugurate him as heir apparent are 
tlieo brielly reroantcii Da^aratha's Baetificej Tlamn's educatioiip his 
winning of BitTs and Other eontenU of the Eala'kanda ato omitlod 
The events of tho AyodhyS-k^da and much of the ATmiya-ktijalfE am 
narmted in about forty verses. A mom detailed narmLivo begins 
with tho nppeamnm beforo Rjivona of the mutilated ^xiTpa-nakha (see 
p, 3 S 5 )t but tnany vEvriattona occur j for instance, Knbondbn h killiidp 
hnt not restored to life (sec ^^avari is omitti-dt 

and thorn is no mention of the dre.-un sent by Bmhmii to cOEofort Site 

(sen p- 3S5)** 

'fhem arts other references to, and brief epitomes of parts of the 
story of the Uamfiyana m the I^laha-bhaniljLp in Tana-parvan 
11177-ilJip; la Droria-parvnn 2224-2245 S in Siinti-pai’Vjiii 944-951; 
ill Ilari'Vanga *3^4-^359* 8572-8674^ 16233, 

The filorv of Rimaa is also (as "^feswr Webpr eliscrvos) referred to 
in the Mrik!^aka(ikii (Act L) j and altliotigh not mcDtiooed in EaUdWs 


^ Theso and other differences have led Frofussor Weber to suggest 
tho inquiry whether the Miilio-hhsrata vemien may not bo nioro 
primitive than that of the KiiimiyaiLap und possibly oven iha original 
%’eriiloti, out of which tho other was deii^olopoth ‘ Or ought we/ ho 
asksp * to nssnme only that the jraha-hbimlik contaiEis the Opitoine of 
an oarlicT rmwnsioii of our toit of the Rinna^tuin; or should both 
loxts^ the Rainopakhyiijia and the Hnmiyikiin, bo rognrJed as resting 
■like upon a common groundwork, but each occupying an independent 
atabdpniat 1' 
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dmniaii^ \i u alintled to in hh (y€irs«(t 99) ^ and in liiit 

dia(/hK-vcmiti —irlilch h ^ kinti of nbridf^ Ramijrima—tJie poet Valmlki 
Ia DEimod (XY, 64), itoreot^eri the KaEnii^iuia (tmaA the Ixifis of 
a Frak|;it work called tin? (ascribed to Kfilidasa, and 

mentloiiod in DfindinV KactfiidorMa L 34), as well or of tlio 
knet/af or gTBminaticftl |iQ&m of Bbafti {wntten^ according to LoBsoiif 
Ind. Alt 111 . 513* ill Talahhi-pum iindcT king Sridbn-^-aann, batwcon 
530 and 545 of ibo Cliristinn nnd of tho two coIcbraW dtamna of 
Bliava^bliOtij, called nnd £//f(ira'rflni^arj'fm (who»e 

date h ftxfid bj botwoea 695 and 733). Tlio last of theae 

dmmaa qnotos Torae?i trom the in Uim places, ono In tlie 

second mid two in tboai^ctli Act. Indeed, tkodmniaiic litcnitme which 
makoA nao of the advcntuioa of Kama for the aubjecUmjittcr of the p!ota 
of lU ploys Ls extensiyc^ Boeidefl the two dmmas of Ehawa-bliilth thefe 
lEi the IIaJiUJtii^J*-ni^faka or ^greeit druma,' in fourteen 

acte^ fablod to have boon composed by the monkey-chief Hnauinat him¬ 
self, wbo fiiwt wrote it on the rockis, and then to plense Yilmiki (lest 
it should throw hid I^mnjai^a into the fdisdo)^ enAi it into the wta* 
wbcncD some portions were reco^^rod in Bhojs's time and arranged by 
l^fism-dSmoclara (probably sl^out the tenth centnry). Tlicre is also tho 
A finrgha-ra^hiXta or Anarfff*ya^-rilf/hitca in seron acts bj ainrari ^ tho 
Pras^mut-m^ham by Jaya-dovn (probably not tho author of the Oltt 
govinda)j tJie A^'/iirn?na-HiaJ?i in acta by ^uadara-miam; the 

damp^ rdindyntMi Vidarbhn-mja (or Elioja) in five acUj tho J?u^ 
havalditjutliiya / the J7d/ii-r^ioyii^ bj Baja^khars; tlio Udafia- 
rwyHiM/ the 6 ha(^(^rdma ; (the Inst three quoted by the welhknown 
work on tho At» p&^itca culled Sdhiiifa-darpa^a); tlie Drddttffotia^ a 
Hbort picco by Sci-bbata, and others. 

Other works mentioned by Wober ns notidng the Bmuiiyana arc 
that of Foi’d/iO-wtftiVa—written between 505 and sSj of our em—which 
takes for granted that E^^ma was hononitKi as a deiuTgod ahont that 
time; tho SaifUnja^a wd/id/niya writtaa in Yalabhi under kingSila- 
ditya about 598 ; tba Vdiaua^i^iim of SoWdliu (about tho begin¬ 
ning of tho sovonth v^niury, Welwr's Iridhiaho Stralfon L 373, 3So), 
in which niontion is niade of tlie Hundam-kanda as a iiection of tho 
B^mayana; tho A'fT^fain&arf of Bilna (written a little Inter, Indlachc 
StioifGii L 354)p in which repeated ineferanco is mudc to tho groot Epic 
(L 3 i 3 , 45, 81); the Sdjda^diika of Hdia (35, on which Weber 
hits writtcii n tienthso j the m of Kaja-^kharn (about 

the. Olid of the tenth ceiitury); the Dain H^pa of Dhona^aya (L 61, 
about tho same date); tho Sapt^-iafi of Gorardbann (32, ahmit Uto 
tenth century or hitorj j tlio kaShd of I^riknuna-Lhatta i) p 
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the (I. 166) I tli‘& Etirn’ffwihs^iirpaiidiiaii 

Tml Spi'. i5Sfi)r ^ 

The eighteen Pura^ (which tu^ a great extent Jmwn from tho 
two great Epica) contfliii, of ooiitsfl^ Domerou^ to the Rim*- 

viuia, Mul winetimes rcli*te the whole The Jioa an 

opitome of the seven liktoks in Beven chaptora^ The /Ick/hui SintJ 
jilfl o dovote sei'eral chapters to tlie same aubjocL Tlie 
has aJ«> ft sccfciQO {IV. 4) aJbout llama, end ki IIL 3 describert Vilmlkl 
ftiB the Vj’aaa of the Z4th Dv^iparftr llie coo- 

f used medley of Torious aubjecte—hfl 3 a 

tliia Purayar ife oontnioed tbo well-known Adliy^itniB'tTiniayft^ 

■Spintiuil Uamiiya^^ diTMod Into sQTea Books, beuiag the same 
titlee as those of ^olaiiki's Ramaya^. Its object is to allow that 
Rama wan a niaiiifestatioa of tlio Buprotno Spirit, and Bitit (idfintiJied 
with LAkfthml)r ft type of Nature. 

This Adhyjitmft-rftniayftna coatmns two chapters, held to be especielly 
sacred: Tlio Enm^rid<ilfa or ftrat chapter, in whldi the inner or 

hiddon oat lire of Hama is eiphuneii and his idonUhcalum with Vishnu, 
hs the Supremo Spirit, h jusetbed j ?. the or fiftii chapter 

of the seventh Book, in which the author, who ift ovidontty a Vodontist, 
hota forth tho odvaatage of giving up all works in order to meditate 
upon and beeomo united with the Supteuu! Spirit 

Thcifl is also a remarkable work calk'd FumA#( or Yo^- 
vti$i4hiha or l^rmfA|Afljn in the form of an exhorta¬ 

tion with ilbBtretivB namtivet^ oddressod by Vaakhlflift to his pupil, 
tho ymithrul Romo, on the best meana of atbaiaing true happiness, ami 
cemddered to have been composed as an appendage to the Ramayiuia 
by ViUmiki him^lf. 

Wo ought also here to mention the oclebr^od Hindi Itlfflaya^ by 
the poot TuWi-daBa (Tulflf-<ias)p This poem is so well known and po 
greatly esteoioed in aoiac of Indiftt thaL it is sometimes iiffirmfid 

that Lhete a«? throe epic peoms called B^aymis : i* Uiat of T/ilmikit 
2. that attributed to Vyisa cd-led Adhyatma-riimaj'ana, 3- tho Hind! 
Epic by Tiilaal-daeaL 

I concluda the list by noting the following comparatively modem 
artificial ixwma on the some subject:—1. the Ba^jhnmpai^Mviya by 
Kavi-Tdja, a viu^ Eingulor production, mucli admite^i and imitated 
by later Indian writcis, being notbing Iesb than a pooui worded with 
tmih deatcroiiBi ^doublfl-cnteiidre,' that it- may serve ojt on epitome 
of either the Kamayai^ or Haha-bhiirata j 2, the bj' 

V’riva-niitha (author of the Sahitya-durpaim); ^ lh& M^nia-vilnm by 
Bamu-canina; 4* another by Harl-nBUm (in imitation of 
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tlio GTtA-gDvinda); 5. ihs bj Agni-v^^; 

6, the Jla(fliii-nfithfltfh^i'^laya menlioiied by Piufo^sar Wobor.^ 

With regard to the campDsitiQD called ^ampu^ thu9 In & kLnd of 
highly artificia] atyle Iti altenuktiona of prose and vome and 

patlya). 


* Tlie Htoty of tlio l^lmUjana and Mahii-blijimta, i» giirea m full hj 
Mr. Tidboye Wh^^ekr in hia History of lodin^ h meat mtorf!etliig and 
instructive^ allhougb it does not profesfi te be an lumlyBis made by 
liiniself from the otigmal Sanskfitr 


I 


2 A 






CHAPTER XIIL 

J7ifl Jtifiasos or Epic Foenis—Tlie ifaha-hharata. 

I FAS 5 on now to tbo Mabri-bbrimfci— probaWy by far 
the longest epic poem that the world bns ever produced. 
Its main design is to describe the great contest between 
the descendanta of king Bbariita.' He was the moat 
renowned monarch of the Lunar dynasty, and is alleged 
to have reigned in the neighbourhood of Hastinii-pnr or 
ancient Delhi, and to have extended hU autliority over a 
great part of India, so tliat India to this day is called by 
the natives Bharata-varsha, The great Epic, however, 
19 not BO much a poem with a single subject as a vast 
cydoptedia or thesaurus of Hindu mythology, legendary 
history, ethics, and philosophy. The work, as we now 
possess it, cannot possibly be regarded as representing 
the original form of the poem. Its eompllatiou appears to 
have proceeded gradually for centuries. At any rate, as 


* Tliu tillo of the poem is a compaand word in tLd 

neutor gender^ the first Ineinbcr of which^ (for 

* greal,' and the secotid, Ithtlrafa^ ' rEkting to Bharnt^" The title of a 
book is oftet> in the neuter gander^ sqido word like ^ n poem,' 

being aDd{>nttoocU Here the word wkb which MiLhll-bL&iikCain ngiees 
muj be either a/chydnam, * * a historicaJ poein/ or i^dtlham^ * weir.^ It 
1$ ctmous that in the or lutrcidoctorj liumttiarj 

(L a < 14 ), the ward Mahn-bhimtA m anid to he derived from Its IftTge 
ALze and great weighty because the poem h fleticribed m outwelghiiig all 
the four Yedas and mystical writings together^ 11e3^ 14 the pu±isago 
EkalaS taiuro Vedm Bhtiraiaip tkaiah ktla mrai^ jwroaii 

tiUnyQ dJijrUam^ Caiurfrliya^ ^arnltewyehhyo Vedi^iJiyo hy adhihs^ 
ymid, Tadfi pmbftriH toke *tmiH M^hd- 

hhdratmfi 
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\vc htkrt already indicatcil {pp. 316^ 3^7)* sfioms to 
have passed tbrougli several stages of coDfitruction and 
recoostniction* u 13til finally arranged and reduced to 
orderH'^ written shape by a Erabmau or Bnihmans, whose 
names have not been preaerved.^ The relationship which 
the original Bnihman compiler bore to the scetteird 
legends and lays of India, many of them orally trans¬ 
mitted until transferred to the Maha-bburata, was g^imilar 
to that borne by Fisistratus to the Homerie poems. But 
the Hindus invest this pcraoiiage, wdioever be was, with 
a nimlus of mystical sanctity, and assert that lie was also 
the arrtiDger of various otlier celebrated religione works, 
siieb as the "^^edas and Pumtias* He is called Vya&a, but 
this is, of courso, a mere epithet derived from the Sanskrit 
verb vy-<tSy meaning ^ to dispose in regular sequence/ and 
therefore wrould be equally applicable to any compiler* 


* Profoseor Lassen, in hb ^ Altcrthumflk^Jnd^>* (IL ^99, 

new oditiDD}, considers that it may be proved from an examination of 
the Introdyction to the Mahad>bamta ihat tbci^eiffew!- three eoawcntiTo 
vrorkings^up of tlitit poem by different authors. The 

fimt or oldeiit vemori, called simply Bhflraioj whicb contained only 
34,000 ven^ begun with the hiiitory of Mimut progenitor of the 
Kshatrija or military class (Adi-par^Tm jisfi), Jind a short section— 
dcicrihiDg the pedigree of Vyiisa, imd how he appeared nt the tjrmlce- 
sacriheep and bow^ nt the mjucsb of JmminejayAp he ccmmissiaiied Vai- 
^m|jayiuia to relate the story of the strife between the l^inf^vas 
nad Kaumvas (L i3oEp d:c.)^—^might have fQrmii<L the intrediictlea 
to this oldeet Bh^to-. The second rOconstniction or m- 
casting of the poem—thought by ProfeRiiOT to be identical with 

the llihasai mcrubioned in AivalajanaV GjihjftrfiutrM, and rrcited nt 
S’nuniikji's Horse-sacrilice^took place about 400 B.c, It began wifcb 
the history of king Vasii, whoso daughter Sat^TivatT wna mother of 
Yynsa i imd the section calk>d (L 661}^ tho aalii|iiity of whidi 

is iniiiraied by its Lemg ahuoat ontLrely in prosep might have lariFud 
wi its introductioQ. The EOctiou cadlod FAvioam { 1 . 851) prchably 
formed the commencement of tho tJiird recH^i^tructjQtL of the great 
EpsCt which he oonsiderE ttust hn^-e prwetled the era ol Aioka^ 

^ Fj'n^diM FofhJrt rjema^ m fafiwnii iU (I. 
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Jinny of tlie legends are Yedic^ and of groat antir|uity; 
Tvhile othersj as \v<^ have already pointed out^ are com¬ 
paratively modern—^probably interpolated during the first 
ceuturiea of the Christiau era. In factj the entire work, 
which consists, of about 220,000 lines in eighteen l^arvaus 
or eecttonSy nearly every one of which would form a large 
Yolume, may be compared to a confused congeries of 
geological strata* The principal story, which occupies 
little more than a fifth of the wholoj forma the lowest 
layer; but this has been so completely overlaid by suc¬ 
cessive incrustationsj and the mass so compacted together. 


SimilRrly tin? nmne lloioerog ^ Our^^) is thought by to oomo from 
bux! ajw. It diuy seem strange that the compiliLtioa of wholly 
different works compel at voiy different epochs, xadi as the Vedas, 
Maha-bL^ta, and Puriu^kS tuidoubledly were, should be aUnbnted to 
tlio BuniQ peir^&on j but the cJdSe refationehip supposed by laamed luittvea 
tn enhidn betwiiien thesse produ^iiouei will nccaimt for a dedre to cull bi 
the aid of the same great sage in their couatmctioix The following 
pASfiuge from tbe Vedartha-praka.^ of MMhai'a Adiiya (who lired in 
the fourteenth «nLtuy) pomuiDatiiig on the Tikittirlya Yajur-?KJa (pi i), 
translated by Dr. aiuir in hia Banskrit Texts, vol'iii. p. 47, attributes 
the actual compoffition oF Lhe Mah£-hhiLtnta to the sage Vyaab afid gives 
u remarkable reauson for bus having written it * It may bo said tliat 
aU persciM whatever, including women and Madras, inui?t bo comiMitont 
students of the Yoda^ since the ai^pirntiGi!] after good {M(am ^ad 
av) and the deprwatton of evU are ceiutoon to aU mankind. But it 
is not so. Por tlion^i tho expediezit and womep and STudras are 

desiraiL. to know it, they aro dolkorred by another causo from Wng 
eompsLent etudentd of the Teda. Tha suripcure (i^itfra) which de^dares 
that those persons only who have boon LuTosted with the aacritidal oonl 
are oompetont to retul tho Yo^la, intmmtcft thereby that the issune ntudy 
would be a eatiso of unhappmoas to women and frudras {who are not ao 
invested). How then are those two cIosaor of parsons to diatt,^vGr Lba 
meana of future bsppmosa J "We answer^ fEom the Pnrui^as and other 
Bnch worka Hence it has heto Raid : gbco tho triple YeOa may not 
be heard by womea, S^udras, and degraded twieo-^bom men, tlie Mahii- 
akfi|^nfli?i) wm^ in hia bonevolen®, com posed aWiam) 

by the aiunL^ 
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that the origlaal aubstratum ia not always clearly trace¬ 
able. If the successive layers can ever be critically 
aualysed and separatedj the more ancient firom the biter 
additions, and the historical element from the purely 
fabulous, it may be e:xpectecl that light will hi throwu 
on the early history of Intlia^ religiouSp social, and |)olitical 
—a subject still veiled in much obscurity, notwitlistandiog 
the valuable researcliea of Professor Lassen and others. 

1 now give the names of the eighteen sections or Books 
which constitute the |>oem, with a brief statement of their 
contents — 

I* At(i-parTany * iatrwiiwrlcty Hook," iicao-ibes tow tbo two bmtbora, 
BbfiU-Huihtni nnd PilnilUt brought up bjlboir uurlo BbD^hmai anii 
bow wLo its bliad^ oao hundred sofi^^commonLy 

cftllod tho Kuru pticcoa—bj bis wife OundharT ; nod bow tho two wivoi 
of Hindu—Fpthi (Kimtl) and lllidrl—loivu fSi-o *oiib» ciiUod the PaU' 
flftviab or Hiedu prinoea. 

а. S(ibM-jfanm desedbos Uic great &ibha or ' a^mbly of priiicee" 
nt HAntin^pam, when Yiidhi-uililbim, tlni oldist of tho fivo Pandavna, 
y perFunded to pky ai dioo with S'aktim and hh kingdom. Tha 
five Piiidavaa and I>mu|mdls thou: wife, itro recpiired to liro for twolw 
yoans ib tho woodfl^ 

3, Pa^KE-jKirPciii njumtea tho life of tho Piiidaraii in tho Kiimyaka 
forc^it. Tlii^ is one of ttio lqbg:cflt booka, nnd foU of ofiliSOcliiM i^neb ae tbo 
«tory of Nala and that of tho EMitarjunTyo. 

^ Fjrd^a-jprtrma doaciribea tho tbirteeatb year of ojcfle mnd tbo advoo- 
turoB of tVio Faiidaraa while liTing dlsguiiifid in the serriM of king 
Virita. 

5. Udifotja-partai^* in tliia the proparations for war on the aide of 
both Pru^davaa and Kaurartis aio doscribeiL 

б . iJAMsMo-jKiredii^ in thia both nnniofi join battle on K oni-kahotra, 
a plait] uorlb-irest of Delhi. Hie KadiwvaB otb commfuiiled by UhlBbnLap 
wbo foIU transfixeil with arrows by Arjuna. 

7, In this the Xuru forces Ane comnumded by Brona, 

and nnmoreus battle* toko pIoctL Dronii falls in a fight with Dbjkhta- 
djiunna (son of Drupada). 

S. AVfffla-jMtrPflst In thia the Kurtm are lad by Kar^ Othor 
battle* are d-efioribed. ATjnna kOb Karnt^ 

^ In thiE. S'pJjw. i* made general of the Kuru Briny. 





3/4 




The ODncImliiig bnttlea takD pljice^ And only tbinoo of iJio Kum wnrnors^ 
with Dor^’ocllkniin^ nroleft rUvcl Bhiimnnd JDg:r>'odbAnii tbfl^Ti figlit wilb 
dubs. Duryotllinno, chid and eldest of tbe Korus* w stnjok do^ra. 

10. Saujifi^a-piirTan. In tlua the three arriving Kurus make a 
night attnck on the camp of tho Pluda^^ and kill all their army, but 
not tho 

1 1, JSin-parctm describee tho Ixunent&tiaixK of queen Gauiihiln: and 
the other wives and women over the bodies of the slain horo®t 

13 + iaa/i-jMnmL la this Yndhi^shtiiini is crowned In Hastmil-pufa. 
To calm hifl spirit, troubled with the slaughter of his kindrodp BbTshma, 
Ktill alivc^ instructs him at great length in the duties of kings (re^"^ 
dAomfa i 995 ~ 477 ^X for adversity (ilpatl-d^iarma 477 9-^45 5 h 

rules for attnining HdjiI enmneipatien (rntJiA^fta-rffiorniin 6456 to endju 

Tj* la this the instniction is oontinued hj 

Bhiahma^ who gives precepts and wise axioms on all sub|ectis ^nch m 
the duties of kings^ hbemlltyp fasting,^ eating, &a, mixed up with tales, 
tnotal and religiotis diseoorses^ aud tnstnphjsieai disquisitions At the 
concltudnn of hia lung sermon Bhishtna dies, 

14+ ^InfimecfAjjta-i^aruan. In this Yudbi-shthira, haring Eissumed the 
govemmEMitT perfomus an Ai^va-medha or borse-sacxiijoe'" in token of hia 
supremacy* 

15, namtos how tho old blind king DhrCtii- 
j^htra, with his queen Gandborl and with Xuntb mother of the Pan- 
dava's rettrea to a hermitago in the wo<m 1 s. After two years a foreat 
conEngmtion takes plnce^ and they immotato themsclTOK in the fire to 
aecuro heaTen and felicity. 

16, Mowila-pitTvan. narmtes the dc?ath of Kjishim and J^lo’^rimja, 
their rottim to heaveut the Atibmergennt of KfishoAs dty Xhnimki by 
the s€?a^ And tho sclf-alanghter tn a fight with dtibs (irrHsofo} of Kriidi^a's 
family^the YiulaTiis^throiigh the curse of isomo BruhnumA, 

17, ^^tt^tflpFa 8 ihfinika~parT 4 in desoribea the renunciation of their 
kingdcfin hy \ udhi-Ahthira and his four brothers, and their depiEtrturio 
towards ludm^A he&Tcu in Mount I^leru. 

tSi Srar^rriha^iJta-p^Tvan uiurratea tho A^icent and admisdou to 
he&ven of tho five PSj^e^viis, their wife JDmupn<3h and kindt^L 

Supplement or //arArottict-^rrufi, & lator eddition, recounting the 
genealogy auil birth of K.|ish^ and the details of his early ILFft 

The following ig a ^one complete and continuous 
account of the story of the poem, which is supposed to 
be recited by Vaii^impayana, the pupil of Vya^a, to Jana-^ 
mejaya, gfcat-grandson of Arjuna. 
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We have Been that the Rilmapna commences by recoiiDt- 
iiig the genealogy of the Solar line of kiogis, of whom Riimsl 
wm one* The heroes of the Jlaba-bbarata are of the 
other great mce, called Lunar. Here, however, as in the 
Solar nice, the Brahmau compiler was careful to assign 
the origiii of the second great dytiasty of kings to a 
noted sage and Brahman* I epitoTni^e the genealogy aa 
essential to the comprehension of the story :— 

Samat tbc ^Moon. the progenitor of the Ijujuir raco^ who reignod At 
Ifjtstini'pur. wcie the ehild of the (iiBlu and Wd a son tunned 

Buitha, who mnniod I\k or IdiL* daughter of Ehe Solar prince IfeAhTiOni. 
»^tid bad by her a boo. or The latter bid a Eonhf 

Urvafli, imait^d fruin whom cjune the fM-bor of 

TIjo latter had two Bona. Pum ^ and from whom procoedod the 

two hmnehes of the Luojw lino. In the line of Yadn we nc^ onl^ 
motion the last three i^rbcos, Faja-efe^* iuid iTriJiftyo with his 

brother Balorrfljfia. Flfteentli Ui the other Lbo—that of Puru —caino 
£huf/iyafita^ father of tb^ gtmt iJAnraffl, from whom India is called 
Bbinita*Tarsh£L Jfinth from Bhamta came AVru, and fourbeonth from 
him 5 ?/n;«nw. This STantiknii Imtl by hk wife Batyuvatlp a son named 
Fictira-rir^ BhUhma (also called ^antanayaj Dova^mtm &c.)p who 
renounced the right of succession and took Um vow of a Brdiinaiiki^,* 
wajs tbe eon of femntanu by a ronner wife^ the goddeF^ Gan gi, whence one 
of his names is Gin geja. Sahjavfiit also bid, before her nuirriago^th 
finntanUi borne to the sage ParTssamj so that Fiififni'mnm, 

and were half hrothera j * and Vpao^ alUjOugh he 

I This immo Puru (nom. case Pm-w) k probably the original of 
PoniSi whoso country in tho Pafijaby betwt*cn the Ilydaspcsa and Ac?eaino 8 t 
was conquered by jVloxsndor the Great. 

? IVtha or Knnti* wife of Pandih And mother of three of the Pindu 
princes, was n aister of VnsnHleyft, and therefore aunt of Kfiah^ 

* 7.e^ perpetual celibacy. Adfj^-praMriB ««: brahnuMtarj/am hha- 

fTith^aH; jipidmr^xjn me Mri i^ftarisAyaif^V diet (L 4060)* 

* ParSiara with Satyavati when quite a girh as lie was crosaing 

the river Yamnni (Jumna) in n Ixtat. The reeolt of their inlereouTae 
liTis a child, Vyisa, who wim called Krkhoa, from his swarthy com^ 
plexion, and DvaipAyana, because he was brought forth by Satynyati on 
an island (dripa) in the Jumna. Maha bhiiiatil L 141^* 2417, and 

4335 ) 
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retiW ii.lt. llio .riWe«.e*s, live lifo of pf^m^ 

his ptolLer Ibat pU«. him^lf k^r d^i««a wl.«.o.cr 

hk *ervi«8. Satynvflti hid to him wLoii her » 

Vi^itm-virya died childless ^.d r«|,iic3ted him to 1“^ ^ 

Vi^itm-viija’i. two widows, named Ambik. and AmkdiJau He can- 

^nt^, and had by them respectively t™ duidren, 

WA^ bom blind, end Pd^«, who wan bom with a pie mmplosioii. 
When Satyamtl begged Vyi«n to hccoma the father 
(,rho ehonld l» without any defect), the elder w.^ t^rnU^ by ^ yaw a 
Ltem npi«amnee, «nt him one of her dave-girh, dz«^ m her own 
dotheej and this girl bemme the mother of Vuittra (when® bo is 
aoiiif*tiDkce callwl 

^)Artta-m-d.f™, and T.^am wcm thus brnthem, eens of 

VyiM, the auppmed autl.or or eompiJer of the Mahkhlmrato. % yam 
after thin rotimd npin to the wofds; but, gifted with divine preea- 
DDW, uppored both to Ids aone mkI gmndMija whenever they were 
in iliffieultiw, and needed hi» advice and uaaiatonee. 


t The mother of PSndu was a!» called KmuklyTi; end tins name 
{which wna that of the mother of Rama-fAnd™) mem* also to he 
applied to the molbor of Dh^to rnditm. Pnlenem nf complcxioii, m 
the eyes of a Hindu, would be regarded ns a kind of leprosy, Md was 
themfore almost ns great a defect ae bUndness. Tl.e reason given for 
three deferU » very euriona. Amldha wnK <» temJie*! by the *wi^hy 
completion and shaggy napect of the mp VySm <not to spe^ of tho 
ifOTuiha emitted by hk body), that when he visited her sh e li« 

eves, nnd did not venture to opn them while he was with her. In 
mnwquence of thm assumed blindnsa her child was bom bUnd. 
Amfadlika, on the other hand, though she kept her eves opn, became 
no eolourires with fright, that her sun was bom with a plo comple^ 
(L 4sys^4*90>. i^‘du h> have hwn in other respects good- 

looking—-Si dew Aiinw^m wirni# pe^JflAvAoao-MmpKM^ii f/Ippa- 
mttnaTji ^ * 

3 Vyiisa was so much pleased with this slave-girl that he pronounced 
her free, and lieclared that her child, Vidtira, should be 
miftibp tnrfu), * the moBt orojllent of nil wise men.' Kahattii nltliough 
desmhed in Wanu as the child of a SQdr* fsther and Brahrimn 
mother, sugnifire here tho child of a Brohmim father and Sudra 
mother. VHura ts one of the best ehametorB b the M^S bhfirato, 
always ready with utoftil ndvice {kUopadekt) both for the Psn^ms imd 
for hie hrether Dhpta.-riialitni. His disposition leads him to Ede with 
the Pandu princes and warn thcoi of the evil designs of their cousins. 
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The two brothers, Dbritn-rBshtra aad PriTjflu, were 
brought up by their uucle Bhishma,,’ who, uutil they 
were of age, conducted the goverunent of JlastiuiVpur.* 
Dhrita-raahtra wne the first-born, but renounced the 
throne, in consequence of his blindness. The other 
brother, Viduni, being the sou of a Sudm woman, could 
not succeed, and Piltiiln therefore, when of age, became 
king (I. 4361). Meanwhile Dhrita-rashtra raarried Gau- 
dharl, also called Saubalcyl or Saubali, daughter of 
Subala, king of Gandhani. Whan she first hcaiil that 
her future husband was blind, she from that moment 
show'cd her respect for him, by binding her own eyes with 
a handkerchief, and always remaining blimlfoldetl in hia 
presence.' Soon afterwards a Svayamvam was held by 
king Kuutibhoja, and his adopted daughter, Pritha or 
Kunti, then chose Piitn,lu for her husband. She waa 
really the child of a Yfidava prince, ^nra, who gave her 
to his ehildleas cousin Kuutibhoja; under whose care she 
was brought up:— 

One tby, befoto ber nwrmgei sho paid such, nspect and attentioo to 
n powerful ea{p) nnined DurvSaas, a gneal in her father’s houses thnt he 
gave her n chnrm nnJ tnught her aa iaaiatBtion, hy virtue of which 
might huTO a diCd by any gnd she liked to call into her preiiieacc. 
Out of evuiouity, slie inviokod the Snn, by whom sho bnd o child, who 
was bom tlolhed in tmuour,* But PrithH (Eiuill),fiating the consure 
uf her relatives, dosorted her offspring, after expoeing it in the river. 
It wan found by Adhimtha, n charioteer (w/o), luid nurtured by hi* 
wife RAdba ^ whence the child was afterwards culled Badhejn, though 

‘ They were all three thownighly pduBated by BhUdmui, Bbrita- 
liwhtm is described us nxccliing ail others m strength (L 4 Paudu 
ns excdlmg in lb 4 uso of the txjw, and Vidnm ns pre^mioent for virtue 
and wisdom (435^)^ 

* Hastind pur is also cnlled Gaiasihvaya and iJagwiahvayo. 

* Sii jntfont Sdajfa tfitvii bahu-^^a^ ftnfd Baianit/ia nrin me 
jiaUvrata-pan'tifatfa (L 437fiJ. She is doscrihed as so devoted to hor 
hushnnd that F 5 d<i';« jjarwAdn {r«y*i w«wfa (M»Ki*irffiy«/, 

* The Sun afterwards restored her hasyaftw (L 4400), 
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Diuncd bj hh foBt^r'pofeitta VaBu-Bbeiia* When he was gtoim np, the 
g«l IndrB, t^oaferred upa him caonuou^ stnongtli, and duMiged Eis 
TtamB to Kj&niL ^ 

After PfijjifJu’B mtirriage to Pritliii, his uncle Ehishma 
wlatiin^ him to take a Bccond wife, made an expedition to 
viait onlja, king of Alatlra, and prevailed upon him to 
bestow hi8 sister MSdri upon Patidu., in exchange for vast 
earns of money and jewels. Soon after this second mar¬ 
riage Panilu undertook a great campaign, in which ho 
Bubjligated so many couutries, that the kingdom of llas- 
tiua-pnr Ijecnme under him as glorioos and extensive as 
formerly under his ancestor Bharata {I. 44 ^ 0 ' Having 
acquired enormous wealth, he distributed it to BLishma, 
Dbi-ita-riiabtra, and Viduni, and then retired to the woods 
to indulge his passion for buntiag, living w'ith bis two 
wives as a forester on the sonthern slope of the Hima¬ 
layas. The blind Dlmta-rashtra, who had a very useful 
charioteer named Saiijaya, was then obliged, with the 
assistaoce of Bhishma os his regent, to oesume the reins 
of government. 

Wo have next an account of the supernatural birth of 
Dhri ta-rashtm’'s sons:— 

Ono tl^y tliQ was hoBpJtEibly enf^rtoltijod by quo^m Gun- 

dhiiri^ and id rotum granted ber a booiL Slio chom to tbd 
of a B€DB. Afteir two produf^ a maas of ft^iAb, 

wbich Tsm by YyiliA into n hundnocl and od& piocoii, an big as 

the joint of ft tbnmK From lbft$e iii dm titno tho eldest, Duiyudbitna, 
^didiciilt to bo subduod' (somotiDo^s ofkll^L Su-yodtuLDS, see p^ 3^3^ 
note 2 }, was bom. At li^ btrUi, bowever, tajidus 4ai 1 omeos took 
place; jia^kalB yeUed^ brftyeflt whirlwinds blow* aind the sky 

i^ined on Dbjitii-Hiajlitt*., called bis minivt^urs tcug^ther* 


^ He h ftl .90 cdled ValbirtBDJi, as fwn of Yiksrtanit. or the Bun* find 
sometimeis Yrbdia, is described (4405) ns worshipping tho Bun 

till Ills hack boeitii'6 warm iVe,, ‘till after midday/ 

when Uie itm began to shine behind him). CompurQ Hito|iL:i Book 
1 L V. 32. 
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who rownitiienilH! him to abandon the eliild, hut could not pcrEiwdo 
him to take their ndvlcc. The miroculous birth of tho remaining 
ninety-nine sons then occuTred in due ceutse.* * Them wiw flJso une 
dAughter, caUod DuIj^aIa (niterwarda marMod to Jayed-rathn). 

Neit follows the deaorlption of the sapemiturtd hirtli 
of the five reputed sous of Pundu :— 

Onn day, on a hunting eitpedition, Paiidn trananied with five 
aiTOWB a mnJe and fenmde doer. These turned out to he a wrtnin 
Dago and his iriFe, who lisd BEsmned the forta of these animals, Tlio 
cage cursed Pandu, and predicted that he would die in the cmbnmxa 
of one of his wIVch. In consequonco of this cussc, Pandu toot tbo 
vow of a HmhmaiialTl,* gave all bis property to the Bridunans, and 
bec-dmae a honiiJt> 

lljereupon bis wife Prithil (alz^o cal] eel Kuntt), with hi^ 
approval made use of the charm atid iucujitation formerly 
given to her by Durva^as, and had three sons, "iudhi- 
Hbtbim, Bhima, and Arjuna, by the three deities, Dharmo, 
^'^lyu, and Indra respectively :— 

YtidLL-shthim wjia bom first, and at the moment of bis birth a 
jii^ci^nly voice wivH hoiuTd! to ntt-ijr tlief*e wordii, * Tbi^i ib the jnoHt 
virtQouB of leoiL* Bhlma, the mn of nnd Vivu, wai, bora tm 

the iwitio day m I>tiJri?otlhjiim* Soon itfter hm birtli, his taolhor owb 
dentally let him fall when a great prodigy—mdicative of the vert 
strength which was to diftlngiiisli bim^—occarrod ; for the body of the 
ehild folllag on a rock ahivered it to atomic On the birth of Arj^na 
auspiciotiB omeo-? woro matiifested; phoweri of flowerH fell* celestial 
minddrels filled tbo air with harmony, and a heaTealy voice wimdcd 
his proisee find future glory* 

lladrt, tho ether wife of Papdii, was now anxious to 
have children, and was told by Pritha (Kunli) to think 
on atiy god abc pleased. She clioae the two Alvins (see 
p. 11), who tippeared to her, and were the fathers of her 


* Their names ar& ali drtoaled at L 4540. 

* Tho bmhnmiaf^-^raiai or vow of conlinenca 

“ Sbow&ra of floworH are as oomTiioii in Indian pcotiy ae Bhowora of 
bloodj the one mdicatdag good, tbo other portending cviL 
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tmn eons Naknla and Sahadevan While the five princea 
were still elnldren, Pandu, forgetting the ciirse of the sage 
whom he bail killed in the form of a deer, venttired one 
daj to embrace his wife Madrid and diet! in her arms. 
She and Pritlnl (KuntI) then had a dispute for the honour 
of becoming a Sat! (see p. 312)^ whicJi ended in iladri 
burning herself with her husbatid/s corpse (I. 4S96). 
Pntha and the five Fiiydti princes were then taken by 
certain Hishis, or holy men—companions of Pantln—to 
Hafitina'piir, where they were presented to Dhiita-nlabtra, 
aiiil all the eirenmstanees of their birth and of the death 
of Paiuju narrated. The news of the death of his brother 
was received by Dhrita-rashtra with much apparent sorrow; 
he gave orders for the due performance of the funeral 
rites, and allowed the five young princes and their mother 
to live with hia own famDy. The cousins were iu the 
habit of playing together :— 

Id tLiib’ hojhh sports tho Pandu prmoefi excdlcd the sons of Dbrita- 

nishtm, excited maati ill-feoliDg; and Epitoful 

when a boy, iried to destroy Ehlioa by pobon In hifi loodp 

HDil tb^iir throwing him into the winter wbon ^DpC’Oed hy ita effects 
(L 500^)4. Bbliua^ how€STerp not drowned, but descended to the 
abode nf the (or Kerpent^demoDs), who TitMfd him frem the poison 

him ft liquid to drink which endued him with the 
Atreogib of ten thodsnnd Nagaa. Prom that moment be becmne a kind 
of IlmfXules. 

Then Dtiryodhana, Karga, and ^akuni ^ devised schemes 
for destroying the Pa^dn princes, but without success. 

The characters of the five Panovas are draim with 
much artistic delicnw}'^ of touch, and maiotained with 
general consistency throughout the poenn^ The eldest* 

* STotuni was the brether of Gandhiirl^ and therefoit^ mutenial 
Uncle of the KauTaviA. prinoes. He was the rminjiellot of 

DuryodlianiL. He is efEcu eaUetl SaubolA* m GandhMfl is cftUed 
SaubedL 

^ Complete! couAUftene},'' mtiAt not be expected in such m, poem ne 
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Yudhi-shthira, ia the lliudfi ideal «f excellencc^a pattern 
of jnatice, iategTity, calm passionless composure, cbivalroua 
liODour, and cold heroism,^ Bhlma is a type of brute 
courage and strength ; he is of gigantic stature, irope* 
tuous, irascible, aomewhat vindietive, and cruel even to 
the vei^c of ferocity, niakiug him, as hia name implies, 

* terrible.' It would appear that his great strength had 
to he maiiitmncd by plentiful auppliea of food : as hie 
name Vrikoilara, ‘ wolf-stomached,' indicated a vonicioua 
appetite : and wc are told that at the daily meala of the 
five brothers, htdf of the whole dish had to be given to 
Bhima {I- 7161). But he has the capacity for warm 
unselfish love, and ia ardent in his affection for his 
mother and brothers. Arjuna rises more to the European 
standard of prfection. He may be teganlcd as the real 
hero of the Maha-bhfirata.* of undaunted bravery, gene¬ 
rous/ w'ith refined and delicate sensibilities, tender-bear ted, 
foigivihg, and affectionate as a woman, yet of superhuman 
strength, and matchless in arms and athletic exerdaes, 
Nukula and Sahadeva are both amiable, noble-minded, 
and spirited." All five ate as unlike ns possible to the 

the Mati-bhrunta, vbicli WJK the gnjwth d ecreml eentunw The 
flct of llio five iloBcribed pw 385, e&nnot ^ recoiwilod mth 

tlieir u*uftl probity und geneiwity, ttiougL oom^tted under peat 
piDVOcation. Bhltea appears to baes been most Jn faidt, whicli is so 

flU COD^iiitOIlt * , * I- 

1 YudLi -i 5 tiUiir% prtibft% of Mmaiiviidjiig 

Steturo aotl Imposing proaeueo. Ho is dearibed sa 3fuAd^sA«-si^i, 
‘having a Ueu-Iike gait.' with a WeUmgtou-like profile 

{Praltanhi^vaMdru itf'ffO^) {iamai^!faMh<kay 

» Strietiy, as in the Iliad, there is no real hero kepi always in new. 

* Perbaps it may be objected that some of Arjuim's ncU w«™ in- 

consent with this character. Thus ho earrieil off Hubhi^iu, the 
sister of Kpabno, by fmt*. It must bo home in mind, howovur, 
tlmt Kririina biim<elf encotimgsa him to thia act. and says, I^hya 
Jloronoiji praJmrya/e {1 79 * 7 )- tJo“P'/* P- 39 »* 

♦ The five Piujdo princes on known by various other dsmios in the 
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hundred sons of Dhrlta-rashtra, commonly called the 
Kuru. princes, or who are represented as 

mean, spiteful, dishonour:»ble, and vicious. 

So bad Indeed are these hundred brothers, and so 
uniformly without redeeming points, that their characters 
pre'sent few distinctive features. The most conspicuous 
is the eldest, Durvodhana,* who, as the representative of 
the others, is painted in the darkest colours, and cmbodica 
all their botl qualities. When the iliha-bhaTata (like the 
Ramfiyaya) is regarded as an allegory, then Duryotlhana 
{like Ravana) is a visible tj-pe of the evil principle m 
human nature* for ever doing battle with the good and 
divine principle, symbolized by the five sons of Pityiju. 

The cousins, though bo uncongenial in character, were 
educatotl together ot Ilastiufi-pur, the city of Dh^ita- 

some of which it tuaj be ojsefal Iwr* to aoto. Ttndhi- 
shtbim is also ooHad Dlwma.rijs, Dhsnna-patra, and sometimra 
simplr EijMi. Hia charioteer wns called Indrapeim. Bblmn’s olhor 
names are BJilmnseiui, Vrikodsr*, Behoiilic. Arjana ia also cslled 
KLrrtiu, Pliilpma. DhanaOjRyn, iSibbsUa, So^Tiai-Sm, 

sasani, Giidi-tesa, Swta^vihanB, Natu, Vijoja, Kfish^^ and Mme- 
times i)ar fMxUfuee Fartba, though Bblnw and Yudhi - shthira, ns 
sons of Pritha, had also this titla Nakuhi and SahoJova art called 
Miiilreyatt (tks «ina of iiadrl), and Mmctimia Yaman (the twins). 

• This nnme, however, Is occsBionally applied to the i’audaTn#, 
as they and the sens of Dbiim-rMhlra wore c^tmlly draceinbmU of 
Kuru. 

» • DifSciiilt to ccnqucri' cf, p. 408. Tiia names of all are given la 
Adi-Parvan 454*. Dabiasana is one of the most eouspicuons. 

* There are certaialy many points in hia choroctor, as well as ift 

of Havana, which may bo camparod to Milton’s conception of 
gatan. Perhaps his intimacy with the Asura ddn-alcA may bo in- 
teadod to nwrk him out a« a typo of heresy and infidelity, as well as 
of every other hod quality. In the case of ftivana it is remarkable 
bo gaiood his power by penanoe, and that he is desetibad as 
well read in the Veda (Bam. VI. iciil 58), Some Rakshwias, such 
ne VibUshaw, Atikoya, ore described as religious (Hiuu. VL liud. yi). 
Cf. Monu Vil. 38. 
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raabtra, by a Brilbman named Dropa/ who found in the 
P/iijdQ princes apt pupils. From him the five sons of 
Paiulii acquired ‘intelligence and learning, lofty aims, 
religious earnestness, and love of truth/ j\Jl the cousins 
were equally instructed in war and arms ; but Arjunn, by 
the help of Drona, who gave him magical weapons, ex¬ 
celled all, distinguishing himself in every exercise, * * sub¬ 
missive ever to hie teachede will, contented, modest, 
affable, and mild,’ and both Bhima and Durj^odhana 
learnt tbe use of the dub from tbeir cousin Bala-rama 
( 1 - 55 ^ 0 )- 

Their education finished, a tournament was held, at which 
all the youthful cousins displayed their skill in archery, 
in the management of chariots {I'atKo.-iaryfi), horses, and 
elephants, in sword, spear, and dub exercises, and wrest¬ 
ling. Tbe scene is graphically dcBcribcd (L 5324):— 

An imwifinf* concwirtfi of tpoctatoTH cLwrod tho consbotnnta. Th# 
agitatton of %ho crowd waa Sik* tLo roar of a mighty ocenn. Arjuna, 
after exhibttiiig piodigiifl of stwngUi, diet Bto aeparoto airowa Kimnl- 
timwxisty into tbo jiwa of a mvoMog iTtm boor, and twenty-ong 
arrows into the hollow of a cow’s horn suspended by a string. Suii- 
denly there ww a (AuaeL Tho crowd turned as one mim towards a 
pednt ID the arena, whem the sound of a warrior striking his Arms in 
definneo * rtnl the sky like a tbnndor-clap, and announced the entrance 
of another combatant, This proved to he n warrior Darned A'orga, 
who entered the li«U in foil annour, and after aceomplisbbg the saieo 
feats in archery, ohaUensed Arjuija to single combat But ench 
champion was required to toll his name and pgdigroej and Kania’e 
parentage being doubtfal (see p, 377), he was obliged to retire, ' hang¬ 
ing bis bead with abnmo like a drooping lily.' 


1 Dro^a appears to have kept a kind of school, to whmh all the 
young princes of the neighbouring countries resorted (L jaaoJ. Ho 
married KfipT, sister of Kfipa, “nd bed by her n son, AfTaUbBinan. 

* So in Vishnurpurina, p. 5^3: ‘ Krishna having dived into the pool 
struck his arms in dgSanee, and the snake-king, bearing tlio sotitid, 
came quickly forth.' 
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Kama, tlius publiciv humiliated, became afterrvank a 
couapicuoua and vakablB aUj of the Kurua agamst his 
own half-brothers. His character is well imagined, heal- 

infi keenly the stain on his birth, his nature was chasten^ 
bv the trial. He exhibited in a high degree fortitm^^e, 
chivalrous honour, self-sacrifice, and devotion. Especially 
remarkable for a liberal and generous disposition, he 
never stooped to ignoble practices like his fneuda the 
Kurus, who were intrinsically bad mcu. 

The tutor’s fee {GnrtyarthTa, see pp. 195, 24 ^* flianii 
11 - 245. Kaghu-van& V. 17) which Dropa required of bis 
pupils for tbeir instruction was, that they should capture 
Drupada, king of ranHalo, who was his old schoolfellow, 
but bad insulted him by repudiating his frieudslup (I. 

5446) :— 

They therefow mvaded Dnipada’s tamtory and took 1 dm prisoner ; 
blit Dwww fienKtonaly eaJ gnTC bim book Wf hh kuig- 

doiD. I^pwlo, howoTOT, burning with resentment, endwiT^-O a 
praciire the birth nf a aoop to aTetigo hi$ dofentt Md bring a ut e 
deatmctimi of Pmeii. Two Brilbiuan* undertook n weriftM for him, 
and two children were bom from tbo miihst of tb# nltar, out of the 
«wiificwl fire, a Bon, Dbriebta-dynmn^ a dsnglitor. Kfisbw or 
Dmupodi, ftfterwardii tbo wife of the Pandovua (b« p, 387). 

After this, Yudhi-shthira was installed by Dhrita-rashtra 
as Yuva-riija or heir-apparent, and by his exploits soon 
eclipsed the glory of his father Pandu’s reign. 

The great renown gained by the Piipdu princes excited 
the jearousy and ill-wiD of Dhrita-rashtra, but won the 
affections of the citixeus. The latter met together, and 
after consultation declared that, os Dhrita-rashtra was 
blind, he ought not to conduct the government, and that 
os Bhisbma had formerly declined the throne, he ought 
not to ho allowed to net as tegenU They therefore pto- 


• [Its U ofwn to till* day atfld os s ol libemlity. Heaco bia 
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po^ed to crown Yudhi-slitliira at onc^ WJien Daryo* 
dll ana liearJ of thia^ he consulted mih Kan;ia, ^akuni, 
and Dnbf^aaaria^ how be might remove Yudhi-shthira out 
of the wajfp and secure the throne for himself:— 

Urged by Tbiryodhanni Dhritn-i^btm waB induoed to pend the PSii' 
i^va princefl on e^strunnan to the citj oF YfimiiaviktiLf pretending that 
Lo wi&hed them to ^ the beauties of thnt town^ and to \m present at 
a feativikl tbi^m Mem while UnrycKlbinn instigated Iilb fnend Faro- 
^aiui to procodo tLein,, and to pteporo a hmw W their reooptionf whiab 
be wiLfi to dU eecr&tly i^ith liomp^ rosm^ and other cojnbnBtLblo ftijb- 
$Linc€¥t plmfteriDg the waiJs with mortar com])osed of oil^ fat» and Ino 
{/r 7 A>rA/I, ^^'^eIl tho^princeo were asleep in thia hoiasej and nn- 

AtiA|d[;ioiiia uF fliuigerf he wfm to ^ft It on fire. The Eve iMnilastLa fund 
their mother left HAi^ma^par rimul tlie tears and rogreta of the oltizciiiv 
and in eight days arrived at Vara^ilnita* when*, after great demonstra¬ 
tions of ree|iegt from the inhahitant^ they were eonduotod by Furodanii 
to the houJK^ ef lae. Hjiving boon warned by Yidura, they leon dis¬ 
covered the dangerous ebatiurter of the structure^ and with the assistance 
of a miner Rant by Yidura, dog an uudergrennd |HiPaaget by 

which to escape from tins interior (I. 5S15), Then they devtsed a 
i?Qimtorp!ot, and agreed together that a degraded ontcfutie woman 
(aisMffi) with her five twng should bo invited to a feaet, and stupoGed 
with wine* Bhlma was then to sot fiio to the loo-house in which they 
were idl as.^mh]otl (see note iSo)^ This wa^ dano. Purof-ana wan. 
humt^ as well os the woman with her five aonBp but they themselves 
escnpoii by the secret pasaage (^rwa+gd). The sdmrrod bodice of the 
woman ami her mm being itfterwanb founds it waa Kuppoood that the 
Fani^va princes had perished in the eondagration^ and their funeral 
ceremonies were actually i^rformed by Dhrita^r^htra. Mennwhfb 
they hurried off to the woods) Bhlma^ the strong one, carrying Mr 
mother and the twinSj and lending his otlior brothers by the handA 
when through fatigue they could not move on. WbHst his mother anii 
brothorK were asleep under a dg^troe, Ehima had an encounter with a 
hideeu.4 giant named Hidimba, wham ho slew,^ Aftorwarda he numriod 
Hiflimbd, tho sistor of this monster^ and had a eon by her named 
Gha^otka^u 

By the advice of their grandfutber Vyilsa, the Paijtlavu 
princes oest took up their abode iu the house of a 

^ This forms the subject of a celobratod episode,, edited by Bopp, 

2 B 
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Brahman at a citj called Eka^Sakra. Tborc they liv<^ 
for a long time in th^ guise of mendicant Bmhmuii8 .afe 
from the jwraecution of 

went ottt to beg fox food as alma {hhiMu, , 

which their mother Kxinti divider! at 
of the whole to Bblma ns his share (cf. p. 
resident in the house of the Brahman. Bhima delivered 
his family and the eity of Ekadakra from a fierce giant 
(or Raksk^a) named Baka {or Vaka). who forced the 
citizens to send him every day a disli of foo<l by a man, 
wliom he always devoured as his damtioat morsel at the 

end of the repost.’ 

Tlio turn hn4 come to n poor to pmvirtc 

bis mo«l. Hedotormirmd to go bot kmontod br torly thehnrJ* 

n«ss of hi* fate, rpon this, his mfo and daughter «idr««d him ,n 
Ungviage fall of the deepest pthos, each in tan. msisl.ag ^ 
bcr:.lf for the good of tho family. Lastly, the little yoang to 

,p*ak dirtioctly. ran with heaming eyes and siuiling fate to Iks p-irents, 
and m prattling accents said, 'Weep not, father; eigb not, mother, 
'fh™ breating off and h«indi«hing a pointed spike of grwim be «- 
claimed, 'With this spiho will 1 till the fierce man^ting ^t. His 
parents, bearing this innocent prattle of their eldld, in the midst of 
Sbeir bearttending angnLsh felt a thrill of csqnisite delight. In the 

end Bhimn, who overheard the whole convcraation luidertoot to 

cont^ the meal to th» monster, and, of coui*!, apeadily despatched 
hini (L tzoz}- 

After this Vyfwa flppeoretl to his grandson^, and informed 
them that Umupadi, the daughter of Drupda. king of 
Pufu'rda, was destined to ha their common wife 


t This story forms a ttmehijig episodci which has heen prinled hy 

Boppi> Mid by MilEacin. ^ _ 

5 Paljaitidry iS ilLll piiifilised among iscme hilUribe* m tW HiicuiMy^ 
range pear EimU, ftpd in other barren maaptohinonfl regionH, ^ 
Ubotnn^ where a largo popukitlon cculd not Irt $tipi;iorted. It pro? 
abw .Loiopg tho Kjiir (Nay^) tribe in MaJalmr. Qor forefath^^ or at 
least the andent Britons, according to 
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Id rcnj fact Jihe Lad iKKin in 1% former lifo tlio daughter of ^ sage^ 
and had porfonHed fi mcwt penaDce, In order tliat n hufllmnd 

might fall to her lot. S^va, plofutoil with her peimneo, had appeared 
to her, and lind proml-iod her, ingtcrul of ono, fiTo hiialmnd?. When 
the mArden repheti that she lA'antod only oae hosbaDd,. the gud ani^^credf 
* Five tinier you said to mo, Grftot ino a Ltu^jatid; therefore m another 
boily joo wilJ ohtiiin fivo hiiNlxindH^ (L 6433, 7322). This UlshV^ 
dftiightcr was thereupon bom m the family of llnipada as & in4uden of 
the most dlstinguLdied bcauh-, imd ims dcstinod to be the ^rife of the 
PanihivoK.* 


practice: * TJjcores haljotrt dcni duodejii<jiie iotor m oommuneSj,’ Ac. 
Do ilello Galiioo, \\ 14. 

^ YymUy who is the trpe and representative oF Gtrict BrillimnniAiD, Lr 
made to O^plitin at Jotigth the ncoosfiity for the maniage of Drtmpadr 
to dvo linHboDds (which is eilled a h 7246), IIo atwj 

gifted Dnipada with disioe intuition (^o/rirAnr to perooiro tbo 

disunity of the Fandavas nnd pouelmto tlie mystic meaning of what’ 
otherwi.^ wouUI have boen a, serious violation of the laws and instita- 
tiens of the Bruhmans lienee Dmpada Ijocame awiirc of his 

daughter's fomior bu-th, and that ArjuDn was really a portion of tho 
cszsonce of India and al] hb brothois portions of the samt 

god Dranpadl hontielf, aS though nominally tbo daughter of Drupnda, 
was ronlTy bom, like ber brother DlinEhta-dyiimm^ out of tbo mid^ of 
the jmorifEcial fire L ^931 ; soe p 384)^ and was a form 

of XaicKhml- In no other way couJd b^r sniieniintuni.1 birth, iind the 
divine pcorfuine which ejdmlrd from her jjeison, and wns percoivad n 
league off ^kroin-mntriii be accounted for» Vyilsa at the same 

time explained the mystorious birth of K^hna and liahidaiii ;^how 
the gtxl Vishnu pulled nut two of his own hairs, one white and the other 
blacky whkb entered into two women of the family of the Yildavas 
(Devaks and RohiniX nnd hotame^ the white ono Baladova, tbo black 
one Kpishna (L 730 y ; Vinhnu-purSiia Vp ib Tlse Markandeya-pumna 
(ch^ S) ^°ws how the fiv-o PdndnvTia could ho all portiontof India, and 
yet four of th^m sons of otlisr goda. Wlien Indra killHl the son of 
TniBb^ri (or Visvalcannaii aa Prajai^ti^ the Creator), his punbditnent 
for this Ifrahma-hai^ was that all his ifJ&Xf ' manly vdgour/ deserted 
him, and entered DLarma, tlw gal of justice. Tho son of Tvauhtp waji 
reproduced as tho demon Vpitm, and again slain by Indra ; as a puni^h- 
mL-^Eit for which hia ^snEa, *strongtht^ left him, ami catered Atam^n^ Hhe 
Wind/ Do^Llyp when Indra violatod Almlyl, tho wife of the sage 
GautniDLL, libi * beauty/ nbandoued bimj imd outered the K^tyau 
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In obedieocG to the directions of their grandfather, the 
five Payfjavas quitted Ekat'akm, and betook themselvea. 
to the court of king Drutincia, where Drtmpadi was about 
to hold her Svayaipvara:— 

Aa immmBc coaconri^ of priDcoly suitor^t thoLr retainerB, cume 
tq tbo cewmioiij] find Idiig Drupnda engorly Ic^ke*! for Arjiinn nniong 
them, that, strengthened hj thut herd'd aUJiiiiiJOt he might defy l>ixnm^Fi 
anger. He therefore prepared an cnemoua bow^ which he waa per- 
sneidod none bnt Arjuim could bend| and proposed n trial of i^rengthr 
promiBing to giva his daughter to any one who could by tne^iina of tha 
bow shoot five amowa slmtiltiineoaBlj through a revolving ring into a 
target beyond. An amphitherttre enacted outside the town, sur¬ 
rounded by tiers of lofty seats and raised platforms, with vaneg^ted 
awningrt, JlagniCcent palac^ crowded with eager api^etaton^ over¬ 
looked the scone. Actors, tonjtutirstj athletes, and daneoni eidiibited 
thidr Kkill hefore tbo moItitudeL Strains of nxqukite music hoated in 
tbo air. Drams and trumpebt sounded. When expectation was at its 
height^ Draupadl in gorgeous apparel entered the arena, and the bow 
wa^ hronghb The hundred sons of Dhfita-riiahtra atmined every 
nen'e to bend the ponderous weapon^ but without effocL Its recoil 
them brnaihless to tbe ^tiund, and made them tbe taugblng- 
jctocl: oE tbe crowd- 

Arjima now ndvauced, ilisguiswl as a Brahman. 1 here 
traoslnte a portion metrically ( 1 . 7049, See.) r— 

A moment motionless he stoofl and scanned 
The Ix^w^ collecting all hm enorgy. 

Kelt walking mtind in homage^ breathed a prayer 
To the Supreme Bestower of good gifts ^ 

Tben fixing all hie mind on Drau^vidT 
He grEiSpe<! the ponderous weapon in hU hand^ 

And with One vigorous effort hmeed tbo string. 


□r Airins, When Dharma gave back the fc/otf of Indra^ Yudhi-sh^him 
Was bom; when the Wind gave up liidm^ ^o, Bhlnm was bom ; and 
when the Asvipa restored the rCpa of Indra, Nakula and Sohadeva were 
Itom. ArjutiTL woa bom as half the eiLsenco of Indm, Hence, as they 
were all portions of one deity, tJierc could bo no harm in Dtaupull 
bccoiuing the wife of all five. 
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Quickly tlio wero aimed j they Jlew ■ 

Ttie murk fell ifierccd ; a idbontt of victory 
Jlnxig through the vast arena ] from the nky 
GarkoJ^ of flowers ej^wTiod the bero'^s Loail, 

Ten IhDimand flattodag acarfa waved id the air, 

And drum and truinpot Bouodod forth his triuinpli. 

I need wot suggest the parallel which will at odce be 
drawn by the cla^ical scholar between this trial of archery 
and a similar scene in the Odyssey, 

When the suitors found themselves outdone by a mere 
stripling in the eofirso dress of a mendicant I^rfibman, 
their rage knew no bounds, A real battle ensued :— 

Tho Pdndu pzincea protoctfid UrupodA, and cnoctod prtKligies. 
BbLina toro up a and usod It oa a duh Karua at iaat uiot 
Arjuna in singta oomlmt, ru^hiag an him iLk# a young oluphanL 
They ovorwholmed each nthtr wLtli sbowara of nrraiTB^ wblch darkened 
tba air. But not even Kanm ecKild witloiilianil tho irretletiblo on^t of 
tbo godlike Arjuna, and lie and the ntbar smtors roUred vam^uialiod 
from Lbo field, loavlng Draopadi as the bride ot Arjuna, 

Arjuaa Imviiig been choaen by Draupadi, the five 
brothers returned with her to their mother, who beins 
inside the house^ and fancying that they had brought 
alms, called oat to them^ ^Share it between yen' {bfiuji-kleii 
mmetf/a sarve, 1, 713 ^). The words of a patent, thus 
spoken, could not be sat aside without evil consequences ; 
and Drnpiula, at the persuasion of Vyasa* who acquiiinted 
him with the divinely ordoiued destination of his daughter,* 
coiisented to her beccming the common wife of the hve 
brotJiers- She was first married by the family-priest 
Dhaumya to Yudhi-shthira (L 734^)^ then, according 
to priority of hirtli, to the other four.* 


^ Bse nuUi p. Drup^ria at firtt objected. Yudbi'ihthir&^a 

oxcoBc for bim^U and bin brotbari in remarfcohlo i ant^r- 

p^ciaa pfffawi rorif/w/inu^vuioAfl (L 7346}* 

^ bad a ^n bj eacli of tbo Ova brothon—Frativmdhyii by 
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The Pnytjavas, being now strengthened by their iilliance 
with the powerful king of Pafidiila, threw off their dis¬ 
guises; and king Dhrita-rushtm tiiouglit it more politic 
10 settle all differences by dividing his klugdoiti between 
them and bis owti sons. He gave up Hastinu-pur to the 
latter, presided over by Duryodlmnn, and permitted the 
five PandaV8S to occupy a district near the Yamuna 
(Jumna), called Kbii^diava^prastba, where they built Indra- 
pnistha (the modern Delhi), and, under Yudhi-shthira as 
their lettder, subjugated much of the adjacent territory by 
predator}' incursions (1, 6573). 

Orto when Arjujia wttA buithing in tLo Ckiiigep, ha wjia cii.rriod 
off bj' tlie FerpoDt-nymph UlQpIp dauj^htcr of lim of Liio 

whom ho timrrietl (L ySog), Afterwards ha marriod Citr^-gnd^ 
daughter of tho king of Ma^iputUp and liad a el^Ud hj hor uuutod 
EabbrEi-viliAim {I. 

Wandering for t^vclvo 3"£Mira in tLo forests* to fulfil a 
row, Arjuna came to Prabhasa, a place of jiilgrimogo m 
the west of India, where ha mat Kmli^ia;^^ the details of 


Yiidhl-ah^bini j; Butaiumn bj Bhlma ; ^rutakanDan by Arjuim; STalfr 
nlka by Nokula; STruta^eiia by (J, 80^9). Arjuoa had also 

naother wifep Subhndr^ tho EiaX^r of Krwhuaj with whom he eloped 
wlieo on a risit tfi Kpish^ mfc DvamkiL Hy her he had a 
Abhimanyn. He bad aleo s son named InTud liy tho iforpeut-nymph 
UlQpL Bhlma hud a aon, Ghatotkat^n^ by the liiik^hasl IlidLoibi 
(seo px 385) I ^d the ethers had eliildren by dlfFer^t wivea ( Vialmu- 
p. 459}. Arjxina’a boh AhbiiJiaiiju liad u ^iob Farlkdhit, wlio 
woa father of JaHnmejaya. Fnilkahit died of tho bCto of u t^no^^a ; and 
tho Bbigavatii^putiiiia nnrnited to liim between the bite and hb 
ilmth. 

^ Bee note t, P-337. I tnumamto of the atber name^t by 
whmh f^fiahua io known in tho MaJul-bhamta, sib follows:—Vilau- 
dova^ Ke^vifc, CjoYinda, dananlana, DUmodara, l>XAai4m, Nsiriyaiio, 
H|i&hlke^ Fimudiottama, Miklhavn, Alodbu-audariAf AiSyutn. (See 
V, 2560), Jn the DnkopndT-liamim Kttr^hiia and Arjana are 

oUled 
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whoge cjirly life have already been given (p. 333), and 
who here first formed a friendship with Arjuua, and took 
iiim to his city DviXrftka, where he received him as a 
visitor into his own house (I. 7905)- Scon afterwards, 
some of the relatives of Krishna celebrated a festival 
in the nionutain Rolvataka, to Tvhieh both Arjuua and 
Krishna went. There they saw Bala-itima, elder brother 
of Krhliya (p. 33s), in a state of intoxication (isAlra)' 
with liis wife Eevall; and there they aiw Subhatlra, 
Krishna’s sister. Her beauty excited tbc love of Arjuna, 
who, after obtaining Krlsiuja’s leave, carHed her off (see 
note 2, p, 389) and married her (I. 793?)* 
twelfth year of his alscnce he returaetl with her to 
Indra-prastha. 

The Pruulavas and all the people of Indra-prastha then 
lived happily for some time under tlie rule of Yudlii- 
ahliiire, who, elated with his conquests, undertook, assisted 
by Krishiia, to cclebrtite the Ritjasuya, a great aacrifice, 
at which hia owm inauguration as paramoiint sovereign 
was to be performed. 

A great asaembl}'' (sotlt/ni) waa accordingly held :— 

ViLriooe pHnotd altfliitJed, and Ijtougtt citb-er ricb pifCdoxiiai or 
tribute (IL 1^64)1 Among those tvho cnino irero DhritO" 

rielitra nntl biK linndred Subala (king of OandLara)} SQikuni, 

Driipada, SToljn, Drona, KftpUi Jayad-mtha, Xuntibhojiv, 
nud otbarfi from the astfotao south aad north (Drivi^lo, Cf^rloup and 
E^mTr^ It. On tKo dnj of the inaugiimtliiri 

BhiflhiQar at tb* of the saga Kirada^ firapoaod that a ro- 

ffpcctfal ohlation olioold be piopiKd Jind in token o£ 

T^orahtp to the bent and strongest pereon proaontj whom ha dobUted to 


I Comivm Meghanlute, verso 51* where Bala rSmi'a fotuiBcsfia for 
wine IS alluded te* Soo also YiB6hna-puiiM,tA V, 35. 

=■ Tho deteila in this pjit^ of the poem am iatensting and ciurious. 
Aft shown by Professor H. H. VVibon, they throw light on thi* 
geugrapliioal divkiona and palltieal condition of India at an early 
epoch. 
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lie Krialino. To ihm the TmyU’vas rcadtlj Bgneod j and SahadeTa waa 
fiTiTnin ijounni*J to preeent tho offering. cnllod 8iinTtha)j 

however, opposed the worship of K| 4 Ab^; ninl, tifter donounciiig him 
m a contemptible and ilMiifltnict-e<l porscm (IL 1340), challenged him 
to ^ghii^ tmt Krtshiift inEUnt!)? struck off bis head with his diaeas 
railed 8ii-dar»ana.^ 

Aftor this, Dhrita-mshtra wsi5 persuaded to hold another 
nasemhly {^JpAa) at HaBtina-pur; and Yidura was sent to 
tLc PSutlavas, to iuvite tiiem to be prescot (IL i 993 )- 
They consented to atteod; and Yndhi-ahtliirn was easily 
prevailed on by Duryodbana to ploy with ^aknni. By 
degrees Yudhi'shthira staked cverytliiiig — his territory, 
Ilia possessions, and last of all Draupadi. All wore sue- 
cessively lost ■ and Dmupadl. then regarded 03 a slaYc, 
was treated with great indignity by Duh^laana. He 
dragged her by the hair of the head into the iUiSciubly ^ 
upon which Bbiiaa, who witnessed tbia inaultj swore that 
he would one day daali Dnlj^'tsmia to pieces and drink hSs 
blood* ( 11 . 230^). In the end a comproraiae was agreed 
upon. The kingdom was giYen up to Duryo<iliana for 
twelve years i and the five PsTtvdavaSj wdth Dmnpadb 
were required to live for that period in the woods, and 


^ IhiTyDdhiiTui QtlsQi in a ifiibBeqii#zit part of th '0 Blalin'bharnO^ eidiiccs 
sceptidsm m regwd to the ilivm& nature of KpiibiiA (V, 4368 }, 

® The story of Sliti-piilii tmd his d-eetraction by Kfuh^ form the 
subject of tW celebhitetl poem of Mngluk Tlso particulitfis of the 
tuHTutivo ELB told in thijt book of the Mabii-bhamta aro given by l>r* 
Mttir io hia SfOiAkfit Tcrta, voL iv. ^ITie Vinb^ii-|imTi^ IdDntifieB 
with the dcmoiiB ^ kailpu and Kavruia (Wilsolv 

437)- 

^ Thai tbiwt ho fulfilled. The Inddont ii ootioeablc as it ifl the 
subject of the 'ffell-kriotirii dtania by lilia^(a"Ti-^niyajLBfc called Veal- 
sanibhilnv, ^ braid-bindijig/ wliich de3cribe» how the braided hair tom by 
Dub^'UojiA wmi Bgain baimd together bj BhImfL, wlio ia tniide to Hiy 
ahxifii ^ I myself will aguia hind tht braid together.' 

See Sfldiftya-diiriiana, pi 169. 
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to pass tilo thirteenth concealed nndec assumed names in 
various disguises. 

They accordingly retired to the Kfiinyahs forest, and 
took up their abode on the banks of the Sarasvati. 

While they were resident ia the forest, various epiEodes 
occurred, thus:— 

ArjunJi. went to tho ULtaiilttyft monnUius to perform mtoto ponance, 
and thereby obtdin cdeptial amiA, After some timo STiya, to rtw*rd 
him and prove Jiia Iwnveiy, opprosched him u a Kimta. or wild 
moantfUoQor living by the ohasep At the moniellt that a dooiOD nomed 
1^1 ukn, in tlio fortn ol a boar, was oinkiDg on attack upon him, Siva 
and jlriuna both shot together nt the bow, which fell dead, ond both 
oUimed to havo Lit him drst This oorvod ae a pretest for Siva, 
aa the KiFute, to qiierrol with Arjuua, end have e battle with him. 
Arjuna fought long with the KirJte,’ bat could not conqaoT 
At last he recogniMd the god, and threw himself at his f«fi Sivn, 
pleased with bis bravery, gave him the celebrated weapon Piiiipata, 
to enable him to conquer Kania and the Earn princee In war (III. 
1650^ 1664). 

Many legends were also repeated to console and amuse 
the Prn,i(,lu°priuces in their time of exile; For instance, 
we have here introduced (HI. 13746-12S04) the epic 
version of the tradition of the Deluge (the earliest account 
of which occurs in the Sntapatha-brahniai;a, see p. 19 of 
this volume), os follows:— 

Maas, the Hindu Noah {not the grandson of Bnihmi, and reputed 
author of tho Code, but iho savonlli Maitu, or Mono of th^ present 
period, called Vaivafivata, and regarded A* one of tbo prof^tors of 
the human rate, Manu L 61 , di), in reprosented os eoncUiatlrg the 
favour of the Supreme Being by his uasteritie* in an age of onirersd 
depravity. A fish, wluoh waa an fncareatioti of Brahma <cf. p. isy), 
appeared to him wbilrt engaged in penance on the margin of a rfvor, and 
accosting him, emved pretection from the larger fiiah. Mann compliwl, 

1 This forma tho subject of n oelobrated poem by Bhaiuvi colted the 
Kiiiterjunlya, STiva was tegwded as the god of the Kiifitao, who wore 
evidently a ««> of oboriginea muoh respected by the Hindus for their 
btnvorj afid still to 
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find pSftocd him. in iv gloss vessel, itovmg onigmwn fclibt^ hs 
to ho token to o more rooiilj Manu thou ploe^ him ha a 

Inke. Still the fish grOWp till the Jafco, though three longi 

<x)uld not conUin hitn, Ha next asked to be tfuken to tJio Oaiigesj 
but even the Gaagm woa aoon too emalh Aiid the ilsih was finallj 
tninsfpiTod to the oc&m^ Thatt> he eoiitiuuod to expand, till at last, 
addre^iug MnnUr ho wntnod hiui of tL& cojniug Deluge. 

^Innu, however, was to ho preaervod by the help of the fish, who 
coiDouiiidotj huu to build a M-liip and go on beard, not with his own 
wife and children, hut with the fiavDn RLsliis or patriarchs; and not 
with pairs of aiaimalM, but with the soeds cf all existing things. The 
fiood eamo^ Monu went on board, and fastened tho ship, os ^hrected, 
to a lioni in tha fijh's h^^. Ho was then drawn oloag ^—*(1 translate 
nearly DteraJly):— 

Along the ocean, io that stately skip was bdme the lord of rDeii , nod t hrough 
Its ilancing, tumbling hillews, and its rearing waters ; and the liark, 
Tosseil to and fro by violent winds, reeled on tiie Kurraoe of the deep, 
■Staggering and trem bling like ad ninken woman. Dind was seen no more^ 
Nor far horixocp nor ihespaoe between] for everywhere nxound 
4Spraail the w'lld waste of waters, reeking atmosTphere, and boundless sky. 
And now wheii all the world wus deluged^ nought appeared abovethe wa^'^ 
Blit Ann and Lho seven nud the IkJi that drew the hark, 

irnwearied thus for years on yoais thr B^h propelle^l the ship Hcroaa 
The h^pod-up waters, till nt length it bops tku vosfiel to the jieak 
Of Ilimavan ; thou, softly smiling, thus the Eeh addressed the sage: 

now to bind thy ship to this high rmg. Know mo tho lord of all, 
Tho grsat creator Brahma, mightier tlion ull might—omnfpotenL 
Hy mo in fiahdike shape host thou been saved in diro emergency. 

From Miuiu all creation, gods, ^Vsums, mem must bo produced; 

By him the world must bo —that wh ich moves and movetk noL 

Another tale told in this section of the poem {UL 
r66i9, &C.) may be cited for its true poetic feeling and 
patbo»—qualitEea in which it sa scarcely excelled by the 


' XboTv is stiU a later Aomint cf tb« lMu|,>o iti tbu Qbl^Tutao 
punl^ W'hcre tho fish ts roprossntod ag an incarnatiuu of VushniL 
Tho gud'i objeet in descending os a fifth seoms to have boon to steor 
the idiip. In tho iVssyriitn account (aa intorpretod by Mr. G. f^iniili) 
sailors and a hokasman aro taken on boanh 
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story of Admettis srotl Alce^tw. I aubjoin the briefest 
epitome:— 

S^vjtnV th^ bcsautiful dnii^hUi- of a Utig vnpali, lovod SatjftiTan, 
th& »on of on oM h^rmiti but waai ^niod by n aecr to ovt^rccsme ber 
AttoflmicEhtj as SatyoV3wn waa a. doomed man^ hsvlo^f only one year to 
live. But ropHea:^-^ 

Whether hiH yeara lie few or uinny, be he gift<?d with all j^eo 

Or ^racelespj him my heart bath chosen^ emil it ehoofletb not again. 

The king's datightor and the herwit^a son ware theroforo marrit^l, 
and the bride aUwe to forgiot the ominouB prophecy | hut an the Inst 
ilay of tlio ye^H- apisrodebodj Isor anxiety lieoime irrapressible. 8he 
nxhnuia^ed hertoU in prayers and penances, hoping to stay the hand ef 
the destroy*er ; yet all the while dated not reveal the faijil senaret to her 
Inisbiind. At last the dreaded day mrriTOlj find Satyavan set out to mit 
wochI in the foreat Hia wife asked leave to accompanj himt and walked 
behind her husband, smiling^ hut with a heavy heart SSatjavan rooh 
made tlio w-ood resouad with his hatchet^ when auddenly a thrill of 
agouy ehot through bis templea, end feeling bimsoif falling bo iadled 
out to hia wife to support Lihl 

Then aho received her fainting himhand in her arnuip and aat hereelf 
On iho cedd gremnd, and gently litid bia dmopuig head upon her lap; 
fiorrtjw'ing, she call'd to miml the saga's peopheej', and mekonod up 
The days and bnuts. All in an inetant alio beheld an awdul shops 
Stand ingbeforii hor^dresaed in blood-j^KlgarmentiiTWtlba glitteriDgnrowii 
TiTpon bia bead; bia romit tlmugh glowing like die aun^ was yet obscure, 
And eyes he had Hko Haiues, a nogso depended from bia bond ; and he 
Was terrible to loot upon, aa by her huaband^ ride be stood 
And gazed upon Idin with a fiery ghmee, Sahudderiag she jitaHed up 
And laid her dylTig SotyavUn upon thq ground^ and wtUi her bands 
Joined reverently^ she thus wdtb beating heart addroE^ the Shape : 
Surely thou art a god, such form as thino must more thaa mortal he I 
Tdi me, thou godlike being, who thou art, and whorofore art thou berol 

Tlie figure replied that lie wan Yaanij king of the dead j that her 
husband's time was corner and that be must bind and take his 
spirit :•— 


1 I tranalale as closely las I can to the origlmil. This and other 
Piolect sp&eLmens of Indimi poetry bavn been CQUre freely and poetically 
translated by 3lr. R, Griffitha. 
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Tli&n fitwi bcF Imjfband^a boclj fonred ho out nftd fittulj with hia: (wnl 
Bdund Mid diitomed the spirit, c1othf>d m farm no than a ihanib J 

Forth trith tho body, reft of vital being and doprivotl of bineath, ^ 

Lost all its gmce and beauty, nnd became ghoatly attd motiotkl^ ^ 

Aft^r binciing tbo spirit, Yania procf^ods Tvith it towards the quarter 
of wlik-h lip is guardian—the south. The faithful wife follown him 
clofioly. Yoma bids her go home sod prPjiare her hoshtmil''s funeral 
ritca ^ but she persists in following, tUl Yaam, pkuwd with her dovo- *, 
tioB, grtats her any boon slio plflaspa, the Ufa of her hnaband. i 

8ho dioo&es that her husband^ father, who is blind, may recover *j|f 

sight Yama cona&tibij and bids her now return home. StOl she 9 

persists in foUowing. Two otlaer boons fina grunted m the same wavv j? 

and etiU Silvitrl follows closely on the heels of the king of death. At 
Last, overcome by her couHtancy, Yamii grants a baoa without esoeption. r 

Ute delighted SariLrT eiclaLnia— ^ * 

Kought, mighty hing, this time haat thou, excepted: let my husband live; 

Without him I doairo not happinc^ iior o^n heayea itself; 

Without him I must die. bo it! faithful wife/ replied the kiagef deaths 
' ThuB I release him i * imd with that he looBod the coni that bound his soul. 

Duriug tke FeBid&Qce of tke fire brothers iti the forest, 

Jay ad-rath a attempted to carry off Dranpadi, while they 
were absent on a shooting excursion. This resembles in 
aome respects the story of Sitn's forcible abduction by 
Hiiva^a in the fiamuya^a (III. 15572), which story, 
therefore, is here told (t5945> See p. 366 of this 
volume). i 

In the thirteenth year of exile, the Piiadavas journeyed 
to the court of king Virata, and entered his service in 
different disguises:— 

Y'udlu^^himfallpd himsolf a Brahman and took the name of iuoi'ka ^ 
(23)^ Arjunii niuacd hxmealf and pretending to be a e uiiiioh , 

praMiu^ adopted a sort of woman'e dre^, pntiing 

broreleta on his arma and cafrjriugH lo hts can^ in order, ws be mid, to 
hide the caimed by his bow-otring. He undertook in thia capacity 
to l«Lch dancing, mixsic, and ranging to the daughter of Virata and t 


* Compare note 3, f. Z9S of this volume 
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the other wetueEi oF tlia [mlncc^ and aoon gebied their good gmcee 

(IV.3T0). 

OnG diiy when VinT^ja anti fouf ftf tbfl PSji^vae were absent^ Dutyo- 
dhnnn and hU bmUiers mode nn eicp&ditiQii against Vfnl(ii’s capitaLr 
carried ofT some caltle. TJtUm the mn of VM^a (in the 
absence af his father) determined to follow and attack tiia Knm iRm>\ 
if asy CDD could be found to act a^ Lis ebarieteer. V^^ihniL-niila (Arjona) 
undertook this office-^ and promised to bring back fine clothea and oma^ 
ments for TJtiatn and the ether women of the palace (IV, iaj6). ItTson 
tbej arrived in ftight ef the Kura nrmyf tJie eonrago of Uttam, who wea 
a mere yontb^ faibd him. YfEhan'miJo then made him act as chnrioteor^ 
while ho kimself (Arj^una) undertook to light the Knuravaa, Upon that 
Ifreat prodigies occarrcHl. Terror EeiEod Bhlshmn, Duiyodhann, nnd 
their followea'ST who f^uepected that Yrihan-nali wajs Arjuria in dirgiuee^ 
nnd oren the horses shad tears ^ (IV* rsgo). DaryodWii, howover,^ 
deGlamd that if be turnenl oat to be Arjioui^ ho would Lave to wander in 
e^iie for a second period of twelve years. Htcanwhila Arjunn revealed 
himsoif to tJttam, and e^Ephdiiod also tLe disguises of his Lmtbem and 
Dmupodf. Uttam, to test hia veraoity, inquired whether he eonld 
repeat Arjnna^s ten nnmee^ nnd what each meant. Arjutia enumerated 
them (Arjnnftp Phatguniis Jjahim^ Kiri^n^ STvetaviLana^ BibhatsUj 
Vijayn, Krifibim, SiVT^isafiEit Dbftiwii^jfiyn)* imd explained tLeir deriva¬ 
tion^ (IV* i^So). Uttara tben declared that ho was satishedp and no 
lojt^r afraid of the Kurn army (lY. 

Arjima next put off his bracelets and womnn^a ntUrCi strung his bow 
G^dlvJS assumed all hls atlier weapon^ which had been ootioe&lnd 
in n S'ami troa They are d^ribod as addnsiaing him eupplbntljj sjid 
SAiyingp ^iVe are your servants^ ready to carryout j’tiur commands'* 
(lY^ 1421)* He adso removed Uttnra's standard and placed hl-s own 
apQ'Cmbbuoned banner in fcont of the ehanot^ Then was fought a 
great battle Ijtetweon ilijuna and the Kauravas. In the end tho whole 
Klim army fled before him^ and all the property and catde of Virltn 
wets rBoovered* Arjunn told Uttjtra to conceal tho real ctrcumstancKi 
of the buttle, hat to Bcnd uic^ngeiu to bis fatheris i^pital annauncirig 
his victorji which so delighted Yira^ that he ordered the whole city to 
be decorated. 

Not long afterwards Virata hekl a gt<*at as^jemblT, at 

^ Gompare Homor^, LUnd XYlL 426. 

* See Arjuna^s other naiuos in note 4, P- 38^- 

* Cotnpare note, p^ 4 °^- 
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wliicb tlie five Fii^^iivas attended, and took tbeir seats 
with the otber princes. Vimta, who did not yet know 
tlieit real rank, was at first angry at this prcstimption 
{IV. 2266). Arjuna then revealed who they were. Virata 
was delighted, embraced the offered them all 

bis possessions, and to Arjuna his daughter Uttora in 
marriage. Arjiina declined, but accepted bei' for his son 
Abblmanyu {IV. 2356). 

A council of princes was then called by Virata, at wMch 
the Piindavas, Krishna, and Bala^riima were present, and 
a consultation was held as to w'hat course the Paudavas 
were to take — 

Krifibnfij m a f![»«cb* advised tlwt thoj should not go to war with 
thfir kinsmen nntil they hail an ambtisMider to DaryodhoiuH Bum- 
moning liici to restore hnlf tbo kingdonL BplFi -riuift sapporti?d Kpsliim’^ 
opinion, and reoammendiid coDclilatlon (jwjrTian)i but SAtyotn in an angry 
ton&t counselW war (V. 40)* Dmpnda supported bim, aJid leeoni- 
ntcndlcd tbit they should messengers %q oU their allieOi tmd collect 
foiwi from all pirU Hie upshot wjui tlmt the biuLSy-priest of l>rupada 
w^doEpatchisd by the Pilndavits ha an ambos^ot to king DhriU-t^ht™ 
at HaiitiTiii-ptii', to try the elFect of negotiation, 

Mennwhile KrishtiA and Bala-rTmia returned to Dtu* 
rakil. Soon afterwards Duryodhana visited Krishna there, 
hoping to prevail on him to fight on the side of the Kuru 
army* 

Od the same day Arjutia mriTwl there ahiO, and it Laj^penod that they 
Jjoth reached the door ot KfishWs apartment, whej^e he was aaleep, ot 
the momenL Xhnyodhatua succwii^d in entenug fir^t, and took 
up bi.H atation at K|vdiTia"ft head Aijuna followipd Iwhind, and stood 
rcTerently at K-riahna’^ fi?etk On awaking, Kfishna^s eye* first foil on 
ArjiiniL Ho then risked them both the object of their visit, Duryo- 
dluina theix^upon requested Ms aid in battle, Elecbring tliat although 
Krh^hiia was equally related to Arjunfi, yet that, as ho (Duryodhana) 
bad entorod tho nx»m he wjls entitled to tho priority. Krishna 
answered tbat^ a^ ho Jiad seen Arjuna finite he should give Arjuna tho 
drst choice ot two thingB. On the one ddie^ he placed liimsdr^ fftipiH 
lating that he wa^ to lay down Ms wne^xins and abstain from fighting* 
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On tLc atbor, tic placed hi-s amj' of & hundred million tiTirnortt, 

nnmed Harairniiii& A tjniuij without hesiiAtiont chofto l ftiid 

UuryoilhHnflTi with accepted the atmyp thinkings thiit ns Kfidinn 
WAri iilGid^t^d not to ijDibt, he would Im unable to help the Paiiilav^as in 
battle (Y, 154). 

Duiyodliana next wmt to Bitla-nima find asked hia aid ^ 
but Bu]n-iftma declared that botli he and Krishoa had 
detemiiried to take no part in the strife/ Krish|ia, how¬ 
ever, eonaented to act as Arjuna'a charioteer, and soon 
afterwards joined Yudbi-shthira, who with his brothers 
Rtill living in the country of Virakb Various attetnptsi 
at negotiation followed, and before any actual declaration 
of war the Pficitjavas. held a final consultatiaii, at which 
Arjuua begged Krishna to undertake the offiee of 11 
mediator, Krishna consented and departed for flastinii- 
pura 

Midway be wtia mot by Bamlu-mnia And variouii who informecl 

kim of their ne^olution to bo present at the coming congresi of Kuru 
princes. On reacbbig Hastinn-pam^ Krishna tobirod to rest m the hou®a 
of ‘Vidum. la the mo'rniug he petfanneO all the appelated raligioiiift 
ceremaniGti, dressed h]ins<df, put on the jewel KauBtubha (V, 3343)^ 
and mt out for the assetnblj, TlieD followed the gitaifc congress. The 
^slds, hoadeil by Nlrnda, appeared in the fiky, and were nccommodnted 
wdtli scats, Krishna openid the proct-chliiigs by a speech, which com- 
menced thus : * Lot thom be peace (jtoiwa) between the Kurus and P^i- 
dams,' Theiii looking towjmbi iJhrila-roehtn^ he Kuidt ^ It rests with 
yon and mo fco eflect n reconciliation.^ When he bad concluded a long 
buningue, nil remained riveted and thrilled by his eloquence (V. 3448). 
None ventureid for Ronie time to reply^ eicept ParaaU'Tainji, the s&go 
Kuiiva, and Nareda, who all advocaU^ bannony and pence between Iho 
rival cousins. At length Dnrjodhann spoke, and flatly refused to givo 
up any territory ; *It was not our fault," bo said, *if the P^inilava* wen? 
conquereil at siiea'' Upon that Kri«Hi?a'fl wrath n»e, and addressing 
Diiryodhana, he said, 'Yon think that 1 am nlnne, Irut know that the 
Psndavos, Andhakos, Vneh^jis, Adityos, Rnrlreit, Vastis, and iMab Are 


1 Compare Meghanluta^ verao 51, where Bola-raQia ti ileecriLod iis 
B<ifidhu’jyniy^ tamariSt-ntauLIta^ 
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nil present bflre In me/ Tborenpoa flaiii6B oF fixe, of the siza of a tliMmbi, 
isettled on him. UniJimR appea^d on hh forehead, Budm on bin bmwt, 
the of the world is^tiod from bia anus, Agoi from hia muntb. 

The Adityae, Sodhjas, Yi«m% Mvins, MckitiU with Indra, 

YnkEhfLS, Garndharvas, and Ttak^hnsag were also tnanLfosted out of bis 
body; Arjona vftis produced from hb; right arm , Bola-rkma from bis 
left arm; Blilma, Yudbi-fththiia, and tho sodb of Miilrl from hifl Wk; 
flamen of firo darteil from his eyes, and onro ; and the Run> xays 
from the poma of bis (V. 441^^^4430). At this awfnl tdght^ tho 

ikssemblied princes wens compelled to dose thdr oyes| Inst Dro^ 
BblishmA, Yidnni^ Sahjayn, tho Hiahts, and tho blind Dhpita roshtm 
wore giftol by Krishna with dmno vision thni they might behold tho 
glonouB srpijcUde of his Identificatioo with every form (cf. p. 135 of 
this Tolumo). Then a groat earthquake and other porlenta ocennred, 
and the congress broke up. Krishna, having aupprossed his divinity, 
rw^umed his human form and «t ont on iiie retiim. He took 
with him for some dtstonee in has ehariot, hoping to porsiyide liLm to 
tako part ^^ith the Pi^davas as n Kith brother* Bot, notwithstanding 
aU argnmontas Kar^ would net bo laeroiiaded ; and, leaving 

tho ehaiioti roturned to the aonfl of DhntnHrifihtra (Yp 4SS3). 

^itcauwliile Bhishma consented to accept the general¬ 
ship of tho Ktiru army {V. 5719}. Though averse from 
fighting against his kinsmen, he could not as a Kshatriya 
attain fntm joining in the war, wlien once commenced.* 

Before the armies joined battle, Yyiisa appeared to liis aon Bhiita- 
Tilshtns who was greatly dejoctod at the prtKSpect of the war, consoled 
him, and offered to confer sight upon binii that lie might view tbe 
comlHit. Dhpita-r^btra declined witneadtig the Blitugh! 45 r of his kin¬ 
dred, and VyoBa then Bsid that ho wonld endow f^Ojays (Dhritu* 
rishtTa's ebariotoer) with tho fajOuUy of knowing everything thut took 
place, make him invaincniblet atid enable him to tmii^rt him-self by 
a thought at any time to mj jifiit of the field of battle (Yf. 45-47^ 


^ This remarkahlo passage, ideutifjdng Vishnu witii ovoiytiiiug in the 
uoiverco, is probably a kter interpolation. 

® BhLshma, though really the grond-oncle of tbe Kum and PfiJidu 
princes, is often s^led their gnyadfsther (pfY«THoAa)| and though really 
the uneb of DblttOrrashlni and Pandii, is sometimes styled their fathar. 
He is a kind of Fnam in cautiou and Bngacity, but Uko n liardy ohl 
veteran^ never consents to Icavo the fighting to otheir. 
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The arnuea uovir met on Kuru-k^hetraj a vast pliuu 
north-we^t of the modem Delhi; the Kuril forces being 
eon>uiandcd hy Bhlsbma^ niid the PatidayaB by Dhrisb^- 
dyumtia, son of Dmpada {YL 833). WhOe the 
stood drawn up in battle arraj% Ki-isbi^a, acting as Arjuna's 
charioteer^ addressed him in a long philosophica] discoutaOp, 
which fornis the celebrated episode called Bhagavad-gitit 
(VL S30~i532)j an epitome of whieb is given at pp. 124— 
140 of tbia voliime* 

And now as tlic armies advanced a tumult filled the 
aky; the eartb ebook ; ‘Chafed by wild winds, ihe eanda 
upcmled to lieavcuj. and spread a veil before the sun/ 
Awful porteuts oeourred; sbow'ers of blood fell ; ^ usses 
were born from cows, ealvea from maresp jackals from dogs, 
Shrill kites, vultnrcSj and howling jackals hung about 
tbe rear of the mArching armies. Thunder roared in 
the cloudless sk}’'. Then darkue^ auperveued* lightnings 
flashed, and blazing meteors ahot acfosa the dfurkened 
firmament; yet. 

Tlio migbty chiefs, witli cifttiiiJ nHour fired. 

Scorning Hcavon's partentKp ongor for the fra]?. 

Pressed on te mutunl sTfliUghter. and the pent 
Of shouting ho&tei eommiDgling, sheek the werltL 

There is to a Euroi>cau a ponderous and imwieldy 
character aliout Oriental wjirfare^ which lie finds it diffi¬ 
cult to realize; yet the battle-sceneg, though exaggerated, 
are vividly dcscribed/aud carry the imagination into the 
midst of tho conflict. Monstrous elephants career over 
the fieldp trampling on men end horses, and dealing 
destrncLioii with their huge tuif^ks; enormous clubs and 
iron macca cliiab together with the noise of thunder ; 

^ ^ iupitor talus blood tHico in the Iliad. XI. 53 oiul XYJ. 459. 
Wo hATfi nlso tliD followiiig in Hesiod. 8eu=L Keru. 3S4 : Kd^ ^ 
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rattling chariots da^h iigaimt each other; tlioiisands of 
arrows hurtle m the air, darkening the sky * trumpets, 
kettlc-drumsj and liorus add to the uproar; confusion, 
earnage, and death are everywhere. 

In all thia^ however, there m nothing absolutely ex- 
travagant; but when Arjuna is described as killing five 
hundred warriors simnltanconsly, or os covering the whole 
plain with dead and filling rivers with blood; Yudbi* 
shfhira, as slxaughtcring a hundred men * in a mere 
twinkle' {nime^ha-^jimlrena) ; Bblmap as annihilating a 
monstrous elephant, inciuding all moanted upon it, and 
fourteen foot-soldiers besides^ with one blow of his club; 
Kakuhi and Sahadeva, fighting from their chariots, os 
cutting off heads by the thousand, and sowing them 
like seed upon the ground; wiien, moreoverj the principul 
heroes make use of mystical god-giren weapons, possessed 
of supernatural povrers, and supposed to bo themselves 
celestial beings;^—^we at once perceive that the utter 
unreality of such scenes mars the beauty of the descrip- 
lion. Still it must be home in mind that the poets 


^ hiindr^l of these are ennio^mtecl Lii tho Enteii- 

yai^A (L 3 C 3 cix,)p aacl confftaat aUuKioti k made to them in bnttl&^UD^ 
both in the Ramayana and Mahivbhni^ti^ Arjnna underwent n long 
oouo^ of Alls teriUe^i to obtsi n oElBsitlrkl weapons froin Siva (see p. 39 ji¬ 
lt was by tlio terrine that Yaii^btha cajir^nered TiiyamJtnif 

and Hama killed RavniiA. Sometimes tl^ey appear to bo utyjOical 
powers exonrised by meditacicin, rather than weaponsjand an? supposed 
to aaffiiiuo animate foriM^ imd names nnd fneadtie^ Uko tlie 

j^uiJ in tlio Arabian Nlgiits^ nnd to ftddro$fi tbeir owners (see p. J97X 
CertAin di 5 tiiiet speUs^ chams, or prayers had to bo leamt for tb^ 
due use (pnuywjH) and restraint See RTliil k stsdac., xn., 

where they nro pcrBoniiied; also Ragha-vnn£a T, 57 
a^a oir/mm Q^ihaitra jm^ogfi-^T^hth^-rnbhidia-mmifmm), When 
once let loose^ he only who knew the secret spell for recalling thettii 
could bring them bonk ; but the brahit^aiij^ retum0d to its possessor^a 
qniirer nf its own aeeonl 
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wlio btfthmatiiaeti tho Tudian Epica gifted tlie Iictoca 
Tvitli seTni-divtiie tmturca, and that what would be in¬ 
credible in a mere mortal is not onl3?' possible but appro¬ 
priate when enacted by ft demigod.’ The individuid 
deeds of prowess and single combats between the heroes 
iu*e BOnifitiraes graphically narcatecL Each cbicf has a 
conch-shell for a trumpet, which, ns well as 

his priucipal weapon, has a name, as if personified.* 
Thns we read :— 

Arjuna blew Lis sb<^!l ^ and camtd a 

bc>w nataed OandlYn. KpaLiui floundad a. ebaU made d! the bones of 
the demon Paii^ajaca and lienee csnlled Pafif^janjAp Bh^tnn blew n 
great irtimpot named Pnnndmi and Yndhi-fihtbim sounded btflp i^lad 
Annnta rijn^Ya^ ‘eiemid 

The first grcfit su>gle conibat was betweeu EhiBhma 
and Arjuna. It ended iu Arjuna triinsfiiing Bhishma 
with innumerable arrows, so that there was not a space 
of two fingers’ breadth on Lis whole body unpiorccd. 

Then Bhishma fall frem his chariot; but his body canid not toneb 
fbo gToundp aanoundad as it was by counties arrows (VL 565 S]l 
Tbena it remained, reclining wi it were on an nrrawr conoh (iferi*a-f4lfjpF 
In that state onnsdonaneoi^ retiimedt and tho old warrior 
Hecnino dlidneLy ;su|^|)Qrt#cL He had itweived from LLs father tha 
power of ^xtng the tliuo of bia own donth^’ and now docknod that he 
intended rotamJnj^ life till the sun entered the anminer solstice 


^ Aristotle eays that the epic poet iihooM prefar ImpofisibfLities 
whluh appear probable to such thlngK aa^ though ^wssihla, eipj^icar im¬ 
probable (Poetics 11 L 6). But praYiously, in comparing epic poetry 
with trng^dyp be ebfterves^ ■ the surpriaiiig is nTOfiSUiy iu tvug^yf 
hnfc the epic poem goes fuitbor^ and ndmitu even the Lmproliable and 
Incredible, from which the highest degree of the surprising resdu’ 
(IlL 4). 

^ Trampets do not appear to haYe been need by Mcmcr^s horoett 
Whence the vahio of a ^teatOTian voice. But there is express alloRion 
in 11 . XYIIL 219 to ^ trumpets at slcgi^ 

^ Compare Kiratsrjutiiya lEL ig. 
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• jrai»a). All tho mrrion on both sitle* * wasoil Cghting thoj 
miglil view thw wonderful rfgbt. and do homogo to theif djing rek- 
tiT» (VL 5716). As bs lay on Lis arrowy bed, hfs Lend Lnnging 
down, Lo begged Tor a pillow; whereaiMn tba cLicfs brtnight soft 
mipports, wbioL tho hnidy old Boldier atemly rejected, Arj'iina tLca 
made a «at for Lis head with thieo luxowa, which Bhlsiunn quite 
approved, and BOoli eftorwards ajhad ATjotia to bring him water. 
Whertjupon Arjnnn stmclc tho ground with an arrow, and forthwith 
a poTO spring burst forth, wbieh so refreshed Bhishma that ho called 
for Puryodhona, and in a long aiwech begged him, before It was too 
late, to lestoro half tho kingdoni to the Pfiniknis (VI, '5^ ^ 3)' 

After the fall of Blilshinft, Karna adviseil Dniyorlhana 
to appoint bis old tutor Droijn—ivho Tins chiefly for¬ 
midable from bis stoch of fiery arrows and mngical 
weapons'—to the command of the army (VIL 150). 
Several single combats and general engagemciita (sajtAida- 
yudetham, lumula-yiitddhain)i in whieb sometimes one 
[Kirty, Bometimea the otlier bad the advantage, took place. 
Here is an account of a single combat (YU. 544) 

High on n air 

Swift bomo bj gtnercitifl canre^rB to Ibo %bt^ 

Tho VAuntuig son of Puni proiidlj drove, 

Sociiro of coiKjuOflt o'er SubbftJiit’a son. 

Tho youth fsJ cb&mpion flhmok not from tho oobfElct^ 

Fierce m the boastful chief ho os bounds 

Tho lion's cub upon the *5; uud now 
Thfl Piini diief had perished, but hia dart 
ShivTTed with timely riini the upraised bow 
Of Abliiiuanytu® From his tingling bAod 
Tho youthful wurrier cast tho fmgineat« off. 

And drew Ills sword, and gTa^ip«i hia irerL-bound ahiald ; 

U pon tho cor of Fftoniva bo leapt 

And seized tho chief—bi« ebarioteer bo alow, 

And diuggied tho utouarcb senseless o'er tbe plain. 


1 These ^gneffUdra were n&eeived by Dro^ from the son of Agni, 
who obtained them from Hrona^a father, EluuadvdjiL 
^ The name of Arjuna's sen by SubhodnL 

* Tho transLation of this and tbe short passage at p, 40T Ir n 
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Amongi^t other buttka a great fight wai3 fought between 
Ghatotkio 5 a and Karua, in which the former as a Itlk^basj. 
(soil of the Ibikslioal Hidlmbfi and Bliliiia) assumed various 
foiToa, but was eventually slain (VIL 8104). This disaster 
filled the Payi]avas with griefs but the fortuues of the 
day were retrieved by Dhrahta-dyumna (son of Drnpada)^ 
who fought with DroiiUj aud succeeded in decapitating 
bis lifeless body,-—not^ however, till Droga had laid down 
his amis and saved Dhrishta-dyumna from the enormous 
crime of kill mg a Brahman and an Acarya, by transport- 
ing himself to heaven iu a glittering shape like the sun. 
His translation to Brahma-lota wos only witnessed by 
five persons, and before lea’i’iug the earth he made over 
hia divine weapons to his sou Asvatthruuan. The loss of 
their genenil Droi^a caused the flight of the whole Kura 
itrmy (VIL S879), but they appointed Karti:i general * in 
Ills placcp and renewed the combat 

In thiB engngeniDiit m terrible ymn the slaughter tbat the rivers 
vrith btcMMl, and the Held bwanit? oevered witli mutibitcKl GotpHoa 
(VUL 25501 3^99}- Numbers of witmora boniid tlicmseivss by oatb 
to slay ^IrjLLuii, but ware all destroyed, and an army 
o[ MlcHS^bas or barbatmns with tiiirteen hiindried elephants, sent by 
DurjodhAna. n|fainflt Arjuna, were all rented by him (4133)+ 

Than Bhimn and Dub^lsana joinod In deadly conJlijcL The Jatter 
was slain, and Bhlma, remembariiig the insult to I>reypad^t and tli* 
vow be made io cousequenee (sea p. 393cut oH biu bead, mid dnmk 
his blood on the field of battle ( 4 ? 3 |)i 

Then occurred the hiftlc between Knn^a and Arjurni — 

Arjuan was wounded and s^unnod by an arrow eliot o£F by Kniiia, 
and eecuiEHi likely to be defeated bad not ilie wheel of Koitui'h ebariot 
cjome oH. This obliged Kanja to leap down, and bis bead waa tben 
shot off by one of Atjumt’^ arrows * {TllL 4793)* His death struck 


slightly altered versioo of Boine epldted Uoes by Professor H, IL 
Wilton, given In voL iii. of liis ocllected works edited by Dt K XUwIk 
^ This arrow is called In the text Aujaliiia {VIH. 47Sbj^ The 
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t^iTO^r into the Iixiru ntinji wbicli fled In disiiiJijp wliUo Illiliun flLod 
th^i Pandu pttrty miisud n (diout trinitipU thcit ^ook and 

fiartb. 

On tbe death of Kar^iaj ^ulyOj kiug of Jladrtip was 
appoiDted to the cotniDatid of the Kum army, thew much 
r^uced in aumhers (IX. 327)- Another general eugage- 
ment followed, and a si ogle combat between 6alya and 
Bblaia with clubs or maee.^, in which both were equally 
matched (IX. 594}* Here is a version of the encounter :— 

tiE bo saw his cbnrioteer stki;tck down, 

Stnkiglitway the Madm monortb grasped hia moccp 
And like a niDimtEiiii firm and inotionleas 
Awaited the attack* The wamorV form 
Whs nw'liU as Uie wDrld-coiistimjDg Cue, 

Or as the noase-anued god of death, or AS 
The peakod KolLhaa, or the Thunder&T 
Hlmscdfp or as the trident-bearing god, 

Or iiB a maddened Forest elephant. 

Him to dalj did Bhima hrutily 
Adranee, wielding aloft Ids massiro dub. 

A tbonBazid coticbs and trumpets nnd a shout, 

Firiog cadi champion's nrdenri rent the nir. 

From either best, spectators of the fight. 

Burst forth applauding chcors: * Tlie Madra king 
Alone/ they cried, ^caji boar the rtwsh of Bhrma; 

None but hcreio Bbfma can sustain 

The force of Sfolyo.* Xow like two fl#roe bulla 

sprang they towards cadi other, moco in hand. 

And flmt ns cautiously they circled round. 

Whirling their weapons m in sport, the pair 
Heeineil matched In equal combat ^nlys's cLubi 
^?et with red flllebs, glittered nm with iiame. 


juTowfi used in the Msha-biiHiats are of Turions kinds, some having 
orescent'sliaped hcad!!i. It mny be useful to Bubjoin a List of words 
far arttiw, which oocur constantly in the description of battles 1 
iiifti, paitittf Avir^a, rufr^^Ot v(pa(ha^ 

fiTtihaika^ b/uiUa^ imnara (a kind of kneo), Mya (a. dolt), 

ii/rniuMOf 
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WLilci tlmt of BLlmii lJl;o ilaidiio^ lightning. 

Allan tlio cla&Llng irco and scattered round 

A fiery fiJiowpt j then fien?o os 

Or buttmg biHLi they bMterod oacb the ether. 

Hkkk fell the blovrsi, and Btxm cncli at^dwart fomc, 

Sjpatterc.'d with gowj glovred like the Kin^uko, 

Bedeoked u'ItU eairlet hlosisoina j yyfc t^enth 
The tain oF fitrokea^ unahctkeo as. a rock 
Bhinm ijU£tai:aed the mace of Wa\ys, ho 
With equal fitmnesa bore the other^a blowa. 

Now liko the roox of cEaahing tbiiader^loud^ 

Sounded tl]e ebshing Iron; therii their oltib^ 

Emii[liidied aloft, dght pn.cm they rt-tired, 

And Ewilt agimi advemdog to the %ht. 

Mot IQ the midst Like two huge uiountain^cmga 
Hurled into couteick Nor could either bear 
T!ti0 otlier^si shock | together down they rolliHl, 

Illimglod and crufibed;^ ]ihe two tali sLondoida faltcm 

After this a great battle woa fought betweeu Yudbi- 
sbtLira aud ^urya, who was at first aided and rescued by 
Asvattbamau, but waa eventually killed (IX. Q19). 

The Kauravas, after suffering contiuual reveiaea, rallied 
their scattered forces for a final charge^ wbicb led to a 
cornel]ete rout aud general slaughter, Duryodbaun, A^vat- 
tbamati (sou of Droya), Krita-vannau {also called Bboja), 
aud Krijja (see note i, p. 383) being tbc only ebiefa of the 
Kuru army left alive,^ Notbiug remained of eleveu whole 
armies (IX. 1581)- Duryodbana, wounded, dishearteued, 
and alarmed for his own safety, resolved on flight :— 

On foott witli uotLing; but bii mneo, he took redugc in a hikt^ hiding 
bw^lf iind€r the water, and then, by hia nuigicaL powerp sup;»rting 
it SQ a£ to form a chambor around hb hody-^ The P^i:^vas, informed 

^ Soiijaya was taken fay Dhnebta-dyiiDiiiap^ nnd would hnTO befin 
kUl^ had not Tyii^ suddenly appealed and demanded that he should 
bo dismiBsod unliarmcd (oompoTti p, dj6). 

^ 80 I iatorpnet aiiambha^ai {IX. 1621) and fjV#- 

foMyu {idSop 1739). Borjudhana U doEicribed ais 

lying down imd islocping at the boUent of iho kko {1705)' 
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Olf hi^ bU 1 ilig-plae®, camo to tho kke, nnd Yndhl-ah|lilitt roEumeEic^ 
t&unLitig Dar^’CMlliaiin, ^ Where h yonr toanUflCM T whom is your 
pridot wdiiji-o 3'our vnlourT yaui* jskill in turmR^ dint you bide 

j-oiirt>elf Jilt the bottom of a kko I Jlb;e up i^il figbt ; [wsrfonn your 
duty EIJ9 ft Ki^luitHATi' (IX. 1774). Diirj^odLana AnKwoml, that it waa 
CLftt froui fw, Init ffttiguo, that bo wax lyin^ iindor Lho water, aud timt 
bo wftft roftdy to ti]ih% tbeiu ftlb lie ent^ootod tbem^ bowoTor, to ^ 
ftuJ take tbe kiagdum^ aa bo liad do longer any plonsum in Mfe^ Ills 
brotlLL^ra l^eiug MUocL Yudhi-Abtlili'a then eofitlniied bia Garoaitma^ 
till at htAi^ thoroughly n>uacd hj bia goading words (yrik-praiodii)^ 
Diiryodhjktia upeo up out oF tbo lake, bis body streamiog with blood 
Eind water (LX. 1^65}. 

It scttkd th&t a singlo combat wltb clubs sHould 
tako place between Daryodliana and Ehima; and when 
liala-rSma lieartl that bia two pnpila (aee p. 383) were 
about to engage in eouflicE;, he detcimined to be present, 
that he might eiisui-e fair play.^ 

Then followed the great duli-fight (^gadtl-ytfddha) :— 

Tlie two comL^LtAuta the IbtA and chftlkugod otJier^ 

wbilo KiiAhuft^ Bata-nlmn, and all tho other Planuteiu sat round as 
s|>ectatorA. The fight waif tediiKu^ the oombatmits being equally 
tnatohed. At List t^hima atruck Dur^'odhnna n blow on hia thighs, 
broke tbeic, and fulM hiiu to the grouutl Then reminding him of 
the IftsuJt receiviod hj Dmupadt, ha kicked him on the head with bifi 
loft foot (IX, 3315). Upon tliia Bala-ratua stArted up Ln on^rt 
doclaring that Bhltnji had fought unfairly (it being a rule in chib- 
lights that no blew shguld be given below tho luiddle ef the beily)^ 
jiiid that ho sbould ever after be colied Jihma-^hin (unfni^llghter}t 
while Duryodimia should Always he telebmted ns (fair- 

fighter). 

Ijabi-rlma tljcrcnpen returned to Dvar^ikn^ and the five 
Pfii^davjis with Krishna entercel the camp of Duryodhann* 

' An interesting episode aliout the of Tfrtlkas^ Jind 

especiAlly of thnse on the Krtcred BarasTntt (IX. iOC$), is inBorted in 
thisi part of the poem. The story of the !MdGUf who was Fiifltcted with 
consumption, on Acoqunt of the exuse of Bakshn, k nbo toM (2030)^ 
rts a-oll AS tho celebrated legend of Vftibhtbfi amt TT^vtiniitrti (ijgfi, 
IKS p. 361). 
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autl took poaspastoiJ of it nml its trcasurefl as victors 

Tlie three surviving Kuru warnoia (Asvattbiiniau, 
Kfipa, and Krita-varmnu), heuriug of the fall of Duryo* 
dlinua, hastened to the place wjjore he was lying, dhere 
they found him welterLug in his blood (IX. 3^^9)f but still 
alive, lie spoke to them, told them not to grieve for 
him, and assured them that he should die hfippy in 
having done bia duty as a Kaiiatriya, Then leaving 
Dnryodhaua still lingering olive with broken tbigbs on 
the battle-field, they took refuge in a forest 

There, at nighty Uiej- r^ted iKsuf a Kyagitidlaa-trM, wbere thousawhi 
of crows were roostijig. A^vatthiiiiuin, wLo could not staop, (>*■'*'■ an 
owl nppreiwh stealthily and destroy anmbeni of iho sleeping crows 
(X. 41). This suggested the. iden of enlcring the auiipoF tto Fiuitjavas 
by night and slanghtciring thein while asleep Accoidiogly 

ho set out for the PLinda ounp, followed by Ktiitb and Krita-vartnaii. 
At the gate of the miDp his progress wm arrtsited, by an awful Sgure, 
described as gigantic, glowuig like the sun, dressed in a ligar’a skin, 
with long linos, and braeoleta forwiKl of serpenUi. This wili the deity 
Siva j* and after a tremendous eoatliet with him, Aswittliiluan recog- 
nined the god, worshipped and propitiated hun (JC 55*}* 

Aivatthiiiuin then directed Knpa and Knta-vnnuJiii to stand at the 
enmp-gnte nnd kill any of the Pandu nimy that attempted to eseape 
He huDeelf mnde bla wtiy nJone end atooJtluly to the tent 
of DliTwIitu'dyumtuip ^ho wm lybg there fiat nsleeii. Hini be killLd 
hy etamiimg on him, decUring that one who hnd murdered his father 
(Droiui, e« p. 405)—a Bnlhujan and an Ailirya—wiw not worthy to 

1 Hence the name taujUifm applied to this section of the poem. 
Compart Homer’s narrttire of the nigbt adnentures of Diomed and 
Ulveses in the eamp of tho Trojnne (Iliad X). 

s Tlie description of Siva in this parage is renmrlsallij. Hund^ 
and thousands of Kri*hiuw are said to be manifeeted from the light 
issuing from his person. Many of Shii’s nnmee also are entuuo- 
rated ns follows :—Ugrti, Sthiinn, S?iwi, Rudrn, Sairn, liiilm, liviira, 
OiriM, VoHida, D«va, Bliara, BhKnma, Sitikanthn, Aja, STubra, 
iJaksha-kratu-hani, Hart, Tisrarape^ TirUpdltHha, BahurOpa, Uniapeli 
(X, JSJ). 
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dio in anjr other wbj 34^)- After killing every one in tho cmii^ 
and deAlmying the whole Filndu army (c3[m|it the Bl'e F^davai 
themiielveH vith Saty^iki nod Kfiahna, who bapponed to be i^taiioned 
outaJdD the cettp)j A^vnttiuiiDifui foined bJa oomradas^ and tboj nil 
tbi^ prot.'oedinl to the ^}f>t where Burjodhniui was lying* They found 
Intn just Lireathing hut welteiing In his blood and but* 

munded hy beasts of prey* A^yatthanuio then announeed that bo was 
aTonjyied, ns only Bovoii of the Fandn Army were now loft; all the rest 
were ^dmightered like cattle (X. $$t), Dnrycsiliana hearing this, 
revived a little, and gntbonng strength to thank them and sny fare¬ 
well, expired; hk epirit rising to heaven and his body enteiing the 
ground (X. 536), 

Thus perished, both armies of Kurus aud Pand*tvas* 

Dhritu-riishtra was so overwhelmed with grief for the 
death of his sous, that iiia father Vyasa a|ipearcd to him 
imd consoled him by pointing out chat their fate wae 
pretlestiuedj and that they could not escape death* He 
also declared that the Pd^ejavaa were not to bhime; that 
Duryodhanu, though born from GaudLuri, was really u 
partialmeariiation of Kali^ (Aoiei-aiimt), and ^akntii of 
D%’iipara (see p, 330, note), 

\idtira also comforted the king mth Ins usual sensible 
advice, and recommended that the fuueral cciemonies 
(pieta - kvyd^i) should be performed. Dbrita - riiehtra 
then ordered carriages to be prepared, and \idtli the 
women proceeded to the field of battle (XL 269). 

There he met aud became reconciled to the five Pfii^- 
davas, but his wife Giindbun would bavo cursed them had 
not Vyasa interfered. The five brothers next embraced 
and comforted their mother Frithd, who with the queen 
GaudLuti, and the other wives atid women, uttered lamen¬ 
tations over the bodies of the slain heroes, as one by 
one they came in sight on the field of battle (XL 427- 
755 ). 


1 Bu uLto S^akimi h saiii ta b« an incamstion of DvSiwn (XVlU. 

i 64 ). 
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Finally, the funeral obsequiea ^iruddha) were per¬ 
formed at the eommami of YiidM-abthira (XL 779)^ 
after which he* with his brothers^ entered Hastinil-pura 
in triumph. 

All the street* wene dwomted; nnd Brabmftas efFored Iuid 
gmtulatbn^p wbidi lio neknowledge^l hy distributing largesses mnoug 
them {XIL 1410). Only ono parson stocHi ftloofn This turned out 
to ba nil impostor, rt frieudi of DuryodbnJia — n ItOlksimsii iiamed 
tirvaka—who in Uto disguise of n mondicant resiled Mro and the 
Bnihman^ He was, howoroTj soon detected | aud the rtn^l ilrahiiuiTis» 
hllod With fury and utteriug imprecatiooB, killed Mm on the epot {see 
p, 11 g). 

After this incident, Yudhi-ahthinii, fieated on a golden 
throne, was solemnly crowned (XIL 1443)- 

Nerertlieksa^ restlfisa and uneosy, and liLs miod filled with angntsk 
nt the filnughter of his kindred, ho longed for consolation and 

Enshua JWimmended hitn to apply to Bbiabma, who still remaintd 
alive on the field oF battle, recliiiuig on bis soldier^a bod 
ftuiraundcd by Vyisa, Naradoi and other boly Accordingly, 

Yndhi-sbtldra and Lis brotliers, ac^ompaned by Kfish^ Set out for 
Kuril luhetm, passing luutikLed corpeoB, fikuBs, broken armnur, imd 
other oTidcDces of the foarFul nattnn nf the Tnw'+ TMs reminded 
Krishna of the sinnghter doused by Paru^u- rumo, wko cleared the eirtk 
tbrlce seven times of the Kehatriya caste (see pi. ja^). His Mtory was 
accordingly narrated to Yndbi-BbtMrifl (XIL 1707-1305)* They then 
nppmadked Bhi&bma lying on bis cernrh of arrows {iara^rsui&ta- 
and Krudi^ entreated Mm to inatruet Yudhi^hthinip and 
calm Ms spirit. 

Upon that BLlsbnm, who kad been lying for iiFty-eigkt aigbta on 
his spiky bed (XIIL ^73^), asaisted Kiiahiia, Kilnidn, Yy^ nnd 
other l^isbis, commenced a scriea of long and tedionH didactic discount 
(contained in tbe Swnti-pnrvTin and AimBaana-pammy^ 


1 In XIL 12+1 wo have aome cnrioiiH ndoa for expmtioii (jirdyuJ- 
fiitia), and st 1393 roles for wbat to oat and what to avoid {bhafaJitjtJ- 
Ifhn/uftya}. Some of the pweepta are eitber taken from or founded on 
Mnnii. For instiuiee, compare with Manu JL 33^- Sl^uiy of the 
moral sut'scs in tbe Hitopode^a will be found ill the Sjinti-parvan | and 
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Th^n Iwiving finiAhed Lnstmctmg his rtbitive*^ Iso brndo them fftio- 
TTioU, fixid Kfish^'s loava to dopirt^ Buddetil/ iJso ati*owa left 

hh bodj, tis £^u]l liividcd, and Hk spirit, Itiiglit m a inotoar^ uAc^dod 
thi^ugh tbo top of his bead to tlio ^les -(XICL 7 ?^ 5 )“ oovewd 

him witli gzLrlduds and pertomofi^ c^irriod Lim to the Gmitgo^ nod pen 
foimeJ bifl last obsa^uies. 

And here a European poet would have brought the 
story to an end. ITie Sanskrit poet has a deeper know¬ 
ledge of Uunian nature, or at least of Hindu nature. 

lu the most popular of Indian dramas (tho ^kimtala) 
there occurs this scutiment:^— 

a tlioiigbt tbnt to attola the ^nd 
And object of noibitioii is to imt. 

doth Diilj mitigtite the fever 
OF afixloiifl expcKrteulion : sodn the fear 
Of lotiiag li'lint wo hnvo, tho constant Cfue 
or guiuding it doth wenry. 

If then the great national Epic wius to respond truly 
to the deeper emotions of the Hiudh mind, it could not 
leave the Piit;tjavas in the con tented enjoyment of their 
kingdom. It Lad to instil a more ' sublime moral—u 
kasou which even the disciples of a diviue philosophy 
are slow to learn—that all who desire rest must aim 
at uniou w'ith the Inhiute, Hence we are brought lu the 
concluding chapters to a sublime description of the rentm- 
eiation of their kingdom by the i!vc brothers, and their 
journey towards ludni's beuveu in the mountain hleru. 
Part of this (XVIL 24 , &c.) I now translate :— 

IkVIiHZL the four brothers know the higb rcsolvo of king Yndhl'Ahthiro^ 
Forthvi'itli with Dranpodl tbej issued forth, and after tbefn a dog 
Followed: the Idag hlnuwjlf went out the from tho royal cityp 

th« fable of tbo three iiabes i? foondod on tbo story at 4^39, For tho 
amtents of tho A^miDedhikii, A^itoiliitMikn, and Af nufiuJa Porvims, see 
P- 374 ^ 

^ Skw my tronslAllan of this play^ 4th edjUotip p. 1114 (recently pub¬ 
lished by W* H. Allen A Ga, 13 Waterloo Ptoce). 
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And all the citxEenj and ^Foinen ef the palace walked betlnd j 
But Done could find it in theo? haart to say unto the Idis^, ^ KetumJ 
And so at lengtli the tmin of citisoens went bidding adusin 
Then tho high-mindod sons of Paiidu and the noble Dmupnd! 

Eoiimcd oTiwatda, ffisting, with tholn faces towards the eaid,; their hearts 
Yearning for union with the Infinite^ bent on abaiidanment 
Of wotidly thingB. They wandra^ on to niany cotintriESj many a sea 
And river. Yudhi shthira walked in fronts and next to him OkEoe Bblmn, 
And Arjuna earoe after him, and thent in order, the twin hrotborst 
And kst of all came Dmnpadi, with her dark Bkin and lotuji'oyes— 

The faithful Draupadb loveliesJ^t of w^omen, of noble wives— 

Behind them walk^ the only living thing that shared their pilgraiago— 
The dog—and by degrees they reached the briny sen. There Arjuna 
Oafit in tbo waves hht bow and <jnitnra.i Tlion with ^uls woll-diseipIine«l 
They rearhed tho northern fegion, and beheld with hflavon-rL-ypiring ho&ris 
The mighty mountain HimavaL Beyond its lofty peak they pssed 
Towaid*; a sea of Banih nnd eaw at last the rocky Montp king 
Of inoujitainB- Aa with eager etepa they hcuitotiod on, their soul pi intent 
On union with the Etetnolp Branpaill kat hold of her high liopop 
And faltering foil upon Uie earth. 

One by one the ethera ulso drop* till only Bliimab 
Yudlil-shthira, and the dog are left. Still Yudhi-shtliirA 
walks steadily in front, calm and immoved, looking neither 
to the right hand nor to the left, and gathering up bift 
aoul in inflexible rcaolntion. Blunm* shocked at the fsJl 
of his companions, and no able to understand how beings 
30 apparently giailtdess should be struck down by fate, 
appeals to his brother, whOp svithout Iboking hack, explains 
that ile^ath is the consequence of sinful thoughts and too 
great attachment to worldly objects; and that Dmupadfs 
fall was owing to her excessive affection for Arjuna; 
Sahadeva's (who is supposed to be the most humble- 
minded of the five brothers) to his pride iu his own know¬ 
ledge; Naknla'a (w'bo is very handsome) to feelings of 


1 Arjuna had two eclabmtfid quiveit, hectiaa the bow aiimod 
aoMdi™, given to him hj the god Api Seo KiiilhlrJunijti 

Xi li. 
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persDunl vanity i and Arjunn’s^ to a boastful confidence in 
Ills power to destroy bis foes. Bbiina then feels liiinseJf 
falliug, and is told that he suffers death for his selfiahncss, 
pride, and too great love of enjoyment. The sole survivor 
is now Tudbi'shthira, who still walks steadily forward, 
followed only by the dog:— 

WIh-h willi ftnuddra mund thnt nn(f Uirongli eartli and Leiwem the jiiighty giod 
Came tourtud* him iti a diariol, nnd he (licd, ‘ Afweiid, 0 rewsl ute primsi.' 
Ttiea did the king lopk buck ii]^ lii* falhai brothers, and addreH'd 
Thisie wotda unto tlie Thouaimd-eycd in angniab—' Irft my hrotheis lien? 
Gwie wilh me. Without tlicm. 0 ^ of 1 u'ould not vish to entur 
E’en heoven; and y<m<Ter tender prinona Dmupodi, lie (juthfiil wife. 

Worthy of endless ki«s let her too coma In meny hear my pMi>-cr.' 

Upon this, Indra informs him that the spirits of Drau* 
pad! and his brothers are already in heaven, and that he 
alone is permitted to ascend there in bodily form. Yudhi- 
shthira now stipulates tliat his dog shall be admitted with 
liim. Indro says sternly, ' Heaven has no place for men 
accompanied by dogs' ; but Yiidhi-ahthira is 

unshaken in his resolution, and declines ahandotiitig the 
faithful aiiimnl. India rcmonstnites—*You have aban¬ 
doned your brothers and Draupadl; w'by not forsake the 
dog?' To this Yudhi-shthira haughtily replies, ‘I had 
no power to bring them back to life: how can there be 
abandonment of those who no longer live ? ’ 

The dog, it appears, is his own father Dharma in dis¬ 
guise {XYIT. 88).‘ Eeassuming now his proper form, 
he praises Yudhi-shthira for his constancy, and they enter 
heaven together. There, to his surprise, he finds Duryo- 
dhana and his oonsins, but not his brothers or DraupadL 
Hereupon he declines remaining in heaven without them. 


^ I mfor froin tbe oHgiuftl# whi^hj however, ii Bomewhot ftls^urei 
The e^reesion la tiharma^jtvanipir bh&^mn. At ony rate, the dog was 
a mere! phaiati?iii ta try Tmlh^^ihthiTmt it la efident that a 

neat deg Ib not admitted with YadHi-ahlhlka to heaven. 
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An angel is then sent fco conduct him to tlie lower regions 
and across tlie Indian Styx ( Vaitara^l) to the hell wliero 
they are supposed to be. The scene which now follows 
may be com|mred to the Nekyomimteia in the eleventh 
book of the Odysseji or to parts of Dante. 

The particular hell to which Tudhi-ahlhira is taken is 
a dense wood* whose leaves are sharp swords, and its 
ground paved with mzom {a.^i-p^tm~vana, see p* 55, 
note 2). The way to it is strewed with foul and muti¬ 
lated corpses. Hideous shapes flit across the air and 
hover over him. Here there ia an awful sensation of 
palpable darkness. Tliere the wicked are burning in 
flames of blazing fire. Suddenly be hears the voices of 
his brothem and companions imploring him to asBaago 
their torments, and not desert them. His resolution is 
taken. Deeply affected, he bids the angel leave him to 
share their miseries. This is his last triaL The whole 
scene now* vanishes. It was a mere illnsion, to test his 
constancy to the utmost. He is now directed to bathe in 
the heavenly Ganges; and having plunged into the sacred 
stream^ he enters the real heaven* where at length* in 
company with Draupadi aud his brothers, he finds that 
rest and happiness which wero uuattainable on earth. 




CHAPTER XIV, 


The Indian Epics cmtpared loltk each otJier and with 
the Homeric Poems. 

I pbocSED to note a few obvbna points tlmt force them¬ 
selves on the attention in eemparing the two great Indian 
Epics with each other, and with the Homeric poems. I 
have already stated that the episodes of the ilahil-bhilrata „ 
occupy more than thrcc-fourtlis of the wlmle poom.^ It 
is, in fact, not one poem, but a combination of many 
poems; not a Kamjat like the poem of Viilmiki, by one 
author, but an JtihOsa by many authors. This is one 
great distinctive feature in comparing it witli the Eama- 
yjipa. In both Epics there is a lending story, about which 
are collected a multitude of other stories; but in the 
Mnha-bharata the main narrative only nets as a slender 
thread to connect together a vast mass of independent 
legends, and religious, moral, and political precepls; while 
In the Riimuyarja the episodes, thoiigli numerous, never 
break the solid chain of one principal and paramount 
subject, which is ever kept ill view. Moreover, in the ' 
Eamaya^a there ore few didactic discourses and a remark¬ 
able paucity of sontentioua maiLims. 

It should he remembered that the two Epics belong 
to different periods and different localities. Not only was 


^ Akhou^b tlie ]&rabl-blii.ratA La i4> much longer tima tbD nyrm 

AA to Ihm of its being, like that poeni^ tho is’ork of aziO' or 

ovdh !i ftiithorftp y&t it a the nnnib&r of the episodes 'wbidii all, 
i>iiAi!£ the iUflparit^parAtod froiii theso, tha mam Qtery of t1i« MoM- 
bh^'Atii ii act longer than tha other Kpia 
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a large part of tlie MaliiVbharata composed later than iho 
Rfimtiyu^a, parts of it being comparatively modern^ but 
the places which gave birth to tlie two poems ore distinct 
(see p. Sfj). Moreover, in the Ramiyaua the circle of 
territory represented as occupied by the Aryan a ia more 
restricted than that in the Mabri-bhrirata. It reaches to 
Vidaha or ^lithilfi and Anga in the East, to Su-rashtra ia 
the South-west, to the Yamuna and great forest 

ill the South. Whereas in the Maha-bharata {as pointed 
out by Professor Lassen) tbe Arj'au settlers are described 
us Imving estended themselves to the mouths of the 
Ganges in the East, to the mouth of the Godavari on 
tbe Koromandcl coast, and to the Malabar eeiist in the 
^Vest; and even the inhabitants of Ceylon (Sinhala) bring 
tribute to the Northern kings. It is well known that iii 
India different coatotns and opinions frei^ueutly prevail in 
districts almost adjacent i aud it is certain that Brah¬ 
manism never gained the ascendency in the mere martial 
north which it accjuired in the neighbourhood of Oude,* 
so that iu the !Maha-bbarata we have far more allusiona to 
Buddhistic scepticism than we have in the sister Epic. 
In fact, each poem, though often running parallel to 
the other, has yet a distinct point of departure; and the 
Maha-bhurata, as it became current in various localitiea. 
ilivcrged more into by-paths and cross-roads than its sister. 
Hence the Rrimayana is iu some respects a more fieishetl 
composition than the Maha-bbarata, and depicts a more 
polished state of society, and a more advanced civilization. 


• ProFessor Weber (Ind. StUtL 1. a so) lemerka thtit the north-western 
tribes retnlnetl their Ancient ciistonu, which those who inigratMi to the 
out had at (jno time eharad. Tbe fprmer (oe repiesontod in the Mnhn- 
kept thomselToa fneo freni those bflueaco* of iiietnicb|‘ and 
ceate, which arose atneng the inhabitants of Ajedhyi (fu the Ramaynit*) 
ne fl. mnsegne ne e of their intermingUDg and coming more in contact 
with the nboriginca. 
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III fdct, the JIaliri-bhrirata preaeuts a complete clrclo of 
post-Vedic mythology, hictuding mauy my tbs which Jtave 
their genu in the Voda^ and continually enlarging ita cir- 
cumfenenee to cnibmce the later phases of Jlinduism^ with 
its whole train of confused and cou flic ting legends^ Fmm 
this storehouse are drawn much of the PunUjias, and nuvny 
of the more recent heroic poems and dramas. Here wc 
hare repeated mao 3=^ of the legends of the Ramayai^aj and 
even the history of Kama himself (see p, 366)* Here also 
we have long discourses on religion* polities* morality* md 
pbUosophy* introdneed without any particular connection 
w'ith the plot. LTere again axe most of the narratives 
of the incarnation of Vislii^u, nuniberlesa stories connected 
with the worahip of Siviij and varions details of the life 
of Krishna. Those which especiall}" bear on the modem 
worship of Krishpa arc contained in the supplement called 
Harhvan^a, which is itself a long poem—conaisting of 
16*374 stanzas —longer than the Iliad and Odj^ssej’ com¬ 
bined.* Hence the religious s}^stem of the llalnl-bhsirata 
is far more popular, Itbcralp a ml comprebensive than that 
of the Ramilyapa. It ia true that the god Yisbuu is con¬ 
nected with Krlshtia in the ilnhit-bhilratap aa he is with 
Ehma in the Eiimfiyni^a, bnt in the latter Rilma is evety- 


^ It tihciiild W noted p that tbo of many of the Ipgiendri cjf 

Ifxndn fpic poetry im round in the Uig-vedxu Also that the Aame 
legend h flotn^limoB repeated in diJfcirent partn of the Idnhn^bhiirfita, 
with cenaiderahle variationR ; nj* for example^ the story of the cenibat 
of Indm—ged of s^ir swid timnder—with the deinon Vritrn^ kho re- 
pr«!«nts enveloping eletiihi &nd vnpcnjr. See Vana-pfirvan 8690, | 

and {^mpare with S^HaU-parmn 10124, Coniji^re ^ho the stery 
ef the ‘ Hawk and Pigeon** Vaaa-|3arvan 10558, with iNj^iiiSiaiaim-purvaii 
2046^ 

^ The Uari-vandk beats to the Maha-hhilrata a relation verj' aiujllar 
to that wbi-ch the UtUna-kiliiLhk^ or la-^ Bouk of the ItamLijaiia^ bear^ 
to the preceding Booka of that poem. 

^ The Itiad and Odyssey together contain about 50,000 Imea. 
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tiling; wliereas in tlie Mnlifi-bhriratA, Krishtja is by no 
mciiDB the centre of tins syateni. Hb divinity is even 
occasionally disputedJ The 6vc Filnilavas have also 
part in Dy divine natures, and by tnriia become prominent. 
Sometimes Arjuna, somelimes Yudhi-shttira, at others 
Bbitna, appears to be the principal orb round vrhteh the 
plot moves.* Moreover, in various passages Siva is 
described as supreme, and receives worship from Krishna. 
Tn others, Krishna is exalted above all, ntid receives 
honour from 6iva.* In fact, wJnlc the Ramriya^ia gene¬ 
rally represents one-sided and exclusive Brfibmaniani,' the 
Mnba-bbrirata reflects the multilateral character of Hin¬ 
duism ; its monotheism and polytbeism, its spirituality and 
materialism, its strictness and laxity, its pricstemft and 
anti-priestcraft, its hierarchical intolcranca and mtionol- 
Lstic pliilosophy, combined. Not tliat there was any 
intentional variety in the original design of the work, 
but that almost every shade of opinion found expression 
in a compilation formed by gradual accretion through a 
long {leriod. 

In unison with its more secular, popular, aiid Awman 

1 As hj aoi:! others p. 39 Witt notes. 

* Id tills roepwt tlio Mabi-bhitata rt^mbJes tlio Llind. AcbilLeB 
h £mrcdly its heru. Otli<ir womom too miidi iflvido tho iDEercfit 
nnth him. 

^ In tbe BhEigjiYfid-gita is not mfircly an incAmatioii d| 

Tishna; lie is identifieil witli Bmlnna, the B^ipreuie Spint, and is so 
in numcroiie otlier places It woU known that rn Itemor the 
^uprenutcy of oba god (Jov«)p und duo subordinalion of this ntlier 
deiticit, ifl maintained. 

* Some free thought, bowcTeTi has fonnd ita way into the Raml- 
yadftl ^ eviii (Sdbl.); VI, Ixii 15 (Oi?rr,p Boinb, JatiaiiL 14); 
VL Ixxxiii 14 {Qalc;), It k Fetnurkabl# tbat ld. lLo BniuSyajm tbo 
Same gods arc appealeid to by Huina and Eaiviiia, just as hj Greeki 
and Trojaim m tho Ihad; and Hiinninat, when m l.aa-k^ heard the 
Brabma-ghckslin in the morning. Hnmilyi V^ xvi. 41* Thid baa boed 
noticed by Weber. 
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chiirnctcr, tlio Alatia^'Iiharata lias, )ia a rule, less of mere 
mytliioal allcgorj, and more of histoncnl probability in 
its narmtives than the Rumayn^a. ITic reverse, howoTer, 
sometimes holds good. For example, in Riinnlyatia IV. xl. 
we have a simple division of the world into four quarters 
or regions, whereas in Alaha^bhiirata VI. 236, &c;, "we hare 
the fanciful dirisiou (afterwards adopted by the Ptm itiiiH ) 
into seven circular Dvipas or coutiucuts, viz., 1. Jambu- 
dvipa or tho JSarth, 2, Piaksha-dripo, 3. ^almali-dvipa, 
4. KuAi-dvipa, 5. Krauik'a-dvTpa, 6. Sahu^dvipa, 7. Push- 
kara-tivipa; surrounded respectively by seven oceans in 
concentric belts, viz., 1. the sea of salt-water (fcn-ftiKi), 
2. of sugar-cane juice (ifeAu), 3. of wine (surd), 4, of 
clariHed butter (sa^jw), 5, of curdled mill- (fAjafAt), 6 , of 
milk (dugdha), 7, of fresh water ijcila) ; the mountaiu 
Aleru, or abode of the gods, being in the centro of 
•/amhu-c^ntpa, which again is divided into nine Vamhas 
or countries separated by eight rsinges of mountains, the 
A tusha called (India) l3'ing south of tho Ilitnavat 

mnge.* 

Notwithstanding these nild ideas and absurd figments, 
the Maha-bharata contains many more illustrations of real 
life and of domestic and social habits and manners than 
the sister £pic. Its diction, again, is more vaned than 
that of the Ramayana. The bulk of the latter poem 
(tiotwithstanding interpolatious and additions) being by 


‘ Ti»e eight nngwi are Nlshiwlha, llemn-kuta, Kieihailha on the 
south of Mcni j NlU, S^vela, S’n’n-gin on the north} and M^yaret 
and Gaodha-madaiia on tho west and eoat. Beyond tho sea of frtsh 
water is a citnio callud 'tho land of gold,* and beyond this the cinda 
of the fjohiklokA nmintaiiLS, which foiTn the limit of tho ann*s light, 
all tho region on one oido being illiuninnted, and all on tho othor 
of thom being In utter darknoM. Boo Baghu-vu^a 1 . 6 & Below the 
aoven r)Tlpa> are the aoron Patalns, and below these are tho twenty^eno 
Hells {note a, p. 55), 
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one author, is MTitten with tmifomt simplicity of style 
and metre (see p. 335, Dote 2); aud the antiquity of the 
greater part U proved by tUe abseuce of any studied 
elaboration of dietioii. The Alabi^-bharata, on the other 
hand, though generally simple and natural in its language, 
and free from the conceits and artificial eoustructions 
of later writers, coiuprebcnds a greater diversity of com¬ 
position, rising sometimes (especially when the ludra- 
vajm metre is employed) to the higher style, and using 
not only loose and irregular, hut also studiously complex 
grammatical forms,' and from the mixture of ancient 
legends, occasional archaisms and Yedic formations. 

In contrasting the two Indian poems with tho Iliad 
and the Odyssey, we may observe many points of auni- 
liirity. Some juimllcl passages have been already pointed 
out. We must expect to find the distinctive genius of 
two diSerent people (though both of the Aryan race) in 
widely distant localities, colouring their epic poetry very' 
differently, notwithstanding general features of resem¬ 
blance. The Runiayauit and J^Itdifi-bharatn arc no less 
wonderful than the Homeric poems as monuments of 
the human mind, and uo less Interesting ca pictures of 
human life and manners in ancient times, yet they bear 
in a remorhable degree the peculiar impress erer stamped 
on the productions of Asm tie nations, and aepatating 
them from European, On the side of art and harmony 
of proportion, they can no more eompeto with the Iliad 
and the Odyssey than the unnatural outline of the ten- 
beaded and twenty-armed Bavuna can bear comparison 


^ Thufl, jlvam (L 733), ktirtni (ILL 10943^ nnd Eamiy. XL idL 33), 
dhtia ma 

bhai^ for md fcMf Tho use of 

irreguliu- gramiDAltcd forma U $otavtkA^ duo to tho uaigencj of tho 
metres. i t 
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with tlic syinmetry of 11 Grecian statue. Uiie tlie 
simplicity of tlic one ocuamends haelf to the moat 
re&ued classical taste, the exaggerations of the other 
otilv excite the wonder of Asiatic tiiiuds, or if attractive 
to European, can only please iruaginations nursed in an 
Oriental schooL 

Thus, in the Iliad, time, space, and action are all 
restrietd.! within the narrowest limits. In the Odyssey 
they are allowed a w’ider, though not too wide, n cyolo; 
but in the EiUnayana and Muhii-bharata their range is 
almost unbounded. The Kamayujja, as it traces the life 
of a single individual w'ith tolerable continuity, is in this 
respect more like the Odyssey than the Iliad. In other 
points, especially iu its plot, the greater simplieity of its 
style, and its comparative freedom from irrelevant episodes, 
it more resembles the Iliad. There are many gniphic 
passages in both the Ramayai[ia and hlsha-bliarata which, 
for beanty of descriptiou, eannot be surpassed by any¬ 
thing in Homer. It should be olwerved, moreover, that 
the diction of the Indian Epics is more polished, regular, 
and cultivated, and tbe language altogether in a more 
advanced stage of development than that of Homer. 
This, of course, tells to the disadvantage of the style on 
the side of nervous force and vigour; and it must be 
admitted that in the Sanskrit poems there is a great 
redundance of epithets, too liberal a use of metaphor, 
simile, and hyperbole, and fiu too much repetition, ampli- 
Bcatioii, and prolixity. 

In fact, the European who w'ishes to estimate rightly 
the Indiou Epics, must be prepared not to judge them 
exelusively from his own point of view. He should bear 
iu mind that to satisfy the ordinary Orieutal taste, poetry 
requires to be seasoned vrith exaggeration. 

Again, an Occidental student's appreciation of many 
passages will depend upon his familianty with ludlau 
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m}'t1io]oigy, as w* *ell its with Onciital caetoms, scenery, 
anti even the cliuracteriatlc uliosyncrasies of the nnimuL 
creation in the Rist. Moist of the similes in Hindu epic 
poetry arc taken from the habits and motions of Asiatic 
animals, such as elephants and tigers,^ or Irom peculiarities 
in the aspect of Indian plants and natural objects. Then, 
a.H to the dcseriplion of scenery, in which Ilinilu poets are 
certainly more graphic and picturesque tfinii eitlmr Greek 
or Ijitiii,* the whole appeamncc of external nature in tlie 
Eiist, the exuberance of vegetation, the profusion of trees 
and fruits and flowers,* the glare of burning skies, the 
freshness of the rain3'' season, the fury of stonus, the 
sereuity of Indian moonlight,* and the gigantic mould iu 


1 Ttiim ^ltly eiuliLecLt or courageous ba spoken of m * a 

tigot* of a maji.' Other faToiirito animiik in ftW th* lion 

tlio ruddy gooso or ttio btdfalo tbe 

boor th^ kuil or iDdum cuckoo (A’oMiii), the heron 

the ox LO-j ho$ garattix]^ ifco. A womnn is said 

to have a rollmg g(ut Hko that of an ok|ibiuat It fiLould be aoted^ 
howewr^ that similes in the ludiim Kpica^ though far too frequeotp are 
genorally conflnefl to n fovr wqnls, nnd not, aa in Homer, drawn out for 
tUreo or four Hues. 

* The deacription^ of socnery and uatunU object^ In IlQiuei’ are to* 
ghort and genamJ io he really pictu^esque,^ They want more eotoiir- 
iug and tumutenass of dotnil Bome areount for this by supposing 
that a Greek po&t was not Boeti.^iued to look upon nature with a 
painter's oyo. 

■ The iiniiii?Tui& proftiaion of flowera of all kinds is indii^^tod by tJi* 
number of botimidal terms m a SAsakpt dictionary. Some of the moat 
eoanmoti Howers and trt*« allmieii to in epic poetry are, tlie iuta or 
mango ; the aiohi (described by Sir WilUam Junes} j the Ainhila (WteA 
frondosa, with beautiful red bl(ff«ount} ; the tamarind (amfiXil) ; the jua- 
(of which there are many varioLiiSp such as 
the A-arurai-n (amaranth) j the i^ndal (/endq-an); the jojubo (A^r- 
Jtoiv/ha) ; the pomegnmat* ; the kadauiba {mpa}-^ the tamarisk 

(piffidfiii);. the fyiatjafii, 

* See the beautiful description of night in Eimayana (Goir.) L 
xxxvL 15. 
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which D&tnml objects are gcuerally cost—these and nwny 
other features are difficult to be renlked by a European. 
We must also make alloa'ancc for the diSbreuce in Eastern 
maiiiiera: though, after conceding a wide margin in this 
direction, it must Ihj confessed that the disregard of all 
delicacy in laying bare the most revolting particulars of 
certain nneient legends which we now and then encounter 
in the Itidiaii Epics (especially in the Maha-'bhslrata) is 
a serious blot, and oite a'hich never disHgnres the pages 
of Homer, notwithstanding his occasioual freedom of ex> 
pression. Yet there are not wonting indications in the 
ludiaii Epics of a higher degree of civilkatinn than that 
represented in the Homeric poems. The h.attle-lields of the 
R.am;TyaQa and Maha-bbaratu, though spoiled by childish 
exaggerations and the uao of supemotutal weapons, are 
not made barbarous by wanton cruelties;* and the de¬ 
scriptions of Ayodhya and Lan-kil imply far greater luxur}' 
and rehuement than those of Sparta and Troy. 

The constant interruption of the principal story (os 
before described) by tedious episodes, in both Rdmaya^a 
and hfuha-bhiirata, added to the rambliug prolixity of the 
story itself, will always be regarded as the chief drawlvick 
in Hindu epic poetry, and constitutes one of its most 
marked features of distinction. Even in this respect, 
however, the Hiad has not escaped tlia censure of critics 
Many believe that this poem is the result of the fusion 
of different songs on one sahjoct, long current in various 
localities, intermixed with later interpolations, something 
after the manner of the Ifaha-bharata, But the artistic 
instincts of the Greeks required that all the parts and 


^ Thore aomettiiiig Kivago in treatni^nt of Hector \ emd 

the cr\ie1tie9 permitted hy Ulyajs^h^^ bx the 22nd Book of the 
are aimoijt revolting^ Compare with these treatment of his 

faUea Foe Eikviy^ in the Ynddba-k^idn. 
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appent]agfi4 and more recent aildiuana should he blended 
into cue compact, homogeneous, and aymmetrirad whole. 
AltUongli we have certainly in Homer occasional digres¬ 
sions or pareutheses^ such as the description of the ‘shield 
of Achilles/ the ‘story of Venus and Mars/ tliese are not 
like the Indian episodes. If not absolutely essenthiJ to 
the complcteneas of the epic conception, they appear to 
arise naturally out of the busineea of the plot, and causa 
no violent disruption of its unityi On the contrary, with 
Eastern writers anil narrators of stories, coutinuity is often 
designedly mterrupted. They delight in stringing together 
a number of distinct stories—detached from each other, 
yet connected like the figures on u frie^rCp They even 
purposely break the sequence of each; so that before one 
is ended another is commenced, and ere this is completed, 
otJicm are iuter^voven; the result being a curious inter- 
tw'iiung of stories within stories, the slender thread of au 
origin a) uiirrative muniiig through them alL A faniiliar 
instance of this is afforded by the well-known collectlou of 
tales called ‘ HitopadcJ^a/ and by the ‘ Arabian Sights.^ 
The same teudenej^ is observable in the composition of 
the epic poems—far moro^ however, in the Maha-bharata 
than m the Eamayntia, 

Ptissiug OB to a compariaou of the plot and the per¬ 
sonages of tho Rfimfiyapa with those of the Iliad, without 
supposing, as some have done^ that either poem has been 
imitated from the other, St is certainly true, and m far 
remarkable, that the subject of both is a war undert?tkeii 
to recover the wife of one of the warriors, carried off by 
a hero on the other side; and that Rama, In this respect, 
corresjKjnds to Menehms, while in others he may be com¬ 
pared to Achilles, Si til ausvrering to Helen, Sparta tu 
Ayodhyfij Lan-ka to Troy. It may even be true that 
some sort of analogy may be traced between the parts 
played by Agamemnon and Sugriva, Patroelus and Lak- 
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Nestor and Jamba vat.* * Again, Ulysaea,* in ouo 
respect, may be compared to llauumat; and Hector, 
the bravest warrior ou the Trojan side, may in some points 
be likened to ludrajit, in others to the itidignant Vibhi- 
sbai^a,** or again in the Mahii-blmmta to Duiyodhana, 
while Aebilk's has qaulitics in common with Arjuna. 
Other resemblances might he indicated; but these com¬ 
parisons cannot be curried out to any extent without 
encountering difHcuIties at every step, so that any theory 
of an intocchaiige of ideas between Hindu and Greek epic 
poets becomes untenable, Rama’s character has really 
nothing iu common with that of Henelaus, and very little 
with that of Achilles; although, as the bravest and most 
powerful of the warriors, he is rather to he compared with 
the latter than the former hci'e. If in bis anger he is 
occasionally Achillean, his whole nature is cast in a less 
human mould than that of the Grecian hero. He is the 
type of a perfect husband, son, and brother, Sita also 
rises in chiiracter far above Helen, and even above 
Penelope,"* both in her sublime devotion and loyalty to 
her hu.sbaud. and her indomitable patience and endurance 
under sulfcriug and temptatioo. As for liharata and 
Lakshmaya, they are modeb of fraternal duty; Kau^ajya 
of maternal tenderness; Ha^ratha of paternal love: and 
it may he affirmed generally that the whole moral tone of 
the Ramayaiia is certainly above ihat of the Iliad. Again, 


1 JamtiiiiWt wu 4 tho cKiof of tli6 bo&ra wlio wns 
ulvicC!. 

* Wbea cuiy work U to be done trhicdi required pecidinr idull or 

stmtegoin, it wns ontnKteii to ’Oiewiir^ 

* Hector, like VibhbLiuiti, was mdigimat with tho mvisbor, but ho 
duos not refnso to fight on hbi brother's tiide. 

* On© cannot help raspoctuig fenetope of giriag way to a little 

wonutnlr vanity in allowing herself to be snrrouuded by «o tnany 
suitors, though she repudiated their advances. 
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ill the Iliiid tbo subject is rCiiUy tbe auger of AobiDes; 
an<l wbcn that ia satisfied the drama closes. The fall of 
Troy is uot cousidered necessary to tbe completion of the 
plot WLcreiw iu tbe Eamfiyajja tbo whole action poiuts 
to the capture of Lati'kii aud destruction of the nivisber. 
No one too can read cither the Kamaj^aua or llaba-blirirata 
without feeling that they risse above the Homeric poems 
iu this—that a deep religious meaning appears to underlie 
all the narrative, and that the wildest allegory may be 
intended to t-onceal a eoblime moral, symbolizing the 
confiict between good and evil, and teaching the Ijopelcss- 
ness of victory iu so terrible a contest without purity of 
sold, self-abucgatiou, and subjugation of tbe passions. 

In reality it is the religious element of tha Indian 
Elpics that coustituteB otic of tlie principal features of con¬ 
trast in comparing them with tbe Homeric. We cannot of 
course do more than indicate here the bare outlines of so 
interesting a subject as a comparison between the gods of 
India, Rome, and Greece. Thus :— 

indrn' wid t?ivs certainly offer poiul* * of ftnalofiy to Jnpita; nn.l 
Zeus; Ducgii or Piirvnti to .luuoj Kristna to ApoUo; STii to Ceres; 
Pfithivl to Cybolo; Varunn to Kuptune, nnd, in liie earlier character, 
to Uninufl j Sanu)%‘nttp jodilos* of apocch and tho arts, to Mioarva j 
KiirttLkoya or Skanda, god of war, to Mans; * ^ ajne to Pluto or 
Minoii; Kuvem to Plutua; VisvakarnisHi to Vulcan; Kama, god of 


• ladni in, aa wo bare already won (p. lo), the Jupiter Piuwua who 

aende nun and wiolda the thunderbolt, and in the earlier myOiQlogy U 
tho chief of tho gods, like Zoua Snbooquently his worship wo« Kuper* 
nedod by that of and Siva. 

* It is curious that Kiirttiliej'a, tho war-god, is reprMented in Jlinda 
iurtbolcgy ns the god of thieoes—I suppose from their habit of aapfing 
and mining under houses. (Sto MriWhakatikii, Act III.) lud:^ 
thieocs, howoTcr, display such skill and ingomiity, that a god liho 
Morcuiy would nppeor to ho a mons approprinto patron, Kurttikeya 
was the son of Siva, just as ilaw was the offspring of Jupiter. 
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lovo, to GiipM; llftti, bifl wife, to VanuHf' Klrada to M^reuryj:* * 
iljiaumat to Phn; TJbImw, luid in tLo ImIct m^tholoj^ Amncv, to iSoa 
“ 1*1 Ahtom; Vfiyij to Aeolus; Gunoija, ns presidioj^ otw Lbe 
Opening ohd beginning of nil u&dcrtiikmgH, to JlU1^ls; the AJvioi- 
kumnivin^ to tbe Diogouri ( liostor nod Pollux. 

But iu Greece, mythology, which was in many respecte 
fully systemathietl when the ilomenc poems werei com- 
poseil,'* never passed certain limits, or outgrew n certain 
symnictiy of outline. In the Ihad and the Odyssey, a 
god is little more than ideali;!ed iiiimanity, Ills form and 
his actions are seldom out of keeping ivitli thia character. 

J liudii mythology, on the other hand, springing from the 
same sourco as that of £uro|>e, but spreading and r,imi- 
fying w‘ith the rank luxuriance of an Indian forest, speedily 
outgrow all harmony of proportions, and surrounded itself 
with an intricate uiidergrowtli of monstrous and confused 
allegory. Doubtless the gods of the ludiiin and Grecian 
Epics prcscT^'^e some traces of thetr common origin, resem¬ 
bling each other in various ways; interfering in human 
concerns, exhibiting human infirmities, taking part in the 
battles of their favourite heroes, fumisliing them with 
celestial arms, or interposing directly to protect them. 

But in the Kamaynpa and Mabii-bhurata, and iu the 
Puriipas to which they led, the shape and operations of 

t In oii« or two polntn Lokshoii may bo cotapored to Vwua 

® As Murcurjr waa tbe inTODtor of Uia lyre, .so N&«iila wm tho 
inventor of Vinii or 

® These eToryouthful twin sons of tho Smi, by hta wife SnajCS, 
tninsfoiine«] into n nKme fdjMiit], resemblo the cUts^cal Dioecuri, 
both by their exploits and the aid they mnder to their worahippem 
(»ee p. nj. 

* llcTodotue says {Euterpe, 53) that •Homor sad Hwiod JnMtd 
the Greek Theogeny, garo distinctwo luitnes to the gods, distributed 
houoimi sad functione to them, nad described their forms.' I wn- 
dude that by the i.'erb Hcmilotus did not moan to imply that 
Homer tnttiilHi the myths, but that ho gsvn system to n mythology 
already current j see, however, Grote’s History of Greece, I. 48 J, Ac. 
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divine and semi-divine Lcin^s arc genetull}' suggestive of 
tlie monstroQs, the frightful, and the iucredible. Tlie 
human form, however idealized, is seldom thought adequate 
to the expre&sioD of divine attributes. Bmhmil is four- 
faced * 6iva, tliree-eyed and sometimes five-headed; ludra 
has a thousand eyes; Karttikeya, six faces; llavii^a, ten 
heads; Gauesa haa the head of an elephant. Nearly every 
god and goddess ha.<9 at least four arms, with s}’mbol3 of 
obscure import exhibited in every hand.' The deeds of 
heroes, who aro themselves half gods, iraasport the Imagi¬ 
nation into the region of the vrlldest chimera ; and a whole 
puutheou presents Itself, tcomiug with grotesque fancies, 
w'ith horrible creations, half animals, half gods, with man- 
eating ogres, inany-headed giants and disgusting demons, 
to an extent which the refined and delicate seuBibilitiee 
of the Greeks and Eomans could not have toh'mted.* 

Moreover, in the Indian Epics, the boundaries between 
the natural and snperuatiiral, between earth and heaven, 
between the dlviue, human, and even animal creations, 
ate eiugnlarly vague and undefined; troops of deities 
nud semi-divine personages appear on the stage on every 
occasion. Gods, men, and animals are ever changiug 
places. A constant communication is kept up betw'een 
the tw^o w'orlds, and such is their mutual interdependence 
that each seems to need the other’s help. If distressed 
mortals arc assisted out of their difficulties by divine 
interposition, the tables are often turned, and perturbed 
gods, themselves reduced to pitiful straits, arc forced to 
implore the aid of mortal warriors in their conflicts with 

^ Tlie liomup g?cwi Janus (suppo^e^ to bo for Diaiiuf: caunoettid 

with iiieg) wna r^prths^ntad bj two and somoEimes four bwuLt 

^ It iR true that Homer now atid then indulge in motuitmiLS erm- 
tions; blit ijven the deserfption of Pol^vphftnufi doea nut outmge all 
prababiiity, like the eMiggisriit^ homlr« of the demon KaLandJiA^ lu 
the 3rd I^k of the RrtinayitM (see p^ 3SS)* 
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the demons.' They even look to mortals for their dnily 
sustenance, and are represented as actually living on the 
sacri^ces odbred to them by bunuin boinge, and at evety 
f^acrtlicial ceremony assemble In troops, eager to feed upon 
tbeir sbares» In fact, sacrifice with tbe Hindus is not 
merely exjdatory or placatory ; it is necessary for the food 
iind support of tbo gods. If there were no sacrifices tbe 
gods would starve to death. This alone will aocount for 
the interest they take in the destruction of demous, whose 
great aim was to obstruct these sources of tbeir suste¬ 
nance. Much in the same way tbe spirits of dead men aro 
supposed to depend for existence and happiness on the 
living, and to be fed with cakes of rice and libations of 
water at the ^riiddba ceremonies. 

Again, not only are men aided by animals which usurp 
human fuuctioQs, but the gods also are dependent on and 
ossoeiuted wntb birds and beasts of all kinds, and even with 
plants. Most of the principal deities ate described os using 
animaU for their Vabanas or vehicles. Brahma is carried 
on a swan, and sometimes seated ou a lotus; Vishpu Is 
home on or attended by a being, half eagle, half man 
(called Garueja); Laksbmi ie seated on a lotus or carries 
one in her han«]; ^iva has a bull for his vehicle or com¬ 
panion ; Karttikeya, god of war, has a peacock i * * Indna has 
an elephant j Yama, god of death, has a buffalo (7naAisAn);* 
Kama-deva, n parrot and fish ;* Ganc^, a rat Agni, a 
ram; Varuna, a fish ; Dnrgfi, a tiger. The latter is some- 


^ Indm does bo in the i^jaJtuntaLl nnd ViknuunrraiL 

* K^tik^ya k rD|affy?ented ab ji hondaomci joung num (though with 
six, Caec^)p This tm\j aceount for hh being iutaoekte<| with a. iieQfxick. 

* Perliapft ftritu its groat power. 

^ A piLEToti oFtoD figure in. Indian lovn BtnrieE^ Hn ip aIsd assoeiittod 
With a kind of oirtrodib ns Ijib mboK (whence his name 
^uoh AH animal m kept in tonka near 1ii« templcii^ 

* Suppofiod to pofifiesa great Bogocity. 
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times represented with her husband on a bull, S^ivu Uim- 
self being also associated with a tiger and antelope vs 
well as with countless seqventa VUbun (Ilari, JJnriiyana) 
is also represented os the Supreme Being slcepiug on a 
thousand-headed serpent called l^sha (or Anauta, 'tlie 
Infinite^. 

This oesha is, moreover, held to be the chief of a race of 
Nagoa or semi-diylne beings, sometimes stated to be one 

a a. r 

thousand in number, half serpents, 1mlf men, tlteir heads 
being human and their bodies snake-like. They inliabil 
the seven Fatal as' or regions under the earth, which, with 
the seven superincumbent woilda, are supposed to rest on 


1 PiitiilR^ though ofUn i:i! 5 «d 3 ub a general term for all the Aoren regions 
under the earthy is pro|K*rly only &t»o of the iMvnn, calWI in onlerT 4 /a/o, 
ViiafAy M&fniialaf atiJ /Vitu/a / ubuvn whifh 

are ihu sovra workls (Lokiij^), collod Bhu (the Stiafi, 

Aftiltar^ Janar^ Tapa^^ nnd /SmAma or Saliffi (see not* if 55); all 
fourteen reslipg on the head* of the great wrpent. The eerpont-mee 
who inhabit these lower regions (which are not to be ooti founded with 
the Karakas or hells, aoto 3, p. 55) am ssonietimew mgaidetl oa belong¬ 
ing to only 0T10 of tho vb., Fatiilap or to n potitoii of it called 

Kaga-lohiv qf which III* capital is JlbogavaLl They are fabled to have 
sprung from Kndrilt wife of Kfuynpn, and eotne of the romalee among 
thfltn (NEga-kany^) are miA to Jk^ve mairiod hutnon heroeii. In this 
way Ulupl becAULO the wife of iVTjuna fp, 3^9^ not* s)^ and, cnrioufily 
enongbp a tribo of the Hiljpiita elalms descent from th& Nagns oven in 
tb* preBent day. A particular day in- held tacfed to the NSgas, and a 
festival called Nuga-pai^f^aml is kept in their liononr about tbe end of 
sTuly (ffravana). YiLsuki and Tak-sliata are other leading to 

whom a Eie[>arat0 dominion over part of the aerpent-nioo it dl^erent 
parts of tbe lower regiotJi ia rtomotimes a^ignoth All thu Nogns arc 
dcficriW hb having jewek in their heads. Their ebiols^ STesha, Yaauki, 
and Takfihaka nro naid to rule over snake? gonowUyp while Gantila ia 
called the enemy of Kugoa (JV'd^ri'); p»o that the tonn. Naga aomelitiiea 
standa for an ordiniuy serpent The hahtt nliieh snakes have of 
hiding in holoa may Lave given rise to the notion of peopling the lower 
regions with ^^igaa. The Rev^ K. ih Banerjea hm a curiuna theory 
about them. 
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the thousaud heads of the serpent ^eslia, who typifies 
iuiiiiity—masmueb according to a common myth, be 

supports the Supreme Being between the intervals of 
crention, as well as the worlds created at the commence’ 
went of each Kalpa {note 3, p. 330). Again, the earth is 
sometimes fabled to be supported by the vast bends and 
l^scks of eight male and eight female mythical elephants, 
who all have names,* and ore the eleph^ts of the eight 
i^uartcrs. When any one of these shakes his body the 
whole earth quakes {see Kamnyapa L sli). 

In fact, it is not merely iu a confused, e.'cnggemted, 
anti overgrown mythology that the differemM between the 
Intliau and Grecian Bpics lies. It is in the Injudicious 
and oirccssive use of it. In the Riimflya^^a and Maha- 
bhilrata, the spiritual and the supematnnd are every¬ 
where so dominant and overpowering, that anything 
merely human seems altogether out of place. 

In the Iliad and Odyssey, the religious and super¬ 
natural are perhaps scarcely less prevalent. The gods 
are contiDiially interposing and superintending; but they 
do so as if they were themselves little removed from men, 
or at least without destroying the dramatic probability of 
the poem, or neutralbiing its general air of plain matter- 
of-fuct humanity. Again, granted that iu Homer there Is 
frequent mention of the future existence of the soul, and 
Its condition of happiness or misery hereafter, and that 
the Homeric descriptions of disembodied spirits eorrospond 
in many points with the Hindii notions on the same 


Xljo DAiQCB cS tli0 idaIc cIcphimtM AFC is tL{> ,\iDAm* 

koshn, thus; AiiUToU, PuiiiLu-Tkn, Tiimnna, KomudB, Anjani, PurJiija- 
<lAStA, Sfinrft-bbAUinu, {^upniillu. Tour npc najsftl is RTmuiyava {I. xli), 
Vmi-jiiikHhn, Miilia-piulinji, gaumaiuij, lisd BhadrA. SuiDetimes thew* 
elApluuits sppeni- to have loeonwtivo hiibita, And rtaun about the sbj il 
the neiglibourbood of tlieir re^poetive quotient (s« Megha duta 14). 
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jjubjact^—^yet even these doctrines do not stand out with 
aucU exaggerated reality in Homer as to moke human 
ooneems appear unreal. Nor U tliere in his poems the 
slightest allusion to the soul's pre-existence in a former 
body, and its liability to pass into other bodies hereafter— 
a theory which in Hindi) poetry invests present actions 
with a mysterious meaning, and gives a deep distinctive 
colouring to Indian theology, 

Aho^'e all, although priests are occoa ion ally mentioned 
in the Iliad and the Cklyssey, there is wholly wanting in 
the Homeric poems any recognition of n regular Itierurcby, 
or the necessity for a mediatorial caste of sacrideers,^ 
This, which may be coUed the sacerdotal element of the 
ludian Epics, is more or less woven into their very tissue. 
Brahmanism has been at work in these productions almost 
as much os the Imagination of the poet; and boldly 
claiming a monopoly of all knowledge, human and divine, 
has appropriated this, os it has every other department 
of literature, and W'arpcd it to its own purposes. Its 
policy having heen to check the development of intellect, 
and keep the inferior castes in perpctnal childhood, it 
encouraged an appetite for exaggeration more iu satiable 
than would be tolerated In the most extravagant European 


^ Sco ths foUowmg possAgiea, irhisb bour on tbe eJEurieitc^ af Um 
after death m an in D* XXIIL 104: Od. XI. iij, 

476 ; XXr 355 ; XXlV. 14. It iK ciurtniui that the HJnda scttwn of the 
retttW Etate of the suvil until tbo S'riddha is performed (i(?o p. 347) 
agrees with tho Euicient classical anper^tioa that the gho^itB of the dead 
wanderei:! about fus bug ^ their bodbs remained unburiedf and wore 
not anff^rcci to mingle wiLh those of tbo other doscL See Odyi^ XJ. 
54; II- XXflL j2i and eb Aan. YL 323 : Lucnn T. If,: Kur. Ilad, 30. 

* A king, or anj other individuah is idLowc^l in Holder ta perform 
a BaoTiftoG without iho help of priests^ Sg« IL IL 40; III. 392. 
Keverthelcss we road occasionally of a or fsacrifico-vbwt^i-/ 

who propbeTtied from the appcaranco of the flame and tbo smoke at tho 
awrifico. See IL XXIV. 3311 Odyas. XXl. 144; XXIL J19. 
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faii3*“tale. This has been done more in the than * 

in tlie Muba'bbarata; but even in the later Epic, full as it |i 

is of ^ograpbieal, cbrouological, and historical details, few |B 

assertions can be trusted. Time is measured by miliions jl 

of ycars^ space by miUions of miles; and if a battle has « 

to be described, nothing is thought of it unless millions I 

of soldiers, elephants, and horses are brought into the I 

ficld.^ 

This difference in the rcEgious systems of Europe aud i 
India becomes still more noteworthy, when it is borne in 
mind that the wildest fictions of the Rumtiytijjia and Maha- 
bharata arc to this very day intimately hoand up with 
the religious creed of the Hindus. It is certain that the 
more mtelligeut among them, like the more educated 
Greeks and Romans, regarded and still regard the fictions ' , 

of mythology as allegorical. Rut both m Europe and Asia ),: 
the mass of the people, not troubling themselves about ii 
the mystical significance of symbols, took emblem and 
allegory for reality. And this, douhtleast they ore apt to | 

do still, as much in the ^Vest as in the East. Among | 

European nations, however, even the ductile faith of the i; 
masses is eufiicieiitly controlled by common sense to pre* , C 
Vent the fervour of religious men from impeding any great | 
extravagance on their credulity ; and much as the Homeric 
poems are still admired, no one in any part of the world j 
now dreams of placing the slightest faith in their legends. 
so as to connect them with religious opinions and priwtiees. " | 
In India a complete contrast in this respect may be ob¬ 
served. The myths of the Indian Epics are still closely ! 

interwoven with present faith. In fact, the capacity of 15 

au uneducated Hindu for accepting and admiring the most ^ ' 
monstrous fictions is apparently unlimiteiL Hence the V| 

absence of all history in the literature of India. A plaiu ' 

' Cf, estnut fpMB AmtoUc'a FoeLiiss p. 435, noto r, ol tbU voliime, « A 
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relation of facts lias little cLarm for tbe ordinary Hindu 
miiuL 

Even in tlie delineation of heroic cbaracter, where Indian 
poets exhibit much sldll^ they cannot avoid minUterinp' 
to the ecavin^ for the raan'cUous which appears to be 
almost inseparable from tbe mental constitution of Eastcru 
peoples, 

Homer's characters arc lihe Shakespeare’s, They arc 
tru£ heroes, if you will, but they are always mm: never 
perfect, never free from human weaknesses, inconsistcucica, 
and caprices of temper. If their deeds are sometimes 
piaeterhumau, they do not commit improbabilities which 
are absolutely absurd. Moreover, he does not seem to 
delineate hia characters; he uUow's them to delineate 
themselves. They stand out like photographs, in all the 
reality of nature. We are not so much told w'hut they 
do or say,‘ They appear rather to speak and act for 
themselves. In the Ilindu Epics the poet gives us too 
long and too tedious descriptions in his own person; and, 
os a rule, his choiactcTs are either too good or too bad. 
How far more natural is Achilles, with all his faults, tlian 
Rama, with his almost painful correctness of conduct [ 
Even the cruel vengeance that Achilles perpetrates on 
the dead Hector strikes us as more likely to be true than 
Rama's masmauiluous treatment of the fallen RavaQn. 

QP 

True, even the heroes sometimes commit w'hat a European 
w'ould call crimes ; and the Piiiidavas were certainly gnilty 
of one inhuman act of treachery. In their anxiety to 
provide for their own escape from a horrible death, they 

^ Amtollo B£tyB thnt * umong tho many ]iist cUJiixb tsf Homer to our 
this 13 DUD—that bu hi the only poet iJffbo soemB to have uodor- 
RtocKl wluLi part in bis poem it tiiift proper for bifla to Luke bimself, Tho 
poet, in hia own pereoiiT abould speak cis little as possible. . - - Homer, 
after a fow pr^pmatoi^ linoft, inmiodiately iotrodiicea a mati^ a wonwiD, 
or some other ebaraet^r; for nJ] bate tbeir ohanicter/ (Poetics liL 3.) 
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eiatJccd mi outenste woman and her fivn bdds into their 
inflammable bc-bocise^ and then burnt her alive (&eo p. 
385). But the guilt of this transaction is neutralized 
to a Hindu, by the woman being an nutcaste ; iind bcaides, 
it is tbe savage Bbiuia wbo sets fire to tbe bouse. KTima 
and Laksbmaim again were betrayed into a deed of cruelty 
in mutikting ^uTp'i-^akh?L For this, however* tho fiery 
Lakshmana was responsible. If tbe better heroes sin» 
they do not sin like men. We see in them no portraits 
of ourselves. I’be pictures are too niueb one colour. 
There are few gradations of light and shadow^ and little 
artistic blending of opposite hues. On tbe one side we 
Lave all gods or demigods; on the other, ail demonfl or 
fiends. We miss real human beings T^dtb mixed charac¬ 
ters* There is no niirror held up to inconsistent human ity. 
Duryodhaoa and his nincty*nine brothers are too uniformly 
vicious to be types of real men. T^kshm^kna has perhaps 
the most natnra] character among the heroes of the liLama- 
ya^a* and Bhima among those of the iraba-bharatfL In 
many respects tho character of the latter is not unlike 
that of Achilles; bnt in drawing his most human heroes 
the Indian poet still displays a perpetual tendency to run 
into extmvivgance. 

It musE be admitted, however, that in exhibiting pictures 
of domestic life and mimoers the Sanskrit Bplos ^irc even 
more true and real than the Greek and Homau. In 
the delineation of women the Hindu poet throws aside 
all exaggerated colouring, and draws from nature. Kai- 
kftvtj Kau&lyu, Mandodatl (the favourite wife of Havana)/ 
and even the hump^backed llantbam (Eamayana IL 
viiLJij arc nil drawn to the very Ufe* Bita, Dmupadi* and 


What can ba laarQ natural than MandodarTii lanLoiLtiL^atia tho- 
dtatd bodj of Rnva^ and her alluauiELB to hia fata] pa^isioD for SiLi in 
Ramayaniv VX 95 (C^rresia''8 ed,) t 
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DamayADti cDgagc our oSoctions and our id teres t far more 
than Helen, or even th&u Penelope. Indeed, Hindii wives 
are generally perfect patterns of conjugal iidclity [ nor 
can ID be doubted that in these delightful portraits of the 
Pati%'ratii or ‘devoted wife’ we have true representations 
of the purity trnd simpUeLty of Hindu domestic manners 
in early times.' We may also gather from the epic |)oeins 
many interesting liiuts us to the social position occupied 
by Hindu women bo foie the Muhammadan, conq^uest. No 
one cun read the Riimaymia and Maba-bburata without 
coming to the conclusion that the habit of aeeludiug 
women, and of treating them as inferiors, is, to a certain 
extent, natural to all Ea.‘»teru nations, and prevailed in the 
earliest times.* * Yet various passages in both Epics clearly 
establish the fact, that women in India were subjected to 


^ No doubt the dcvcition of u lUodil wife ienpHed grflotor mferioritj 
than lx compntible with tnodojm European idooe of indfipendeciea The 
extent to wfaieh this dovotion was carried^ in Littlo mnttenSt ^ 
eoriously exemplified by the story of Ofindlmri, who out of syropathy 
for her blind husUmd never appeared in publie without ft veil over lior 
face (see jk 377)^ Henco^ doling the grand sbani'dglit bfltwoen the 
Kuril and Pdiidii prinoeSj. Vidura stood by Dhrita-rw 9 httft(i and Kimti 
by Gdndhatfp to desoriba the soeno to them (see p. 3^3)- 

* It Was fj^uftlly natural to the Grt»eks and ItomniiilL Chivalry and 
pevoi^co for the fair sex belonged only to European nfttions of aorth^m 
origin, wtio woi^ the Jiret to bold " inesse foominiis tumetum iili<jU[id ^ 
(Tan Gortn, S), That MiodEi women la ancient times seelnded them- 
■elves^ except on corteia £.icciaioiis^ may bo iaferreMl from the word 
asurtjfUTn-pti^^ given by riijiijii ns on epithet of a kiug^s wifa (*■ one who 
never seai ibo stm ’)—a very strong exprORidoiij, Btenugor even than thw 
of the MohikiniiiadanB4 It is to be obaervfid also tlifti in 
the Eiimiyajm (VL xeix 33) there h dear alliudon to woms ftort of 
secIuEien being pmeti^; and the berm aiKErod,^* * foncod or jjuoided 
place/ is used long before tho tiiho of the MuhjunmadanH for the women a 
ftpartments. In the ftjitniivalTc howevori the mioistBr of king ^ fitso, 
amd his chMnborlniJdi ftud tbo envoy from CeyloHi are mlmiEted to an 
aiidienoQ in the presence of the qiiaen nnd her dum^ehi; and although 
B^ft m lUiDijaiirft VL qg thLcte ifc nocOtea^ to exoti&a himaelf for 
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less socinl rcstraiot io former days thau they are at present, 
and even enjoyed considerable liberty/ True, the aucicut 
lawgiver, Mann, s|)eaks of women as having no will of their 
own, and unfit for independence (see p. 353 of this volume); 
but lie probably described a state of society whieli it 
was the aim of the priesthood to establish, rather thau 
that which really existed in his own time. At a later 
period the pride of Brahmanism, and still more recently 
the infiuence of Muhammadanism, deprived women of 
even such freedom as they once enjoyed; so that at the 
present day no Hindu woman has, tn theory, any inde¬ 
pendence. It is not merely that she is not her own 
mistress: she Is not her own property, and never, under 
any drcumstances, can be. She belongs to her father 
£rst, who gives her away to her husband, to whom she 
belongs for ever* She is uot considered capable of so 


ponnitling bii> vifg to oxjioeo honelf to the guso of tho crowd, yol If* 
oxpos^ly (99, 34) ^ofinoratfs vjuioiig oooisioiu on which it wi» allow- 
aLlo for o womnn to show hsrsolf lunroilod. I here tmnslBUs t he possogo, 
a* it bean! vrry roioAvkobty ob thij» ijiConstiog sobject. Rdmh Bftjjj to 
Vibhlshttiia— 

Neicber boviseo ncr vostmeBt^ cor enclooiiig wulls, nor ooratouny, 
aor regol ineig&io (r/ijff^knra), arc the screon (^tKrroj^) of a wofliau. 
Her own rirtuo alono (protects her). In groat rolamities (r*yaMneH^M), 
at Biarmges, «t thp pubtiVs choico of a huebond by maidens (of tbs 
Kshatriya enstej, at a j^ncrifloe, at aasemblios (mimaiIw), it U allowable 
for all tbo world to look u[ion women («fnn^ 7 »t tlariaiiarp sSn'alavkikamy 

Hence SakuntaL appearo in tho pnblie court of king DuBhyaatn J 
Oainayantr travels about by herself; and in tbs Dtiam rttma-Carita. the 
mother of llanm goes to the hermitage of ValmiH Again, women were 
present at dmmAtic repiwcntationB, visited the tomplea of tho gods, 
and pe^ormed their nblnttonB with little privacy; which last f O B te ni 
they still practise, tbongh Muhammailan wcaicn do not. 

’ In Mahii-bh. L 4J.9 wc read kita purS idriya iitan 

MtaianirH^ Szc. 

i Hcnrowlicii her btulmnd dies she cannot be remarried, ns there 
ja ns one to giro her away. In fact, tho romairiagg of lUndn widows, 
which u now permitted by law, is utterly opposed to rJl modern Ubida 
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high iL form of religion as mnn/ nod aho does not tniE 
freely in society. But in ancient times, when the epic 
aonzs were current in India, women were not confined 
to intercourse with tbeir own ibrnilio^; they did very 
much ns they pleased, travelled aboutp and showed them¬ 
selves unreservedly io pnbliCj® and, if of the Kehatriya 
caste* were occndonally allow'ed to choose their own hus¬ 
bands from a iiuml>er of assembled suitors. “ It k el ear* 
moreover, that, in many instances, there was considerable 
diguitj' and elevation about the female character, and that 
mneh mutual affection prevailed iti fauiilieg. Nothing can 


' ideas abent womon ; ^lxld many p^srsons think that tb* pn^ng ^3f this 

* laMf wTLb one cause of the mutiay of iSj?' clf?ar from the story 

I of DamayaDth appoiiita a Bccomi Svi^jTimvara, that in early times 

i romarriage wan not necessarily improper; though, from her wonder 

that the now suitor should have faOod to see through her artiflc^p and 
Froni her voxation at being stipposod capable o£ a second mamagOj It 
may bo iuforred that ancH a mamago was even then not roputablo. 

1 See, liowovorp the storiei of Giirgi and filaitroyr (BfCbjid-iraHyaka 
Upanlshod, RGor^s tmnsl. pp^ 19S, 203* ^ 4 ^)* th^abt the inferior 
OLpaclty of a woman as regards roligion was unplied in the epic poems, 
as well as In later wwkai A husband was tlm wifo^a divinity, as 
woll os lior lord, and her boat religion waa to please h i m. Seo^ Bila 5 
’ speech, p. 364 of this volinn 0; find the quotation freiQ Madbnva A^irja 

! (who flourished in the foEirtocntb eentniy), P- note* Such verses 
os the following are coebuioh in Hindu. lltoEntuTO^ lihaiio hi 
itaryil bhu^iaij^am MasAoflOir nha* * a hnsbond is a wife n chiof oma- 
ment even without (other) omainents.' Mann sfiys fT- 15 
tlad^i^ pitd U' mam hhtufd lacTaisiafl/e piiithj iTmp dudnSshtfa jtran.ttu{i 
I taf}isihitat^t /a na ian^^fhay^- S«# 2^4 of Tolnme. In I'\‘- 198, 

t Alann classes women with Sandros. 

I ^ b^peclally married women. A wife was required to obey her 

, husliand Implicitly, hnt in other respects sho was to ho independent 

(mtataniryam arhfitif Mahil-bhjir. L 4741)- 

■ The Srayaipvara, however, appears to hav# been something ox- 
ceptioual, and only to have boon allowed in the ease of the daughtora 
of kings or KsAatriyas. Soo Dmupodf evayamvata 127; Mali^ hhor* 
L 7926, 


i 
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be more beautiful and touching titan the pictures of 
domestic nod socinl happincf^iii the Rumayana. and Maha^ 
bhorata. Children are dutiful to their parents * nud sub¬ 
missive to their superiors; younger brothers are respectful 
to elder brothers j parents are fondly attached to their 
children, watchful ever their interests and ready to sacri¬ 
fice themselves for their welfare ; wives are loyal, devoted, 
and obedient to their husbands, yet show much iudepen- 
dcQce of character, and do not hesitate to express their 
own opinions i husbands are tenderly ad'cctionate tou'^aids 
their wives, and treat them with respect and courtesy j 
daughters and aomen generally are virtuous and modest, 
yet spiritcfl, and, when occasion requires, firm and coura¬ 
geous ; lovo and harmony reign throughout the family 
circle. Indeed, in depicting scenes of domestic aficction, 
and expressing those uni vernal feelings and emotions which 
belong to human nature in all time and in all places, San¬ 
skrit epic poetry is unrivalled even by Greek Epos, It is 
not often that Hornet takes us out of the battle-field ; and 
if we except the lamentations over the bodies of Patroclus 
and Hector, the visit of Priam to the tent of AchiUcs, and 
the parting of Hector and Andromaclic, there are no such 
pathetic passages in the Iliad us the death of the hermil: 

(P- 349). the pleadings of Sita for permifsion to accom¬ 
pany her husband into exile (p, 564), and the whole ordeal 


Contntst with tho re&peotftJ tone of Hiada cUildroa tovordi th e ir 
paraiits, tho honh Uiuiiier In which Tekmnehus geuvnidJy npettlm to 
his mother. PilLJ respect ond o/fectioii is quite es ootewortby « 
festute is the Hinda chunctn jmw as in ancieat timesn It U 
oobunoa for ubmorried ooUiere to «tibt theiki«dvcg almost to atorva* 
tiou point, that they may K«nd home money to thoir aged pormita. 
In fact, b propoHioo to the weakness or mthcr total ahsenca of the 
putfioiMil u the «ten^ of the/mntfir bond. In England and America, 
where twtioiml life ia strongest, ebilditin ore lees leepeotfnl to their 
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scene at the end of the RemayaQA. In the Indian Epics 
such passages abound, and, besides giving a very high 
idea of the purity and happiness of domestic life in 
ancient India, indicate a capacity in Hindu women for 
tlie discharge of the most sacred and important social 
duties. 

We must guard against the supposition that the women 
of India at the present day have altogether fallen from 
their ancient character. Notwithstanding the corrupting 
example of Islamisra. and the degrading tendency of 
modem Hinduism, some remarkable instances may still 
be found of moral and even intollectuol excellence. 
These, however, arc exceptions, and we may rest a^ured, 
that until Asiatic women, whether Hindu or lluslim, are 
elevated and educated, our efforts to raise Asiatic iituiona 
to the level of European will be fruitless,’ Let us hope 
that when the Ratnuya^a and Maha-bharata shall no longer 
be held sacred as repositories of faith and storehouses of 
trustworthy tradition, the enlightened Hindu may still 
learn from these poems to honour the weaker sex; and that 
Indian women, restored to their ancient liberty and i^ed 
to a stiU higher position by becoming partakers of the 
' fulness of the blessing’ of Chrbtiaiiity, may do for onr 
Eastern empire what they have done for Europe ‘Softeo, 
invigorate, and dignify the cbamctei of its people. 

I close my present subject with examples of the rc- 
ligiouQ and moral teaching of the tv^o Indian Epics. A 
few sentiments and maxims, extiucted from both poems, 
here follow:— 


I part* * cf Indio, onpedoll? ia lU Moritht dlrtrirt,^ thorn 

is rtill co&eidorabl© freodom of thotigbt and acdoa allow to totooh. 

* Maou flivos cxpre&aion to a great truth whan ho &ajB ( ^ t+Sh 
Sahamv/i In /ttffia mSia yBMitiBPflof' a mother OJcwcJa in ^ 

n fathom' 
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A heavy blow', inAicted by a 
Iii often naciljer to heoTf thnn 
However elight, that bnispen cnaually. 

lliunayai^ (od* Bombay) H, Ixii. 16. 

To earn- out an ^nterpiw in wordfl 
la ea^, to nceomplbli it by &ets 
Is the sole test of laan^s mpaoity, 

Eim&ynna (ed GoiTEsio) V I* 1*™, j □. 

Tratb, jnaiice, njid nobility of tank 
Are Centred in tho King'it he is a motherr 
Father, and benefactor of his enbjecte, 

Ramayann (ad. Bombay) JI, Ixvih 35. 

Jn countrioa without monarchBp none am oatl 
His probity or family hiis own I 
No one in nmeter even of bimgelf. 

Eainnyaiia (ed. Gomwio) IL Ijdx u, 

Wliote or wo walk, Bcath marcbi^ ai onr side * 
Whetie er wo eit^ Death Boato blmaelf beside ^ 
Howovcr far we jsHimay, Disath eontifities 
Onr rellow-travorier and goes with us home. 

Men take delight in each returning dawn^ 

And with nilminng gnw, behold the glow 
Of Bunaet. Every Keaeanp aa it comes, 

Fills them with gladness, yot they never reck 
That each recurring season, every day 
Fragment by fragment heats their life away, 

Afl drifting logs of wood may hnply meet 
On Oceania watere, surging to and 
And haring metp drift once again apart; 

So jfleetmg is a. mao's nasociatioii 


„ ! ttuniilfttJgtis wm amt}® ago 

&bHmgk» Rdmunblo eollertidB of Indwdio SprQrfie, I haw 
, !” Modelings of MEny examples by Dr, Jluit'i 

Iteljgiims and Moral Sontimente freely tmnskted from Indiai 
wntem, ktely printed at JRJdmburgh, 'loth on appendi* and notes. I 

r- I™* metre ninj 

hove enabled me to keep wmewbot dccer to the originaL 
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WiUi wife children, relotives end wealth. 

So Surely must a time of [Murting oO’lii& 

RitinaTa^a (ed. Sombny) 11 . ce. 54 - 31 - 

Whate'cr the work » toan performs. 

The moirt. effective aid to ita completion— 

Tlio mttst prolific source of tme success— 

Is energy without despondedM^. 

Romeyn^a (ed- Btunhoy) xl*. n- 

Fete binds a man with edomontino cords, 

And drags him upwards to the highest rank 
Or downward to the depths of misery. 

Ramaya^ {ed, Bombay) V, xxxviL 3. 

He who has wealth has strength ef intellect; 
lie who has wealth has depUi of erudition ; 
iTe who ha-s wealth has nobleness of Iwrth; 

Ho who has wealth has leUtives and friends; 

Ho who baa wealth is thought a very boro; 

He who baa wealth is rich in every virtue, 

Raroayaiya {ed. Bombay) VL kutoili- 3 S. d*' 

Time is awake while mortals are asie^ 

None can elude his grasp or ourh his course, 

He passea unrcstmineJ o’er all alike. 

Mnha-hh. I. 543. 

Thou thinkest: I nm ainglo and alone 

Perceiving not the great elemal Sage _ 

Who dwells within thy breast Whatever wrong 
Is done by thee, ho secs and notes it all, 

Maha-hh. I. 3015. 

Heaven, Eartli, and Sea, Sun, Moon, and Wind, and Fire, 

' Day, Kight, the Twilights, and the Judge of souls, 

The god of juetioo and the Heart itself, 

All see and note the conduct of a ttuin.^ 

Maha-bh. L 3017. 

A wife is half the man, his truest friend, 

Source of his virtue, pleasure, wuallh— the root 
Whence springs the line of bia posterity. 

Maha-bh. 1.30x8. 


I Compare Manu TUL 86, p. sSo «f thi« 
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An evil-iuindocl mna li quidt to 

His nfii^bbotit^a faults^ though fiss-nll aa imi^tArd^^sHd i 

Jlut when ho tnirs his oyca towards his owti, 

Thotigh largo os Bitvn ^ fmit^ ho nc^ne doscii^c^ 

Mahu^bh. L 3069, 

If Truth imd ihouniiinds of Horao-i&acTificcs 

Worn weigh&d togothor. Truth would weigh the tnoiit.'’ 

Maha^bb. L J095+ 

Death roUowA life hy an iinerrlug law j 
WJiy griore for that which h mevltahlo t 

Mahii^bh. L 6144. 

t'onquer a tUBu who nov^ giyes hj giftei; 
f^ubdue uotruLhfril men by truthfnlmi$e- 
Vanquish lui ongi;^' man by gentleness ; 

And overcomB the evil miin by goodnes.^.^ 

hfahjl-bh. HI. 13253, 

Triple restraint of thought and word and deed, 

Strict vow of silence, coD of matted hair. 

Close shaven head, garments of islriTv bark, 

Keeping of fasts, ablotions, mainteoauce 
Of sacriEcial fires^ a hernii|.^a UFb, 

Bmociation-^tbese are nil in vain, 

Unless the inward soul be free frnm stain. 

Maha-bh. ILL 13445^ 

To injure none by thought or wonl or deed, 

To give to others, and bo hind to all^ 

This i)f tho -GoziBtant duty ef the goocL 
High-minded moii delight in doing good, 

Without a thought of their own interest; 

When they confer a benodt on others, 

They reckon not on ravonrs in retum.^ 

hfaha'bh. ITT+ 167S3, ]d7p6. 


' This u ths Aegle filftmdiiB (Bel) or Bengal Quince, facaiing a 

It V esteemed aacrwl to aiahiJevn, CSompure St. Matthew 
di 4 - * Hitopadesa IV^ 135 ^ 

* ^ "i- 81 . Oompnre the P£U B&joimdA jAtnkti (FnuaboU'ii 

Ten Jiitiiku, p. 5), AUiodhena Jim fiodhttm, AtHdlnim ted/iund jiw, 
iadaris^m ddmm, Ba^iena atiha^mdimm. Sec nlso tDhiunmm 
pada ajj. 4 Cotnporo EL Luka rj. 35. 
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An ftrtJioT shocflA an arrow which may loll 
Ono nuiiip OF none ; bnt clover mem diacliArgn 
The Bhaft of intellect^ whoBo atroke ha* power 
To oTorwhfilm a king and all hi* kingidolfl^ 

MaM-hb. V* iOi3* 

Two peraona will hcrcAlter be eJtftlted 

Above tbo hcaiTeiiB—‘Lbo man with botindlesH power 

Who yet forbefira to use it indiMjrwtlyi 

And bo who is not rich anil yet (?an give.^ 

hfaha-bb. V+ loaS. 

Sufficient wealth, iinbToken health, a friend. 

A wife of gentle speech, a dodle sou. 

And loaming that mibaervea some useful end— 

Those are a living man** hic greatest blcssinga. 

Mnha hk V. 1057^ 

Good worda, good deed*, nnd beantifnl oipres&ionB 
A wise tnfin over culta from every qiiarterj 
E'en aa a gleaner gathers ear* of com- 

Mah^blnY. 1126, 

Tlio goda defend not witb a elob or shield 
The man they wish to favour—but endow him 
With wiidom ; and the oian whom they intend 
To roin, they deprive of ^ndoratanding 
So that to him all thiags appear distorted 
Then, when hia mind is dulled and ho is ripe 
To meet his doom, evil appears to him 
Like good, and even fortunate events 
Ttira to his harm and tend to his destruction, 

Maha-hb- V. xtts, 3679^ 

To curb the tongue and moderate the spccdi, 

Is held to be the hardest of ail lasks." 

The woid* of him wbo talks too volubly 
Have neither substance nor variety- 

Hab^bh. V* 1170, 


1 Gomparo Si*. Mark mi 4*^44- 
a Qim Dem. vuU jpenfa'n prita 
a St. .Tames iii B+ 
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DartSj airo^Sp iroD-ho^kdcd spe&rs^ 

HowflTor dwp they penetrate tlio flraJi, 

Alftj be extrnictAj ; but a cuttloi^ apeecb^ 

That plorces, like a jnTeHu, to the he&rt, 

None call removo; it lies imd mnkles tbere. 

Mnlia-bh, V, 1173. 

Bopeatecl ain destroys the undorst&ndjngi 
Afld he n^hese msan k iiopaired^ ropoata 
Hifl The oonattuit pnielism^ oF viHue 

Strazkgthetis tho mento] FAeulties, ond he 
Whoeo Judgment stronger grows^ acts always right, 

Mahd-bh. Y, 1343, 

Boar railing words with pationcA^ no^er inoet 

An angry man with anger, nor rotum 

RoTliing for reviling, smite cot him 

Who amitoa thee; let tbj speech and aets be gentle. 

Muba-blL 13701 9972. 

If thou art wi«s, seek ease and happinoas 
In deeds of vlrtae and of uaefulnees; 

And ever net in saeb a way by day 

That in the night thy sleep may tranquil be | 

And so oomport thyself when thou art j’onng, 

That when thoa art grown olil+ thine age may pass 
In mlm serenity. So ply thy task 
ITirooghout tby life, that when thy daji? are imdod» 
Thon xnaj^flt enjoy eternal bliss hereafter. 

Maha-hh. V. 134S, 

liistecin that gain a loss which end^ in barm * 

Account that loss a gain which brings ad^nntoge. 

Afoha-hb. Y 1451, 

Reflect that health is transient, death impends, 

NeW in tliy day of yonthfal strength do aught 
To grieve thy conscience^ les-t when weakneas comes, 
And thou art on a bed of aidkuess loicbi 
Fear and remorso augment thy sufferings. 

Mahs'bli. V* * 474 * 

I>o naught to othera which if dono to thee 
Would causa thee pdn ; this is the mm of duty. 

JIahi-hbu V- 1517^ 


1 
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How can a man lo^ knowlcd^ jot ropofis t 
Would’st thou be Icomod^ then abandon 
Either give up thj knowlodgo or thj rosL 

Mahn^bh. V, 1537, 

No Aamod lore cao 8ftT& tbo hypocrite. 

Though he employ il eniftily^ from hell} 

When hie end oomiu, his pious texts take wdng, 
liko BedgUnge eager to fonsake their neet. 

Maha-bh. V. 16^3. 

When men nre ripe for ruin, e'en a sitruw 
Has power to enu^ them, like a tbutiderboU. 

^Uhi'hh. Yll. 4^^, 

By ttoger^ fear, and avarioe deluded, 

Hon do not HtriTo ^ imdoratand themsolTos, 

Nor over ^in Helf-knowtedgaL One Is proud 
Of rank, and plumos hinuelf upon his birth* 
Contenming thooe of low degree i imother 
Boosts of bia rCchca, and disdains the poor j 
Another i^atinta his lenrnlligi and d^pbing 
AEen of less wisdom, calls them fools j a fourth 
Piquing hitnfielf upon bis rectitude^ 
la quick to censure other poople'a faults. 

But when the high and low^ the rich and poor, 

Tho wise and foolish, worthy and unworthy, 

Aro home to their last reating-place—^^the grave— 
When oU their troubles enJ in that last alMp, 

And of tbeir earthly bodies naught remains 
But fieshlose skoletous—can hving men 
Hark difTerencas between tbem, or pcreehis 
Dietinoiions in the dust of birth or form I 
Sbeo all are, therefore* lovellod by the grave, 

And all must sleep together in the earth— 

W'hy, foolish mortolo* do ye wrong each othnr T 

Maha-bb XL 116. 

Some who *re wealthy perish in tbeir youth* 

While othcK who ore fortuneless and needy, 

AttAiD u hundred yeaw ; the prosporons man 
Who lives* oft lacks the power to enjoy his weallh. 

Mabi bk Xll, «59 
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A king muftt first »iilidue hLuoself, and thrn 
ynnquisb bia enemies. How con a prlDca 
Who caimnt nde hiniBalf, enthml his fotf 1 
To curb tho senses, is to ODDfjuer self. 

Mahi-bb. XIL 3599. 

^Vlio in ibis world in able to distinguish 
Tho virtuous from tho wxdccd T both oUko 
The fruitrtil earth sappoHa, oP both alike 
Tho son poui^ down bi^ beamB^ on both alike 
Kefresliing breeiefl blaw^ and both alike 
The waters purify. Not bo hereafter— 

Then sbaJI the good be severed from the bod ; 

Then in a region bright with golden Lustre— 

Centre of light and bnmOEiality— 

The lighteouB after death Ahall dwell ip bliss.^ 

Then a terrifie heH awaits the wieked— 

Profound abyss of nttar lolsary— 

Into the depths of which bad men shall fall 
Headlong, and mourn their doom for muntless yearvk 

Maha-bb. XIL 3 7 98, 

Ho who lets slip his opportunity, 

And tnms net tha occasioa to acooant^ 

Though be may strive to execute his wotk, 

Finds not again the fitting time for action 

Mah^bh. XU 3814. 

Enjoy thon the prosperity of others, 

Although thyself unprosporous; noble men 
Tate pleasure in their nelghboar'a happiness. 

Mibik^bh. Xtl. ^8So. 

Even to foes who visit us as gucd^ 

Due hospitality shoutd be displayed | 

The tree screens with ks leaves, tbo man who fells it* 

hlah^bh. XlL 5538. 


^ Comparo BL Matthew xiiL 43, xxv. 4*6, 

^ This verso oocurB In lDtopnd»a L 6 ow Cf. Bonu lii 30. Pro¬ 
fessor H. n, WUson was induced to commence the study of ^lanskrit 
by reading somewhere that this aeptiment was to be met with in 
Sanskpi litemtui^ 
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Whitt need liaa he who finbjugntcA liun&elf 
To live Bocloded in a cell T 

Wliere'or resides the wlf'OiihdTiing Mnger 
That place to him Ls like h liemitago. 

Mah^hli. XIL 5961P 

Do good to-day, tune pofses, Death ie near* 

Dootb £aUs upon u Eonn aU unnwitrOSp 
Like e ferocioos wolf npen u sheep. 

DeaMi comes when his appmeb 11 least expeotoiL 
Death sometimes Bciies ere the wort of lifo 
la fLaished, or its putpofsefl oecoinpliRhod 
Death carries off the weak and glrong alike, 

The brave and timotoue, the wise and foo 1 is]i. 

And those whose objects are not yet achieved^ 

Therefore delay not; Death may oomo today* 

Deoth will not wait to know if tboa art ttody* 

Or if thy w'ofk be dona Bo octiVo now, 

VVfailo tbon aH yonng+ and time is still thy own. 

This very day jierfonn to-moirow'a work, 

ThiK very morning do tby evening^a task, 

Wlion duty is discharged, then if thou live^ 

Honour and happiness will be tby Jot, 

And if thou dh, iapieme beatitude,^ 

Alahiirbh. XIL 6534, 

The building of a Loose b fiaught with troubCsAj 
And ne^er brings comfort; therefore, cunning serpents 
Seek for a habitation made by others, 

And creeping in, abido there at their 

3lAhiI-bh. XIL 6619. 

Juat as the tiuck of birds that cleave the air 
la not diocertifti, nor yet the path of fish 
That skim tho water, bo tbe cootbo of those 
Who do good actions, is not always seem 

Mnlid^blL XII. 6763, IS t5bH 

Let none reject the meanest suppliant 
Or send him empty-handod from hni door. 


^ The older of the text bus been slightl}’ chong^ in this translation, 
and a few liberties taken m the wording of iL 
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A gift an Oiitcn^>B or on doga 

fa never thrown a way er nn requite 

MfthS^bk XJIL 511 j. 

Time and tlio man who older 

Finds hair nml teeth and eyes grow ever older. 

One thing alone widiLn him ne'er grows old— 

The thirst for riches and the love of gold 

Mahii-hh. XI 1 1. 3676^ J 63 ^ 

TMh Is the sum of all tnie lighteoDsneas— 

Treat uthers, as thou would'at t hyself be treated. 

Do nothing to thy neigbbeurj. which hereafter 
Thou woa 1 dV-t not have thy neighbour do to thee. 

In causing pleasure^ or in giving pnln, 

In doing good, or injury to otliets^ 

In granting, or tofiiPing a i^uest, 

A man obtoini; it proper niio of ttetion 
By look mg on hia neighbour ns himself. *^ 

MahS-bb-XIlL 5S7I. 

No being pemhes before kie time, 

Though by m hundred arrows pierced; but when 
His destined moment comes, though barely pricked 
By a sharp point of gross, be surely dieeL^ 

Moho-bh^ XIII. 7607. 

Before icfirmitiee creep o'er thy Sc^th ; 

Before decay impairs thy strength and loiirs 
The beauty of thy limbs | before the Bnder, 

Wlioflo charioteer is sickness^ hastes townids thee> 

Breaks up thy fragile frame and ends thy life,* 

Lay up the only treasure t do good dieds; 

Practise sobriety and self-control; 

Amass that wealth which thieved caniiot abstractf 
Nor tyrants seixt^ which follows thee ftt death, 

’ttTiich never away, nor h corrupted* 

Mahi-bh. XIII icoS4. 


I Cbapitn St Matthew xxiL 391 St Luke vi 31. 

* This oodus sIm ui Hiioptulem II, (5. 

’ Compiro EcclesL mi 

* Compare EL Matthew vi 19 - Job ui aj. 
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lIoflv&n'K gAte Ia vary imrmw and minut&g^ 

It cnimot he pcrtseiTed bj fooliali mwn. 

Blinded bj viun illualcm^ ot the world. 

ihs tilear-eiigbtad who dLscem iho way. 

And s^k to entor^ iind the portal barred 
And hard to bo unlocked. Its mas^ivo bolts 
Are prido and poBsioiif avarice and In^. 

Malijl-bh. XI V. 2 7 84. 

Joid heaven h not »o plenaod with costly gifts, 

Offeml in hope of futura rocompaDHo, 

Am with tho merest tnfle net apart 
From honest gains, and sanctified by faitb.^ 

^fi}lii.bh, XIV, 27SS. 


* Uemparo Matthew vii. 14. 

^ Compare St+ Matthew vL 1-4; Sit ^liirk xii 43, 44. 







CHAPTER XV, 


The AnlfM Poenis. Dramas. Puranas. Tantms 
Ntti-imtras. 

I CAN only notice very briefly the remninin^ closacs of 
IncHaii wiitirigB which follow on the Riimaya^n and ifabii- 
bhilratn. In their rcllgioua befiri'ng, ng conatituliug part 
of Si^ti, and aa chiefly drawn from the two great Epics, 
the eighteen Puuluas possess the ncjit claim on our aLten- 
tion. It wiU be oonvenieiit, however, to introduce here 
an enumeration of some of the more celebrated artificial 
poems and dramas, which are connected with the Epica, 
adding a few ciplanations and exainplcs, but reserving 
t 0 u cr consideration of those and other deixtrtments of 
banekrit literature to a future opportunity. 


The. Ariijiciul Po^^n^* 

Some of the best known of the artificial poems are 

J T ""j ^1^“" Ri»nSy»ns. ,Ha. the hisuSy o 

£ ^ ' '"rtl* of Kunirini’ o 

Ir""’""" ia 

^ T 1 Uv. 

bc^ pnat^ m ih. Beaare.; 3 . the ■dcud 

pcwoniaEd nnd convettea into th# mcgwncev- .. *1,. V - 

‘T‘“t ilf" "‘J ty Bhmvi, in iMghUen 

TObjoct Uk^ from the fourth dmpter of Maha-bhilnita tIL TL th« 

P«»~. perfororf 1» An..,, „„ rf ^ ^ ^ 
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combat witli S'iva di^^iid&d os a Kirita or wild mounlfkiiioer p, 

393) r S' tbo or * da^nicUon caf STL^ti-palV » pwta in 

twenty omtopi, by Magha, on a sitbjoet Ukea from tho sorOntb cbupter 
of tbo SAbhri'ijar^im of tho .MiM-bbilnitaT vii, the slaying oE Uio iiupious 
$LHu-piilii by KfLahna at n Rajftsiiya iUurriEke porforluoti by YudLI-shtbira 
(mc 13^* 392) ; 6+ tbo or NaMatihlrjCi, by iS'd-barsba,^ on a m\y 

ject drawn from cin episoda in tbo siith cbapter of the Vona-purvan 
of the Maim bliirata, vi^, tbo liistery and adr^nturftB of NaK king of 
Nisbadha. 

The above six ixre sometimes (mUed iIubiL-ku.Tys£, ^ great 
poems,' not with reference to llieir length (for they ure 
generally abort), but with reference to the aubjectu of 
Tvhicb they treat. To these may be atlded :—- 

7, Tlio J^Utt^tatuhara or ' collection of tho sensotu,' ft short hut eele- 
hmted pwm by Knlidiisn, on tho Btf »«*Mna of the year (vit, 
the hot wanoa ; Fawfot, tlm ivino; Siir<vl, nutmiin; i/fman/n, the cold 
Benson^ the dewy WMflon; Vmatita, tho (tfiring); 3. tlio iVa/orfoya 

or/rii» of JiTnk,’ nn urtiiicud poem, also nwsribod to one Kalidasa, hut 
prob&bly not tho coiupoaitioii of tho odahrated pwt of thut niim^ Od 
miicli the wmo aubject as the Ndshwllm, and doBcribing eupedally the 
lesrtoralioa of tlio fallen JTiila to prosperity nmi ]xiwer; 5* the nfmjft’ 
Aurya, ■pocia of Bhafti,' according to aomo the wort of Bhartii-bwi or 
hU ton, Oft tho «iine sohjoet ns the Ramnjnnn, writtoft nt Vi^bhl 
(Balkblii) ift the reign of Safidharn-tona {pnihebly the king who roigne-l 
ift Gujaent from about S.D. 530-544) 5 »<* mm 'wing to Uliuitrato the 
rules of Sanakfit gmainmr, as well os tho figures of jHMitry and rhotoric, 
bv introducing osnin pies of all possible forms nnd eonstructiuiis, ns well 
as of tho Alnu‘kiiras (sto p. 4 Sy)j it is divided into two grrat diviidoiw, 
Tk, $ab<la-{(tk»ha^a, ‘illuetrntion of grammar,' and Katya-iah^ojifi, 
'iUusltalion of poetry/ together ooinpriaing twenty-two clmptow; 
to, tho *n nrtifieial poem by Knvt-mjs, pving a 

narrative of tho aetti of both the dcscendante of Tlnghu nnd Pnnilu, tn 


1 He is supposed to hnv© lived nbout the year jooo (cf, note, p. 505). 
Thirt ^rt-hnrshit was the gnmtest of ftll nceplicnl philosophers, and wrote 
n book rollwl KftAftJ(am-kha>! 4 (f-Uk&Iva for the refutotion of all other 
systoms. It is alluded to in rrnisbadhft VI. 113 (I*^el^lfl^alldraa com 
montory), Tim commentator Nitoiyapa does not B«m to have imder- 
fitood this, Thera ore some philosophical ehapters in tho Jinishadliu. 
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pucli Hint it mny be int^rpretnl ns a bL'^torj' ^^f «^itlicr Dtic artbe 

other rnmily ) 1J. the JiMarw-^aJA^a or Amfirurhf^dot * imndrod verses 
of AiDiira/ on erotic enbjects, to i^^Licb rt £titorptf?UiUoh h 

given, ospetiiilly jvi they lue eupposod to bare Iwu composoil by the gv^rkt 
pLiiJosopber when, nccortiing to n popular legonil, be 

tinimeteU tho dead body of king Amarn, hbi objeci being to beoome the 
husivmd of liLi willow^ that he tnight argue on amatory sobjeeta tdth 
the wife of a Bnibumn, natned Mondanii ^ t3 . the or 

*■ Kriflhna in his chameter of Govinda (the Cow-finder or Henltimnn) 
celebrated in song/ by Jaya-deva, n lyrical or orotic |xieiu, thought to 
bare bcpen com^xj^ about tbo twelfth or thikeentlk eentuEy of our era j 
it wafi wrlttoii DDmlnally to celebrate the love^? of Kfishi;^ and the 
froplK, cffpeeially of Krhdnia and Kadha; but tho latter h supposed to 
typify the human soul, tlie whole poem is regarded as Susceptible of a 
mystical interpret ation+ 

Some of those poernsj c^peemlly the Raghu-veofliij Ku- 
iiifira-sambheva, Megha-dum, and Ritu-^arjihani of Kah- 
dhiia (whog aceordiDg t-o native antlioritieSj lived a little 
before the comineiicement uf the Christian era, but k now 
placed ill the third century),^ abound in truly poetical ideas, 
and diB|day great fertility of imagination and power of 
description v but it cannot be denied that even in lliese 
works of the greatest of ludian poets there are occasional 
fanciful coiieeits, eombmed with a too studied and iirtilicial 
elaljoration of diction, and a eoostaiit tendency to what 
a European would consider an almost puerile love for 
idliteration and playing upon words Some 

of the other poemsj such as the Kinitarjntiiya, ^iiuphla- 
budlia, Kalodayai Naiahadba, and Bhatti-kavyn, are not 
wanting in occasional passages containing poetical feeling, 
striking imagery, and noble sentiment i but they arc arti¬ 
ficial to a degree quite opposed to European canons of 
to^te; the chief aim of the composers being to exhibit their 
artistic skill in bringing out the C4ipabilities of the Sanskrit 
language, its ductility, its adaptation to every kind of style 


I r^fewyjr WeWr pinwa hmi either in iho third or sixth Donturjv 
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from the moat diffuse to tbe most cemciso, its ]>ower of 
compouudiug words, its iuttiente gramniotical atrueture, its 
complex system of metres, and the fertility of its resources 
iu tUe oniployment of rhyme, rhythm, and ulltterntiou. 
Ill foct, there is oothing iu the wliole range of Greek or 
Ltitiii or any other literature that can be compared witli 
these poems. Neivrly every verse in them presents a 
separate puzzle—so that when one riddle is solved, little 
is gained towards the solution of the next—or exhibits 
rare words, unusual grammatical forms, and intricate com¬ 
pounds, as it were twisted, together into compbeated verbal 
knots, the unravelmcnt of which can oaly be effected by 
the aid of a native commentary. 

Of course, in such cases the sense, and even the strict 
grammatical consi ruction, arc aometimes sacriffoed to the 
dUpIav of ingenuity in the bending and straining of words 
to suit n difficult metre or rhyme ; and this art is studied 
ns an cud in itself, the ideaa to be conveyed by the lan¬ 
guage employed being quite a secondsiry matter. To such 
an extreme is this carried, that whole verses are sometimes 
composed with the repetition of a single consonant.^ while 
in other coses a string of epithets is employed, each of 
which will apply to two quite distinct words in a sentence, 
and thus be capable of yielding different senses, suited to 


I Etigliib, I fenr, would bs quite unequal to such r tnsi: ns th* pm- 
ductioD of a verso lito the tollowidjf fpota the Kifiit 5 r]uotyB (XV, 14) 

AV ttuHanUJlttii nHiinow ndn'I ii^anann tumu | 

Nuntto nftwiWitaManaeiK* tt<T«eaa iiuwnftnwnsaaul || 

Or the following from Miigtin (XlX. 114)^ 

DSdadodii/idadufMwli iliidmii)dwt«Juiadt>^ \ 

DadtMta^i dwltiJ« dvdde dadadada/IadodaitaJi || 

Thoogb in Latin we have something similar in Enniu*, 0 Tde tufe Ta/i 
tibi tanta li/rame Midi. It must be admitted however, that the «le- 
bmted nureerj- st«n»i heginnuig Pdrt Vi^ jwfAwJ a jjeei 0/ J)t7>jfwr is 
rtr| pdort ill the vaios* dir^tioii. 
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either word, recording to the will of the solver of the 
veihfll puzifle. 

Agiiiii, stanzas «re sometimes composed so as to form 
fanciful .shapes or figarca, such os that of a lotus (padnwt’ 
ba 7 idfM ); or so that the lines or parts of the lines com¬ 
posing the verses, whether read horizon tally, dlj^onally, 
or perpendicularly, or In opposite directions, will yield 
significant and grammatical sentences of some kind, the 
sense being a matter of subordinate constdeiadou. This 
is colled the Fanciful-shape (tVfm) ornament. 

The fomiAtion of the octopctalciis Ldus-^tlaiKa is dMcribecl in Slbitja- 
durpnQA X. jj, 36& One of the oowmonisl. of these etiiGeift] 
cnllod Sanaitj-lhadm, is a verso so contrived tJiat the same sjHahlos 
occur in each Pfidn of the venw, wJiether read backwoids or fonvaids, 
or froni the centre (o each ostremitj, while nil the Pudas tether rend 
the wmo either dawnwnrde or U{iwnrds, whether the render eommoQoo 

“lilre or each eitremity. An example of this verse occurs in 
K[nit4irjuiilyii XY^ 35+ 

Still more complicated forms are occostonally found, ns 
described by Dr. Yates in his edition of the Nalodaya. 

Thus wc hiive the tnuraja-haadhat a atanm shaped like a drumy the 
like a the fl/taKit-fMindha, like a (ww; the 

Uke a j/«rWy the criA,fla.la«JAa, like n Iree. «nd the 
mutnl-af like a sfmim of eotfo itritte, in uneven er undulating linu, 

ihe art, too, of inventing and employing an almost 
endless variety of rhetorical figures called Alnii-karas, 
‘ornaments of speech,' for the sake of illustrating the 
various sentiments, feelings, and emotions depicted in 
dramatic and erotic poetry, is studied to a degree quite 
unknown in other languages, the most refined auhtleij 
bemg shown lu marking off minute gradations of simile 
comparison, metaphor, &c. There are numerous works on 
tins subject—which may be called a kind of -Irs poeticft 
Of rhelQrica —some of tbe best known of Avbicb fire _ 
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1. ' Bdlrforof ooropasituin,’ by Vi4«usfiLLji-kMi‘ 

ntjn (bhiJ to liave )iv«d to Dnccn abqiit ilut ^teentb cetiitiiy), ginog 
rulM wnl Cftnons fw Utomry compCKUtiou Ittwn Himpio «ritoii«9 to epic 
p«T«a and dram AH, Llliistrat®d by examples from standani authors, 
specially dnunatto {see p. 470^ onto i), a. TKc KCtfi/fiiiarkt, ‘ mirror of 
pootn',' by Dnnclim 3. The Kiiu^-praiiviM, * illtitninstion of ptaitty,' 
by MammaVi (tbo oommonbiry to which, by Gociuda, U called Kivya- 
pmdipa). 4- Tho Daia-ripaJta, ‘dDstription of the ton kinds of dmtiiAtie 
compoaiLtoti called KQpekas,’ by Dlmuahjaya (p. 469, note s). 5. TI10 

Efteyiiltot-blra-vnUi^ ‘e^tanntton of the ortumiL'ato of'poetly/ by 
VTuRiinA 6 . Tlio * aocklaoe of the gaddcaH of 

speech,' by Btioja-dova. 7. The Sfitkijiita^iiaka, * mark of loiV ^ work 
by Rudm-bha{to, doscribing nfld illvMStiatijig by examples the Tanoua 
enioliona, feelings, and affoctSons of Iotcib, male and female {jn/yrtAa 
and nJyiVl'd), as osMbito<l in dimaas, &C. 8. The * dtistor 

of affections^' a work on tlie Rasas,* by Bliiiim-datta, of Hioch tho same 
chanurter as the last. 

I add Leie a brief deserlption of some of the comniouest 
Alan'karoa. They are divided iato two classes A. ikiUhl- 
Uin-kara, those produced by the mere sound of woeda ^ 
Ji. Arthalan-kara, those arising fivam the tneaiiing. 'J’he 
tenth Books of the Saliitya-darpuija and Bliiitti*kiivya are 
devoted to the illustration of this subject. 

Exaiupies of A. a». 1. Ampr^ a kind cf allitomtion or wpetitioo 
of tho f^me consonniits, although tbo to wo Is may bo dissiniilar, tttj., 
;S^ni4 3. FawjsAw, mom perfMt sllItoHilion or wt»ii- 

tioii of vowels and condonants, iff., Sakalaify ttOcfsIaih- T^arious kimis 
of Yowakn will be found to BbaRi tavya X. 1-31 7 and in KiritiriuoTya 
XY+ tliona ifl a j/isAdi-^fimfiA^ 

Eatample* of B. iLtts. i. Upi^n^ (s&mparisan or aimilfi (llie subject of 
compiiuon is called upnirisyfifs, sometimes prattfiin, }ir<ikrit<i, 
iw/tt, rrs/taya/ while Ui* object to which it is com pored is called apermfJ- 
fuini, sometimea a*j»ri(irf«ffl, Oryfokfita, Ac,). It ts osfential to on Upa nui 
Umt the upBfUaja, the ujMrawm, and comaioii attribute 

' There n« ten Rasas or 'feelings,' enumerated oe cxemplilied in 
dmmntic oomposition. 1, love; 3. FTra, heroism; 3. Hib- 

Itatna, dtogiut; 4. Itanitra, anger; 5. SaiipX, mirth ; du UArt^lartAn, 
terror; 7, AVii?«, pity; 8- AMhtda, wonder; g. ,ix 7 n/n, caimooss; 
10. panntal fondnesa. Some auUwra ooly oUqw i-S. 
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sUoiil^l be all expreafie^l, and the complete etiboniinatbii of the upamtmfi 
to the npamei/ei preftcirvod ^ tiitu * bor face bt lik# the moon m oktitiiiing- 
iicita/ where 'lier faeo' is the ujKirsr^/ 'mooi;*^ ibo smil 

^ cbninirngiicss/ the eonuDon qxiality. If the latter li omitted it is n 
(seo X. 30-35)+ s* a Kunjjarisoji 

in wIluJi tbe ujumoiKi is begCanbig to eacmooh oa Lbs ikod to 

Eu^umo oqiial pruimiieiioei It ia thirty-two-fold, under two e 1 a£s««^ one 
iznlled wboD a word lito ica ii oipreasod, as ^her face ihines as 

if it w'ere a moon ; * the other proilf/amQita when im h Dndor&tood (of. 
Jiha^^i-L X. 44X S' ■‘^upenmpfwiliGn,'eonaiHtitig in tlie sTjpeiv 

imijdsiticjn of a faneied form Eivur ths) original subject^ the upa- 

tiUi^a iHilng connected as if pos&es^iing o^qal ptominjenee, 

and tlLoir re^mblimoe- impliEd mther Hum expressed i thus * moou-faes,^ 
f her fifcoe is the looon^ X 28). 4. hyperbole, 

esuiggerstion, pleonabstn X- 42), which the ujmTfvrt/a is 

iiwsllowed up in the ss when -her moon^ in tised for - her 

faoe,^ or 'her Elcndler stem^ for 'her figure.^ 5. Tult^a-yogitd^ in wliieli 
the fiiiamdtfa or upatne^a is connected with the common i|uaiityt as ' a 
finow-white flow'cr’ (Bhatti-k. X. 61 ; Kamfim-s. L 2). Driifhffifiia^ 
exemplification by comparing or contrastmg similar attributes (Magha 
IL 23)* 7. iJijtidni ^ iiJuminatorj^ ue., using an illusiratlro expression, 

placed either in the beginning {iJd'j)i midille (p?Pfwf7j^a)r or end (unjfii) of 
a verse to throw light on s descriplion {Bhat^i-k X a 2-14 J Kiimara-& 
i II, 60), 8. artful or indirect eulogy in which praise is 

raLhor implied tlian diirsctly expressed (BhaUbk. X 55)^ g. {iit 

coaleecence), parcnnnmtda, ujdng distinct words which have identity of 
sound, the meaning being di^orenti thua may imMin '^in fste’ if 

it couies finom vidhi^ or * in the moon’ Lf from vCdhu. iq, 
description of an elfect prodneed widiotit a cause (Kum^-asnabhava 
[. ro). II. Vtd^hoktif description of a cause without its natuml effect. 

12. AHhnnfara-nyfutOy transition to another matter, the turning 

aside to state a genera] truth as lui illustradon of a partJcnlsr case 
(Bha|^-k. X 36; Kiratarjunlys VI1. 15). 13, ArihdpatH, mf^nmee 

of one fact from snother. 14. Sara^ climax 15. Kdra^(i.uiuid, i§eries 
of causcsL j fi. IV^ireirci, contrast or duisimilltude, 17* Aksfiepa^ hint. 

1 3 . SohttkiijA hyperbolieskl description of simyltaneouB action connecterl 

by the word *oAa. ig. Panhtnm, omployment of a number of aigni^- 
cant epithets^ so* conjunction, f.s,^ tho omployment of 

mors than one Jjgure in the same vemo independently of each ether 
{Bha|ti^k, X. yo). When them is a commixtnra or combination of more 
than one hgure^ it is called Sttt$ kara ; especially when they are combined 
ail principal and EobordLnattt 
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To give ©AAinplcs frotu ull the artificial poems ciiuiuc* 
rated {pp. 452, 453) would he wearmme. It will be suffi- 
cieut to select a passage from Kalidasa’s Kaghia-vapsa, 
and a few of the moral fientiments scattered through the 
Kiditarjuiilya and the 6isupiila*badhai 1 first translate 
Rttghu-vansa X. 16-33. The inferior gods are supposed 
to be addressing Vlabttu as the Supreme Being {cf. a 
similar address in Kumiira-sarabbava IL):— 

I fail to theOp mighty the cri6ator+ 

Supporter auii dtstroyer, threo in onfr— 

Onfl in thy L^sBence, tripartita in acSion I ^ 

E'en R!j beATon'a water—one in stt^rout—gains 
From clMer^nt receptodos m aorth 
Diversity of davours^ fi* dost tlioe^ 

Uncbitngcabie in efleOnCfit manifest 
OhEuigaa of stoJtc in di^utse qualltiefi.® 

UnmaiisurHl nnd immeasurable, yot 
Tlion measurcst tiie world; dewrolps^ yet 
Fulfilling all desire; imconquered and 
A otsnqueror; unmajiifested, yet 
A manifeater] uniformly one, 

Yot over multiform from vnrioua motives. 

Thy manifold conditions om oompawi 
To those of erlearest crystal, wticli roflecti^ 

Varieties of Luo from divorso objaef*. 

Though ever present in. the heart, thou art 
Hidd to ho infinitelj dMant; free 
From passion, yet austere in self-restraint [ 

Full of all pitjt yot thytself untouched 
By misery j the ever ancient on% 

Y&t never grxiwmg andent; knowing all, 

Yet never ^own ; unborn, yet giving birth 
To all; jai-mling, yet tbywlf unruled| 

One ID thyself, yet many in thy aspects. 

Men hymn thy ptaises in seven songs.; imd «ay 
Thou lioflt sleeping on the oartb'a fiovon seas j* 

Tlkj face is seven- flamed fire, and thou thyself 


t p. jji. 


^ See p. 3J1, note 2. 


“ See pi. 4iOw 
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The a^Ium cf Lhe world tteven BpherosJ 

From the four luontlis of thoot pourtrajcd as four-fucoiU 

Proceeds the knowledge of life's fourfold object!^, 

Timers rjiuidrupte divisions through four Ages,* 

AIad's fourfold distrihiitfon into c&ste^ 

On thee abiding in mnn/s heart, the aoora 
Of light, with luiJiils and sensetit all ^bdued, 

Tlie pious moditate in hope of bliss; 

Of thee the taystic nature who can fathom f 
Uubomp yet taking birth; from ootJon free. 

Yet sotLve to destroy thy demoa-fof^si 
Seeming asleep, yet ever vigilant; 

Pc»^sessing saiises fitted for enjoyment, 

Yet In ntl points restmined; protecting nil 
*^rhy creatures, yot apparenlly indifferent 
The ways which load to everlasting bliss, 

Thougli variously diatinguishod in the Veda, 

Converge lo thee alone; e'en os the atmuns 
Of Gon-gn's waters fo their ocean home^ 

Thou art the only way, the only refuge 
Of aJ] whose hearts aro fixed on thee‘, whoso acts 
Are centred in thee^ and whose wwldly lengirigflf 
Checked and HUppressadp Lava passed away for ever, 

Tliy grwiincss ia displayed before oiir eyes 
In this thy world and these thy mighty works; 

Yet through the Yeda and by inference 
Alone can thy ojdstenco be Offtablishoil* 

How then con wy, the finiUv tell thy esiwuce 1 
Since merely by the thought of thee thy creatures 
Are purified, much ii]ore have other acti^ 

Which liava thee for their object^ full reword, 
jia jewels lying deep In ooean^s lied, 

And fires doep hidden In the aolor o<rb 

Are far beyond the reorh of mortals, m thy deeds 

Exceed our pnxises. Kmuglit is nnatbiined 

By thoB, and naught is anattaiimblo j 

’ket love, and love nlotie^ for theise thy worlds 


1 Sets p. 4^1. * See pi, J30, note 3. 

3 Tliia la on allnson to the thiee PiuEoi^ of the Swn-khyn, vk., 
1 ratynkahn, Anumana, and AptxL-vodnna or Sabda; see pu 83 . 
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SfovcA theo act, loadfl to tb; iuH^rBotioiis,^ 

That in the cfilobrntion of thy pmiiSM 
Otir voioH a™ reFtrained^ deign to oscribo 
TLia to Dur liin]t«d capaeiiiiai 

Not to the limiUticKiL oF thy glory^ ^ 

I next translate some moral scntimc-iits and wise sayings 
from the Kirataijmilya of Bliaravi:— 

Thoeo who wwb ttoU towards their friends dwdain 
To please them hj fair words whidvare not Ltue (L 2), 

Better to have a great man for oofs's foe 
Than oourfc nssodatlDa with tho low (L 3 ), 

As drops of bitter m&iliciiie, though tniuute, 

May buTO a lalnUry forMj so words 
Though fflw flud painful, uttered seasonably^ 

May rouse the prostrate euergios of those 
Who faoGt miifortttuo with despondency (LL 4)+ 

Do nothing rashly, want of circniinspectioa 
Is the chief (»uss of failure and duster- 
Fortune, wise lover of the wise, selects 
Him for her lord who ere he acts, reflficta ( 11 , 

Ho who with patience and delibemtion 
Prepare* the ground a*henco issuo all bis actions, 

Obt^n^ libo those who water seeds and rootSt 
An ample harvest of antumnsl fniits ( 11 - 31). 

The body's truest oinament consiRta 
In knowledge of the truth j of sacrod knowledge 
The best embellishment is self-control; 

Of eolf^mntrol the gsroitnro is courage, 

CoucAga is best embelliRbcd by succewi (If^ 32]^ 

Id matters difllcdt and dsrk, conctalod 
By doubt and lihuigrocment of opinion. 

The Vinlfl, handed down by holy men. 

Explained with eleamcsss, and well put in practice, 

Like ft bright lamp throws light upon the way, 

Guiding the prudent lest they go astray (II. 33). 


I See p, 320. 
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Ta wLo on tbs ruggod road 
Troddoii bj virttiomi nnd high-mmdcd 
A full, if pra-ordalned bj dcstinTf 
BecomiiA oquivnlent to csnltHtion ; 

Sutb fftils oauj££^ ndther ovil nor distrOF^ 

The wt®e mnk& fiubres eqnnl to success {IL J4), 

Woiild'tft thoa eminecLt^ nil passion shnnj 
Drive TiTiitb by wtsdom ; o'eo the sun 
Ascends not to ilwplny his lallost light 
Till ho has chased nway tho mists of night (IE. jS). 

That lord of earth who^ equable m mind^ 

Is on ctccAsion lenient and kindr 
Then acts in seAsan with severity. 

Rules like the atm by his own majesty ^IL jS). 

The aian who orory samd sdenoe knows, 

Yet has not atmigth to keep in check the foea 
That rise within him, marm his Fartuno^a fame 
And brings her by his feebLenoss fca dunne (IL 41). 

Be patient if thon wonld^st thy ondn aeoetaphsh. 

For like to patience ie there no appliance 
F^ective oF success^ prcalucmg surely 
Abundant fruit of nctiionit^ nct^ damped 
By failure, conquering impodimenta (IL 45). 

If the Oon^tuent member^ of a state 

Re in disorder^ then a triiLing wur 

May cause a mleFa roin, just as Are 

Caused by the friction of the driod-up branches 

Of one small treoj may devastate a mountain (IL 51). 

Success is like a lovely woman, wcmhhI 
By many men^ but folded in the arms 
or him alone who freo from over-zieal 
Firmly persists end calmly perseveres (ILL 40)* 

Tlie drops upon a lovely womnn^s face 
Appear like peurlsi no morka avail to mar^ 

But rather to her beauty add a gruco (Vll. 5), 

The noble-minded dedicate themselvee 
To the promotion of the happiness 
Of uthei?—e’en of those who injure them. 

True happiness consists in ranking happy (VIL t j, sS), 
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Let not A littlo fstilt in liim does 

An Mt of kiELclnofia* minisk anglifc it* value (YIL 15), 

If intercourse with ooblsMiiinded ineB.^ 

Though short nnd aecidentiilt leiwia to profit^ 

How great the booeht of coiwlont friendship I (VlL i j). 

Aj? persons though fatigued forbear fiwk 
Tho shelter of the fregrunt BandaUre«i^ 

If deadly sorpcnta lork heiimth their roota^ 

So maHt tho Lntorfeotlt*® of e*cn the Tirtuoust 
If vicious men surround theta, be avoided (YIL 29), 

A woKLan will nat throw away a garkndT 
Though soiled and dirty, which her lover gave ; 

Not in tha object lies a present's worthy 

But in the love which it was meant to mark (VlfL 

To ore who pinee in solitude apart 

From those he \ qv ^ even the moon's cool rays 

Appear unbearable 5 for in aMction 

Even a pleasant objo<^ heighlens grief (IX- joJ- 

Wine is averse from secrecy | it has 
A power to bring to light wbat is conc<^od— 

The hidden qmtlitiea Ifith good and bad (IX. 6S), 


True love is ever on tho watch, ond sees 
Hiskfl even in its loved one's happing (JX 70)- 

Ycnith'fl glories are as tmosient is the shadow 
Of an autamnal oloud; and serwuil joy% 

Tliough pleasant at the moment, end in pain {XI. 12). 

Boon 05 a mui is botn, an adversary 

Confronts him, Iteath the Endor ; cei^clcsa troubles 

Begin ; hk place of birth—tho world— 

Most one day bo abandoned l honco the wise 

Beok the full bliss of freedom from oadstenco (XL 13). 


Riches and pleaauro are the root of evil; 

Hold them not dear* eocmiTago not their growth ; 
They are aggtesaoni hard to b* subdued, 
Heatroyerv of all knowledge and of truth (XI- so). 
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To OQO ujiiicnl With A omcli-loved object 
Tho oniptj timiR to folnosg * evi I foiinoo 
Brings festive joy« ; and dumppointicoatj gain; 

But not to him who lives rn Reparatipn— 

Ho in tho midst oF friondo Fidels eolitaty; 

Tho ploR^t caniws grief; and life itself* 

Before so dear, painis libo a ploioing shaft (XL 2jj o8). 

The cnenuGs whieh use within tho body* 

Hard to be ovoreotno—thy oviJ pnssiocj— 

Should iDanfnUy be fought; who conqnom diEso 
Is equal to the eonqnemr of worlda (XL 31), 

Why give thyfolf to pleasure I this day'# joyA 
Are thought upon fco-mojrow* then like drmms 
They pasw away nnd are for ever lost (Xt, 34). 

Who truats the pasaiona finds them base decoiverB l 
Acting like friends, they are his bitterest foe® ; 

Cauamg delight, they do him great unkindaese ]; 

Hard to be shaken off. they yet desert him fXL 35). 

Tho clear ami qniet mbidbi of pmdent men, 

Tliongb ninied on the sntfaoo and di&tnrbed 
like tho deep waters of the ocean, fear 
To pass the limits of aelf^masteiy (XL 54). 

The friendship of the bad m like tho shade 
Of fiome predpitetis bank with crumbling aidiw, 

Which falling buriiis him who sits beneath (XL 55), 

Tho natiLral hostility of beasts 

Is laid aside when Hying from pnr$uers ; 

So also when calamities impend 

The enmity of rivals has an end (XfL 46); 

Ate from Book IL of the SiSupala-batlha 
of Magha (I translate nearly literally) — 

Allianee shmdd bo fomued with friendly foes, 
with unfriendly Monds^ ef friend and foe 
The t&?t is benedt JMid injury (37);i^ 


* This njreo cyccim£ nleo in Hiiopndela 1V» i6u 
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who oxdt€s Lhe wrath of fo*a nmi thou 
Sitfi down bmctiTaly, h liho n laeji 
Who Icindlos withor&d grass and then lies 
While a fltFoog wind is blowing front bejond {41J, 

lie who by virtue of his nutk^ his action^ 

And (|UiilitieS| oflFecta so osofu,! 

U like a cbeL£H?o-invout^ word | hm birth 
Is yselesst for ho merely boars a name (47), 

A nutn of feoble ehamoCer rei^mblos 
A rood that bends with every gust of wind (5o)i 

Soft words, iutobdod to aUovkt*, 

Often foment the wrnth of ono enragod, 

Like drops of water poured on burning batter (55), 

A rambling speech whose meaDing is oouftised^ 
Though longj is spoken easUy; not so 
A clear, connoeted, logical dboourso (73)1. 

Two only souro^ of snoee^ are known— 

Wisdom and effort ; taake them both thin* own 
If thon wouJd^st rise and haply gain a throae (76^ 

Scienco is like 0 couch to sapient- men ; 

Keclming there, they never feel fatigue 

A subtle^witted man is lifoe an arrow, 

Which rending little surfacf^ enters deeply ; 

But they whose minds are dull, resemble stones. 
Dashing with clumsy force, but never pumdug (78). 

The foolish undertake e tTiOrng aot 
And soon deslat, discoirragecl; wiAor mm 
Engage in mighty works and pereovere 

Tho Undertaking of a careless man 

Succeeds not, Lhotigb he uso the right expedients; 

A clover hunter, tliough well placed in ombushr 
Kills not bis quarry Lf he fall aslocp (So). 

A monarch's we^ipon is his intolloot | 

Hifl minister and sieirants ara hii limbs j; 

Closo secrecy of counsel is his armour | 

Spies are his eyes; ombassadorSf hh mouth {Ss). 

2 Vw 
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Tliftt energy wliicli veib itself in tniynftfin 

lit moat cffoctiva ol its object ] so 

The Iftiup thnt burns most briglitlj offOfl ita fcireo 

To oil druwTi upwjmlB by a bidden i^itk (B5), 

Wise mm rest not nn deftlinj alone, 

Kor yet on mnniy effort, but on both {6l&b 

WmJc porous gain tlioir object when allied 
With strong asHociates; tbo riv'iilBt 
Reaches the oocimi by the rirnr^B aid (tcw)^ 

A good man's intollect is pierdngt 
Inflicts no woiind; his actions nra deliberate. 

Yet bold ; his heart is but burns ; 

His speech Ls eloquent, yet ever true (105), 


Tfie Dm mas. 

If we bear in mind that the nations of modern Europe 
c^n seanwly bo said to have poaaessed a dramatic litera¬ 
ture before the fifteenth century of the present era, the 
antiquity of the extant Hindu plays^ some of which may 
be traced back to about the first or second century of our 
era, will of itself appear a reniaTkable circnmstauee. But 
to the ago of these dramas must be added their undoubted 
literary value as repositories of much true poetry^ though 
of an Oriental type. They are also vdiiabie as repre- 
scntuig the early condition of Hindu soelety^ and as 
serving to illustrate some of ils present peculiarities ; for 
notwithstaudiDg the increasing intercourse with EuropCj 
India, like other Eastern countries* is slow in delivering 
itself from subjection to the stereotyped laws of tradition 
which appear to be stamped on its manners and social 
practices. 

lu all likelihood the germ of the dramatic representa¬ 
tions of the Hindus, as of the Greeks, is to be sought for 
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in public oxliibitions of dancing, which consisted at first 
of simple moveiDQDts of the body, executed in banuony 
with singing nnd music. Indeed, the root not and the 
nontts nutya ami which are now applied to dramatic 

acting, are probably mere corruptions of nrit, * to dance,' 
?y<j,' dancing, and * a dancer.' Of this dancing 

various styles were gradually invented, such as the Lasya 
Tandava^ to express dificrent actions or various 
aenHments and emotiona. 

Very soosj danemg extended to include padtomimic 
gesticulationij accompanied with more elabomte musical 
performances, and these gcsticalations were aided by 
occasional exclamationa between the intervrds of aingingp 
Finailjj natural language took the place of music ami 
singing, while gesticidaUcm became merely suUerrient to 
emphasis in draniatie dialogue. 

When we come to actual dramatic writing we are 
obliged to confess that Its origin, like that of epic poctrj^j 
and of nearly every department of Sanskrit ootuposiLionp 
is lost in remote antiquiLy. There is evidenco that plays 
wer^i iictcd in India as early as the reign of Asoka^ in the 
third century^ b.O- At that period intercourse betw'eeu 
India and Greece had certainly commenced, but it does not 
appear that the Kiudns borrowed either tlic matter or 
form of any of their dramas from the Greeks. (See 
Liissen^s Ind, Alt. 11 . 507.) 

Semitic nations have never inclined totvards theatrical 
reprceeu tations. The Book of Job is a kind of dramatic 
dialogue. The same may bo said of parts of the Song of 
Solomon, aud there is oecasiomiL dialogue in the Alakamilt 
of al IlariH and Thousand and One Nights; but neither 


* Tki^ Is a boifileroiEK diJ!fei?o ivgordcd oa peculmr inv^n- 

tioD df STiya; tho L^ffa ifi eAid to haYc b»D invooted by IMrrAtl ^ tlid 
Jtdmin^indtilti k the •ircahu- dooca of KiialiruL 
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the Hebrews nor Arabs seem to have carried dramatic ideas 
beyond this poiut. Among the Aryans, on the other band, 
as well as among the Chincsej the dramu iippear$ to have 
arisen natarally. At leasts Its in dependent origin in 
Greece and India—both which conn tries also gave birth 
independently to epic poetry, grummarj phOoaophyp and 
logic—can scarcely bo called in question, however probable 
it may be that ao mtcrchange of idcjis took place in later 
times. In factp the Hindu dramap while it has certainly 
much in common with the representations of other 
nations, has quite a distinctive character of its own 
which invests it with great interest. 

At the same time tlio English reader, when told that 
the author of the earliest Hindu drama which has come 
down to us—the Mric-vkakatiM or ' Cliiy-oart'—^probably 
lived in the first or second centuty of the Christian era, 
will be inclined to w^ouder at the analogies it offers to 
our own dramatic compoaitioua of about fifteen centuries 
later. The dexterity with which the plot is arranged, 
the ingenuity wdth which the iucldcntti are connected, 
the skill with which the characters ate delineated aud 
contrasted, the boklness nnd felicity of the dietion are 
scarcely unw'orthy of our own great dramatists. Nor 
does the parallel fail in the management of the stages 
husiness, in minute directions to the actors and various 
scenic artifices. The asides and aports, the exit4 and the 
entrances, the manner, attitude, and gait of the speakers, 
their tones of voice, tears, smiles, and laughter are us 
regularly indicated as in a modern drama. 

A great number of other anekut plays besides *tho 
Clay-cart' are extant, aud many of the must celebrated 
have been printed. To classify these Huidu dram us ac¬ 
cording to European idens, or even to arrange them under 
the general heads of tragedy and comedy, is impossible. 
Indeed, if a calamitous conclusion be necessary^ to conatl- 
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tute A pluy^ ard never tragedies.* lliey 

are rather mixed repre^u tat ions, in which happiness and 
miaeryj good and evi]^ right and wrong, juBtice and in- 
justice are allowed to blend in confusion until the end 
of the drama* In the Jast act harmony is tcatored, tran¬ 
quillity sneeceds to agitation, and the minds of the epee- 
tiators, no longer perplexed by the ascendency of evil, arc 
soothed and purified by the moral lea^on deducible from 
the plot, or led to ocquieace in the inevitable resulrs of 
Adrishta (st:e p, 58). Such dramatic conceptions arc. In 
truth, exactly wliat might be expected to prevail among 
a people vrho look upon no occurrence in human life iie 
really tragic, but regard evil and aufTeriug of all kiiifls 
as simply the unavoidable consequences of acta done by 
each soul, of its own free will, lu former bodies. 

Nevertheless, to invest the subject of dramatic compo¬ 
sition with dignity, a great sage is, as usual (compure 
p. 371), supposed to be its inventor. He is called Bharata, 
and is regarded as the author of a system of music^ as 
well as of an Alaukara-sastm contain ing Sutras or rules. 
His work is constantly quoted as the origmal authority 
for dramatic composition/ On Bliamta's Sutras followed 
various treatiseB w'hicli laid down minute precepts and 
regulations for the construction and conduct of pln}^, and 
subjected dramatic TVrltlng to the most redned and ;LrtificiaI 
rules of poetical and rhetorical style. 

the Dada-Hiped^ Kav^-pralada^ Kdr^fitrda, aii[3 
doTjxij^a^ tnentioRcd at p. 457, othera tm tiAmed trvat of 

drEUQ&tic c^tupc^ltioa if ell ss of anminentt^ (Jfan-Mra) and 

of ^beto1io. For exumple : tho bj Vumiuia ; tbe 


^ A fidb aUtea that tha kiiliag of n bE>m not to h« hlated at. This 
not AlwayB hold good. Xa ana, liowavcTt is killod qq the 
’ Dr. Fitz-ikiwArd HaU bus a BIS. af the work in Book#, of which 
J^, 19^ 20, And j4 were pnutAd at tho cad of LJa I>«ia-rO|ui, Dr^ 
HoymRaii is now «ditmg the wholo work. 
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by BbriiEa; the j-ilan-Awa-Aay* *?uMa, by Kari Knrnft- 
|>iirftlcaj Ebrt Kupfiia*/tlnaftdaj by Apyftyn for Apy^l]^iIkHh^t^l; tho Cattdt^ 
by Jfiyn-dova; and a work cn mmtdt ftingingp and dancing, cfdicd 
tbc by SUrttgad^^vjv thonglit by Wilson to Imro been 

written between the twelfth and tbirbeentb centuriefl. 

Tlie^e treatises classify Sanskrit plays very elaborately 
under various subdivisions; and tho Saliitya-darpana^— 
a fiivourite authority ^—divides them into two great 
classes, viz., r. * principnl dramas/ of which there 

are ten species ; 2. Upa-rfip<]tta, 'miooror inferior dramas/ 
of wbieh eighteen are enumerated. Tho trouble tFikeii 10 
invent titles for every variety of IIiDdri piay, according 
to far more subtle shades of distinctleu than those denoted 
hy our drama, lUslodramDit comedy, farce, and ballet, proves 
that dr^imatie composition has been more elaborately cub 
tivated in India than in European countries. The ten 
species of Rfpaia are as follow :— 

i. like jVu/oA'ff, or 'printzipal play/ &bould oorwsiKt of from five to ton 
act-B Bind f^hoiild Lava a aelabratod ^ory (^ch as tbo biliary 

of Esma) for itft plot (iw/u)> It isLould beroie or godlUce 

cbaractens and good deads; should bo wriltan In an elaborate style, and 
be full of noblo feontimanta. Moreover, It aliotild ^naataiu all tho fire 
" or ^ junctures ' of tji* plut| tho four kincls of aotioa 

tbo Attty-foiir menibens (fln £^)or IJopulkr propartiL^^ and tLo 
tbirtj-sii dJstittoLivo marks Tho hoto pr leadbig character 

should bo of the kind doscribod as Ugh-spirited but 

* Tlio Sibitya-darjMuia m in ten seettons, treatitig of tho Daturo and 
diviaions of poetrj', tbo rprlope powoni of a word, variatlea of stylOi 
omamontH of fitylo end blomishi^ (dhtcAo), I have bom eonKultod tha 
lata 1 >r. Rinaiityuc^s trajuJatiou oX part of It^ ptjblinhed nt Bsaare^C 

® five junctures ore, i. tho or ^opening*; 2 . 

or 'first doi^lopmeot of tbo germ (ova) of tlio plpt*i 3 , the 
^r^Aa or 'a^uol doralopiennit and growlb of the gorm^i 4 . tbo riiicarsAOi 
or ^aomo hiudrunoo to its progross"; g. Lbo nirmAaiya or uj/o-Mtjfi/jfjfi, 

* oonclnalon." 

^ Thoro n^a four kintLi of heew* : i. bigh-spiritod but firm (t/ATrv- 
<fd/fo)j j, fiimi and bsughty (dAlme/d/jofa); j. gay and Hrm (c/Atra- 
foii'ia); 4, firm and tmlil 
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boilig oitlicir ji sagB of Iiigli fitinily (m DorIijjutlUl in. the S’likun- 
talii), or ii Kjiahna), or a demigod uhop tliongh a 

god (liko Kuom^i^AJidm) thinks liimsolf a mon {narabhimHn^ !to« oeto 3^ 
P- 35 ®)- principal sentiment or fEavonr {ram, see p. 457^ note) 

sboultl bo cither the tmtie (^in^lra) or homie (nTra), rind in Iho oon- 
du^iion (Ti»Vr<iAann) the mfLrvdlQiia It dionld be com|>ofied 

like the end of a cow^b tail i\B., m that each of tbo acts 

b gradually mafle ^iharter. If it also contain the foitr 
or ' strlkiiig poinUi/ and tlio Dumber of its acts (an-la) lie ten, it lx 
onlitloii t£> be cnJlcd a An example of tlie ATf^ajta Is tlie 

S^akuntalii, and of the Ma^i^nfifaka is the Dak-i^ayaiia (see p. 508)^ 
a* The PreJiarana fdionld resemble tlio Kapika in tbo niiniber of its acts 
as well fis in other miipecte; hut the plot must bo founded on 
mniicianD or huoiiLn htory^ invcntcHl hy the poet, and havo loxo for its 
prindpal sentiment^ tlie horo or leading ehameter iMjing eitlier n 
Briihman (as in tbo Mfit^-L^hiklatika), or a minister (as in the Malati- 
m^lbava), or a mordiant (as In Ihc Puf^hpa-bbushitn), of the clerteription 
ealird firm and mild {dhira'pradtiiUtijf wjillo tho horoino (miyi’A'd) is some^ 
Lidiofi a woman of good family^ sometiaies a eourto&aiir Or both. 3. The 
JikditOj in one art-, should consist of a raricty of incidenL^^ not progres' 
aivelj doYcloped, the plot being inronted by the poeL It should only 
baYO the opening and concluding juncture (see note 2, p. 470), An 
example Is the IMH-mwihu-kara. 4. The in one acl^ Rhoidd 

liJiVB a well-known! story for its plot, and few remalcs in its Jrami2(i» 
Its hero shonld be some celebmted personage of the ehias 
cudlo^l firm and haughty {vlrod-dhaia}. Its principal sentiments or 
flavours (mm, see p. 457, note) should be the comie {hiwya)f the orotic 
nnd the onimpaoofoTied (Ajcnfia). 5. The SfimarakUrdf in 
four acFta^ in which a great Variety of subjectf^ are mixod togothor 
(sataaroHr^n/e); it dramalbces a weU-kdnwii Rtorj', relating to gods 
and dotnotm^ An example k the ^ebumingof the 

Ocean ' (doseribi!d in BhiLraia’s Sastm I V.). 6 ^ ThvDtma^ in four acts, 

founded on i^otne oclcbmtod story ^ its principal sentiment should be 
the torriblo ; it should limvo sixteen heroes (a god, a A"ak}dia, 

a Ralodiasa^ a i^orpctitp gobUn^ d:c.). Ad example la the Trtpfira^tihft^ 
* conflagrat ion of Tripura * (described In TShnrata'a SEvtra I7+ The 
Ifnl-mpgOf in four actiS, founded on a mixed etory (m^^rt-tyiVfdi), partly 
popular, nnd partly invented ; the h&ro and rival hero 
should be either a mortal or a god. According to some it should, hare 
Six heroes. It derives It^ nmne ftYim tills, that the hero neeka (li^dOifo} 
n divine female, who is as luinttainjible ns a deer 8. Tb^ 

A!i 4 ^^ or UfsfrBhfiAnH'kii, in uno aot„ should have ordinary men (T^r-i^r- 
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for its heroes; its principal scntuniMit Ahould be the pathetic 
{Auru^)p ajiti iLr form {ffiehfi) aliould tmn^gro&i the lijstial 

nilrs. All ejc&mpie the The Vlifitt LC ane 

net, is HJ eftlJcd boosiise it forme a kind of forlotid of rariaii« 

eentimcnts nod k supposed to oontain thirteen Diomhern (an^ffa) or 
peotdmt properties. An example is tho AfalavikiL i o, Tho PreihasanOf 
properly la one actj is jk iiort of fejre reproseotin^ rfiprobato chomcteni 
(mndf/a)^ and tho stoi^ la invented by the poet, the principal Acntiaient 
being tho enmie ; it may bo either pure {iiiddha)^ of whieh tba 

Kandai^keil, 'love-irports,'ia an example; or mbod (saii-fir^a), like 
the Dhurtn-iJarita, " adTenturt^ of & regiie;' or it may ropreftcnL 
charooters tranafonaed (t^^Tifci) by varions disguise}^ 

llic eighteen Upa-rupnkaa need not be so fuUy dei^ribed. 
Their name^ nre — 

I. The Nfifikd^ wbkh is of twoklnda— /^a^iMpurCj und PraHamritkn 
diiForing little from the KdUha and Prakaraya. The Batniiival! is nn 
example of the KatikiL 3 ^ Tlie TrcjfaSs, in five, sovon^ ^Ij^ht, ornine aoti; 
tlio plot ahoubi be fooindod on tho story of a demigod, and tho VidLtahBkii 
or ^ je^iting * should be introduced into nvetj act An exam pile 

ia the YiknmutviUL 3. The CfW-fAt. 4. Tho 8 ai(aAa. 5. Tho N^rpja- 
JWflivj. The /j/j. The S. The 9. The 

Pi^hajifL 10. The Wlmka, 11. The Saiiiiapaht. 17. The ^rUjadita, 
in one act, dedicated ehiedy to tho goddess STri. 13. The ii^aAo. 
f+ Tho 15. The burmallika, id. Tho PrAkarmtL 17. The 

iiairu^ chiefly consisting in tnuric and eingiDg. tB. Tiie 

As I have elsewhere stated (^ee In trod net ion to rraiiB- 
lation of the ^oknntda), it i.^ probable that in India, as 
ill Greece, scenic entertaiumentH took place at roiigionB 
fefitivalB, aod espeeiallj at the Spring festival (Fcr^ajifo- 
tsava, corresponding to tiie present Holi) m the month 
Pbulguna. Kulidasa^s ^akuntala auem^ to have been 
acted* at tlie commencement of the summer season— 
a period eacred to Kilma-deva, the Indian go<l of love. 

e are told that it was enacted before an audience * con- 
siting ebiefly of men of education and discernment/ 
Aa the greater part of every play waa written in Sanskrit, 
which was eertaini)* not the vernacular of the countrv 
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at tlie time wIicd tho dramoa were performed, few spec- 
tfttora could have been prceeut who were not of the 
learned elasaes. This circumstance is in accordance with 
the constitution of Hindu soekt}', whereby the produc* 
tions of literature, as well as the offices of state, were 
reserved for the privileged castes. The following is a 
brief account of the construction of an oidJnary Hindu 
Nn^ka:— 

EvQTy pliij open* witt a pmlQgrie tij flp€dk more 

Dorrectlyp an introductioop dtidgned to praporD tlio way for tbo en- 
trenre of tlao p*rft?fiad. The prologu* commences ^itb a 

benedictioD {wfTiwii) or prayer* (pronoiawcficl bj- a Br^mnn, or if the 
FtagYMnanager bappena to be a lirihtoajjp by the man Eiger In 

which llie poof mvakea tlio favour of hb* faTOnritc deUy In beliiilf of 
tho nodienco. The hieing is geaeraJIy foUowCEi by a dialogue between 
tho tnniiuger and one nr two of the aotors, in which nu jwcouut ia 
of the author of tho dranii^ a complLmoDtaiy tributo h paid to 
Lb<! critical ncumCti of the dpcc^tors, Jmil such a reference ia made to 
past occurrence* or present drcumstnjicoa na tnaj ho necessary for 
the eltiiriciatiari of the plot. At tbo eonclusiou of the prologaei tho 
mauagei'^ by (Sonne abrupt esclamatioiii ndroitly introdoces ono of the 
dnunatio petsona^s*, and the reft] perfonnauoo eomiDenets, Tho play 
being the* openeth i* carried forw-ard In Bconefi and nets ji eadi soene 
being markod by the entmnoo of one character and the ejett of ancith-er. 
The dmm&tis p&rsonao are divided lato three clasf^os — ‘ the inferior 
chareietere who are said to fipcadt Praknt in a monotonoint 

iinaocentod tone (EutuE/fiffoA'^yu) j tbo middling (ffn3tEfAT/anirt) j itod the 
superior (pnbfA-iSfut). Tlieso hitter are to speak Skutakrit with accent 
and oapressiou Tbo commeiioenieiiit of a uow^ aeti Uko 

Uiut of the whole pieecr ^ often marked by an rntrcKfuctoiy' monologoe 
or dudoguc spoken by one or more of the tltixmaiis and called 

VisttkamUia or PraviJfdJia, In this ficeno allusion is made to events 
supposed to have occurred in tho internal of the act^ and the au^enre 
is prepared to take tip tho thread of the storyj which ia then ekilf uhjr 


^ The fact that ucarcely^ a singh> work in Sonskfit Ulomture ts com- 
zncukced without a preyor to soiiiD ^ad, ia^ as Profes,w^r Banerjea hajf 
ronuirkod, a tostimoEiy to the univoiflaJ fleutiment of piety animating 
ibe Iliadu face. 
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«uTio<l an to ttve concluding Koeno. Tbo pieca na it begnn, with 

n pnij-or foi- rmtiOnal pras|fflrttj^ nddnssed to tho fnvouritft <^eityp imt] 
Fpotccii by of the prineiiMkl pot^no^s of tho dnuna. 

Altliough iu the conduct of tlio plot, and tho dciinea- 
tiou of character, Hindu dramatista ahow couaidcrable 
skill, yet in tlie plot itself, or in the atoiy on which it 
18 founded, they rarely evince much fertility of invention. 
The narrative of Riirua’s aclventures and other well-known 
fictions of Ilmdu mythology are constantly re];x:atcd. 
Love, too, according to Hindu notions, is the subject of 
most of their dramas. The hero and heroine are geiierallv 
smitten with attachment for each other at first sight, 
and that, too, in no very interesting manner. By way 
of relief, however, an element of life is introduced in 
the character of the VidSshaM or ‘jester,’ who is the 
constant compatiion of the hero j and in the young 
maidens, who are the confidential friends of tho heroine, 
and soon become possessed of her secret By a curious 
regulation, the jester is always a EnXhraan; yet his 
business is to excite mirth by being ridieuloua in person, 
age, and attire. Strictly he ahoiild be represented as 
grcydiaircd, humpbacked, lame, and ugly. He ia a species 
of buffoon, who is allowed full liberty of speech, being 
liimself a universal butt. Ifig attempts at wit, which are 
rarely very successful, and hia allusions to tho pleasures 
of the table, of which he is a confessed votary, are absurdly 
contrasted with the sententious solemnity of the despairing 
hero, crossed in the prosecution of hia love^nit. On the 
other hand, the slinewdness of tho heroine’s confidantes 
never seem to fail them under the most trying cireiim- 
Btancca; while their sly jokes and innuendoes, their love 
of fnn, their girlish sympathy wit!, the progre-ss of the 
love-affair, their warm affection for their friend, heighten 

the interest of the plot, and contribute to vary its 
motiotooy. 
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^ Let me uow introduce a few remarks on ccrtaiti well- 

kuowii plnySi some of which have been alrcrnly mentioned. 
« And first with regard to the earliest extant Sanskric 
<irama“tbo or * Clay-cart’ 

1 Thifil im.? nttnbut{»d (prohubly out of inoro (ktt€!T7) to a rojal author^ 

j Idn^ vtho bi itaid to litk\^q rolgtied in the ftrcit 0t secnod crniiury 

\ b.c. It^ tiwl Aiitlior bt unknoirEi.^ and hs &xaci dati!! of mirr^ iin- 

I certain. According to Prolei>9or Weber, so much at lea^t waf b« 

t afHnnt^i * that it waa compost at a time in which □uddhivni wjia 

' doiiruihiiig in full vigour.* ^tnOp iiidw<h ^^7 ^ mtliiicd to iuftir fmia 

the fact of its descrihiag a or Buddhist ascetic tu appointofil 

to the bead of the Vilmraji or moimatoriii^t that one hundred years nft^ 
Chriiit i& too early un ojKMh to aJlow for the pcsdbhity of represent log 
Bufidbiam m ooeupybig aoch a paslticn in India. At any retOT tho dabo 
of ihia dratna ought not to be plac&L before tho first cwatufy of oor 
1 The play ia in ten acta, and thoiigh too long and tediona to miit 

European theatrical ideas, has aavorthelcyis condderablo dreiuntlc merit, 
tho plot being ingeniously developed, and the Intorcst vreli sustaineil 
by a mpid suooeaaion of fltimng incidents and pLcturefiqujoly divernili^'d 
itoeties uf evory-dny lifa In fact, its pietujcs oE domestic inanners and 
descriptions of the natural intetccsurae of ordinary men and women, 
followe^i by the usual tmin of social eviis, muhe it mom intercepting 
than other Hanskpit dfamas^ which, as a introdneo too much of 
the impema-tiini-h and abound in ovei'wrought poetl'oU fancies unsultis^l 
to oqddenta] minds. 

t now give au epitoma of this iiiteresting drtiina, omitting 
I the untlerplot, which la not e^ntinl to the imity of the 

piajj tbougli ijjgeniouBly Id ter woven with it,* 


^ Professor Iasscd assigns it to nbout i^O after Chiivh 
^ In coMpg«iag t Kis opitome ffoiu Professor Stonslcr^s edition of tho 
text, 1 am lM>und to state that I Iuito ntado fmo uae of Professor IL II- 
WilfloWfi translation of tbo to which, ns well as to 

Profa^aor 8t€nxlcr*s edltioti, I am under tho groatMt obligationn.^ Pr^ 
fessQr WUson'o tnuudation is exooutod with a spirit nnd jjower which 
could anlv be displayed bv a writer himiiclf gif tod w^ith pejeticaJ and 
dramatic guniuB. J^evortheloss, although I have mado use of many af 
his axpreadontt, I have not olwaya venturod to depaJl so widolj jw ho 
htu* done from the original text in giving my own traufilatkirL 
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The Bret icsQO a ooiirt m front of durti^aiia^ii bouse, 

Hb Blend Maitreja, wlio, altbongb a Br^nmnj acts the part of 
a ftoit of Jovial cooipimion, and diapinya & dLspusitlon of mixed 
ahraivdne^&s and aimplicityp laments^drirn-datia'a fallen fortuneSp 
canned by bb too great I [frailty. Caro-datta replies thus :— 

Think not^ tny friendj I tnoum departed wealth; 

One thing done tonoenta ine, that my giie?iis 
Dc^rt my beggared hotise^ like bees 
That &vnLrm araund the elapbant, when dewa 
Exhsle from lua brcHid fmnt; but quickly leave 
Ilifl dricd>iip templdfi whan they yield no sweets 
Mnilrrrjn. The boos ol ^Iiivns f Those guef^t^ you epenk of are always 
rcoiiy to tftiike a morning meal ofF a a^an^fi property. 

CtiriL It is most trne, but I bestow no thought 
On my lost property; as fate deereea 
Wonltli comot and goes^ but this is torture in mo 
That friendflhipa I thought Bmi hang all relaxad 
And loosep when povorty sticks clofie»t to me. 

From poirrty, ^tis but a step to Hhnm ^—^ 

From idiatne, to losa of manly eelf-respeet ^ 

Then cornea dntdainful scorn, then dark despair 
O'arwLalms lb* mind with melancholy thoughts, 

Tlion reason and Ufit of all eomas min. 

Oh E poverty ts sourea of every ill. 

MtitL Ah well, chcor up t I^et^a have no tnoro of these woebegone 
memoriee- What^a lost c&n't be recovered. 

(^irtK Good I 1 will griei'o no mcrre. Go you, my friond, 
jVnd oUer Ibis oblation^ just prepared, 

Unto tho gods^ and mothora of ua nIL 
Afaif. Not I4 
(Sirtt. And why not, pray I 

Ifaifr whaFs the ubEt when tho goda you have womhippeiJ 

have done nothing for you 1 

t^rru. Friend^ speak not ihu^ for worship ia the duty 
Of every family | the gods am honoured 
By offerings, and gratLiLed by acts 
Of penance and rastmint in thought and worA 
Thorefura delay not to present tho oblation. 

AlaiL I don’t intend to go ; send oomo one elm 
6ir«. quiet thm for a Uule, tiU I have Guiahed 

Sly rdigiDus madltatiDn and prayer. 
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They are ^opposed hare to ratire, and a voice is beard behind 
the scenes— 

Stop [ yaflanta-saDa, stop 3 

The heroine of the play now appears in front of Carn-datta'fi 
house ptiraaed by the king’s worthless hut wealthy hrother-jn-bw, 
called Sfiniisthaualca/ who U an ernbodiment of avetything Ticions 
and mean, in e;cact contraj^t to dum-datta. 

S^trjfjfth. Stop I VRSanta’Seu^ stop ! Why do you run away 1 Don't 
bft alarme*! t I am not goio^ to lull you- My poor heart is on firo 
with loVD* like A pkco of moat plaoed oa a heap of burning ooala 

Va^ Xohl* air, 1 am only a w'oak wotaan; 

Sivtttih. Tliat is Jual why T don't intend mimfering you. 

Faa, Why, thcri^ do you jniToue me t Do you mtk my jewels 1 
N’o^ 1 only seek to gain your afTectioTis. 

At this point the frightened Vasaata-sena discovons that she is 
close to daru-datta’s house. He is not ouly lo^ed by her, but 
greatly respected as a man of honour, and under f 5 PTCT of the 
OTening darkness, now isnppdLSed to ba^^a Bupervetied^ aha slips 
into the courtyard of Ida house by a aide-door, jmd^hidea herself* 
A i:»iDpeLuioii who ia with the king^a brother now counsels him lo 
desist from folio wing her by remarkiiig— 

An elepbAnt m bound by a chmii, 

A hwm is carhed by a bridle and roln ; 

But a woman is only held by her heart— 

Cf you can't hold thntp you had better depart* 

Sarasthauaka, however, forces Ids way Loto dnrn-datta^a bouse, 
and there finding (5flru-datta''i friend anti OdznpEinion, ilaitreya^ 
thus nddressea him — 

Take this message to dam,—Vosanta-setia loves yoUj and has 
taken refuge in your house If you will deliver her upr you almll be 
rewarded by niy everlasting friendship; if not,. I phali rt'airUTi your 
enemy till death. Give this mOssAgOi so that 1 mny hiiar you from 
the neighl.»ouriug terrace; refuse to say emctly what I biTB told yon 
and I will crush jour head aa I n^ould a wood-apple bencaUi a doon 

He then leaves the ^ge. 

^laitr^a nccordiDgly delivers the message. Soon nllerwards 


^ We sKw]| somtiimee speak of him os tho king's brother. 
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the heroine Vosanta-senri venturer into tho pre^pce of darn- 
dnttn, asks pardon for intruding into bin bouse, requests hiia to 
take eharge of a golden casket containing her ornaments an a 
deposit left in trust, and fiolicita bin friend's escort back to her 
ofTD boase, 

I^faitreya is too much alarmed to accompany ber^ so darn-datta 
himself e^rts Vasanta-senH home. 

So far is an epitome of the first act. 

At the commencement of the second act a gambler is inttodnced 
rnnntng away (Vom the keeper of a gaming-house named Mfitbam, 
and another gambler^ to whom the first gambler has lost 
who are both pnrsolng him. 

tfniBjWer, The lUAMter of tha tables and the gamester are at my 
LcjijIk; bow can I cffumpe them I Here ut an c^mpty temple 11 will enter 
it walking bockwmde^ and pretond to bo ita idob 

Mathura. Hoi there! «iop thief! A gambler has lost ten SnvamBs, 
and ifl running off vitlioui paying. Step him* stop him ! 

7nd Ha has run os far as thifi point j but hare tbo track 

is lost 

J/mJA, Ah 1 1 8oe, tbfi focteteps are reTerEed } the rogue baa wolkeil 
backwards into this temple which has no unage in iL 

They enter and make signs to MiCb other on discoTering the 
object of their search, who pretends to be an idol fiiced on n 
pedestal. 

asd Is thia a woodca image* I wonder t 

Math. no, it must be made of atonn, I thinks 
ihcJf^ aPMl Aiffi.) ^vever mindp jdt we down here and play out 

onr game. (TA^-y rffnujiaiwif-pJflyin^^J 

i9t ffanaZifer. acting the itna^f Imt loakin^ *ri'(A dt^^tulty! 

T^stfraiwin^ hit wish itt the ^am^^Atid^y The rattling of dice is 

as tantalising to a penniJesa man as tho sound of dtuma to a dethroned 
monaruh ; Tciily^ It is sv&ii as tha note of a nigbtidgiiio; 

and Ga^iaMtr^ Tho tkiow La mine* tbo throw Is mine 3 
No, no, It is mine* I say. 

1*1 Gtmbirr^ (F^r^ing hi fAMlf anil Jumping og hit pedtttai.) No, 

I 'teQ you it Is mine. 

jspf/ Ganibltr^ Wo'vo caught him ! 

Math. \ es* rascal, you^no caught at hwt; bond oiror the Buviirnaa. 

1 # (voinAfar^ Worthy sir, Fll pay tJiem in gwd time. 
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J/dilft. Hcinil them ovc!* thw Tery I hmi him.) 

i^i GaiiiMer. (Aside ia ^nd GuTTiNar,} I'll piy jou balf if you will 
forgive me the resL 

2wi OoinfjJirr^ AgreotL 

G<indd&t. (Aside to Mat}*.) I*ll giv* you. fiocurity for Imlf if 
you will let ino olt the olhor half. 

Afd//j. Agnue^l* 

Iff GaynMer. TLem good morolDg to you^ itta, I'm oC 

Milth. Hullo I stop tbeio^ where are you going so faBt j hand over 
the money. 

ist GamMer. Soo ho re, my good (dr^ one has tulceu aocurity for 
halb ^d the other hns lot mo off arLoLhor hid!, it clear I hav^ 

ootbing to pay, 

Affdh. Kor no=p my fine follow ; my riELmn in Matbnrat and Vm not 
Huoh a fool ns you tako mo for. Don't iJiipposo I'm going to bo cdioated 
out of my tea iSuvar^ in tbti wny,, Hand thorn OTO^^| you aooumJrvb 

Upon that they set to work boating the nafortuoate gambler^ 
whoso cries for help bring nnatber gamester who happens to be 
passing to hia rescue, A genoml senffio now t&kea ptnoe^ and in 
the midst of the confosion the first gambler esenpoa In his flighE^ 
ho comes to the hone^ of Yesanta-send, nnd finding the door opoQp 
rushes in* Vo^nta-sanri inquires who he is and whab he wmiU. 
He then recites his story^ and makes known to her that bi^ving 
been once in the service of Cnru-datta, and having been discbftrgfMi 
by him on accoant of bis redneed cirnnmstanceSi be bus been 
driven to seek a livelihcKid by gambling. The mention of 
dat la at once seenres Yasiintn-senii's aid, and the pnratiera having 
now tracked their fogitive to the door of her houfse^ she sends 
them ont a jewelled bracelet which satisfies their demnndsj and 
they retire. The gambler e^epresses the deepest gratitnde, hopes 
in return to be of ose to Yosanta-senii at some future tirnSj and 
announces his intention of abandoning hi^ diAreputable mode of 
Ufo and becoming a Buddhist mendicant. 

Tlie third act opens with a scene ittaide Cam-datta^s honsft The 
time ifl supposed to be night. CSru^dattaand Maitreya are absent 
at a concert. A sen^ant is preparing their sleeping-couch and 
commences talking to blmficlf thus;— 

A good mosler who is kind to hia sarvantSp evon though ho be pooci 
is their delight; while a harah fellow who is always finding fault aod 
has nothing but \m money to be proud ofp is a perpetu4iJ L>rment from 
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morning to Eight WcU. well 1 can't ftlter natiuw j on di can't U 
t&pt onl of n iaM cf conip and a ean ooce aMiietod to gamblbg 
can't be induced to loaTo off. My good miwtcf hjut gone to a concert 
I micHt hie return ; m I mny as well take a nap in tho halL 

Meanwhile 6 lrii-datU and Mflitneja oomoback, and the aervant 
dellvera Vacant a-sena^a golden eoaket, efrjr'iDg that it 10 hia turn to 
take chargo of it by night. They now lie dowo.^ 

Mali. Are yon slacpy f 

(SfijTi, Ye*; 

L kel inconstant lileep, with shadowy form 
Viewlcfift and waywaiil, erocp across toy brow 
And weigh mj eyeHda down ; her toft approoeb 
Is like Decay's advance, which etroogar growa^ 

Till it baa maateied all our facuHica, 

And Life is lost in bLink urkcon^ciouanesa. 

The whole houfiebold is soon buried in altmiber, when a thief 
named ^nrvilafca ifl seen to approach. 

Hia Boliloqny^ while he proceeds to accomplish his design of 
breaking into the boose, is ciirions, as BhowiDg that an Tndiaa 
burglar's mode of operation in ancient times differed very little 
from that now in faakion. Moreover, it appears that the whole 
pmctica of housebreaking was carried on by professbnnl artists 
fincording to certain fibred rnles and pritidplefl, which a master ol 
the science, named Yogiu^ya, luid embodied in a kind of 'Thieves' 
Manual" for the better training of hia disciples. It is evident^ 
too, that tho fraternity of thieves, burglars, and rogues tad a 
epecied presiding Deity and Patron in Indiftp much in the same 
way as in ancient Greece and EomOr 

It may be noted also, as still more enriona, that tho puticulor 
burglar hem introduced is represented as a EriLhEnsn, that be is 
made to apeak the kurned Langnage, Sanskrit, and to dUplay 
oeqaaintonco with Sanskrit liteiatnro, wlulo all the subordinate 
chnractera in Indian dramas, including women of ronk, are repre¬ 
sented oa speaking one or other of the provincial dialects called 
Prnklit. Here is part of the hurglor'a BolUoqny :— 

1 advtutce creeping gtofiltkily along the grcuiid^ like a snake wriggling 
eut of its worn out tMn, making a path for my opetatjans by the slieor 
fotcD of my Efcisatillcr craft, and Eirtfully constructing an openmg just 
big enough to admit mj body with esse. 
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Tbifi frlsTid]y night which idl tho 

With ii thick coat of diLrknc^ aeta tlto part 
Of a kkiii toother, ahmudiag me, her Bon, 

Whoso ralour is dieplayod in tiight njHauItfl 
Upon my ncighboiicB, and wha^ only dread 
U to bo poimci^d upon by ro^iil watch tnon. 

Good I I hnv^ tiiada a hole ui the gar^ieQ-wnll, ntid ntn now in the 
miiiat of the pitstoi-s^Lt, Kow for an atUilk oti the fosir walls of the 
house itself. 

Men call this occupation mean, which thrives 
By tnnmphiDg o'er slcapiog enemies. 

ThLi, eay they* is not chimlry but burglaij; 

But hotter far reproach with indepoudenco^ 

Than cringing eemce without hberty: 

And did not Aiwatthaman long ngo 
(yerpower in nlghir^ttack bhi slumbering foof i 

Then follows a little of tho bni^lar^s plain proae:— 

Whoro fihnll 1 make my hreacli t All 1 hera's a r^t-hole—this is the 
very thing wo disciplee of the god Sknnda hail ns this best guide to 
our Dpemtiuns^ and tho beat omen of success. IlorCj th^^n, I must 
begin my exenvatiub^ that'a cloor; but how shnll I proceed! Tlse 
guidon - speared ged has taught four methodni of mciidng n bmncli, 
namclyj—pulling out baked bricks, cutting thmugh unlinked onoB; 
soaking n mud wall with wator^ and boring through one mode of w^ood. 
This wn!l ij oridcntly of baked Lrirk^ m they must be pulled out. 
Now for the shape of the hoK It muet be carved according to some 
ortbedoir pattern—Shall it be like a lotuis-bloasoau Gio sun^ a creocent^ 
a lake, n triangle^ or a jar! I must do it cleverly, so that to-morrow 
morning peopio may look at my handiwork with wonder^ and say to 
each other, * Xone hut a skilled artist oould have done thvi! * The jai^ 
shape looka beat in n wall of baked brCokn. Bo it so; nowj tben^ to 
work I Kcvorence to the goldcn-speared gndt Kirttikoj-n, the giver of 
nil boons 1 llcverenrc to Yogodiiiya^ whoso chief disciple I am, nnd 


* This is an nllurion to Karttikeya or Skando. The God of War 
was the patron of burglars^ probably fnim the fact that cxcaTations, 
mining opemtionst and the making of brcAchos in walls arc often 
resortod to in Eastern warfai*® nfi in the present day. Professor 11. 
iL Wilaon stiitos that modem thieves worship some of the forms of 
Durgii, 
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who wnB so plrat5<!i:^ with htu pupil that ho ^favo mo ft magical pigiDGutr 
which, whEn spreod over my l)ody, pnevcnU nny pohc& oflicer from 
catchiog Bight of mo and any weapons frotti harming my Umba. Ah I 
wbnt a pi ty! 1 liavo forgotten my inm$tiring-iioe. KoTor mind, I 

can uiso my Tlnklimnnical oord--** most fiorvioeablo icoplcmont to all 
BrahmmiHp csp&cklly to men of my profosBion. It fiorros to measure 
a walh or to throw round omamentB which havo to bo drawn from their 
pliu^ or to lift the httdi of a door^ or to bind np ono'e finger when 
bitten by insed;^ or Bnakes. jind now to conimenoo mcasttriEig. 
Gooii! the hob is exactly the right fliEa } only one brick remains I Ah t 
bothonitioTi 1 I am bitten by a suako; I must hind np my tingm* and 
apply the antidote; that's tbo only cure, Now I am all right ngairL 
Lot mo Hrafc poop in. What! a light gleama somewhere! Never mind 1 
the breach being perfect, I must creop in. ReTorence to Kilrttikeja I 
Kow now 1 two m«i asleep ! Are they really asleep, or only shamming! 
If they are fibamining, they won't bear the glimmer of this Imap when 
passed over their faces; they lua fast asleep, I believe| their breathing 
la regular I their eyes are firmly closed, their joint* are all relaxed, 
and their limbs protrude beyond the bod. AVhat have wo herol Here 
are tnbunrs, a lutCf flutoat and books; why, I must have broken into 
tho house of a djiiicmg-mnster; I took it for the miinsion of a man of 
rank. I haci b«>tteT be off. 

Maitreya here calls out in hU aleep— 

jMffcfiter, I am afTaid jaino thief Li Inmking into the hcisso; take ymi 
charge of the golden casket 

SarriL Whflt I does be see me T Shall I hare to kill him ! No^ no^ 
it's all right I he's only dreaming and talkiiig In hht sleep But «ure 
enottgli, be bus hold of a casket of jewok wrapped up in an old bathing- 
dresA, Vciy good t I will r&liere biia of hU harden; hut no, it's a 
Hhame to lake the only thing ihc poor creature i^eeias to pw^ess; so 
Ill bo off without more ada 

MaiL 31 y good friend, if yon kob'( take the ensket^ may you incur 
the corse of disappointing tlie wishca of a cow and of n, BnihmnLn. 

SartriL Tlio wkbca of a eow and a Brahman I These are much tc» 
sacred to be opposed; so lake the casket 1 mui^i 

Accordingly be helps himself to the casket^ und proceeds to 
make good bin escape. 

The noise he makea in going out rauses its iuruntefi^ and they 
discover that the house bus been robbecL CuruMiatta is greatly 
shocked at the loss of Vasauta-sena's casket, wbinh bud been 
deposited with him ia trust. He has only one valuable tlung left 
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—a u&ckloce qt atring of jewek f&rtciiiig part of tlio privito pro¬ 
perty of his wife- This tie Bends by MaitrejEk to VoKanta-senn as 
a SKbrtitute for the casket, 

^rhe foarth act ooinmenDBa with s scene in Vusaatar-seorfa bousa 
The bnrglar ^rvilata is seen to approach, but this time with no 
boi^laHous designs. It appears that he is in love with Vasanta- 
senrrs skve-girl^ and hopes to purchase her freedom by oflfering 
iks a ransom the stolen caahet of jewelSp being of course ignorant 
that he is ofTerlng it to its owner* 

As he oilvances towards the house^ ho tbns seiiloquiaes :— 

I have brought blaine and cenaure on the night, 

I Vo triumphed orer elaiuberj and defied 
Tlio vigiifknee of royal watchmon, nuw 
1 imitate the moon^ who when the nigl^t 
Is ctosLng, quickly pales boncadi the mys 
Qf the ascending sun, and hid^ hlnoselfr 
I tremble, or I run, or stand asidOi 
Or seek deli^i^rtnee by a hundred fikirta, 

If haply from behind wme hntried step 
Appeaiti to track or a pnsaer-bj 
UbsLa hut a glnnco upon mo; ovorj one 
Is %'iewed by me suspiciously, For thas 
A guOty conscience makes a man a coward, 

AHrigbtening him with bts anrighteous deeds. 

On reaching the house^ he sees the object of his affections—lho 
female-fllaTO of Vasanta-sena. He presents her with the coshet, 
and begs her to take it to her miatraea^ and request in return 
freedom from further eervicfe The aerrant-girl, on seeing the 
ensket, recognises the ornaments as belonging to her Tnistnesa, 
She then reproaches her lovsrj who is forced to oonfesa how they 
came into hia posi!t(?aaioii, und to esepbin that they were stolen 
entirely out of love for her. The altencatioti which ensues leoda 
him to make soma very* diaparaging remarkB on the female boe 
geneinllT, Here ia a speciinen of his asporitiesj which are some¬ 
what softened down in the tranaJation 

A woman wiJl for man^^y smile or weep 
Aoooniitig to your will ^ she innke^ a man 
Put trufit in her, but trnRte him net herself. 

Women are as inoomitAnt as the wayea 
Of oecan^ thoLr nifcction is its fugitive 
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An Btrcnk of (tun&tt glow upon a cloud, 

Tlioy cling with oagGr fondoiSM to tho 

Who jioldrt thorn wealth, wliicJi the/ tt^juooza out like anp 

Out of n jtiic/ plant, and then the/ leitve him. 

Therefore are moD thought foolish who confide 
In wotnen and in fortunOj for their windings 
Are Uko Uio coLla of serpent njinph^i ingiciious. 

Well ia it said, you cannot niter natims ^ 

Tlie lotiw grows not on the moontain-bop, 
refuse to hear a horse^a htErdeiij 
Ho who snWK harloy reaps not holds of rice ; 

Ho what you will, n woman will b* woman. 

After other stUl moro caustic naper&iona, the thief ^rvikka 
and hk lover make np their dlflerencefl, and it is agreed between 
them that the only way out of the difficulty is for blin to take the 
casket to Vasanta-sena, as if he were a niefiseuger from Cam-diittaj 
sent to restore her property. This ho does; and Vamnta-sena, 
who, unknown to the bver^ has overheard their oonversationj, 
astonishes Sarvitaka by setting her alave-girl free^ end permittitig 
her to become his wife ; thtis sfi^:irdiiig a practical refutatbn of 
his charge agamst wcmen of selfishness and want of generosity. 

Soon after the departure of the lovers aa attendant annoances 
the arrival of a Brahman from Cam-datta. This tnma oat to be 
Maitreya, who is bononred by an introdnotion into the private 
garden attached to the inner ajjartments of Vasaiita-Beiaa''s Eonsa. 
His passage thrOQgh the courts of the mansion^ no less than seven 
in nnmber, la made an occasion for describing the interior of the 
aplendid residence which n Hindu lady of wealth and fashion might 
be sapposed^ nlbwbg for a Uttle play of the imaginations ^ 
ocenpy. 

The descriptbn affords a striking picture of Indbn Ufa and 
manners, which to this day are not greatly changed. The account 
of the Courtyards will remind those who have seen Pompeii 
some of the houses there, and will Ulnstmte the now nniverBally 
received opinion of the common origin of HindiiR^ Greeks, and 
IbrnanSu Of course tbo object of Maitreya's visit to Vasanta-sena 
Is to oonfess the hm of the casket, and to request her acceptance 
of the string of jewels from Cam-datta oa a compensation. The 
good man in his aimplicitj expects that she will politely decime 
tlie coatly present tendered by Cani*datta as a substitute for her 
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far less vahiable casket of Druameuta; but, to bis surprise nad 
diagu&t, she eagerly aocepta tbe profTered oompeUEatido^ and dia- 
mia&c^ him with a few complimentary^ wortls, intend Lqi:^^ howoverj 
as it afterwards appcfarSp to make the noceptance of Caru-dattn's 
compensation an oxouso for going in person to his honsw^ that she 
may see him once again and restore to him with her own hand 
both the necklace and casket. 

The act opens with a scene In Crira^atta’s garden, A 
heavy thiinderatorm is snpposod to be gatherings when Afaitreya 
enters, ealutes Ofuu-datU, and informs him of the particnlara of 
hiB interview* with Vasanta^san^ The rein now Ixigiiui to descend 
in torrents^ when a servant arrives to onnonnce thati Vasanta^sena 
is waiting ontaide. On hearing ihis, Maitreya says;^ 

What can sbe Lave come for I Oh 1 I know whst e^ho wiintA. 
eonsidor^ the cnakct worth more thun the necklace of jcweLup and so she 
wants to get the balance out of you. 

Then sbo shall go away satIsfiLKi 

Meanwhile some delay occurs in odmittfug V&santa-sem\ which 
ia made an occasion for intredneinga dialogue between her and 
her attendant^ in the course of which they are made to describe 
very poetically the grandeur of the approaching storm, the sndden 
accnmnlation of dense mossas of threatening clouds^ the Increasing 
gloom followed by portentoos darkness, the terrific rolling of 
thunder, the blaze qf blinding lightning, the sudden outbtirst of 
rajn, as if the very elonda themselves were falling, and the elfect 
of all this upon the animal a, some of which, each os the peacocks 
and storks, welcome the strife of dements with their shrillest cries. 
In her descriptions of the scene, Yasantaraenri speaka Sanskrit^ 
which is quite an nnnsoal circamstance, and an evidence of her 
superior ed neat ion—(no good algn, however, according to Eastern 
ideas)—the female characters in Indian dramas being supposed 
to be incapable of speaking anything bat the ordinaiy provinciai 
I^akrit* Vasanta'Semt is nltimntely admitted to the presence of 

^ There Is a smtablene!^ in tb^ bawever, wimn it tem&dibered that 
Pr^n^ words are to what Italian, hi to Latlo^ Hatah con- 

are often RofLenod oE and compound onea are ftlmpUfied. 
Plombo Hoertamly comwt more suicably from female lips than plumbum, 
and Sa^undsla than ^akuntala. 
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Ciiru-datta, and before returning the necklace praetiMa a little 
playfol deception npoii him aa a set-ofT against that tried upon 
herself. She pretends that the string of pearls sent to her by 
Ciim-datto has been accidentolly lost by her; she therefore pro- 
dooM a casket HFliich she b^s him to accept in its place. Ihjs, 
of cooreo, turns out to be the identical casket wWcU the thief Lad 
carried off frem Cnra^datta’s hoaae. In the end, the whole matter 
is explained, and both casket and necklace are giTOQ orer to Cnni- 
dstta, and the storm having now increased in violence, Vasnnta- 
sena, to her great delight, is obliged to accept the shelter of Ins 
roof and is conducted to hia private apartments This bnnga live 
acts of tlio draiB4 ta a close+ 

At the cotamorujement of the aixth act %■ asanta-senn is Hupposed 
to be at Ciicti-dfltla H hoase for a coversJ which is 

to couTcy her away. WTiile the vehicle ia pteparingT CuTti-datta s 
child, a littilB boy, comes into the room with a toy-cart ipode ot 
day. Ue appem-s to be crying, and aa attcadant eiplmna 
hia tcira are caused by certain childish troubles connected with 
bis clay-cart, which baa ceased to please him siaoe his happening 
to me one made of gold belonging to a neighbour's child. Upon 
thiflj Vasanta-senii takes df her Jewelled omameotS;, places them 
in the clay-cart, and tells the child to purdiMO a golden (^rt with 
the valne of the jewels as a present from herself. While this is 
going on, the carriage which is to convey her away ia brought up 
to the door, bat is driven olT again to fetch Botne coahionfl t^ci- 
dentally forgotten by the driver. Meanwhile an empty carrt^e 
belonging to SaniEfchSnata—the worthless brother-in-law of the 

Icing_which b on its way to meet him at an appointed place in 

a certain garden called Puahpa-karandaki^ happens to atop for a 
moment, impeded by some obatrnction in tbs road close to the door 
of dam-datta's bonae, Vasanta-flena having been told that darn- 
datta's carriage is ready (md waiting for her, goee suddenly out 
and jumps by mistake into the carriage of the man who is most 
hatefnl to her, and the very mao who is represented as perseenting 
her by hia attentiona io the first act. The driver of the empty 
vehicle^ <|Oite nnaware of the paseoger be has snddenly received, 
add finding the road dow dear before hi drives on to meet his 
master. Soon aflerwards the empty carriage of <5^d-datta is 
brought to the door, and in coduection with this incident ac im* 
porlant part of the Udderplot of the drama is th en introdneed 
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seventh act continues tins underplot^ whidip although in- 
gonioufily inter woven with the in am action of the dramn^ is not ^ 
an Olden tlv interesting to be worth following out m this epitoraOi 

The eighth act coiumencca with a scene in therashpa-kara^daka 
garden. Our old friend the gambler of the second net, who has 
abjared Lis evil ways anO is now converted into n ^raiuo^a or 
Buddhist mendicant, appe4urs with a wet garment in hk Land. 
Ho begins his solilociEiy with soma vorees, of which tLe folio wing 
k ft slightly amplified translation 

Hear me, je foolishp I implcre— 

Make saiietitj your Only store; 

Be Bfttialied with meagre fore | 

Of greed afttl gluttony beware i 

slnmberi practise lucubrntiorip 
Boanii the deep gong of medltationr 
Bertram your appetites with cealj 
X^t not these thieves your merit steal; 

Bft ever storing it aneWp 
And keep eternity in view. 

Live ever thtifip like me^ atisterelyp 
And be the home of Virtua merely. 

Kill your Lve stLiiises^ murder tbeli 
Women and all imiDomL men. 

Whoever boa bLuh ifacse evihs sevea 
llm oavad Limsclfp and goei to Loa^-en l 
Kcir think by idiaven fneo and head 
To prove jaur appetites ora dead; 

Who shears Jiis hood and not Ma hoajrt 
Is sn ascetic, but in part; 

But he whose heart ie deealy lopped 
Has alafl head and visage cropped 

He then proceeds with Hs soliloquy' thus:— 

My Uttered gimncnt is now properly dyed of n reddhdi-yalJow oolour. 

I will just slip into thie garden belonging to tha Idng^s hrather-indaw. 
Wash nay clolhns in the lakep and then moko off na fast os 1 can. 

(A hhind.) Hollo i ihere I you wretch of a mendicant, stop* stop 

Mmdiciinf. Woe's me 1 here is the king's brother himself coming 
A poor meadicant once offended hiim so now whenever be seea another 
like me, he oliU Lis nose and drags him away like uji ex. Where shall 
I take refuge t Kane but the veiwratfld Buddha can be my protocttir* 
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Saipetliuuaka, the fciiijj'a brother-iQ-IcnT, now enters tlie garieii, 
And lajing bold of the luckless inendicaot, commeRccs beating hidj, 
A companion of Satiisthiiiiakii, however, here interpose, and begs 
that the nseudicaDt may be feleaged. 

SiiniEtJuitiakii then ;— 

I will let him go on one oonditkiii, vii,, tlial bo remove^ all the mud 
Frcpm tbi» pool without disturbing the water, op elee collects nil the clew 
wftter in a heap and then tfapowE the tniid away. 


After some wrangliDg, and a good deal of nonseaflc of this sort, 
spoken by the king's brother, the mendicjint is allowed to make off. 
Kerertbel^ be still hangs about the precinote of the garden. In 
the meantinie the carriage containing Vasanta^na approsehea. 


Saintlh. (to kia rnnpamm), ’tt'bat o’clock is it T That dri^r of 
tame, StLSvamka, was ordered to be hem sharp with the carriage, and 
has not yet nrrivod. I am dying with bimjpsr| it is midHiJoy, and one 
cannot stir a. step on foot; the sun w in nUd-sly, and can no mors be 
Iwked at than an angry ape; the ^and » ns parched oa tJie face of 
Gundharf when her hundred sons were sluin; the hbds seek shelter 
among the branches; men panting with heat hide thcniBelvea from the 
eons raj's as well as they can in the recciisea of their hmisca. Shall I 
pve you a wDg to wUlp away the time! .My voice is In firet-mte ctm. 
ditmn, for I keep it so with aeafmtida. eumm^. orris-root, 

treacle and ginger. 

V,T?! Sthavaroka now enters with the carriage coataining 


SantaiL (timlititiea.) Oh I heio is the carringe at lost. 

On seeing it he is about to jump lato the vehicle, but atarte 
feck m uJarm, declaring that either n thief or a w itcli h inside. 
In the end he recognizes Vasants^sen,^ and in bis delight at having 
aroured the of hia affection, kneels at her feet, in the attitod! 
o a lover. She is at first terrified at the mistake she has made, 
toen m her anger and ecom spnnm him with her foot. Thie dis- 
ifol treatmeBt » enrages the king's brotherrin-law that ho 

resolves to kill her on the spot. He trie, first to indoce his com- 

a proposal. Stopping hia ears, ho says:_ 

TiVhsi I itijj , woman, iuntfcent and young, 

Our city 's oHuuuent t were I to porpotmte 
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A deed so foul, who could tnmsport my soul 
Aei'tjas the j^treniu timt bounds tbo other world 1 

Soifiith. ^"ever fear. Til mftko you & mft to oerry you across. 

To tlii^ bis companion replies, quoting with u little alteration 
from Mann: 

The boaven tmd all ten quartenE of the skyp 
Tha mooDi th& ligbt-croii^ng mUt the winiL^ 

This earth, the spirits oF the deod^ tho god 
i Of JiL^tioe^ and the inner soul 

’W^itnosiE tnan'e adionSj be thoj good or bnd. 

SajiiJiih. Conceal her under a clothe then, and kdl her under a iwer. 

His usaociato remiiiiLing hrtii in his indignant refosal bo huYK 
any hutid in the erimej Saipfithanaka next trios first by bribea mid 
then by threats to force the drirer Stlidvaraka to do the deed 
for him. 

^ SivutiK Stbuvaraha, my good Fellow, I will give you golden bmcdebi j 

I wiU placo you on a golden seat; you ehah eat uJI the dainties from 
my table; j-ou shall be chief of all my servaotss only do oa 1 hid yoin 
What are your comnianda T 
Kill Yasanta-senE^ 

.Sihae. Nay;^ air ^ forgive her, sir; her rejming hither waa my fault j 
^ 1 brought her here in the narriago by mistake. . 

Sai^uith. l>o aa 1 commond you* Am I not your master J 
Sfhdu. You are niaater oF my body, but not of my moraIity+ Pardon 
aiTj I dam not commit such a mnuh 
Saffuih. Why I What are you afraid of 1 
Sihitv. Of futuritj. 
iSdei^A Futurity T Wlio ia ho 1 
Siha^r The certain leeuo of our good and eril deeds. 

JSar^h, Then you wou^t murder her t bs&tin^ Aun.) 

BeaL me or kill me, 1 will not couuiLit such a nrinicu 

Samsthilnoka^s cotnpanion now interferes and says 

Sthavaraka says well, he now a elavo 
le poor and lowly in oondition, but 
llop^ for reward Lertalter, Jiot sa those 


^ See page 
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Who pftspcr in tbeir wiiJtod actions here, 

D^-tnietion widt^ them in anatbor jjphen?. 

Unequal fortnno nlntoa jon here the loni, 

And him the ebvis* hut there % nuiy he inveitod. 
lie to 11 iorJ iiuil }0u to slave ceiivprled. 

VSTiflt a pair of cowjmifi I One of thetn is armid of inj Ltfitioe^ 
iind the other of Fatnritj, Well* I'm a kw^ii hrother-ln^aw, nml Feur 
tio one- Ikt off out of my way, you son of a slave. 

Tiio sUve SthnVBrafca then retrenta. The king*s brotlierp by 
pretending that the proponal bo kill YasAnta-senrt was only a jotcp 
and by putUiig on a show of great nlfection lor Iter, rids himself 
next of hiB compaiiionp who would otherwise have defended her. 
He then atnuigles Vnsanta-seniL Soon jffberwards hh oompanion 
and the driver of the carriage, unable to repre^ their fears for her 
safety, returo and find her Apparently dead. The king's brotbeis 
in-law horrides them by confessing that ho has murdered her. 
After much angn' altercation they leave him, Ha then covers up 
the body with some leaves, and resolves to go before a judge 
and aocuBe Caru-datta of having murdered Yasanta-sena for the 
sake of her costly ornaments. Meanwhile the Buddhist mendi¬ 
cant, having washed hia gnrmeutSp rettirnH into the garden and 
hnds the body under a heap of leaves. He sprinkles water on the 
face, and Vasantn-senil revives. He is delighted to have the power 
of making some return to his benefontreBs, who formerly delivered 
him from the rapacity of the gaming-hoDse keeper. He tkerefom 
does all he can to restore anlmatiou, and having at last sucoeeded, 
places her in a neighbouring convent to recover. 

The ninth act opens with a scene in a court of justice^ The 
jndge belbro taking his seat soliloquizes thus;— 

How difficult our tfljtlr | to searcli the heart, 

To df t false dbarges, and elicit truth 1 
A judgv must be well read in bookii of law, 

Weil skilled in tiucking crime, able to speak 
With eloquence, net easily mode angry. 

Holding the scales impartially between 
Friends, Jdndred and opponents; a protoctor 
Of weak and feeble men^ a punisher 
Of knaves ; not cov^etoufi, having a heart 
Intent on truth and justice^ uot pronouneing 
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JuJgmtnt in any csiso until the faets 

Atd duly weighed, fthioJtUdg the condemnafl 

From the king^B wrath p find levicg clemenej, 

Sumsthfinnka, the king a brother, mw enters in a sntaptuoiLB 
dress and makes hia accnsatlnn agaiiiBt durn-dattn of haTin^ 
murdered Vn-Saola-sena, It is proTed that Vasauta-sena was last 
Been at Caru-tlatta’s houae. It is also disoofrered that soma portions 
of her hair and the markB of her feet remain in the Pushpa-karan- 
dakft garden^ which leads to the conclusion that her body nmy have 
been carried off by beasts of {Suru-datta h therefore &ym- 

roonedp and as be enters the court says to himself;— 

The eourUhoDsa looks tmpaaing; It k like 

A Ban whose waters am the adrecatoB 

Deep in sagndotls Lheught^ wbasa waves are inassenger^, 

In eoestant moveiiient hurrying to and frop 
Whose fi4Ui and Kcreamiug birds ttre vi\^ informent, 

'WTiwo tterpfintfl are attomies'-clerks, whose banka 
Are worn by constant course of legal aetiom 

'Ihe king^fi brother now repeats hU accuaatioiip but the judge 
IS ^not inclined to believe in the guilt of daru datta. who indeed 
makes bis innocence clear to the whole courts TJnhi^pilj^^ how¬ 
ever, just at this moment his friend Maitrejaj whOjbj daruHiattas 
request, if icekiug for Vasnnla-seniii that he may restore to her the 
jewels she had placed in his little son^s clay-cart, hears on ins road 
of the aocuBation brought against hiB friendp horriea into the court 
of justice^ and is flo enraged with the kings brother for accusing 
hb friend that he strikes him, and in the struggle which ensues lets 
fall Vasanta-senn a j owels. It U admitted that these ornaments are 
being brought from d[irii-datta"a houses and thb U thought to be 
conclusive evidence of hU guUtp As a Bmhman he cannot legally 
bo put to death; ^ but the king is a tyranb, and although the jud^ 
recommends banishment as the proper puniahment noder the cir- 
cutnstanccSj the king pronouucoa his sentence thns;^ 

Lot Vaauitft^ua'H oreaincutfii bo himg round CSru-dattak neck | l«t 
him bo led by the beat of dnims to the routhern ceuieteryi buariug his 
own atakop and there let him be pot to death, 

1 Sfanii is very prediso about this; but here is a proof that the law« 
of Miinu warn rather theoratical than ever strictly followed. 
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The tenth act introduces the road lending to the place of execu¬ 
tion. darn^dattn enters beniing the etake,^ and attended by t^?ro 
da^dfiloa or low ouCoastes^ who are sent to act na ejcecutionem 

One of the executioners calls onfe:— 

Out of the way 1 out of the way! Make room for ^'iinj-dntta. 
C'rowmHl with n garland of oleander flowerSf and attended by exeeu- 
liouortiT ho npproiichoA his ond like a lamp which has little oil left. 
Now then, halt I beat the ilrtim ! Hark ye, good people all I stop and 
listen to tlio prcelamation of the sentence. ^ Tins is Oilni datta^ son 
of Sognm-dattn, who strangled Vasanta-sena in the Fushpa-kaniudeika- 
garden for the tiake of her ornaiuente^ nnd was caught with the stolen 
property in liis possession ; we have orders to put him to de^th, that 
others may be deterred from committing a crinie which both worlds 
forbid bo bo perpetrated.^ 

Cdru. Alas I alas I 

Even my friendn and intimate compeers 

1*033 coldly by, their faces turned aside 

Or hidden in their veatmeutsj thtis it is 

That in pimperity^ our enemies 

Appear like frienda, hut in adversity 

Those we tlioiight friends behave like vgiy foe& 

The proclamation is repeated at mteryiils on the road to the 
place of execnfcioD^ and some delay is thns occa3ionc^(i Meanwhile 
an sheeting scene takes placo. 'CarU'datta^s little son is bronght 
by Maitreya to bid his father farowell, and the exectiti-oner 
permits him to approach. The boy can only say, 'Father! 
Father! ^ 

Ourn-dattfl embroces him and gays ;— 

Wliat shall I give mj mm as a memento 1 
This aacrod cord is aU 1 qxm bestow ^ 

It IS an omjLmant of Br^maiu^ hotter 
Than pearls or gold—the infitrnmont by which 
Worship is paid to gods and nneestorfi. 

This take, my son, and wear it for mj jsako- 

The child then addressing the exeentioner says 

Vile ootcaste, where are you leading mj father! 

* The whole scene is very curious, and suggestive of a ccmiparison 
with the Roman method of execntioiLi 
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tfjrwL Crowned with ft giirland^ hearing on my GhouJder 
Tho fatal &tilce, nfid deep witliin my h^rt, 

Hiding tny grief^ I hoj^ten to my gra'fe 
Like victim te the plnro of iuicTifico. 

/Zwcw. Call ue not nnfeeiLfttiSE All wicked meTif and ell who haiTD 
the goodj are the only eotfinstcfl. 

Bo*/. If yon ftre not entcflatea^ then why do you kill my f&tber t 

.Ereew: 'I'is the king's older; we are not to blome^ 

Boy. Kill mo instead^ imd kt my father go. 

Exeat. Itfither for eueh a j^pooeh lire longs my boy. 

dant^ (bar^intlf iWo Itars and miAmfifti? child). 

Tlita isi true wealth—a chiidV de^^ed love— 

A wealth which rich and poor enjoy alike—^ 

A bftltn to flootbe an agitated hefirt, 

Better than cooling sandal or fjelra. 

The child ii of conroa removed, hut onother delay m caused by 
Stliavarnka, who dro7« Yafiftnta-sena to the garden^ and who, as 
CD]^kant of the renl fnets, had bean shut up by his gnUty master, 
the king'a brother-in-law. Sthlvarakftp on henring the noiao of the 
procession cm it& way to the place of eiecttticm, contrirea to escape 
from hia prison^ and rnshing towards the ex.eculionersj, proclaiiiie 
Cam-datta'a innooencap and his maBber^s goUt Unhappily, how¬ 
ever, jnsfc at this jnnqture hie master appears on the soena, and 
declares that hia servant Sttavaridca, havdng been imprisoned for 
thieving, is unworthy of credit, and has made np this Dccttsation 
ont of spite and desire for roveuge* Notwithstnndiiigp therefore, 
the servaiit's reprated assevenitiona, hta statements are disbelieved, 
nnd his efforts to Gave Cam-datta prove ineffifCtnai The proces¬ 
sion and crowd HOW move on to the cemeteryj and Caru-datta a 
condition seems altogether hopeleas, when jn^ ac he is led to the 
stake, and the esecationert are abont to perform their ofiSce, the 
Buddhist mendicimt h seen forcing his way fchrongh the crowd, 

I end Log a woman, who cnes out," Hold ! hold 1 I am the tiiiBerable 
oreature for whose sake yon are putting him to death. This, to 
the astonishment of every one, proves to be lasanta-fieDa herself^ 
resnscitated and restored to health, thiwngh the mEtrumentaUty 
of the mendicanh The execationem immediately releaM Cani- 
dfltta, aud aa the kings brother-in-hiw in ntter oonfnsion and 
terror ia observed to be making off, they attempt to seme kLin. 
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He appears likely to be torn to pieces by tke inniriated crowd ; 
but Uere Carq-dntta givea a crowning evidence of the generosity 
of hie cbniracter by protecting the Tillain wJio bad come to Teftst 
hie eyes on the dying agonies of his victiin. He is aetaalJyi at 
( 5 am-datta"a interice|£ion^ permitted to taake bia e^capa Tbe 
play ends in the elevation of dim-datin to rank and honour, in 
the happineaa of both hero and lieroine^ and in the promotion 
of tbe mandicnnt to the headship of all the VihUraaor UiiddhLst 
monasteries. 

[ pass on to the greatest of all Indian dmmatistB, 
Kdlidtl^a. He is represented by seme native authorities 
(though on insufficient grounds) to have lived in the time 
of a celebrated king, Vikmiunditya, wboae reign forms the 
starting-point of the Hiudu era called Sai^iml, l>egiuniiig 
fifty-seven yeai^ ac. This king had his capital in Ujja- 
yini (Oiijein); be was a great pmtron of litemturej. and 
KLalidasa is described as one of the nine illustrious men 
eaEied the nine jewels of hi^ court. It is, however, more 
probable, that Kfdidasa lived and composed his works 
about the corumencement of the third century/ His well- 
k«o\™ lioema have already bceii noticed at pp. 452-454/ 
He only wrote three plaj^ — the the Vik- 

ramormitj and the 3 IuIamhlffmmitnL Of these, the 
Hiiktiutala, in seven acts^ is by far the most celebrated 

1 PrefeswT places Knlidii^a iiboat the y^nr 350 nit^r Cliriflt, 

l>r. Bhiiu D^ji 4 ii^igna him to thi? reign of a YDcmmaditya in the 
ydzrth c*'ntury. probably lived at Hjjayml, as he deflcribeu 

it with miiGh feeling la the Blegha^uto, and to thU circiuiQ^tanoe 
may probably h© tmoed hk auppcn^ coimeetiQD with tba gnat Yikm- 
miditya, 

’ thenOt he k ^id to hav© written a |ioem called the S(fu- 

tviEtycr or S^tu-homlhs^ demrnbing the iHiilding of Bataa'd bridge, and 
written for Pravmm-senn, kiog of Ka^mlr* A work on calle^l 

the ^rnU-bodha, k ako altrihated to Mm. This Iasi may be by 
another Kilidika, Na doubt many works were aacHbed to the greatest 
Indian poet, ns to ike greater ImUan phibsophar, Siankniafik^yfi, 
wMck tbej neither of thein wrole. 
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and popular. I have eudeavoured in uiy tmusUtiou 
of this beautiful drama (eixtli editioJij published, by 
W. H. Alku & Co.) ‘ to give some idea of the merita of a 
work whicli drew unqualified praise from such a poet as 
Goaihe in the following words {Mr. K B. Eastmek's 
translation);— 

WquM^ tliDti tlii^ yCiUiig yc&r'E blofisomo imd the fmiU of its d^crline, 
Aj»d alJ by wliich tbo eoilI is cTumned, eumpturc^ f-ea^ted^ fed t 
Wqdd?<t thou tho earth and hsaren lieell in ono sole tiiune combine t 
I nnmo theo, O Sahoonteilii t and ftll at oneo is said. 

I merely extract from iiij o%^^ transktion of tbe 
iSahintald two pasEages^ The following is the hero 
Dusbyaiitak description of a peculiar senejitiou %o wbicb 
he confesses biraself subjeetp and to w I rich perhaps tbe 
minds of sensitive personsp even in Western countries^ are 
not altogether strangers (Act V., TransktioUp p. I2i }:— 

Not Boldoin Lei our bnppy hoiarR of eawt 

When thought fitiU, tho eight of sotoe lair form, 

Or inonmfol fall of muBic bte&thmg loir, 


^ An erory Orientalist knows, fib W, Jonen wrw tho £rst to tnine- 
lato the ^okuntjih'l, but he had only noces? ts> tlto Bengiit (lh*ngiih) 
reccnEion. Two other reconsioisB rxistt one in the north-wc#t (com- 
znonly called the iJeraiiiigari) and one in tho Sonth of India, The Inst 
IS the shortest, and tho Bengal vendon b the longcfft. Tho l>eTikJiii~ 
j^rt rtcensionT tmnslatod bj mO into Englisht ^ generally coctsidorod 
the ptir«6t. Nevertheless Dr. R Pischel in a learned dbsertation 
maintains that the palm belongs to the Eengall, and it tnnrt bo 
admitted that in some cases the Bengiii roreion eontnina nindiiiga 
which appear more likely to represent the original PmfiSfiSiir Ijbht- 
[ingk's edition of tho Devnnagarl recension b well knowm My 
editioD of tho sninc rocensioD, with literal tranfllations of the dlfhctilt 
passages and mtical notes (publmhed by Stephen Aufitin of tlertford), 
is now out of prints Dr. C, Eurkhard has published o new' e^ljtion 
of this recension with a cuvefnl vocabulary. A g^iod oi.ljt£oii of the 
Bengal recension was prepared in Calcnttn by Pandit Prem Chundrr 
Torkabogivli, and brought out in i36e under the stiperintendence of 
ProfesMr H B. Cowell. 
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Will stir Btrwigo fftnciefs tlirilling * *11 th« *Oiil 
WUli a IDjHterinuu Biidne^is and n sonso 
Of VttgTio j«t earaoet longings Catt it \k 
That the dim momory of ftventa bug past, 

Or fnendihipa formed in other states of beings 
Flits like a puling Fibudow o’er ih& spirit t 

Ucre is a sp^cimcu of the poetical simileH wliich occuir 
coDstatitly througliout the drama (Act Translatioa^ 
p. 129):*— 

The loftiest trees bend buzDbLy to the gTound 
Beneath the teeming tuirden of tboir fruit; 

High in the vernal sky the pregnant elouda 
Suspend their stately oouree, and^ hanging low^ 

Scatter their sparkling troDLSures oW the earth : 

And such la true benoTolence; the good 
Are never rendered airogiint by riches. 

The two other dramas composed by Kalidasa nre the 
Fiii-rtmonwfb ‘Urvaiii won by valour/ and the Jfd/o- 
tnitJ^nvRiitrat ‘story of Malavika and AgnimUra/ the first 
of which is unctjuallod. in poetical beauty by any other 
Indian drama except the Sakuntalii. The 
is in only five acts, and its subject is easily told : *— 

llmtsi, a ziyiQph of heaven—tho hDroine of tbs piece—is carried 
off by n demon, nnd is rescued by the hero, king PiirUravaJS whi\ 
of course, fnlla in love wltli her. The asiial Impo^linieiitet arise, caOBed 
by the inconvenient fact UiRt the Mug lifta a tvjfo already ; but in the 
end the nymph h perwitted by tho god Indm to marry the mortal 
hero. Subsequently, in canscquoncc of a ourse^ Urvaal becomoFi inata- 


^ ThiK von® occurs also in Bhartfi-hari IT. 62. iJo was the author 
of 300 moml, politiod^ and erotb vcisee called NUt ^, 

and 

* yarinuA editions of this play have been published; one by 
another by tnyscLL By far tho best edition i* by Dr. ikdlcnscii. 
Professor H. IL Wilson's spirited ven=?o trani^latioD h well known. 
A prose tnmslatiou was tnAdo by Frofewor R. B. Cowell and puldudifld 
in 1351. 
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morpl]wd into a plantsh and Purumvas gjo^ mfuL Bho is aftcrrraidii 
rc^iTod to her proper form, through the effieaey of a magiml gioin^ 
{ind her husband recoTcrs his nMison. They aro h&ppily rcui^ited, 
bui it Lfl d<»Teed that when UrvDirH son is seen hj his f&ther PnrarAVibS 
she is to be reoaUefl to hea'pen. Thiti induoofl her to cxmoeal the birth 
of her son Ayni, and to intmst htm for wraie joerv to tiio raue of a 
female AccidentaJly father and son meet, anil PtTrafti pit*- 

pares to leave her husband; but Indm compfLasioniLtoly revokes the 
decree, and the njnnph is permitted to romniD on earth os the hero's 
Bocond wifa 

As to the ^fdlaviMgnhnitra, wbieli h ^lao rutLer a 
short play in five aeta, the e?:eellent Germao tFaiiHlatiou 
of it hy ProfesiiQr Weber of Berlin * published in 1856^ 
and the schokrUke editba published in 1S69 by Shauknr 
P. Pandit of the Dekhnn Cfdlege,^ have sot iit rest tie 
vexed question of its authenticity, by enabliog the studeDt 
to compare it with KilidSsas acknowledged writings* 
So many analogies of thought, style^ and diction in the 
jMalavikagnimitnt have been thus brought to light, that 
few can now hiivc any doubt abont the authorship of the 
extant d tarn a. Acaordiiig to the statement in lU own 
prologue, it Is evidently the veritable production of the 
author of the ^akuutahl and Vikramorva^L Nevertheless, 
its inferiority to the two Tnasterpieecs of Kalidasa-—not¬ 
withstanding con aide rable poetical and dramatic merit, 
and great beauty and simplicity of style—must ad¬ 

mitted on all hands. Perhaps this may he accounted for 
by supposing the Malavikagnimitfa to have been Kati- 
da^’a's first theatrical composition* Or possibly the scenes 
in which the drama tic action is laid, afforded tho poet 
no opportunity (as in the other two play%s) of displaying 
his marvel Jons pow'crs of describing the beauties of nature 
and the liabits of animals in rural and sylvan retreats. 


^ A previoua editiua vns pobliahed at Bonn in 1840 
TuUWrif. 
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Its bcro, king Agnimitrft, ia certeinly £i more ortlinary 
a ad strictly liuamti cliaractcr tkan the semi-mytliical 
DusliyantA aud Pururavos, and the Bame may ba said 
of its heroine .MulavikS, as compared with Sakuntala and 
UrrasT; but the plots of the three plays reRembla each 
other in dcjwsnding for their interest on the suceesaful 
prosecution of lovc-iutrigues nnder very similar difficulties 
and impediments. 

In lie MSliivikagnimitm,! iting Agniiuitm (soa of rn-flipanut™, 
fwinder of tbo :?Bn.ga dynasty oF Mnjpidlift tings) falls in love witb a 
tflrl named MSlavitii—belonging to tbe tmn of his qnoen Dbiulnl’ii 
atlendantK—from nisridentally seeing her iwrtmit. As usual, the Vida- 
b cmploved ns » go-between, anti undertakes to procure the king 
« «gbt of the ^iml. It bappens that llm priadH queen, DLinijl, 
hnsoiiucil M.ilAvika to be instnicted in music, si ng^g, and dancing. 
Iteuee In tins second act a sort of concert (Sow-sfi/«), or trbl of skill, b 
rnnnged, at wbidi aialnviki oxceutoR a vorj' diflicult part in a pfirticnl^ 
nitislcal lime—called IbeJ/ae/^sya-foya—with wopdorfol hriliiancy. This, 
of course, captivates the king, ond LleHlro>'» bis peace of mind. In spite 
of tbe oppewitioa of hb ti*'o queens, DbarLin and trnfntl, and nutwitb- 
sunding other Lindmaeos, he contriTes to carry on an intnguo with 
M^avikiL Not that he attompto to matry her by unlawful means, not 
even against tho wishes of hb other wives. Polygamy b, of coniwa, 
hnld to be legitimato in the bousehdd of Onentol Rajas, flnj d i fli culty 
oomtbts in eoncilbtiug bis two quectA Tliis, however, he eontrives in 
tlie end to acoomplLih, and thair assent to his union with iliUaviku U 
at last obtainwl. In the conrM of the plot a P(intr<uU»l or Ruddhirt 
female mendicant is iatroduced, which b reganled by Professor Wc^r 
oa an argument for the uniiquity of the dminn. In tho prokgua Bhasa 
and Saujnilk are mentioned os two pods, piredecessoin of Kalidasa. 

1 here give an example of u wise wntimeQt from th« 
]>relu<le. The at age-manager, addrca^itig tbe audience, 
says:— 

All that b old b not on that nemnit 
Worthy O'! probe, nor b a no'velty 
By reason of its newness to be cenEurod. 

I 1 have oonsulted Pmfiueot' U. H. Wilson’s epitome of the play in 
the appendix to bis Hindu Theatre. 
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Tbo wise dMjle not wliat ia good or bod, 

Till thisj liiiTD tei>t43d merit for tt^ioBelye^ 

A fooliAb nmn tra$tA to ftnotber^s judgment, 

I come JJow to a more moJerti Indian dramatist named 
Jihairahhfiti and snrnam^d 'wbose voice k 

eloquence/ Ilia reputation is only second to tbat of 
Kalidasa. In the prelude to two of his plays he is ile- 
acribed as the son of a BnXhmau uamed Nllakatitha (his 
mother being Jatukar^l)^ who was one of the deaeendanta 
of Kniyapa^ UvLug in a city called Pailma-pnra, anti a 
follower of the Black Yajur-veda. llo is said to have 
been born some where in the district Eerar, and to have 
jlouriahed at the court of Yafovarman, who reigned at 
Kmionj (Kfiiija-kubja) about A.D* 720/ Like Kfilid^a, 
he only ’wrote three plays. These are colled the 
ifiddhai^a^ JlaJm^t^ra-eariia^ and Ifllara-rdriiu-i^ant^^ 
ijf these three the JTillati-madhavap in ten acts, is per¬ 
haps the best kuow^n to English Sauskrit scholars. Tlie 
style is^more lahonretl and artificial than that of Kiilidasa'e 
plays, and some of the tiietres adopted in the versification 
arc of that complex kind which Inter Hindu poets delight 
to employ for the exhibition of theb' akill/ In the pre¬ 
lude the poet is guilty of the ha<l taste of praising bis 
own composition. Ita plot, hovrever, is more iuterestiag 
than that of Kalidasa’s plays j its action is dramatic, and 
its pictures of domestic Hfo and manners arc most valoabic, 
notwithstfinding too free an jntrodnotion of the preter¬ 
natural element;, from which, as wc have seen, the 


* According to Professor Ijisseii be lived fliboat the year 71 Koaoiijl, 
now in r tirilea in antificitj ne^ft to AyodbyiL It is AitiuibMi in 

the Nortb-wi ;!$4 on fclie K«Uiuuli, r bnincb of tbfl Ganges, la tbe nlMtHct 
of FuLETuckiibad^ 

(Marita is sometiiDes written ianiro- 

® Colebrooke capccinlly inentioiw tba DnnJaka lactre^ for aa nceguiit 
of which SCO page 155 of ibis voiiuao. 
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cbakatikii ia exceptionally free. The story of the Mtdatl- 
XftttilKtva has been well epitomized by ColebrookeJ 1 
give here bat a bare outline :— | 

T«ro ininistcw qF two noighboiirirtif tings tnw jigiwsl tagetbar * « 

privatelv Ihnt their chfltlwn, MMbiiTa and MSlatt, in tlua tim* ’ 
marry eiwli other. ITiibappily for tSio Mcomplishnient of their project, 
one of the kin^ rerjoites the fatlier of Mabitl to mntti a mntc-h between 
Hie doughter and an ugly old courtfaTonrilo named Ifandane. The 
JninMter, fearing to offend the mctiftrch, consents to sacrifice his tlaughter. : 

iloonwhile Miidbavft is eont lo finisb his studios tinder nn old Duddhiat 
priestess named Kamsiidiihl, wb.> had been Miibitt’a nnm, and who j 

eontrircs that she and Sladhnra shall meet and fall in Icve, tlwogb ; 

they do not at that lime rnnko known their iniitnal attncliment Soon u 

afterwnrdK llio king prepares toeoforco themBninge of Malati with his r 
faT«urito ifandeiin. The nowa, when hwught to Malati, makes her 
dcKpcratfe Another meeting takes place in Kamnndakl's ganlen be¬ 
tween her and her loror Miidhavn, who is followed to the givrden by a 
friend, Mnknnwida. During their interview a great tutnult and terrific 
sereatns ere heaTih A tiger has escaped fmtn an iron cage and FjjreiMi* 
destruetion everywhere. Madeyantikii, sister of Namloaa, happens to 
Im pasring end is attacked by the tiger. Midhava and Maiarnnda both , 
nish lo the rescue, Tbo latter kills the animal n»d thiis kbv&i M™1>- 
vantikii, who is then bmnght in a lialf-fainting state into the gaidntL 
bn recovering she iiaturolly falls in loro with her preserver Makamnds. 

The two couplits are thus brought together, and Miilnti afliavices herself , 
iheve end then to kiridhnva. At this vsvy moment a messenger arrives 
to summon JJadayantikfi, Nandana'a sister, to he present at ifandana's 
marriage with klatnti, and another messenger summons Milstt heiailf 
to the king's palace, ifadhava is mad with grief, and in dispair makai 
the extraordhawy resolution of purehasing the aid of evil detnons by 
going to the eemeteiy and offering them Jiving flesh, cut off from his 
own body, sa food. The cometeiy happens to bo near the temple of tbs 
awful goddess C’imuhdii (a form of Durga), presided over by a surecfess 
named Kapala-kuniiala and her prewptor, a torriblo nceroman^r, 
Aglioru-ghanta. They have doterminud on offering some beautiful 
maiden aa a human victim to the gpddess. With this object they carry 
off Miilatii hcFote her departure, while asleep on a terrace, and bi iugiDg U 

her to the temple are abont to kill her at Oimugija's slirine, when her p 

criee attract the attention of MSdhava, who is nt that moment in the 


‘ See Professor E. 11. Cowell’s edition of his Essays '’■*h ^ P 
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ofToring Mb Hctsh to tbe demons Me riuLos forwaini, on- 
CQuntoni^ tbfi sorcerer AgLora-ghu^tAt imd aCter a. temiic hKnd-to-}taDd 
fight kills kini ojid rescues who ie thus restorcHi to httr 

There-ioaiiitlerof the story^^ occupying the five ccucluding u t-edieusly 
protr&ck’d end scnrcoly i^orth following out. Tho pt^pniatioiiB for 
umningo to Nendima go on^ Eknd th& old priestesa KumaoEiAkli 
who favours the uniou of Millstl with her lover MadhuvOr contrivos 
that, by the king's order^ the bridal dreea shiUl be put bjo at the very 
te Jiiplo where her own mmietratious me oonduct^ii Tliere she peisuRdos 
Mokamnda to sol^tiUtto himself for tUo bride. Ho puts on the briUid 
dress, is taken lo procos&iou to the house of Nondauo, nnd gove through 
the form of Udng marnod to hiuL Nandsnii, dLrgustod with the 
xnBscuUiu> Appeomneo of his supposed bride, leav-^ hliikjiriLnda in the 
inner npartments, thus onnbliug him to effect m iuturview with Ken- 
daua% $ister Moduyontiki—the object of his own A^dectiens. MeknHUida 
ttsen njnkes himself known, nnd persuades besr to run away with him to 
the phice where Malatl iind Midlisva hn-^'o eonceiJed tlicuiselvcs. Their 
flight is discovei^l; the king’s guards ore sent m purHuit* n gr&at fight 
follows, but Mskaninds nssistod by Modbavn defeats his opponeuliL 
The bravery and handeomo appearance of the two youths aTert the king's 
aiigert and tboy are aUciwed to join tbeb- friends iinpunishiML In the 
midst of the confusiosi^ however, Mdlatl hiks been camtKl off by the 
sorceit^ Knpdia-kuudfdia in revenge for the dentb of her preceptor 
Agbora-glmnta. Mutlhava is again in despair at this seDOnd obstacle 
to his union, but on old pxipU of the prlestesft Kiunaudaki, named 
Sauddminl, who has nequired mtraordinary magical powors by her 
penances, opportunely appears on tho aoene, delivers Malstt from the 
sorceress, and briu^alKi^ut the happy ma'majgeQf Molati with Midhava 
and of Aladayantikil with Makamnda. 

Tii^ fullowiiig dftscriptioii of first in tor vie 

with MalatT is from the first act — 

One ilay by cunoaity impK!!ll 4 .>d 
1 sought the temple of the god of lovo. 

There I roved to and fro^ glondag around, 

IHU weary with my TiTtodcring I fitocxl 
to a pool that lav&d a \ tiktil tree 


^ i^mo expnessionB in my votsion have bean Buggeated by I fofessor 
IL H. Wdson^ but I have end«LTour&d to moke my own doacr to the 
oHgiiml. 
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INTSUN WlStKJM. 


In tho court-yjinl and pr^cincU of thQ t^mpla 
Tli«> treo'a s"Woct blosAotnfl wooed a awarm of beca 
Ta cull tHelr nectar j and in idknoaH^ 

To wliile aa^ay tho time, I laid me down 
And gathered round me all the fatten Sowers 
To weave a garlnud, w'hen tliora issued forth 
From 111 * interior fane a lovely maid. 

Stately her gait^ yet gmceful as the banner 
Waved by vietorious Love o'er jjiwtmte men ; 

Her garb with fitting ornaments embellished 
Ftespoho a yonthM prinoefiat her ntten Janta 
Moved proudly as becamo their noble rank j 
She seemed * treasury of all the gracei^ 

Or Beauty's store bouaet whore colleclod shotko 
A bright nssemblagc of nil fairest things 
To frame a prfect form ; or rather wm she 
Tlje very guanlian gckldcss of lovoV ahtine; 

Or did tlie great Creator mould her charms 
From same of Nstuns’s lovelirat inaterinls— 

The iuooDt the lotua-atalkT nnd sweetest nectar! 

1 bohod and in an ini^tant both my ejfsit 
Seemed bathed with rapture and my inmost soul 
Wfts drawn towards her kinrs^tinglyp 
like iron by the irok>loving msguet. 

The Other t^vo pluya of Bhavn-bhriti, called Mahti-vlra* 
cni'iUt [tnd Utlara'riima-^antaf fotm together a drumatic 
version of the story of the secx)iid Eama or Rfiraa-candraf 
ns narrated in Viilmlki's Eaioay a^a and Krilkklsa's Raghu- 
vau!^ 

The Mahd-vl}-a-6arit<i^^ in aevea acts (often quoted in 
the Sahit)’a-darpa^a under the title Ffra-caWfa), dnimft- 
ti; 5 es the history of Kama, the great hero 
aa told in the first &ix Books of the Bamayauat but with 
some Yariaticus, 


1 Mr. John PIckfonir one of my former Boden Scholmn* some tiino 
Professor at ho* made a tnuwintion of tbifl play from the 

Cftkutta edition of tfi57, and Profesaor H. IL Wilson has given an 
epitome oE it in the appendix to his llindri Theatre^ 
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Tbo ftiathcir Lnformp tib id the prologuo that his object in comp^jain^ 
tho play wasi * to dolinento the aontimcnt {rasa) of berosi?™ rice eote, 
p. 457) Etfl exhibited in noble chiUTictcr^' Tbc 

sentinicnt is also said to be depli^Hdf ami the atyle of the ectioD ia called 
BhaT^iii,^ The first five aeia carry the j^tory to the coinmcncoment of 
the conflict between Rutna and liava^ia and between hk army ihiid the 
Rakshn^ejq; but no fighting is allowed to toicu plticd on the and no 
one is killed bed ore the spectators Indra find hie attendant spirits are 
supposed to dow' the seeno from tho air, and they describe its progtesa 
to the audience; as, for example, the cuttinj^ oil of heads the 

slaughter of tho deiuons tho victory of ftitmu atid HMWvery of 
Tlie Boventh und last act rcprisacntis the aerial voyage of Itilma, 
tjakshiijjma^ Sita, Vibhishaiia, and their companiops in the oelcAtial csir 
Pualipuka (once the property of Havana} from Lan^ka back to AyodiiyiL 
As they move through the air, they desciy some of the soenes of theb 
previouA advontiirosp and many poetical dericriptioDB are here introduced. 
The car at one time pasaas over the Baodata forftsti and ovun approaches 
the sun. At length it desccnJri at xVyodbya, JUma and Laksfimn^ 
arc re-uuked to Bharat^ and ^atrughns tho four brothers once 
mnre ombrnca otich others Itdimi is tbon ooniiMrtitod king by Vaaishitha 
and Ylfivumitm. 

The [/ltara-mi}ia-C^arilai la seveti acts, coatinnes tkc 
aarnitive and tbs events described lu the 

seventh Bnok or Uttara kanda of the Rilmilyana (ace 
PP- 33 7 '339)' ^ gi'"® ® epitome : *— 

Rdmo, when duly crowned at Ayodhyaj seem rd likely to enter upon 
a lifo of ejniot enjoyment with hJa wife. But this would not liavo 
satbdied the Hindu ooncoption of the impossibility of finding nwt iu 
this world {tompam p, 412)^ oor hattnoniied with tho idea uf tho 


^ The word. BhuratT may perhaps niEsfttt jumply "language,’ But wo 
may note hero that the SahifcyB'darpiiua cmimetatci four kiudi of style 
ol dmnintic ucticn vil^ 1 - the ^dvacioufl and graceful | 

2. tbo iSclfro/i or SmftMfu alwonding in doseriptiona of bruvo deedB and 
oharactcrij^ by the inarvelloua | j. the Jrahhai^ aupemat und and ter¬ 
rible; 4. the Bharari^ in which the vocal action ia mostly in Sanskrit. 

^ l^e whole of ihis play k translated in Professor kL H. WJlian^ri 
JJindCi Theatre. 

i have roiugulted tho ttev. K. Bunorjoa^a article iu tho ‘ rmlian 
Antiquary’ for iLay 1S71- 
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pnttem mnn Ramn, bom to .snfTi’riog nud 5«lf-def^laL We ete firwt 
infonnod that tho faraily-prit-fil Vaisl«?btVin+ Slaving to leave tlie eapitad 
For a time to Bfwist at a Fuenico, attora a few wofds of pniiing advioe 
to Eflma, tliTia: * Remenilier that a Iting^a renl g 3 ory eofisleta iti hia 
pcopTo'a wolfarg*/ Hitmn roplics ; ‘I am ready to give tip ovary llilag, 
bnppine.s.s love, pity—even Slta herwilf—if tiCfedftiJ for mj iubjetth* 
In apootdaiice with tbie promwe ho employe aei ernksiuy (nomod 
Biirmnkha) to ajj^rtain the popiLhLr opinion oe to hbf own treatmrait 
of bis Anbjertr^r is n^ftoiiLfhed to hear from Bunnukba that they 
approve a]I hie conduct but ono thing, Tfaoj find fault with luiu for 
having takon bark hh wife nftef her long rvEldente m a ftrengai^s 
bouse (pmifl-iTrtVfa-twefl). In abort, Ite Li told that they still go^p and 
talk soajadal about her and llUvatm. Tbu eerupulously correct and over- 
eoDsitive Rama, though convinced of hia wife's fidelity after bor sub- 
mi^ion to the fiery ordenJ (p. J58), and though she ta now likely to 
become n moiherp feels himj^lf quito unable to allow the slightest eaujBo 
of otTeuce to continue among the citi^ns. Torn by eontendmg feelings^ 
be steals away from hia wife^ while asleep, and directs l^akshma^a to 
Bccinde lior somewhere In the woods. Tins is the find act irittirvaJ 
of twelve yeara elnpses before the second eet, during which time Sita 
h protected by divine agcncioiL In thU intorVEi]^ too, her twin sons, 
Ku.-^ imd T^va, are Lorn and entruBtoii to the care of YiUmlki^ the 
author of tlie Bumayntm, wlio Gclucatea theta in libs hemiitage. This 
leads to the Introdtirtion at the be^nning of the secend net of Vatmlki'a 
sUnia {drawn from him by hl» Mjba dr sorrow on beholding a bird, one 
of a pttir, killed by a hnnter), quoted from the Ramiiyanti ( 1 . ll 1 
where it is said to be the first f^uka ever invented. An incident now 
occurs which leads Rilma bo revisit the Da^dnka forest, the scene of his 
former exile. The child of a BmlirEiELa dies suddenly and iinaocnnat- 
ably. Has body is hud at Ramans door* Kvjdeotly eomo national ftin is 
the cause of such a calamity, and an aifrinl informa him that an 
awful crime is being perpotratwl; For a STudni* nanied S'ambQka, is 
piaotising religious austerities instead of ecmfming himself to ids proper 
province uf waiting on the twu^bom (ALanu L gijL Katim iuatautly 
starts for the forest^ disoovera l^ambuka in the sacrilegious act^ and 
strikes off IiLb head. But death by Rotna'a hand confers immortality 
en the S'odra, who appears aa a celestial spirit, iind thanks Rama for 
the glatj and felicity thus obtiilnoiL Befoins rotaming to A^odhyih 
Rama is induced to viait the hcrtniUige of Agnstya in tbe woods- S^ltd 
now reappears on the scene. She is herselF invlBlbla to Ilitna+ but 
able to thrill him with emotions by Llt touch. Rama's distraction 
iis de^^ibed with great reeling, * What d[>e* this menni* ho K*ys 
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' beavanly Imlm seams poured ieto mv heart; ft well-known toecH 
changes my insensihHity to life. Is it Sltfi, or nm 1 lirejuning t This 
Itsids on to the Isat act of the dmonu In the end, husband uiid wife 
are re-united, hut not without euperafttuml ageiieies being again eta* 
ployid, and not until PHthivT, the Earth, whc^ it npirton, bad taken 
ehnrgo of Sits, restoPM her to the world 'Valmihi then biroduc^ 
Kuki and LftTU to Rama, who rowgniaji! in them his two eon#, Happi- 
noea is once mofo restored to the whole famllY, and the play closes. 

Wo may note as reiuarkable that nt the beginning of the fourth act 
a dialogue takes place between two young pupils of Vilmlki, who are 
delighted bccauM some guesta, having visited the honaitago, afford 
hopes of a feart at wbhdi flesh meat ia to censUtuto one of the dlshi'S. 
Manuks rule (V. 41; sea p. S50 of this volume) U cited, whervby a 
Matlhit-parha or offering of honoy to a guest i# directed to be noeoin- 
panied with a dish of tieaf or veil; for on these oaswons housohnldcrs 
may kill calves, hulls, and goata (cn/jaifarim flioAoIiAar/r t« «iah^at!t cm 


As a specimen of the poetry of the play, 1 here give 
Kilma's description of his love for liis wife (inmslated by 
Professor H, H. Witaon):—' 


iier presence is ambrosia to my sight s 


Her ffoniact fragrant sandal; her fond arms; 
Twined round my iwck, bib a far riohar clasp 
Thim costliest gems, and in my house she reigua 
The gufitdian godde*i of my feta# and fortune. 
Oh : 1 could never beer again to lose her. 


Two Other well-known plays, the JJa/rwiWf and the 
Mudm-rakshosa {both translated by Professor H, H. 

Wilson), onght to he mentioned. 

The or ' jewel- necklace,’ la a, short play m 

four acta, attributed (like the iirid-ihakajika. see p. 475) 
to a royal author, king Hctrsho'^va. 


t this is 
Nai*hadha c 
n Umdil-Biv 
ftppenti 

mea in thus vtaj. Prgfeaecw 



r. Profewor It B- Cowell is inclined to assign tbo 
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INDlAJf WISDOM* 


Thotts h notliing of tho AupmAturai nhcmi tUk rImiDa. ll may lie 
calJod a comody in vrhich ihti cbaTnctcrB aro all mortal m^a and woidph^ 
and tho incidonts quito (le>nieflti& Tho play is «jfinec:tfld with what 
to ha^^c Iwon a lamlllsir Tit, th% loves and iatrigneA of u 
certain king Uflti^am^ and V^fam'daifU, a prJncoiia of UjjayiaL This 
t alo ifl told in tho Katbci-aarit-isiigiiiii. The king is 111 ore called Udayana 
(acts tho account in Wilscra'a Emys, Br, liost's edition, L 191), and is 
said to havo carnod off YasnTn-datta, who b there the daugiitor of 
maliju^cna, while in tlio Ratniivall she b dnughtoT of Pradyota, and is not 
Mid to bo a princess of UjjaymL The samo story (along with tho Htories 
of i?akunCn)[i and ITrvaii) in alluded to towanls ilio end of the jus^ond act 
of the ^M&Ilatl-inailhaTn, and oocoitdiog to Professor Wilsoii is referred 
to by Kalida2>n in the ^fcghc-diltiL vrh en be speaks of tho Utiai/amvkidhd 
ns frequently recited in UjjayinI (verse 3 2). Dr. Pitz Edward Hall han 
shown in his Preface to Snbandhii's Vfl^aca^daitd that this nimance has 
scarcely any feature in common with the BatnavcJl st^ry except th« 
name of its beroLno, Tho plot of the ttatniivalE rcseinblcrs in iU loiro- 
intrigues that of the VUcramorvaal^ MalaTikKgniinitr% A:c.p and Ln like 
matLOcr presicntit ua witli a valuahln picture of ILuidH manners in 
medieval timra. Tho poet seems to have had no scniplo in Ijorrowdng 
ideas and eipresstonit from K^iddsa. Tho hero of tho piece is gonerall}" 
spoken of as ■ the King/ or else ns king of Yntsa—a countiy 

or people w-hose capital was Kau^lmbftL He liowover,, called. 
l/da^ana al the en<l of tho drat iict, and before the piny commences 
ho is supposed to ba already mttrned to Vassea-duUd. flin minister's 
oainu is I or i^gtnuihard^a^a^ hl^ Tidttshaka or jovial 

cotnpanion h called Vasanta^Uy aftd his gcnentl litimaffrai. 

The first scono intnoducos a <ninOus description of the sports and 
prnetical jokes practi^d at the Spring fcstiTiTil (now called HoU), 
wbcti plays wore generally acted, and still continue to be |M^r^o^^ed 
in some parts of India, (etheivlso called J?nf?klcvj/t, from 

her jewel-ncek1ace)| a princess of Lon-ka (Coylon)^ is accidentally 
brought to the king"* court, falls in love with tiim, and paint* his 
picture. Tho king La, of course, equally struck with her* Hi^ qqecu^s 
jealousy is excited by the discovery of the picture. She even suecCeiht 


Nagiitmnda to a poet named l/havaittf mentioned in the Kavya-pmkjj^ 
while bo conjectures that the author of the KiEdaifibori, may 

have wiitttm tho Rainut^tilt^ which wquld place the date of this play (as 
shown hy Br. hit^^Edward Hall) in the seventh century of our ent. 
t^no natire cemmontator on the Kavya-pmki^ as^rts that Dh<hxiJba 
wrote tho Maiitdmli. 







THK DRAMAS, 


so; 


In imprigciniitg nud jmttlng fetter* flB her ImIi iwiJ nmrt 

thnn the etdinary impedlmeiit'^ tHteatoa to stop the progreta of tha 
bvfrnffntp. All difficHlUas, howeTor, are evontimlly reiimvod, and the 
piny ends, an ufttinl, bj tho king's eoneiliatUig his first wife and gaming 

n second. , 

1 give otio spccitufin of a wntiinent uttered by the hem on lieanng 

of Iho death of a brove enemy. He mys t Mritijur api tan>ja M^hyo 
tfosi/a ripavitii purmfiA-karaip tiariiByeMft; that U, 

How glorious i* the death of that brave mau 
Whoso very cnemisa applaud his prowess! 

Thi UtidHi^rukshasu, or ‘ signet-riug RdfcshaAu, is 
ViMkha-ditUa, nud is a. political dramn m aevtsu Acts, 
attributed to the twelfth century. 

This ploy is notoworthy aa intrododng the welMaiown (?andm-gupln, 

king of ’^ho was happily »nj«tu«d by Bir W. Jon« to 

be identical with the Saudrakottue deembed by MesaathenM lo 
asthamest iioworM Royi immediatoly suM«.Ung Alosandor s death, 
and wlLoae da to (about J15 D-d.) »rvw as the only definito storting* 
pcint in Hindu ehronology. Another ookbmted ckirtwtor is hi» 
omftY minister Ciiiakyu, the Indian J/uorAi«»W.\ end writer on NiU 
or ^ rules of government aiul Flity/ and tho reputed author of 
ions moml and political precepts remmonly eurrent m ladia. Ue^ 
represoated as having slain king TJanda and assi^ tand^gupto 
to the throne, The prineipnJ fleeign oi the pUy is ^ d^be u 
this wily Brahman (also eallod Vishnu-^pta) effects a ^ 

omdluition between a person oJiined Rikahasa, the minuuer 0 e 
murdered Kuada. and the persons on whoso behalf bo was kiU^h 
At tho beginning of Art YU. there is s curtous ^ne m which a 
CondoU oroxecutioner lends a criminal to tbo place of e«niU™ 
The latter Ikwis a stoke {Juia) on his ^oulder. 
and is^lowed by hie wife and ebild. The exocuUoner ™lls -mt- 

' If this title is a impound similar to Krimmnr' 

™« and AM(,iidnn-ifaA-unfnfni». where them is 

it might be tmashitod. ' Bikshasa known by the ^ 

may 1^'bly be one in which the torms are invert^. Bonm 
it LT^infra, ‘Rehshasn and the signotnng. In tho 
Ci^akya-a emissary Siddbirtba enters, bearing a le^r marked «th 
th^ signet-ring of the minister Bilmhasa («im7ifB misftiMn»yn invdrn- 
la^liilo lekha^)- 
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So8 

W4j^ make way, good ptsople l let ei’&iy ono wlio irialifu to 
pr«!ierve hit ILfOi bis propcsrtyj or his fimijlj:p avoid tiruisgt^jf^o^ 
agiiiiiHt the king bs bo wouJel poison/ (Cf. Act X,) 

With regard to the intereatiiig Hindu-Buddhist drama 
called Nd{/dnanda or "joy of the snake*world/ I must 
refer those who wish for an account of its contents to 
Professor CowelFa Preface prefixed to Mr. Boyd a recent 
translation (see note^ p. 505). 

Some other well - known plays have been before 
noticed :— 

TJiufi, for example^ the etudont will find mentioned nt p. ^^>7 the 
Ilanuman^nf}(ak(i, n AfaJtfj^Tt^aira in fourteen actajl the 

n in ten acts, by HfJja-deMara (edited by PiLodit 

GoviDdn Eteva Silstri of Beziat^ in tbo/ya(fr>?!na-ra^Aatu la 

Seven ncta (fKlitet! by tb© Biimo in i& 63 ); tbo A^aryAfl'i'i^Aar^l/ and 
the nt p. 393^ note 3. Tho a comic uad 

satiriciil piece in two nets. Is dsaciibed in the appendix to ProfeisoT 
Wikon'p Hintlu Theatre^ 

Before, however, taking leave of the Hiudu Theatre 
I ongbt to note a curious allegorical and phiJoaopbicol 
play by Ivrisb^a-nilSra, who ia suppraed to have lived in 
the twelfth century of our era. The play is called 
bodha caW7*i?<7aya^ Vrise of the moon of (true) iu- 
telligence or knowledge/ and its iiramaiu persome 
remind one of some of our old Moralities — acted in 
England about the time of Henry VIII,—in w^hich the 
Virtues and \ ices were introduced ag persons foe the 
purpse of incnlcating moral and religious truth. 

Tlius in on oM Eaglisb Morfility cnJled Em-r^nmn ajme cf the pei^ 
^EuBc^ioQB JJcAtk, livery-iimiip Folio wsLip, Kindred^ 

Good-deeds, Knowledge, Conres&ion, Ikauty, f^trengib^ iXiwretiQii, In 


^ I poHscfix an old and vnloablo MB. of thU play, which I hope 
may one dny used in editing it. Tbe edition puUisbefl in CaJeutt* 
hf Mabiraja KiUl-krUbvi^ Bfchgdur, in 1840, was not from tbe p^ireot 
reeenKioiL It waa iithogt^phiHi at BomWy about ten ymm aga 
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Ifyeht-ieomtf —Conteiflplfltioii, Imagiafttisa, Free-will In Lwty 

Goad Counflcl, Knowlodgei Satan, Hypocrity, Fcll(iw3dii|., 
Abomitmble Liring, God’s Merctfol Premwe., Similwly in tW Hindu 
MonUity Prabodhn - iandrodayti we linTe FaiUi, VoUtion, t)pinion, 
Imogintttwn, Oontemplntion, Dovolion, Quietud*. rriendslnp. &c.| 
on one sid#; Error, Self-conceit, Hypocrisy, Lcte, Posion, Angw. 
ATOriw, on the other. The two sets of ehowcters are. oE mum®, 
opposed to each other, tho object of the play being to *W haw the 
foiancr become Tictorians over the latter, the Biiddhiate and other 
heretical sect* being reprwentod as adherents of the Icaing ride. 


V. The Purdfias. 

I must now advert briefly to tbe eighteen PuranEi^ 
They constitute an ipjportiiut depactmcht of Sauskrit 
literatura in their conneetlon with tbe later pbnses of 
Brahmanism, os exhibited in the doctrines of emana¬ 
tion, incarnation, and triple manifestation (in'-fljwKt, see 
pp. 331-324), and are, in real fact, the proper Veda of 
popular Hinduism, haring been designed to convey the 
exoteric doctrinee of tbe Veda to tbe lower castes and 
10 women. On this account, indeed, they are soraetinies 
called n fifth Veda (see note 3, p. 3?0- T'heir name 
/»«r«na aignifiee ‘old traditional story,’ and the eighteen 
ancient narratives to which thU name is appli ^ are 
said to have been compiled by tbe ancient sage ydw 
(nJso called Krisbpa-dvaiitayana and Badatfiyana), the 
arranger of the Vediia and Mahii-bharata (p. 37 
note 3), and the supposed founder of the Vedanra philo¬ 
sophy (p. lOT, note 2). They ore composed chiefly m the 
simple Sloka metre (with occasional passages in prostO, 
and are. like the Maha-blmrara, very encyclopcdicAl m 
their range of subjects. They must not, however, 
confounded with the ItihascLS which ora properly the 
hbtories of heroic men, not godSt though t cac men were 
afterward.^ deified. Tlic Puri'miw F^F^ly the history 
of the gods themselves, interwoven with every variety o 
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legendary trtuUtion on other subjeefa. Viewing them as 
a whole, the theology they teach is anj^thing but simple, 
eson^^tent, or uniform. While norainally tritheistic—lo suit 
the three deTclopments of Ilinduiam explained at p. 324— 
the religion of the Puragas is practically iiolytheislic 
and yet essentially pntheUtiG Underlying their whole 
teaching may be discerned the one grand doctrine which 
is generally found at the root of Hindu theology, Avhether 
Vedic or Puifaiic—pure imeorapromising pantheism. But 
iiitcr^voven with the radically pantheistic aud \edantic 
texture of these compositions, tinged aa it is with other 
pliilosophical ideas (esiiecially the Saukliyan doctrine of 
Prakriti), and diversified as it is with endless fanciful 
mythologies, theogonies, cosmogonies, and mylhical genea¬ 
logies, we have a whole body of teaddng on nearly every 
subject of knowledge* The Purfinas pretend to give the 
history of the whole uniyerse from the most remote ages, 
and claim to be the Luspired revealera of sdentlfic as well 
as theological truth. They dogmatize on physical science, 
ireograpby, the form of the earth (see ji, 420), astronomy, 
ehronologj'; and even in the case of one or two Purnnus, 
anatomy, medicine, graturoar, aud the use of military 
weapoiik All this cycle of very questionable omniscience 
if) conveyed in the form of Icadiug ditdogues (counectiug 
numerous subordinate dialogues), in some of which a well- 
kuown and supposed divinely inspired sage, like Piini^a, 
is the princiiial speaker, and answers the inquiries put to 
him bv his disciples; ivhile in others, Loma-harshaga (or 
Roma-liarshaga), the pupil of Vyasa, is the luirrator, being 
called Siita, that is, ‘ Bartl ’ or ‘ Encomiaiit,’ as one of nii 
ortler of men to whom the reciting of the Itihasas and 
Punigas was especially intrusted.' 


* A Suta, was properly the charioteer ef a king, iwnJ wan the sen of 

ft K^atrifA by a II bi bti£iidui&£ wiui to prodedm tb« heroic 
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Strictly, iiowever, every is supposed to treat of 

ouly five topics;—i. The ercatioji of tlic uiiiverBo (s«r(;o); 
2. Its destruction and reH:rcation The 

genealogy of gods end |5atriarcliB (itawAa); 4. The reigns 
and |ierioda of the Manus (niaav-antctm); 5. The history 
of the solar and lunar races of kings (yc(ii^fffHiLian’(a).' 


jwrtioM of ttwi king unJ hi* Ruft^stom, ns h« drors l»ia chariot to Uittle, 
or on state oecasioiie, Hu had thcrofore to know liv heart the epiu 
poems and ancient tsvlhid^ in which tho deeds of heroes wum celobmt«l, 
and ho had man to do with Pecititig portions of tlio iraha-bhiinitB imd 
UMsm than with the Pnisiijait In MaJridih. 1 . 1016 it U aaid iliat 
gftiui or Ugm-irfivna (son, of the Suta lotua-haraliDijn) had li'n.rnt to 
recito a portion of tho ILihii-bharsU from his lather, ficnemlly it ia 
deehiMsi tliat Loma-liarshara learn I to rtswto it from Vidstuaparapn, a 
|ni|pil ot Vyrisa. 

1 Certainly the reeounting of royal genealogies U an importwit part 
ot tbo I'nrf^ns. It consists, however, of a diy ehronkle of names, 
^milar chronicles were prohiiihly written hy the early Greek hifltoiians, 
called (Thne. L ii); bnt these doToloped into real hutoiie^ 

which tho ladian never did. It was the duty of liards to commit their 
masters’ genealogies to tnemory, and recite them at weddings orjrreat 
fcaticals, and this is done by Bbiita in to this day. In Rimayara 
L lix. ig,, however, it is the family-priest Vasishtlia who, hefora the 
. marriiige of tho sonrf of Da-iaratlia with the dangh tors of Jaoaki, remtM 
the genealogy o( tho solar line of kings reigning at Aytxlhia. iis 
diy gtsncfliogy of n taoe of kings is aometimes esdlcd ,4Hanl£« t ifereral 
Hmikr caUlognea of the lunar race (Soma-vairia or Aik-TOEfi-ah who 
Brat reigned ot rratiakthana, anil afterwjirds at lla-rtiBa-pm^ art-found 
in tho Maha-biiamta (h« especially one in ptoso, with occnaionri f^ka* 
called XwM cnnjia-dfoAa intorepeised, JIah.i-hh* J, 3 7 SO'- esso 

Useen gives valuable Ikta irt tho end of val i of hk 1 nd. Alt It must 
be noted that both the mlar and fwFior racoe have oolktoral hms or 
branches; A principal branch of the «-frir cf the kmp of 

imaS or IV/ehrt, commenting with the bad king Amu, who pcrcihed 
fur hie wickedness (Manu VII. aO- J/tfAt (who gave lus 

4uime to tho city), and his son was JestiSa (so esll®| “f ^ 
of the race’) j the g«at and go™! Janal«s lcarte<l in Bndim^.c^ ^r^ 
being, it appears, a descendant of this first Jan a o « ■ 

to which the Paijdavoa belonged, had two pncmpal branches, that of 
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On tLis account the oldeat native lexicographer Amara- 
ainha (aee p. i6i), whose date was placed by Professor 
H. II. Wileou at the end of the first century b.c., gives 
the word Panta-laJi&ha^, * charactoriaed by five subjects,' 
as a synonym of Pursiiiii. No doubt some hind of PuraiDas 
must have existed before his time, as we find the word 
meutioned in the Gribya-sutrns of A^veliiyana (see p. 195 
of tills volume), and in Mann (sec p. 207, note 1, and 
]». 249 of this volume). Tiie fact that very few of the 
Piiraiias now extant, answer to the title Pauca-laksliotia, 
and that the abstract given in the JLitsya-pura^a of the 
contents of all the others, does not always agree with the 
extant ivorks, either in the subjects described, or number 
of verses enumerated,’ proves that, like the Kumaya^a 
and Maha-bharata, they were preceded by more ancient 
worka In all probability there were J/( 7 fd or original 
Puranas, as there once existed also a Mrda Hamayai^a and 
3 f( 7 /a MtJiu-bhamta. Indeed, in the Bhiigavata-putapa 
XU, vii. 7, six MS;lcirmi}di\Ui}} or original oollections are 
specialty declared to have been taught by Vyiiso to six 
sagos, his pupils; and these six coUectioas may have 
formed the bases of the present works, which, as we shall 
presently see, arc arranged in three groups of six. At 
any rate, it appears certain that the Puraiias had au an¬ 
cient jgronndwork, which may have been in some cases 


thu FMinras (commencing with yiitla, uud compHsing imJer it Atyumi 
Kdrianijfa and AVi'tih^), and that of tho kings of Atoffiidha. Tho 
YadavaH hnd niso a oollsterul lias of kings of KdH or VHmifOM. For 
tho iu}lar and lunar gonoalogics sco pp. 344 and 375 of this rolumo. 

’ Thus the oaght to eonsist of a lovelation of future 

events hy Unditau, but eoatams soarcoTy any ptopbeeiea. This work 
is tnthi>r a manuAl of religious observances; and tho commonoeiDent, 
which treats of creation, is little else than 0 transcript of Idiutn. We 
may notei, however, that S’an'kam A<!it7n often <]uotea the extant 
Vishnu .purii^a. 
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reduced by omissions or curtflllmcnta, before serving oa 
tt basis for the later auperetructures. This grouiidwork 
become more or less overlaid from time to time by accre- 
tions and incrustations ; the epic poems, and especially the 
Maha-bhSrato. couatituting the principal sources dnnvii 
upon for each suceesaive augmentation of the original 
Tvorlv* Nevcrfcbelesa, it must always be borne in mind 
that the mythology of the Punitras is more developed than 
that of the Jfaha-blmrata, in which (as properly an ItilUisa, 
and therefore only concerned with kings aud heroic men) 
Vishnu and ^ive ate often little more than great heroeSp 
and are not yet regarded as rival gods. In medieval 
times, when the present Pukujivs were compiled, the rivalry 
between the worshippers of V'ishnu and oiva was in full 
forte—the fervour of their worship having been atimu- 
lated by the Brahmans as an aid to the espnlsion of 
Buddhism—and the PuriLpas themselves were the expres¬ 
sion and exponent of this phase of Hinduism. Ilonca 
the great antiquity ascribed to the present works y tie 
IlindnSp altbough it may have had the effect of mvesting 
them with a more sacred character than they could other¬ 
wise have acquired, is not supported by eitlier interna or 
external evidence. The oldest we possc^ can scaredy 
flnto from a period more remote than the sixth or Se'ient 

century of our era, n - - 

Of course the main object of most of the Pumnas is, as 

I have already hinted, a sectarian one. They mm at e»Jt- 
itigone of the three members of the Tri-mnrti, Brahma, 
^■ish^)U, or ^iva; those which relate to iJraAmrt being 
sometimes called Puranos (from his own peculiar 

rrtjm); tUose whiob esBlt mg ^ 

^ittvika (&om his Guna and those w nc i 

A\ita being styled (from his Gmia fawwis). dhe 

reaeou for conaeoting them with the three Guyas will be 
understood by referring to p. j 3 i- ^ ^ 
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I HOW giv& the iiamca of the eighteen Puru^aA uost'ording 
to the above three divisioiiB:— 

Ar TKe' RTijnsa PtimijAPp or thc#o wbicb rulflt,€> 

I. Brtdtma^ 3 . 3. Bralima^aiuaria^ 4. Afflrlca^d^a^ 5. Bha- 

Tbo S‘nttvilui Fur^a^ or ihom irbicli exak YibIiilu, or«, i. 

3+ BhiUjarai€Lf 3, Nnradi^, 4. 5. Padmaf 6. Ftmliiiffl. Thtm 

ftix nro tusuallj Ytkiihi^EtTa Piir^jos. 

C TJio Tamasa, or those which glorily Siva* arc* i. Sim^ 5 + Lin^^ 
3, 3iiczftf/d* 4. ^^1* 5. 6. Xtimto. T]!i&se kLc ajro ustifJ]j t^tyled 

Sfliva Pura^os. For the * Agni,' an ancient Furilna called * F 7 ^/ 
which 15 probably one of the oklest of the eighteenj is often suhatkatoi 

Altbougli it certainJy conveuieiit to group the eighteen 
PurnijaiT iu these three divisions in accordan<je with the 
theory of the TrUmurti or triple niaaifesration, it must 
not be supposed that the six Pumuaa in the fir^tj or Jiiija^a 
group, are devoted to the osclosive exaltation of Brahma^ 
whose worship has never been either general or popular 
(see note i, p. 325). 

Tliough thei« sir Pumi^As abound in 1ogi3ndi) CK^uDCcited with the fir^ 
iiiciabcr of tho Triad, tbay rescniblo tlnf other two groups in cncoonigiog 
the worship of either Yisdir>ii or Sfim* and ospciitolly of Vishnu as the 
lover Kfi^dinru According to ProfiMaoT TL H, Wilson some of tliom 
are even favauriieg with the Hiiktas (sea p. 532 of this volnme)* sa 
promoting the odorAtion of the gocldcsa Dnrgii or KdU^ tho penioniOed 
energy of S^iva. 

One of their numlietp the Mdrkande]/a, is (as Professor 
Hunerjea has shown in the Preface to his excellent edition 
of this work) quite uoscetarian in eharacter. 

This MfhkiiMdJ^rfa-pjirfJwt is, thcrcforcp proLohly ono of tha old^Ft^ 
purhapH aa old na the eighth century of our okl Part of it ^cema to bo 
ilcvutcil io BrEdiinii, fwirt to ViabijUi and part commdB of a 
or e^ltaiioD of tho fomnl€^ goddess. At the oommenoomont Jtiiminif 
tho pupil of Vyaaa, ndilresaes himsolf to coriEun sapient birds (who biud 
been BrahtnatiN in n prOTOSM birth) and requcAtu tho R^hition of four 
theological and moral djlfioultics^ vit* 1. Why did Viahnu, himt^ll 
Itoing (seo take human fonuT j> How could Dranjiadr 
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tMcomo tlifi coEinKm wif# of the 6 fb Pji^dutss (isoe p, j&fi, with ntrtei) 1 
3. Why luiJ Bflk-Tiimn. to cspkte the criin® of Brnhinaaiouio committed 
by him while mtoxientod (nee +• 

Dmajuuli rouat with imtimely denthu, whan Kriabra and Ai'|iiiia wens 
thi‘ir ptotwjtors (soo p. 3B9, note 2, nnd p 4 Jo)^ 


Atiotber of tbia group of Puranoa, the JJraAnia-rat- 
mr/a, inculcates the worabip of the young Krishna {Bnlix- 
lij'hhia) and bie favourite Rad ha, now so popular in 
India; from which circumstance this work is justly 
regarded as the most modern of all the PumnuSi 

Of course it will bo inferred from the statement at 
p, j 36 that the second group of Putilpas—the Sattvika 
or Vais.^riai’o — is the most popular. Of these the 
Bhiifjavata and Ff-sAnw, which are sometimes called 
MaJift-punlnas, ‘great Purfmaa,’ are by far the best 
known and most generally esteemed. 

The BhagavaiOrpuTam^ in twelve Book^ is j^rhaps 
the most popular of all tho eighteen Puiapas, since it 
is devoted to tlie exaltation of the favourite god Vishtju 
or Krishna, one of whose names is Bliagavat. 


It w nelated to tbo ?ishU at Naimisbirogy* P- 

but bp only rccltw wbat was rf«lly limited by tbo sago S wa of 
Vyasn, to Partkfibit, king of Hn-stini pum, and 
who in consequcnoe of a cDrso wfU Kuidomned to m y t e * , 

^nakB in »vcn days, and who thowforo goM te tbp book^ of tlio 
Gnng« to prepare for dwith. Them ho U yi«ited by wrtniD 
among whom is S'uka, who answore his inquiry (how B-n a 
prepare to diet) by rDluting the RbBgnTatn-punHm os bs *e«iv*d 


frvtp VviuML -- I 

Colnbreoke behoved it to bo the work of the gremmarioB \oF.dov. 

(|k i6S of tiuE volume). 

This Purana has been well edited at Bombay with the 
comiti^iitary of ^ridIiafa-3Vutnin+ 

1 A magnilwnt edition was oominenced by Eugtee **“"*“'^*1*. 
in toe ■CdLtion Oricntolo,’ but its waploUon was prevented by tha 

EchoW'S death. 
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It* moHt importAnt Book »»the Umth, which giro* th* ourly fife of 
Kriohpn. Thie Book hna iU Hindi ooiuilei-port in the I'reni &igat, 
and hiu been iranBlatod into nearly all the laognagea of India. 

An epitome of tliis part of tbc work has already been 
given at p. 332. As an example of the stylo of the 
Puriitias I here give the text of the stoty related at 
p. 334 of this volume. It is condensed in Bh»ga}^t(Sr 
piintfia X. Ixxxix. i.tlius:— 

SnSuka I £i;/nani | 

Vitarkak Mimabhut ie^ihaifi fn'jiAy adltlde^m mahau || Ta^ja jijnflmyB 
ie rai Bkri^n Brahrm^aiii nripa \ J^pipai pr^aj/mn-^k 

AO 'iihi^jtld Hrahm^tiio/y 9alham || Na prahmi^rnii ^otram ikkrt 

| lukrtMifia prqfpolwi jewna ^?jc»a || 

Sa fitmojiy uUMtofu s^zrui^nni tlima-jdiftJtmimit \ 

IfaiM vcdiniif* mi-pofn^tj mrtTipfJtmanaJ^ || Kml/irnTti « 

dtiy^ \ Parirahfihmii mmtlr^hha uttha^ 

I) Kmi^hal utpiUhoff^ lVi e/worf hilropa ha J Sulam 

ud^mya (ctiji hantum dnhht if^im-i^nah [I Palttm j/dda^or Dm 
Ja?ji gira \ Aihojatjf^ma Voikiinfhmp yoira Jrmutda- 
fi/iA II J§rij^ padd aiudatpil \ Tata utthljfa 

fihtigardn iiaha Lfthhini^d mtdiii gelth |j Si^dutpM amtuli^iha 
tkram ittiriiim | Ahati^ tvdfpiimn Brahumn nMuddiramne kshoijam [ Ajd- 
jtaidm voh kthanium arhaiha na^ prahho\\ Atlt^a hmmiau tida 

^raipiUr h tnei/t'J-ffiuw# j /% u£/m injnntx-/fir44au marda^an gvoua pd- 
II PtiJir/ii.' mdiotokam inajp loka-pdlund^a. jaad-fjatdn \ Pdd^Mltdbma 
Idiatitim liHMndtn tirilia-kdntia || Ad^ham Blagaeal lakAhm^d dmm 
tikdtUadtMJatiam J Vaf^t^atp urasi jns bhuitr bha^l-pddadtttidithasa^ || 

Tlio above atory afibrdB n good example of tlio view 
tuk^u by the Bbagavata of the comparative excel knee 
of the three members of the Tri-miirtL 

III VUI. vii* 44t the following fieotimeoto^^eiirs:—^ 

When other mwa am paiueil tho good man ijrievieit— 
care for others h thfs highcat worship 
Of tbo Supreme Creator of maokititi 

Perhaps the Vishfm-pumtm aa conforming moat nearly 
to the epithet Pam^a-Iakshana (see p. 512), will give the 
best idea of this departtnent of Sanskrit literature. 
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It is in si* Books, nnd U, of eouTse, (istlijwtotl to tlio esaltntioD of 
ViiiLiju, whcim it iJeutifioi with ihs Suiiromo Bmg. Book I. treats 
of the ewotioii of the universe; the peopling of the world and the 
descent of mtuikind frcue seven or nine pitriorcbs,! mob of BnJimi j 
tlia dsstrnctiiin of the universe at the enil of ii Knlpa (see p, jjo, nota) 
and its re-erention {prati-MTija) ■, and the reigns of kings during the 
first Manvantara. Book IL (iMcrihe* the various worlde, heavens* 
hells, .md planetary spliews; and gives tl» loriMlion of the seven 
eireukr eontinents ond concentric ocemi* as described at p 4« of 
this volume. Book 111. describes the amngeraeai of the Vedaiv 
Uihi8H.S toJ by "“atitntion nnd ndw of 

caste, in which it follows and rcse&blos Muiiu. Book IV. gives lists o 
kinus and dytiaslies. Book V. corresponds to Book X. of the Bhap- 
valn.pur€ya and is devoted to the life of Krishya. Book VI. descf.lK* 
the detcriomtion of ainnkiad during the four ages, tha deitriciion 
of tha world by Arc and water, nnd its dwsolutioo at the end of a 
Kjilpii. 


'rhe alovo is a lara outline of tbe contents of this 
Purunn. It is eiie3'olup(tdical, like the otlieca, tmd is ricli 
in philosophical spoculatioiis an.l curious legends. A pys- 
safic UlustTatiug the SiTukhyan tone of its philosophy 
he foniuf quoted at p. 9t of this volume. The great 
Para^ara, father of Vyfisa (p. 375 . 4 ), is eupposad U) 

relate the whole Purapa to his disciple Maiireja. e 
narmtive begins thus:*— 


.to.to to.. to„..p totto outo, 1 .;;ii »1?« 

to the vodas [Praeamya Fwfiyuiit mCf^iafa /frwliwwrfni^ e p ^ 
fJwrtna liravanm tak*t>yami Partmm 1- 3 | 


1 Tha seven ptrtBJvLs or sages (snjj/aridiapoA, 
with tha Sevan star, of the Grant 

proganitors of the human rucc, and a« called h« ^d-bom 
To thesa two others am ndded in Vinhyu-pu^a L vit, 
t In MV translations 1 have consulted 

great work, but 1 have had the test of tho Bodleian Mri. be 
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The metre is generally the simple with ocessiotiBil 

stnnisas iu the ludru-vajrfi, Vassa-stbavila, <ke. 

The following is a metrical version of the prayer of 
Parasara, addressed to Vishtiti, at the begitilling of Book 
I. 3, (with w'hich eompaTo similar descriptions of the 
Supreme Being in the Upanishads and Bbagavad-gita, 
pp. 43, 131-135 of this volume);— 

HaiI tfi Iheo^ mighty Lord, Vifili^u! 

Soul of the uachangniblo. 

Holy, etomnlp aIwaj's one m onturv, 

Whelber m^'ealod m Eniliin^ Hiuip B’lra— 

CreAtor or Pruserver or DoAtnoyer— 

Thoti <ui tbo cAiiPO of final Ubemtion ; 

Wboao form hi one, jot manifold; ^iioso bbe^qco 
L t ono, jet diverse; temioius, jet s'lwt; 

DLi£«miblo, jet undboemible; 

Root of the world, jet of tlie world compDiHHl | 

Prop of the tiiii\'ier 3 e,^ yot more zninuto 
limn earth^A luiouteist [wri jcIcg ; abiding 
111 every creature, yet witbout defilement; 

Imperuliable^ one with perf<=^t wisdom. 

There b a curious story of the churnlDg of the ocean for 
the production of the Ampta, * ambrosial food of immor¬ 
tality,' in Book L 9» (compare p. 337 of this volume). 
It is noteworthy as diSering considerably from that in 
Bamayaijia I, xlv. The passage represents Indra and 
the gods as having lost all their strength—^in consequence 
of a curse pronounced on them by the choleric sage 
DurviiSflS'—^and so becoming subject to the demons. The 
gods apply to Vishnu in their distress, and even Brahma 
adores him in a long hymn. 1 give a portion of tbs 
story' metrically, changing the order of the text iu one 
or two places;— 


r lb the orqpbbl these three &tLnbtit«S Rre, Ahila-ithiito ja^a$, 
ja^unmaifo^ and adlMro^i^o vidnuya. 
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Tho gwlK wlilrcs9«i ihs migUiy VUJaju thos— 

* Cbnqnored la batllii tj the evil demons 
We 6 y to thw for sasscmr, Sool of afl, 

Rty and by thj might deliver «*,’ 

Hftrt the lord, ereator of tho world, 

Tbtis by the gods implored, ull gniciouisly 
lUplicd—‘ Yottr strength, nhull be restored, yo gods; 
Only ncoomptieh wliot 1 now Mmnuiiid ; 

Unite yourselves in peseefnl oomhuuLtion 
With these your foes j collect all plsiHa and horbe 
Of diverse kinds from every qnnvtcrj cast them 
Tnto tlio Ben of milk; take Mandara, 

The mountain, for a chiiming-K^ek, and Vastiki, 

The serpent, for a rope j together ehum 
The oceon to produee the beverage— 

Souree of all strength and immortalit)'— 

Then reckon on roy aid, I will take cAre 
Your foes shtdl share your toLh but net partake 
In its reward or drink th’ immorUd dranght.' 

Thus by the god of advised, the hoat 
United in nlliaiice with tho demons. 

Straightway they gathered varwos herbs and oast them 
Into the wetors, then they took the mounriftiii 
To serve a* chumuig-iittaff, and next the annke 
To een-e aa coid, ami in the oeean'a midst 
Hnri himself, present in tortoise-form, 

Uoeamo a pivot for the dhttming-ataff. 

Then did they chnin the sea of milk 5 and Jiret 
Out of the wfttore rose the sacred Cow, 
God-worshippod Sumbhi-etemal fountain 
Of milk and offerings of butUsr; next, 

While holy Siddhaa wondered at the sight. 


With eye# all rolling. V artod . 

Goddess of winft Then from the whirlpool sprang 
rair KrijSta, tree of Ptamdiso. delight 
Of heavenly maidens, with its fragrant oseoms 
Perfuming the whole world. Th’ Apearesas 
Troop of wlestiid nymphs, matohleas m greie, 
Perfect in loveliness, were nest pitidn 
Then from the sea oprose the ewhrayed moon. 
Which Mftliii-devi seired; temfie i*ison 
Keat issued from the waters; this the sas e-ged 
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Ckimed aa tlieif own, Thm fcat^i oft u lotuH^ 

B«&uty'm bright goddottSp S'tl, arose 

Out of tbo wavHi j ftfid, wUh hoe^ robed in white, 

Caulo foKh DhntiTAuUH^ the goda* physician. 

High in his hnnd ho bom the cup of nectar— 

Lifo-giring drsoght—longed for by goda and demoiiit. 

Then hod the demons forcibly borne off 
The cup, an^l drained the predous beyenigOp 
Hod not the mighty Yuihoft iuierpasefl 
liewildering them, he gave it to the gods ; 

Whereot incensed the demon troopa assailed 
The host of hea'vcn, but they with strength renewed 
Qitnfing the draughty stniok down their foes^ who fell 
Headlong tiLroiigh space to lowe^ depths of hell. 

Tho followiug is part of the prayer of Mudukunda, 
Book V. 23 :— 

Lord of the Universe, tho only rofugo 
Of living bcingA, the nUeviator 
Of pain, tl)o hoftefactor of mankind. 

Show me thy Favotir and deliver mo 
Prom evil ; O creator nf the world. 

Maker of all that has been and will be, 

Of nil that moves aftd Is immovable. 

Thyself composed of what poase&tes form, 

And wbat is fomless} limitless in bntk, 

Yet infinitely subtle; lord of all, 

Wottby of praise, I came to thco my refuge, 

Benouftdng all attachment to the world. 

Longing for fulness of felicity— 

Ertbiction of myself, absorption into thee, 

Thti following account of the Kali or fourth age of 
tho Work! —the age of universal degeneracy—ia from 

Book VI. r (compare p. 330, note 3, of tbia volume);— 

Hear what will happen in the Kali age. 

The uMigcs and inntitutes of caste. 

Of order and of rank, will ftot prevaiJ, 

Nor yet the precepts of the triple Yodn. 

Religion will oonfist in wasting wealthy 
In fasting and performing penances 
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At will; tho mim who owns roost preperty 

An«l lavishly dtotrihuUS it, will gain 

J3oinirion oveP othoTS ^ nohlfi rank 

WiU givo no doim to lordship; mU- willed worowi 

Will w»lt their plsMurc, end Ambitious taen 

Fis oil their hopes on riches gftinod by fmu<L 

Then women will be ficklo end desert 

Tlieir beggared husbnniU, loving thea slone 

Who give them money. Kings instead of gmrJing 

Will pob their subjects, and ohatnict the wealth 

Of mOKhonts, under plea of tnising tasss. 

Then in the world’s last ago the rights ef men 
Will ho confused, no property be saie, 

No joy and no prosperity bo iMting- 

There ftre eiglitcen of 'aecomkr^' Ptspa^ns.' 

6 iibordiuate to the eighteen MahU ov FjJ’Cipa 
but as they arc of less importance I shall do little more 

than simply give their names as Mow 
Vrihan-aOraJiva;^ 4-S- 6- 7- " ' 

rofa (themght to be n miarDodirg for Bbargara) , ■ 

U very similar totlwt of Vsiishtha; iR. tho 

,-5 giro the ongin of . ,,.^e lunar ra«; 30. the 

praises of Vmhnn; »s- th^ ^ ^ 

“• ^jTed ly^U fact tlmt md hav^ .^0^0, from it. 

St*: 

it fpoai tho Nanullys, one of the Jlshs-puro^ S’ 
of it in No. *021 of his vduahle Noti«s of Mfefc. 


i 
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The Tanirai. 

I hnve Already allndetl to the Tantma, which reprcaeat 
a phase of Uindukm gcuenilly later than that of the 
Puriinas, although some of the Purfujiia nud Upa-pum^as, 
such as the Skauda, Brahiiia*vai'L'arta, and Killika, are add 
to tGoch Tiiutrika doctrioGs, by promoting the worship of 
Prakriti and Durga. 

The Tantros ate very numerousj but none have as yet 
been printed or translated in Europe, Practically they 
constitute a fifth Veda (in place of the Purujjas) for the 
l^fiktas or worshippers of the active energizing will [ktki) 
of a god—^personified as his wife, or sometimes as the 
female half of his essence,^ 

It must here be remarked that the principal Hindu 
deities arc sometimes supposed to possess a double nature, 
or, in other words, two characters, one quiescent, the other 
active. The active is called hia Sakti, 

Soio<^inim only S’alctis arc cniimcmtcil nmi soinctlmEfl nisc, via, 
Vaitluftit^ Brahmil^fx^ RnutM, Mflhfitian, mreuivM, YiiraJit^ Indraj)\ 
and PrwUmna. 0there rcakati fifty forma of the Sfnhti of 
iahtui, besidea and fifty of S^ivTi or Itiidzn, besidfw or 

<i’a«rl. Sarmvan is named oa a of Vish&a oni] Hudra, na well m 

of Brahmii. According to the Viiyu-pu rS(ja, the fcnmle nature of Rudm 
(Sivo) beenme two-fold, one hedf Atita or white, ond the other half Sita 
or Iduck, each of these again bocoming manifold. Tbo white or mild 
nalnre ineludcn the Sraktia UmS, OoHri. iofedpint, Stinumil, fins, j the 
black or fierce nature iodudes Dwrpn, Km, &c. 

This idea of peiaonifyiug the will of a deity may have 
beeu origitially suggested by the celebrated bymn (129) in 


1 It is remarkable^ os noticed by Pmfessor H, H, Wilwn, that 
KulI^a.UlMtta, in commonting qn Mann II. j, says, 
dt4-vi>ihu miJM tintriki fio, 'revebtioa ia two-fold. Vedic and 
Tantric/ 
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tbe tenth ilfttuhiln of the ]Rig-veda, which, deacribing the 
creation. Bays that Will or Desire (ildwja). the first germ 
rctm) of Mind, brought the universe into 

existence (see p- 20 of this volume). 

iiut, in all probabiUty, the Tfiutrika doctrine owes its 
development to the popularizing of the San-lihya theory 
of Pnritsha and Fraliriti (as described at p. 86 and p. 91 
of this volume). The active producing principle, whether 
displnyed in creation, maintenance, or destruction—eac 
of which necessarily implies the other— hecamoin the 
later stages of Hinduism a living visible pcmomflcation. 
Moreover, ns destruction wa.s more dreaded than creation 
or preservation, so the wife of the god presr lo^ 

over dissolution, and called KuK Durgii, Pdrmti, 

D&vh /iArtiravf. &c.. became the most important per- 

Bouage iu the whole Paiitheou to that great majority of 

worship,-ers whose religion was actuated V.y 

fcata. Sometimes the god himself was regardc * ^ 

sisting of two halves, representing the 

his right aide, and the female ou his left 

mately united, and both necessary ^ 

lowing on <Ussolution. It may be easily imagined that a 

crecdUke this, which regarded the bieudmg ^ 

and female principles, not only as t e necu&a . 

1 ThlH « the Wf m-lo ball f-- Jit 

XIILH a to c'\kUB‘ I. the 

There «« two divjs.oD. of «.e^* wbo wor- 

doewv' ‘rigbtrhftaii worsbippei*, or SbiiUtat, ^ ^ b-nurc 

Katitas, *aftce«tml oae«, who aw to ^ 

Mcrot, ft niikotl wobhrh repwsentaig gwi ' ^ The 

It 

mail/iuna, iotercottrte of 
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of produciioti and rcproduotion, but also aa tb« eource 
of strength, vigour, and successful enterprise, soon de¬ 
generated into corrupt and auperstitious practices. And, 
as n matter of fact, the Tantrika doctrines have In some 
cases lapsed into a degrading system of impurity and 
licentiousness. 

Nevertheless the original Tantra books, wbicb simply 
iuculcuto tbe worship of the active eueigixing principle of 
the deity—^fuU as they are of doubtful symbolism, strange 
m}'sticism, and even directions for witchcraft and every 
kind of superstitious rite—ore not uecessarily in themselves 
impure. On the Cf>ntrary, the best of them are believed 
to be free from gross allusions, however questionable may 
be tbe tendency of their teaching. The truth, 1 believe, 
is that they Lave never yet been thoroughly investigated 
by hluTopeau scholars. ^V'hen they become more so, their 
conneetion "with u popular atid distorted view of the 
San*khyau theory of creation, and perhaps with some 
corrupt forms of Iluddhism, will probably be made clear. 
It is certaiu that among the Northern Buddhists, osjieci- 
ally^ in Nepiil, a kind of worship of the terrific forms 
of Siva and Utirga appears to have become interwoven 
with the Buddldstic system* 

In {ill probability, too, the mystical texts (d/anfrtw) 
und magical formularies csontained in the Tatitras will 
be found to bring them into a closer relationship with 
the Atbarva-veda than has been hitherto suspected. 

As so little is known of these mystical writings, it is 
not possible to decide at present as to u'hich are tbe most 
ancient, and etUl loss as to the date to be assigned to any 
of them. It may, boivever, be taken for granted that tiie 
extant treatises are, like tbe extant Puriitias, founded on 
older works; and if the oldest known Putilna is not older 
than tbe sixth or seventh century (see p. 513), an earlier 
date can scarcely be attributed to the oldest known 


1 
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Tantia.^ Perliapa tlie Htfdra-yiimalu is one of tU<j most 
cstcemcJ. Others arc the Makn-mnniio, (attri¬ 

buted to 6iva), KuMruava (or text-book of the Kaula^, 
see note, p. 52 si iSyamd-rakasya, Saradu-ttlaia, Mantro- 
mah&dadhi U 4 tIUa, Kfimad<i, Kdvidkhya. 

I uow uoie some of the subjects of which they treot, 
merely premising that the Tantras are generally in the 
form of a dialogue between Siva and his wife DutgS or 
Pfirvati, the latter inquiring as to the correct mode of 
performing certain secret ceremouies, or aa to the mystical 
efficacy of various Mantras used as spells, charms, and 
ma<rical formularies j aud the former instructing her. 


PtddctIv a TatUra^ Uko ft ought to trtftt of five 

viz,, u tho oreatioDi ». the a«tr»,etioa of the world} 3. the woj^ 
ship of tlic gotiB: 4' the ftttobmenl of all objecU, of 

,^^rhun.ftiiSuUieft; S- 

Spirit. A givet veriety of other .nbjeotB, howorer. are toli^ 
ducod. and practLcally ft firc«t number of Tmitum ^ 
hftadhooke or mimuals of megic and witebmdt, 

MoKtnift for piodiioiug aod orcrting ev»hu Such, at ® 

the eoaeludoa ftrri«,l at, if «e a« to judge of f 
etftloment of tboir eontonte ia the Ca»ftlogm« pubhshwl by Itujeo- 
tuift Mitrft and otheu. 1 ^he foltowmg ftft epocmon. of 

pU^^'ofTbeTe^le energy; epoll. for hriaging pcoljt. into 

for nuAmg thru, enamoorod j for uueeltlmg th«r oun^; 

Lfftiteoing; for deeuoying eight; 

nesft ruvers^i'o.; for brio op mmeamage; for dortioyirg p , 

"’’-Si'i’ ^ ie Bftid to be the euhjcrt of the Kimrdthyft-tfti.trft. 


^ It lm« been acted thftt the 
Si nil*, doee not giw the meaaiog 


dldeat tifttive Irxieogrnpher, Amar* 
*BftC3ed! trealfee’ to the w ord ttnira. 


aa later HTitetft do^ 
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VI. ’Hie Niti-^iifitras. 

T)it» depsirtmeat of Siiiiskrit litcratuni may bo rGgB,rded 
as mcluditig. in the first place, Niti-^iatras proper, or 
works whose direct object ia moral teaching} and, lu the 
second, idl the didactic portion of the epic poeraa and 
other works. 

The aim of the Nlti-SfiMtas py'opcr is to serve as 
guides to correct couduct (nift) in all the rolations of 
domestic, social, and political life. Tlicy are cither, 

A. GoUectiona of choice maxims, striking thoughts, and 
wise sentiments, in tlio form of metrical stanzas} or, 

B. hooks of fables in prose, which string together stories 
about animals and amnaing apologues for tho sake of the 
moral they contain, or to serve as frameworks for the 
introduction of metrical precepts. These latter often 
represent wise sayings orally current, or are cited from 
tho regular collections and from other sources. 

But besides the Niti-^Istras proper, almost every de¬ 
partment of Sanskrit literature contributes its share to 
moral teaching. 

Any one who studies the best Hindu writings ertnnot 
but be struck by the moral tone which everj'where 
pervades them. Indian writers, although they do not 
trouble themselves much about the hi.^tory of past gene¬ 
rations, constantly represent the present condition of 
human life as the result of actions in previous exist¬ 
ences. Hence a right course of present couduct becomes 
an all-important consideration as bearing on future bap- 
pmess} and we need not he surprised if, to satisfy a 
constant longing for AItf or guidance and instruction in 
practical wisilom, nearly aU departments of Sanskrit 
literature — Bruhmaiias, UpanUhads, Uw-books, Epic 
poems, and Puriinos are more or lees didactic, nearly 
all delight in moralizing and phUosophizing, nearly all 
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abound in wise sayings anti prudential rultis. Scarcely 
a book or wmting of any kind begins iviibout an invo¬ 
cation to tlie Supreme Being or to some god supposed 
to represent bU overruling functions, and as each work 
proceeds the writers constantly suspend the main topic, 
or turn aside from tiicir regular subject for the purpose 
of interposing moral and religious reflections, and evcii 
long discourses, on the duties of life. T.l»is is especially 
the case in the Maba-bharata. 

Exatnples of the religious precepts, aentimeuts, and 
apophthegms, scattered everywhere throughout Sanskrit 
literature, have already been given in this volume (see, 
for instance, pp. 273-291, 442-461),*^ ^ 

We now therefore turn, in conclusion, to the tm 
sions of Nui-idstras jfroper. 

A. With regard to the regular collections of moral 
maxims, sentiments, &c., these arc generally in metrical 
stanzas, and sometimes contain charming alluaioM to 
natural objects and domestic life, with occ^ional striking 
thoughts on the nature of God and the immortality of 
the soul, as weU as sound ethical teaching in regard to 
the various relations amd conditions of society. They ans 
rcallv mines of pnictical good sense. The knowledge of 
human uathre displayed by the authors, the shrewd adrice 
they give, and the censure they pass on human frailties— 
often in pointed, vigorous, and epigrammatic laiiguage-- 
attest an amount of wisdom which, if it had been exhibited 
iu practice, must have raised the Uiiidus to a high position 
aiuou<» the nations of the earth. Whether, however, any 
entire” collection of such stanzas can be attributed to any 


1 I aoed warwiy mention here »0 wcll lmown end ^tjunhlo e “ 
Dr Bohtlingk's whIA contniJ« a Complete colt<*t«.n 

of mnaims. L, in three ™l«»«, imd give* the teat of «.ch npephtho^m 
critically, with n Genii«t 
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one pzirLicular Jiutlior is doubtful. Tbe HluduSj for the 
reasons v%'C have already stated, have always delighted in 
apophthegms. Numbers of wise savings iiavc, from time 
immemorial, been constantly quoted in conversation. 
Mjiiij thus orally current were of euch antiquity that to 
settle their anthorsbip wiis impossible. But occasional 
attempts 'were miulc to give permanence to the doatlag 
wisdom of the day, by stringing together in stanzas the 
most celebrated maxims and sayings like beads on s 
necklace; each necklace representing a separate topic, 
and the authorship of a w’hole scries being naturally 
ascribed to men of kuown wlsdftm, like BliartH-hari and 

r ■’ 

(Tinaka (see p. 507), much in t]ie same way as the author¬ 
ship of the PuraQus and Mabri-bhfiratn was referred to the 
sage Vyusa (see p. 371). Among these coUections it will 
be sudiciont to note : — 

ti The three h^iiidrod npophthegnyt, nibbed to {peo jx 

533)1 wJiicb the iflt ^atabn^ or cvillectipn uf n. hundml yer&es, Is on 
lov* nnd therefere more lyri^ than diclnctid^ the 3i>d h on 

good i^cjniluct nnd tbo 3rd on the lenundktian of world! j deslrw 

s. TJse Vfvfdha-in^aA'f^ or MtyeiniH-^^ra^ 3^ The 
Ciifjaki^a-datti/aa ar hundred vertira {109 m one coUection tmiiBkted hy 
’VVobor) af Cih^aJiT^af mEnisteroF^andm-giiptn ((m under M udm-rdtshusi, 
p. 307), 4. orono hundred orotic fitaJiMJs of Atimm 

{xdroculy doficnbed ftfc p, 4545+ The ^Jrn-^^/jora-jwzfWAn#f| 
dbium^E cKlIoction/ un anthology profegaing to oolleot ssentontloiii t'erscs 
from \^rioiiA Aoure&it md to give the mmoA of incwst of the antliorj^t ** 
Ibo number of uliout ^47.® Sauic verM*, however, nru lUionymotm. 

Tfiore are numeroiui other colLeotlonE of didncdic nnd erotic Rt.-iuEii^p 
iMime of which nrequito ntodeirif tho SuU^ihTrjuarfr, 
Niii^taii'hElana^ Kai?iiajArita-lvpaj Eavifar^rtt^f Juilna-ftrtsihakara^ 
^oka-nidfnj tins Ehlrntnl-t^i^ by JngfiH'Diltlia, the 
by TQdiM>n {sHlitod with Bbartridmli by Von BoLlenX 


* Kdited by Yoa Boblcm., writb n Latin tr&uiiLitLiqQ, in 1S33, 

= Seo PioTesPor Aufrecht'« artble on this anthulogy in vol sxvLL of 
the ZeiUehrift dor Deutschen MorgonliindtKbtizi CoselliscbnfL 
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B. Ab to the collections of fables aud apologues, thefie 
form a class of composition in whicli tbe natives of India 
are wholly unsurpassed. 

Sir W. Jones affirmed that the Hindus claimed for 
themselves three inventions; i. the game of chesa (Ja(or- 
anga, see p. 258 of this volume); 2. the decimal figures 
(see p. 183)1 3, tbe method of teaebing by fables. To 
these might be added: 4. graramor (p. 163): 5 * 

(p. 62). 

It is thought that both tbe Greek fabulist Aesop and 
the Arabkn Lokiuan^ {Itikmuti) owed much to the Hindua 
Indewl, in all likelihood, some ancient book of Sanskrit 
apologues, of which the present representative is the 
FaiJa-tdiUra, .-ind which has been translated or para¬ 
phrased into most of the dialects of India, as ecll as 
into Hebrew, iVrabic, Syrbe, Pablavi, Persian, Turkish, 
Italian, French, German, English, and almost every known 
language of tbe literary world, is the original source of all 
the well-known fables current in Europe and Asia for 
more than tw’o thousand years since tbe days of Herodotus 

(II. 134 ).* 


« Acconluig to Herodotus aai Plutoicb, Afsop livofl in tbs latter 
part of tlio sixth century RC, and was oMO a sbw at SnaoB. 0“ 
freed, be traveUs*! about and visited Croesu*, Ac. A* to Lntaiao, 
probably such a tiersoa oaoe lived, though thought some to ■* 
imoginaty character. Ho is csrteinly mow “» hare 

i^ rit>M Indian fsbulisto than from Job, or AbmKam, wh^ net*^ 
ha IK said by soma Arabic writoiK to have bean, Th« 3 i«t «ba|t O S 
KurAn is called after him, God being made to aay, ‘ We have given him 

» A Pidilavl vcrtion of the tentw was the fimt t«d t^alstmn. 
It WKB mailo in tbs time of Kfehlrvim, about s.n. S 7 «- 
with mucli of the Paldav! Utoraluni when ths Arabs invaded Per^ 
BefTO its dostnictiou it had been tranahitsd into Amh,e, n^s-R 760. 
and was calk^ KoHf^ «« Ztamao {= Sanskrit 

the names of two jackals) or fable* of the Briltinan Bfdplr Tbs nelb 

2 Is 
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This Paida^tantra ^—which is itself the original source 
of ft still later work, the well-known class-book //iVo- 
jimdeia, ‘friendly instruction’—derives its name from 
"being divided into five chapters (Janirtis); but it is also 
cotumonly trailed the Paucopnkhx^ana, * five coUcetions of 
stories.’ The date of the extant Panda-tautru is usually 
placed abont the end of the fifth century. But the fables 
of which it consists are many of them referable to a period 
long preceding the Christian era. 

It has even been conjectured that the notion of in¬ 
structing in domestic, social, mid political liuties by means 
of stories in which snimals figure as the apeukers, first 
suggested itself to Hindu moralists when the doctrine 
of metempsychosis had taken root in India, We Jiave 
seen that a most elaborate theory of transnugration of 
souls through plants, animals, men, and gods was pro¬ 
pounded by Mann at least 500 years B,c*, to which date 
we have conjecturally assigned the existing Code of the 
Mttnavas (see p. 56, note t, and p. 275). Accordingly 
there is evidence that contemporaneously with the rise of 


kiioTTH PorKian AnmT^Snhofli^ MighU of Cano|niBp" of Hubjiid 
written about tho beginning of tho fifteenth century, was also im ampliE- 
iraLion of tbo PaAi!a-ta.ELtra. Ab\l-l Pael, Akbnra colybttitod luiTibitar^ 
alflo translated it into simpler Fer^an and cmllcti it 
^ criterioti of knowledga* An tJrdCi versiotip called ATn'raiJ d/rre, " 
minator of tho nnderitanding/ wiih tnatlo in 1S03 hj HuGm’d dtD AbEaml 
Tbo Hebrew var«ion Ss attributed to on* Rabbi Jotii. This was Iran a- 
Inted into Latin by John of Capua at tho end of the nfteenth century : 
and from tbia vajJaiiB Italian:^ Spaniiib^ and Cierman tmnJilations ware 
niade. The Englkb Pilpay'a fablss ia said to hav^ been taken from a 
French iransbtion. The best of the TcirkisU ^eraione, called Humaffon 
was made, acconiing to Sir. K B. Kastwick, in tbe raign of the 
bliDperor Stilaim^ f,, by 'All CliaJahl bbi 

^ Edited by Kosegarten in [$48^ and lately In India by Pn^fewra 
Rubier and Xiclharii. Translated into Gorman^ with an olaboiato 
Tntroduciion, by Profeaaar Benfey In tS5^. 
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Brail mauism iu Manuka aod the dODsequent growth 
of antagonistic systems like Buddhism and the Sfiii-khya 
philosopli}% fables were eommotijy used to iliuatrate the 
teaching of these terns. Thus ■— 

In tlio whole fourth Book of the SUnrkii^a-jtrai'^^ria (see p. Jp, 
Hjoto j) thero are coii5tiii)t eacemplEficntiona of phnosophical troth bj 
allustou^ to the hnbils of aniiDais, as recorde^l in popular stcufiaa and 
proverlj^ (For exiuuploj $arj}a-ratr Mike tho fiorpont/ 1 ?* j 
cb/, ^like the female frog/ IV, i6; ^liko the parroti^ IV. 

ii5j Agflio, ooe of Kiityojano’fl Varttikaa or jtoppl'Cmonta to a nJo 
of the grammanAn Pinini {lY, 3, 104; cf. IV, 3, 135) gives, a ojunefor 
the papular fable of the trows and owls |(^^iAitdaA‘]£l3a)| the artmil title 
of the fourth Tautm of tbo Faji6i-bintni, K^aHiklya, hemg fonae^l 
aecDniiug to another rule ol Pa^ni (IV. 3? fablo iS also 

alluded to in the Sauptika-porvan of the ^Eahi'bfmmta (sec p. 409 of 
this volume). In that Epic, too, other weU-kncni-ii foblea are related. 
For cx&mpliv the story of the three fhihss occurring in Hilopadeia, 
Book TV., is found in l^mti petTvan 4889, p ami that of Sonda aad 
UpoHunJa in Adi-parvan 7619. 

The fables of the Pctnia-tanira and HitopadeSa are 
supposed to be narrated bj’’ a leiinied Braliman named 
Vishijm - s^^rman for the ituprovement of some young 
princes, whose royal father had C3cprc?ised himself 
grieved by tlioir idlOj dissolute habita. Of course^ 
the fables arc merely a vehicle for the infltrtiction eon- 
veyerL They are strung together one within another, 
go that before one ie finighed anothtT is commenced^ and 
morid versos from all sourcea are interwoven with the 
narmtives* 

A still larger collection of tales exists in Sanskrit 
literature, it is called the K(ithil~s(^ 7 ~il^siig^T€fw ocean 
of rivers of stories/ and was compiled by Sontordem 
Bhalta of Kasmtr, towrards the cud of the eleventh or 
beginning of the tw'clfth century, froin a still larger work 
named Vrihat-hOrlhd (ascribed to 6?un«(fAy(») i 
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Tbe Kalhii-tarU-«riifara^ cOnsUts nf eighteen BmIcb {lambaiciu), ^ |[ 
conteijimg in all 1^4 ehnpleta {Taran^jo^). The Mcenti imd thii^ ' 
[iiwlca cofitftin the eelebmtcd story of Uilnyans (H* * p, A eoa- ( 

tetnpoTniy of BoiOH-dcra was A'trWin^ja, '^ho io said to have yritlen 
the Btiialaran-ym, ‘strexitft of kings'—a chtonielo of tlia kmgH of 
Kn^ir—about A.D. 1148. Tlioi is nlmoftt the only work in Uie whole 
tango of Sanskrit Htcratufo which bus nnj bifitorical valae. It is 
mostly composed in the common S'loka metro, and consists of eight 
chapters ' 

Other collectiona of tales 11 nd works of tiction— 
which are nott however, properly Jiiti-Sastras arc the 
following:— fl 

t. The D(nkt 4 ru 7 ntlra‘SaiHa, • adventures of ton prinees,’ a series sf 
tn V > . in prow (but tilled by nndvo autberitit* a Kaei/a or ptiem) by 

who lived in the eleventh century. The style is stTidiously . 

difficult, long compounda and wire graminatiHil fornts being used- It 
waft edited, with a long Introduction, by Professor H, K- Wilson in 
1S4A 1. The 'twenty five totes of a domen,' 

aticiibcrl to am nuthor named J(UHbhn[<i-ilatta. It is the original of the 
well-known Hindi collection of storiiM «ilTed Baifflt poivl. The Tories 
iwv! told by a Vetfiln, Or spirit, to king Vikraniftdilya, who tries to ^ 
mrty off a dead body occupied by the Yetuhi. 3, The SinJifornnO' 
(eometimes called ri*pei»w-f<rnVa or ‘adventuns of Vikili- 
maditya'), stories related by the thirty-two imngrs ea king Viktsmi- • 

ditya''» throne which w«a dug up near PhSril, the capital of king , 

Bhoja, to whom the tolcs are told, and who i* supposed to have 
flourish Ml in the tenth or eleventh century, It in the original of fhe 1 

Bengdli HcifnV SintMtan. 4- The Suka^plitli or ^wvvetity tales of a j 

parrot,’ translated into many modem dinjectit of India (e.p., into 
Ilindiutdnl nndur the title / several roTeuin versions 

culled r«f?-ndm« being also extant). $. The Ka/hr,r^iiii, * ocoaa of 
stories,' a collection of about thirly-five compamtively modem stories, 
attributed, to Siva-dasa. 6. The Meja-pnitondfta, a work by 


^ The whole work bus liecn exwilently edited by Pr. Hermann 
Breckhans, oil but the Gnit five Lamhakas lieiug in the Hijman 
character. 

* Tlie first rix Besiks were edited and tho whole work translated 
into French by M. Troyor in 1840, and anaJi-sed by ProfrBffljr tf, H. 
Wilson, See Pr. Rost’s edition of bU worker 
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Delebrnting the dewls of ting Bhoja. 7. Tho KUdamhox^t '“'id of 
novel by P3®« or JJa^a, who ilourUbed in tbs sawntli cenlniy at th* 
court of Hsnsbn-vjinlliBiia or S'ilsdityn, king of KAnauJ. An muUysia 
of this work is given by Prtf«aor Weber (vol. i. 35* of his Indudui 
Btreifen). Good alitions have been printed at t'alcutla. &. The 
n romance by iSaiwirfftn, written, according to Ur. Piti- 
Bdward Hall, not later than the early port of tbe seveutb century {see 
tbe olsborato Prefsce to his esoellcnt edition of the work in 1835). 
Tliis and the previous story, slthongli written m prose, are regarded 
(like t) IIS KiLvyas or pocmit, and are supposed, like tbe RrgbnTO' 
pan^vl}-n (p, 45 3), to oontaiu numerous words and pbtases which 
cRiuvcy u doublo fien^ 

1 contludB with cxaiupica from Bhortri-liariB apopli- 
thegniB, from tlie Pauea^taotra, and from tbe Hitopade&i. 
The following nre specimeua from 5Aai'/.ri-Aari.-— 

Here in this world love's only fruit is won. 

When two true bcarta are blended into one ; 

But when by disagreement lovo is blighted, 

Twere bettor that two corpses were united (L 39). 

Blinded by solf-eonccit and knowing notbing, 

T-tbe elephant infatuato with pasaon, 

I thought witbio myself, 1 all things know; 

But when by slow degrees 1 somewhat learnt. 

By aid oE wise preoeptors, my conceit, 
like some disosM^ passed oEt; and now 1 live 
In the plain senae of whot a tool I am (IL 8). 

The attribute most noble of tho band 
Is readiness in giving; of the head, 

Bending before n teacher j of the mouth, 

Vetaaous speaking j of a victoria anna. 

Undaunted valour j of the inner heart, 

Pureness tlie most uitfullicd; of tbe eam, 

Delight in bearing and «o««ng truth— 

These are Bdommonte of high-miud^ men 
Bettor than all tbe majesty of Bmpiro (IL 55 b 

Better be thrown from Some Idgh peak. 

Or dashed to pieces, tailing upon recks ; 

Bettor insert the baud between the fangs 
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OF an ^rpcnt; better fjtll 

Into a fiery fiiTnacOi than destroy 

Tho dintactor by ftainB of inramy (11. 77 ). 

Kow for a bttle ^hUa a chiy, And now 
An amomua youth; then far a season turned 
Into the wealthy householder i then stripped 
OF all his rhrhei^ with decrepit limbs 
And Wrinkled frainst uum croops towards tho end 
OF lifers erratie course; and, iLke an netor, 

FftSses behind Death's euitain out oF ri^w 1 ( 111 , 51 ). 

i uow give, ns nii example of an Indian apologue, ei 
ucarl}'' liteinl tmnsbllou of a fable io the Pnhea-tantra 
(Book V, 8th story); — 

The Tico-Jiead&.l IPlKiver.* 

Once up<iTi a time there Hired m a ccirtnin plnre a weaver (Aiiuf^'An) 
nsuned Manthnni, nU the wood-work of whose loom one dny f&ll to 
pieceis while he w[L£i weaving. Taking hie me (Aiifftdrw), he off to 
cut fresh timber to make n new loouit emd finding a Largo Sin.^ipii tre^ 
by the sea-side^ and thinking to him^elFt ■ This will furnish plenty of 
wood for my piirposeT^ began to fell iL In the triKs roaidod a spirit 
(ii^nn^iTn)p who eneclalined on the first stroke of the axop ' HoIId, there E 
what are you about 1 thia treo is loy dwellings and 1 oan't allow yon 
to dofitroy it; hero I live very happily^ inhaling the fresh breezes 
cooled by tho oce&n'a spray/ The weaver replied^ * Wliot am I to do! 
unless I get wood^ my family mnst starve. Be quiok^ then^ and look 
out for another honso; for cut your pre.ient one down I mustp and 
that too instantly.' The spirit repHed, ^ 1 am really finite pleased with 
yoor candour, and you shall have atij boon you Uke to aak for ] but 
you shall not injure thm tree.* 'l"ho weaver said he would go home and 
consult a friend and hb wife j and would than come back and lot the 
spirit kDQw what gift h& would be willing to take in componfiation for 
thu hiss of the tree. Toi this the spirit assontod. When the weaver 
returned home, ho found there a poiticuhtr ftioud of his—the village 


* The inriillel in Shakeapeare need scarcely be suggeated. 

^ 1 have omitted ^mo venses in this snoTj* and token a few libeTties. 
In my tTMBlationai I have eonHukod Profoa^r IL II. Wdsonp and 
IVofeWr Benfey’s CSemiaji tranalatioiL 
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Wber (ffiijMYa). To luni ho &U that hud occunr^t tfllluig hm 

thAt be bfttj forc«tl the Hpiritr U> graiifc him n beoup ftJid cooff^iltitis hh 
friisnJ M to wkat lie BhoiiiM The barbev saitl, good 

fellow, Esk to be made a Inug; tban I'll be pur f^Hnio mioi^tar, and 
n^TJ enjoy olirftel™ gloriously in this world atid giuii felidty in tbe 
fleit tton't yon know the saying f— 


A king by gifts on earth achioves renomit 
And, when he dies, in heaven obtains a ctowil* 

The wanver approved hia friend^ saggoation, but said ho must 

eoiinUt Li* wife. To thu thn Imrbcr strenuonslj objected, ftiad 
reminded him of the proverb :— 

^Give women food, di^ gems, md mil that's nice. 

But toil them not your plans, if you are wise. 


Be^ddeti, the pagaeiouB eon of Bbngu has said as follows 


If you have ought t* do and want to do it^ 
Don^t atsk u wioraau's counae], or you^ll me ib 


The wwvor Admitted Ibe josLice oI hifi friend the bArber's obear™- 
tion», but insisted that hi* wife was qtiile a model woman and wbdi.v 
devoted to her husband’* walfAte, nnd that bo folt compelled to as 
her opinion, Acconlingly ho wont to her, and told her of the pro^ 
wUg bo bad eittorted from the epi«t of the tree, and how tbo harber 
bad recommended his ashing to ho mode a king. Uo then 
bor advice as to wliat boon be sbouW solicit. Sbe tiiphtA. Von 
Hhould nevef listanj liuabAnd. to harbert. ^^^Iat ean t ey pons f 
know about anything 1 Sutely you have beard the snying. 

Ko mJUi of Sense slionld tike tis hia Adviser 
A bnrborj datipEirp mflndioAnt, or mWfir. 


Beiddfiu, All the world knows that royalty leads to ft perpetuml rnanii 

of troubles. The care* Of pto« *»<! »*«hing md 

making allies and qiiamlling with thorn ^Jtorwaids, never allow a 

mouAndi a moment’s enjoyment, nic tell you then. 


If you an longing to be made a InDg, 

You've set your heart upon a foolish thing i 
The vase of unction at your coronation ^ ^ 

Will sprinkle you with water and vexation. 

■n.. w«™r npiM, ■ Wb.t ?»■ »y, »«•. i* '7, 

«. .lw.t I ». lo »k te.' Hi. -ite H«i ~4 ■ J “ 
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Reck tlie mcftii* of doing moro work. Formed as you now are^ joa can 
never weav® mom thaii one pieoQ of elotb at a timo,. Ask for an 
additiojin} pair of bands ancl anotUer head, witb whicli you may kcsp 
a loom going both before and bdiincl yon. Tbo promts of the first 
loonx will be enongb for all lionsebold eipflnscs, and with tbo [Krooieds 
of tbo stfoond yon^ll bo able to gain consefinonoo and credit with your 
trilx^ and a re??pettablo position in thia world and tlio neiL* 

* Capital ! capiial ! ^ eadaimed this husband^ mightily pleaded witb bJa 
exoolient wife's advice. Forth with ho mpnired to tho treo^ and add row¬ 
ing the spiritp said, ' Aa you have promised to gfant ma anythiog I ask 
for, give me another pair of armfij and an addbtional Load,.' Ifo sooner 
said than done. In an instant ho became oquippod with a couple of 
beads and four aHaa, and n?timied Lome, highly delighted with bis 
DOW acqnisitionii. No soonorj howorcr^ did tho \dllagers sen him^ than, 
greatly alarmcti, they exclaimed, ^ A goblin ! a gohlin I * and between 
striking biro with sticks and pelting him witli fitcmos^ speedily put an 
end to his mdstcncm 

The follow ill or BentimeDts fire algo from the Pafi<:a- 
tantra :—^ ‘ 

Praise not tho goodness of the grateful man 
Who acta witb kindness to hh banefactora 
Ho who does good to those wbi:i do him wrong 
Alone deserves the epithet of good (L 777). 

The misery^ a foolub man endures ^ 

In seeking rirhofl, is & hundnd-fold 

More grievQua tlian tlio sufTorings of Lim 

Who ritrivoE to gam eternal blfsasedness (IL 127). 

Hear thou u sum miry' of righteonsnesa^ 

And poniier well tho maum : Never do 

To other persons wtmt would pain thyself (III. 104}- 

Tho little-rolndL>d oak: Belongs this man 
To Out own lainily I Tlic nobJc-hcarted 
Eogurd Uie human tacn m oil akin (Y. 5S). 

Ab n oqncliiBion, 1 subjoin some eentiments from the 
Jlitcpadcaa or book of * friendly advice/ My tranfllations 
are from tbe late Professor Johnson's excellent edition :— 
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A TTinji thrak of stoH^S 

Knowledge and wwilth, ns if old age and deaUt 
Ocrtild no’OT usaail him, but should pnoUM ewtao 
As if ftlnsady in the grssp of death (3!. 

Of all poBseseions knowledge is the be*t| 

For none can eteal it, none can estate 
It* value, nor ean anj one doetroj it (dl* 

Learnine, the solver of perplexing doubts, 

A aura revealor of tie truths that tie 

Beyond the sight^ia like another eye 

For all mankind—who baa it not, is blind (10). 


Fortune attends the lion-hearted nmn 
Who acts with energy S awk-minded persona 
Sit idly waiting for soma gift of tale. 

Banish all thought of destiny and art 
' with numly vigour, straining all thy nerve. 
When thou hast put forth all thy energy 
The blame of failure wiH not rest on thee (31)1 

The thought that destiny is ever working 
Should not tudnee abandonment of effort j 
Without Bsertion oil cannrt be had 
E'en from the seed* of unrtuoua BMamum {jflh 

A chariot moves not with a single wl^, 
iSo fortune arts not without homan effort (31^ 


The fixed result of all one’s nets committed 
In fonner births, is called one's destiny; 
Therefore let every man applp hunseU 
Unweariodly to doit^ noble actions (33)- 


A* from a lump of day the potter monlds 

Whato'er he pleases, so a mea obtain 

The dertiny worked out by his own deed* (j4h 


Obrects are b«t aocompUshed by Mertion, 

Eot by mere wiahea ; nrt by any law 

Eaters the deer a sleeping lion's “o’* (3")- 
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Kven a bloeklica^ maj respect inspire 
So long ns ho is dressed in gay attire; 

A fool may cut n dash the wii^e Ekmong, 

So long ns he hno sense to hold hiB tongue (4a). 

A piece of glass mny Uko a iowel glow, 

If hut a lump cf gold be placed hdow ; 

So oTon fooUi to onkintneo may rise 
By clow awodation Mitb the wise {41). 

By intercourse with mod of lower grndo 
The mind is. lowered ; by companionship 
With equals it preserves equality ; 

With higher men it reaches eminOiioo (42). 


lirrOPADEiS'A—BOOK L 

Each motulngt when thou risest, thos reflect:— 

* Some great laiJiiinity to-day may happen, 

Of sickness^ sorrow, death, which will befall f" {$)- 

Never expect a prosperflus result 
In ML^king pnoGt from an evil quarter; 

When them is taint of poisou in the cup, 

E'en the ambrosial draught which to the gods 
Is Bouroe ol life immortal^ tenda to death (5). 

Subjection to the genres has beon called 
The road to mb, and their subjugation 
The path to fortune | go by which you please {29). 

A combination of o"on feeMo things 
1b often potent to effect a purpose, 

Kwu fragile straws when twisted into rope* 

May serve to bind a furluus elephant (35). 

A man of truest wisdcni will redgn 

His wealth and oven life for good of others ^ t 

Better abandon life in & good cause 

When death in any case is sure to happen (45). 


1 t St, John hi t6* 
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Even to f«a who visit ns w jjuoste 
Dae LospiUiity shouJd be displsjed; 

The tree semens with its shede the man who fells it' (6o)i 

The good show pity even to the wcrthlcfis, 

The iiKwB irraiiintoB the meanest hovel (63). 


Those who abstain from inimy to sll, 

Who hear with alh and offer an osylam 
To all ninnkind, o» journeying to heaven (66). 

The only friend that folbws ui »t death 
1 b virtue; sll heaides dies with the body ^ (6 j). 

Form neither Wondship nor a slight msquaintanco 
With evff pereon*; does not charcoal bum 
The hand, if hot, and blacken it, if ooldi ( 3 *). 

A good man’s mind, even when moved to anger, 
Suffers no lasting change; a torch of st aw 
A vails not to make ocean's wslon hot (88). 


A wieke«l man is like an earthen jw, 

Biokon with ease, repaired with difficulty ; 

A virtuous man is like a golden vessel, 

Hard to be broken, quickly jomed together (9<). 


Ona thing is in a had man's heart, another 
la in bis wortls, anether in his deods,^ 

But oneness marks a man of noble mind , , ,, 

In heart, speech, conduct, all the three combined (103)- 


Wisdom is easy when daplaj'ed in giving 
Advice to others, bat one’s self to follow 
Good eouniiol, marks a man of high 
Such noble-minded men are rare to see (roB), 


1 Compart Horn. «L so: 

tjiirtt,^ve Seed to eommence the 

that ProfeftMT IL IL _ cr 

.t«d, ol Wwl b, 1. K«»M1 

thnt this setitimont to ™ 

literatyre, 

* Camp&ra Mmiu IV* 24^^! ^ 4 ^^ 
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lie Has all wcidth who boa a tumd oontentod. 

To o&fl whose loot is covoreil with a ahcio 
The oartb appeaia all carpeted with leather (151)- 

Tifi right to Bacribce an individnal 
For a whole hoasehokh a fnmilj * 

For A whole viUaget and a village even 
For a whole ooiintry^ft goodj hat for one's ^If 
And ono^s own soiil^ one should give ap the world (159)^ 

Accotnulatod wealth is best preswn'ed 
By liberal gifts ; e'en as collected watere 
Aie best eec^re«l within s hollow tank, 

When by an outlet they refresh the Gelds (165X 

If men are noh with monej they possess^ 

But give not nor enjoy^ then are they dch ^ 

With money buried in tho mines of earth (k6S). ^ 

What boota it to have wealth which is not givens 
Nor yet enjoyed T What proEts strength to one 
Who ne'er assails his foes S Where b tho use 
Of sacred knowledge if it does not lead 
To prootloe of religion 1 'What avails 
A soul to him whoso senses am not conquered 1 (170), 

Wealth joined with givings liberality 

Joined with kind words, knowledge without conceit. 

Valour witk mercy, tliese are four rare viitiiea (174^ 

The wise long not for the laiposslhle^ 

And grieva not for the irretrievable, 

Kornie they In cakmitj bewildered (iSi). 

Some men, well-imd in books, ore blockheads 
But be who puts in practice what he knows 
Is truly wise; a medidne^ thoiigh elective, 

Effecis no cure by knowledge of Its name (1S2). 

Kako the beat use of thy pntfpeiityp 
And then of thy reverses when they happen. 

For good mid evil fottimo come and go 
Kovolvmg like a wheel in sore rotation (1S4). 
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Stm'ts not too ftiixioiisly for a subsiatenaj, 

Thy Jlakor will proride iheo euatenonca; 

Ko moner ta a humim Iwing 

Than »ilk for hb support atrauiw from tlifl hrowt (Jfo). 

Ho by whoso bond the swiuifl were pdxiiod while. 

And parrots green, and pe»»cts taoiiy-hued, 

Win inako provUioa for thy nmintenance* 

How can tmo happiueaa proceed wealth. 

Which in its ncquifiition canees pein; 

In loss, afilictionj io abundnaes^ folly 


A koll’s* only heanty « ite note, 

A woman's i* dorotioa to her hnaband; 

The beauty of the badly-formed a knflwWge, 
The be&nty of oacetira is endumnw (»!*)■ 

Men place not such reliance in a mother, 

Nor in a wife, nor in a son, n« brothiw, 

As in a friend eileetionate by tmtnro {*«> 


Man’s frame has eror death at Imnd, successee 

Am followed by revet**, friendly 

Must end in partings nothing he« « hmtmg 

A friend the Right of whom » to the 

A balm, who ia the heart's dohght-whe Bharts 
Our joys and sorrowe-ia a troasuro ram 
But other friendly pertons who o« roady 
To share tn enr proepeHty, abound . , 

Ifriondahip's t«io bmchEtone w adveisty (** 

Whoever, quitting certainties pars«« 

What i* tmeerUdn is na 


I tSoiiipniw SL ^ , s 1 t 

s The kokiht or koll U th* n'ghtmga o o 
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HiTaPADES'A—BOOK XI ' 

Tho man wbo h ao^baiELed to ne^rd 
With constaiit looks of sympathy tho poor 
Bo&eatli him in position feels exalted ; 

Bat ho who with habitoril envy views 

Those higher thon himseLF fools always poor^ (?). 

Let n man stiivo with eamestnesB to gain 

Possessions xinocqaired ^ when neqnired 

Let him with eare preservo thorn; when presented 

Let him increase them ; lawfully inoFeased 

Let thorn bo usod for arts of pious service (5), 

By drops of ^atcr^ falling one hy one. 

Little by little^ may a jar be Mied ; 

Such is the law of all aceumalationj 

(If motiejf knowledge^ and religious morit (to). 

What burden la too groat for able men t 
Wliat is too distant for tho energetic f 
What is a foreign counity to tlio wbo f 
Who is a stranger to tho kindly speaking I {11 )* 

f^t prudent men ongogo in undeiiakltigiii 
Of diverse kinds. Recording to their will| 

Yet after fill, the issue will bo tliat 

Which the Supreme I>bposer shall dotemime (12). 

No bolng perbhee bolore bis time. 

Though by a hundred arrows pierced^ but when 
Ilia doatinod hour oomes^ though barely prieked 
By a sharp pom| of graes, be surely dms (15), 

So long alone doca every man fulfil 
The true dedgn of lifpi aa long es he 
Preaerres bb independence ; he b dead 
Who livna in base subjection ta another (so). 



' ^ Tbb venie ut amplilieci but the sapBe of the original is^ I think, 

fairly expressed. 

It 
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How drOicult tho dnty of n courtior t 
If Hilentt lio ia thiraglit a fool; if clavier 
In convisraation, ho ia called a ctatlorer^ 

Or portap« a magpie; if BtsbrnwiTe^ timiti j 
If pow aiid then impaLi&nt ttedw shght$t 
Then bo h calle^l ill-bred; if bo alwrald sit 
Too dose, be is decidedly ititnisiTe * 

If too far off. then diffidont nJid sheepish; 

Tlio law of service is indeed abstm^i 

E^ctt dovotcM would find it bond to tosstor {35)- 

He livoa to some good purpose m Ihe world 
W^o Uvea for Brahraaufl^ relativfsa nnd friend*. 
Whore I* tho man who lives not for himself t (34)- 

As by a toilsome eObrt seme hugs rock 
1 * forced uphill, but in nn instant rolled 
Down to the valleji so the soul of man 
Is only by bard labour mode upright. 

But eidJy desconda to depths of rice {44)* 

As one man digs a well, another builds 
A lofty woih so human being 
Sinks down or rises by his own oaertions Us)’ 


That man is eipienti who knows how to suit 
His wordfl to each oecasion, hia kind acts 
To each mim*e w»orth* his nnger to bis powtir (48)% 

la an^ijhing by nature beautiful, 

Or the roven^el Whslei^tir pl«uies 
That only is by each thought beautiful {50)- 


Disinclination to begin a work' 

Thrcrtiglt feur of ffiilorp, « » 

Li food renounced tluodgh f«r cf tndigestmnl (54)- 


That faculty wbieii qnnlUies a man 

To earn aubaislence, and whleb. wjm men PJ*'^ 

Should bo prisemd and carefully unprov ( i)- 


A iewol may bo placed upon the foo^ 

And gla» be raised to de«rete the bod, 

But at tI>o timo of pu«ba*l“S " 

ainsB will be reckoaed glass; a ge®. ^ P*"^ 


(6d). 


\ 
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DfDIAK WISDOM. 

If gifliis h& used to decontto a ctowd 
\V liilo gADQJ Ai^ tAkon to iMKieck a foot^ 

*TiA oot that nny fAult Iiaa tn Uio 

But m tho wAnt of knowlodgo of tho ^ttot (72). 

The wise have said that profitable lessoes 
May oftentimes bo le&mt o'ou from a child; 
Wlkon the Him sets a taper may give Light (7SX 

A man may en a^iction's touehAtone \mm 
The worth of his aum idodred^ wil-o^ dependants ; 
Also of bis own mmd and character. 




-I 


* Rnnson indeed is stronger than brute force/ 

Buch is the tmth the sonniing dmm proclaims, 
Beaton by him who drireB the eleplumt (85), 

Krishna replied not to Ids cticaing foe, 

The lioD answers not the jackal’s yoU, 

But roars responmv^c to the thnuder^dond (86). 

The hiuTicaino uproots the lofty trees, 

But injures not the gross that prostrate lies; 

Tlic mighty only fight against the mighty (87). 

A minister h like a amnll-nockcd j&r 
Of wide capcicity, but yiAlding little^ 

Ha who says * What^s a momADt ? * i* a foot 
Ho who $ays * What's a farthing T* will be poor (gii). 

An old domestic long employe^] in serrico 
Is fearless though in faultf; at other times ' 

Acting iincbecked ho disregards his master (98), 

He who is made i|ic intimate ossocialo 
Of a king^s sporfeo^ regard.^ himself as king ; 
Contempt is sure to bo displayed by ono 
Admitted to too cicee faiaiJiarity {1 oo). 

Ingenious men can make oVn falrichoods &eem 
IJke trotbs, os HMlfol painters lepreacnt 
Mountains and volleje on a fere! stir lace [na). 


1 Compare one of the mcditationB of IlLltchs Aurelius i * Is $iiich s 
thing ns on emerald mndA wnrso than it woo, if it is n&t pmiaed I' 
Rev, F, Forrar^if ^ Siieekers after Ood,* p, 2^- 
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bi mm of flonie isilimuty imp«tl-dlogt 
In guidg It wrong roftd+ or when a time 
For octktn preaaa^ brooking no delay, 

Then only may a friend adviee nnaRkod (i ?j)- 

He who ifl truly loved in etill beloved, 

Evou when doing [rritating actfi | 

Wlio dofifl not feel the teme respeot for fire 
Though it eoru^nme the tTe?tsures in his hooseT (i 

A mnn innately bail* though vigorous ofTorta 
Bo oonstuntly applied for his improvement* 

WiQ in tho end rtvert to hie old nature; 

E'en as the curly tjul of some young cur, 

Tliough pKiaaed and awathed with bandagisa for yaara, 
KiBBumea ita twist, when once a^dn set ftca (*3^i *17)* 

WliateW thou hast io take^ that take thou quickiy ; 
Give quickly what ihou hast to give; do qmokly 
The work thou hast to do| if thou delay, 

Time will drink up the spirit of thy ant (i4SX 

Bad men derive some Iwauty from th* lustre 
Of their oonneetiona, Hko the soOty powdeif 
Jj^id on the eyelaeh of a lovely wonuin (151X 

dturt anger may ba oortainly appotu^ 

By the removal of Lta canse, hot how 

Can any one nlhij the spite of him 

Who cherishes iinronieonable rancour I ( 159 )- 

A hundred kindly acts are thrown away 
irpon the Ijad ; n hundred clever speeches 
Are loBfc on him who cannot understand ; 

A hundred adinoiiition«r on the nmn 

Who will not put in pmcU<M what b said J 
A huEidr»l siipinnt prccepta, on the BmeelasB (ifiij. 

In aaudai'trsw nne eerpont*, in the waters 
Of pUa^t pools aM Uwolf lotufrflowgra, 

Eut lUso ftUieattitn; in enjojmenta 

Evil* flis piBwnt to destroy tUdr *est; 

iTo ourthly pkesunsa are nithoot all*? ^ 
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INDIAN WISDOM. 


' A Jmrk dispkjrp its wm la tha wssmg 
Of pathl^ ; at tli' approacK of nigh t 

A lantern is of wrvicc j ia a calm 
A fan I ftad for an dophaa^"4 rofltrmnt 
A hook i thus m there aothing apca earth 
For which n remcdlf hits not been pkoaotl 
By tho all-wiso Creator, but, 1 think, 

That Providonoe himself has failed te Ead 
A Etting check to curb a wicked man (165), 

A man, however strong, if destitute 
Of real and fervour, is by all hold cheap. 

Who fears to tromplo upon bumt-out ashes t (173^. 


HITOP^VDESTA—BOOK III. 

Advice tends only te exssporete, 

Not to ollay the aag$r of a fnol ; 

Just SB the drinking nf nutritious milk 
Only augmcnte the venom of a Berpeni {4). 

He W'ho comparing well tbo strength and wcokne-s^ 

Of oihore^ by himself, discovers not 

Tbo diJfeTeace, is vanquished by his foes (E). 

not compAnionshlp wjtb evil men, 

Ikit court msEocistion with the grrait; 

The purest water in the hand of her 

Who Lives by selling drains, is called a dram (ir). 

Kven kind words accompanied with smileys 

If spoken by bad mna, excite suspidnap 

T^o scent of fragrant flowcTB out of season (15}. 

A husband Li a wife^s chief ornamont | 

£^hc needs no ether prmmont but him 1 
Deprived of him, she sbinee not, though adorned 

A rock is not jso easily upheavod 

By a strong band ^ as hy a wooden lover; 

ThU is the great adA-aatago of good counsel, 

Tliai by on insignihcaiit appliADCo 
A great fluccosB may often be effected (45), 


* I follow IVe reading here. 
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Wlicn danger k far oJfp tten cautioUKnefett— 

But when at hand, heraiti fortitude— 
la the distinctive merit of a man 
OE noble spirit; everj'whero the gr&t 
Exhibit courage in adversity (47), 

A feverish diaphiy of over-aMl 
At the first ouUetr is an obstacle 
To all auecosa; however cold. 

Will penetrate tho ground by slow degrees (48). 

A store of grain b of all islores the best; 

A jewel in the mouth supports not hfo (5^)' 

Whate-er the nntnral propensity 

Of any one may bo^ that is most hard 

Tu be subdued j thus, if a dog were tnigerl 

To a king's rank, would ho not gnaw Lis shoe! {fi 1). 


That is DO counsel whero no elders art.% 

Those no idders who JedaM no law. 

That is not law which is not marked by truth, 
That m not truth which, k by fear affected (d 4 )* 


Tlioso who. neglecting oMurate inqinrios 
Into tho incasure of a foe's iwnirc«s» 

Commoner a fight, rocnivo a cold embrace 

By tho aword's edge, and must ho reckoned 00 {70 ■ 

Adri«, thougU fiwl, and aUietIr m oMorf.nc* 

With books, is hswIm if it foUomjd ; 

Mere knowledge of » medicine does not ctu* (7 0 - 


Maa w II sbTa of njonejfi ' 

According to liia weudth, kU fellow-mw 
Hold him in honour of in diwsteein (8i]i- 


The honours tlml ■ eonf^ tic 
To stimuhite the coumgi! I'»* snhjH^ 
Thwi onv hope of Kooey reconipcnsc (91). 


Even ft foe, if he psrfonn ft Idndacss, 
ShouJd bo esteemed a kimmmn f * 

If he do hnrin, ehoiJil be o fee. 
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A nwhtlVj though brod witJiin tho hody^ 

Does uiL^hLef ; whUe a foreigTft drag that ccmaft* 
FroiD «om^ far fortst doe^ n friondly work (loi). 

S|»ak kindlv, without cringiDg j be lieroic. 

But not a bojufter; be? o gcnoroui givsTp 
But give your bouJiLy to dosemng pciTBons | 

Be over hold, but ^waya wilhoub iuLralines ( io6). ^ 

The king whcK^e doctor^ rainifiter, and imeat 
Att> flattoreris ia spwlily liereft 
OF bcftlthp of tretufui^, *mJ of piety. 

Tho akilful man aitaina to wealth, tho enter 
Of whotesoine foodt ^ honltb^tlte healthy man 
To e&ee j the diligent to utmost mtigo 
Of knowledge I the d tAdplined in heart 
To line religioiip richest renown ( 11 7)' 

A lofty station c&nnot bo obtained 

By one who aela with tnshtiiaa, yielding ^lely 

To impulse^ nor hy one whoso enorgiea 

Of mind are patwlyaed by pondering 

On ways and moans of noting 5 great itucreflaeii 

Depend on hardihood comblnfid with prudence (1 so). 

What will hooka do for one who hns no sen?w 1 
How can a mirror benefit the bKndT (123). 

Tho wisdom of a toansellor i* ahown 

In healing breaches | of a wise pliysidiui 

In complicated cases of disordon 

Tib easy to be ww, wheti all is well ( 125 ). 

Weak-minded men nro easily bewildered 
Ewn HI tricing enlerprisiH^ tbose 
Whose inlellocts are weU-matimid engage 
In mighty undertakiiiga and stand fast (tt6). 

The goddess of good fortune neVr deeerta 

That noble-minded monarch who withholds 

The smallfist piece of moneys 

With thousands, if it seein in danger 

Of appticatien to ttopruppr uses 3 

But readily beaiows idtb open band 

B^en tens of mlllJonB on a fit DccoAiim (127)* 
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5!e id a fml who a pDeaefigioti 

Through fear of flotna alight ouLky j who wotild forfoit 

A bale of gooda mtbor tbao pay * toll (lag). 

A WKodilej however ficrcep k pwerlese 
Socm BB he quite the water | even lioA* 

Out of a forest might r » well be iackals (139). 

In this uncertain world, imsUble m 

The oo&aa stirred bj windB, the saotilioe 

Of one's own life to savo the life of otliOTB 

Is on exalted notion, which r^tilts 

From merit earned in former elatM of boing ( 14 ®)* 


HHOPADES^A—BOOK IV. 

An unwise man^ when miwtlng with disaeter. 

Blames Deetin/j end sees uot that the fault 
Xiies in himsfllf and in his own taiadoin^ (|)* 

That man haa wisdom who k wiso onough 
To remody dislusteT when it Imppena (6). 

WhatovBT fate decrees is not to bo^ 

That will not happen| if It k to he, 

Tls sum to come to post. "^Vhy driai not oE 
Tbift anodyne—the antidote of care T 

Lot not the labour of an honost ^rvant. 

Who strivM to do hie duty, seem in ™n ; 

But clioer him with rowurds, with hearty rmec* look (1 }. 

A low-bom poraon ahould not bo exalted 
To any high po^on ; onee in office 
He cannot easily bo fjet aside. 

Honour conferred npou a baso-bora man 
Bumbles an impression stampod 00 sand (llf 

So long alone ought danger to he feared 
Afl long as it k distant J when we set 
The cauM of opproheosioa close at band^ 

Wo ought to figlit Bgalofit it fearlessly (17)* 
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A heis n udiiI nJlj m him 

Whop Kit Mill to hi A dutyp diiro^rdm^ 

Hiei rojM mjuter'o likingA imd dialikmgAf 
TbIK him unifBloDiue salutiu-y truths (ai). 

A mtLD Aiioidd ovor striro to bo st poace 
Kvoii with those who otixml him in strongth; 

The viciorj m waj- h uJwaj'S doubtfliL 
Who but A siUy prson woultl commit 
lliH friendis bis nrmj, Tcalm, rouomi^ j^od self 
To the imoertEiiD bnlanco of n battle! (a^r ^ 3 )- 

The monarch who dJstributos Mjuitably 
Hill nches^ who concoals bia spies from riew, 

Who hoops his counsel socrotf end who says 
No ueldod words to thoso erpund himp ho 
May spreed hbt hiugdom e^ti to the see {54). 

Whatever be the nwompeemo obtained 
By A Horsooncriiice^ eccomplisbmg 
All wUh^ j that will be achieve in Fuji 
W'bo gives proteotion to a fitgitivo (6 j)* 

Externid deference may be coimsteot 

With malice io the heart,® for do not people 

Bear wood upon their beada that they may bum it I 

A running fiver may refceeli a tree 

^VMIo undermining by its stream the roots (64). 

AVhat oanse have we to grieve for those who die t 
Since when a cbCId ia boro MortaUtj 
Is the drst loving tiuTM to fondle it 
In close embracep and not till thus cares^ied 
May itn own mother fold it to her breast (6 7), 

Whither ha%*e gone the rulers of tho earth 
’With all their armies, all their regal pomp, 

And oil their ototely equipages t Earthy 
That witnoseed their departure, still abides ( 60 ). 


^ This umpIlGcation seemn necessary to the souse. 
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All unobserved the body wastes away, 
Momeot by moment, like a crumbling jar 
or anbaked clay in water; when dissolved, 
Tlien its decaying nature is perceived {69). 


Neiircr and ever nearer, dsy by day, ^ 

Doth death advance towards each living being, 

E’en as an awful oRMutioner 

Dmws oearw to a criminal condemned, ^ 

And drags him by slow degreea toward* his doom (ro> 

Youth, beauty, life, a fttore of worldly goods. 

Exalted rank, soeioly of friends. 

Art aU unstable, let no imui of waso 
Be duped by trusting to timir pwmwieime t 7 >> 

M drifting logs of wood may haply meet 
Oa ocean’s waters surging to and fro, 

And having mot, drift once again apart. 

So fleeting i* the intercouwo of m<m (js). 

E’en as a Iraveller mooting witt the shade 
t)f somo o’erhanging tree, awhile tepOMS, 

Then leaves ita shelter to pursue hi* imy. 

So men meet friend*, then imrt with them for ever <*3). 

This is no permanent compaaioiwbip 

Gained by wsiding with one * own frail 

Much loss by intercourse with other person* (7 )■ 

For tinioo points to coming soporatio^ 

As birth to death’s infallible approach { 77 > 

As streams of rivnni ever onward flow, 

Kover returning, so do day , 

tto on for erar. hearing off man a hfo iJ9h 

As oft as men of thoughtful mind*, reflect 
On death's inexorable rod, impending 
O'er their doomed beads, tbcir energw* relax 

iXTblgs un-thcroouked by dropping rmn (S3). 

Tia ignorance that i* the «ras* of sorrtw 

For who diej if . 

Then with the lapse ef 8*“ 
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A panacea for the cure of blows 
Dealt «tu2denlj by unerpocted Btrofaen ^ 

Of d«ep rendiog all the sou]—^ 

Ifl to control the will and Btilie thought (86). 

i-ren bi B fonst rkes mny bo prwctij^ 

Hy tbofle who foster there their on! pasBiaos : 

While in a housOj siibjectioii of the senses 
Is a tme peimoeep and the home of one 
Wha, holding all hia pasdans in reatroJnt^ 

Engagofl in good ectianiif h n eonvent (S7). 

l^so not, whntercr bo thy mode of life, 

Although distTesBed, to walk in righteouu paths, 

And act with justics towards every creature. 

No ontward badge is proof of pietj (S3)v 

Thou art thyself a fdroam whose saored ford 
Is self-restraiiiti whose water is Teradtjj 
WJiose bank is rirtue, find whose wavet: are love ; 

Here pia^itise thy aLdutlons, by mero w^atar 
Tbo inner man cam ne'er be purfded (90), 

That mail attainB to Imppine^ who ^uita 
Hiis nnsiibetantial world—a world beset 
^ ith pains of birth and death, old ago and sickness (91)* 

Pain end not pleasure has a reel existonoo_ 

^Tis hence, the niuno of plofu^re is applied 
To that which gives relief from present pain (92). 

A roaring noise, like that of autumn-clondp 
Should net be mndo in vninf one r^iUy groat 
Prociaimii not bin auccessea or tureracs (95)^ 

War not with many foes j by swarming Insects 
Kven a mighty serpent is destroyed (96). 

Liiat^ anger, lore of money, orerjoy, 

Pitdo nnd conceit, this six-fold clas^t of faults 
Should be forsaken^ then one may he happy (99). 


^ B/fl reading. 
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Good momorji activity in biumesi, 

Thotightful delibonktioTij acctiracy 
Of information, firmnad^ and coacoidmnat 
Of ooUJiAolp aro a prime viHitM* (ioo)+ 


Do nothing raaihly, iwit of due reflection 
Is the chief boutcm of fjsJlum ; ForfeamSp ea^r 
To favour merit, of her own MOOrd, 

Chooser tho mm who octB dolibemtely ( toi)^ 

The qaalitifis and coonso of hfo of thoeo ^ 

Who live in distant places out of sight* 

Can only ’from thoir nctions bo inferred, 

And actions mnsit bo judged of by results (105% 

A swan that could not dearly eofl by night^^ 
Searching for food upon a Ifltus-pooh 
Mistoolc the wimored Linage of the stai* 

For tender shoots of lilies thoo by day 
The Billy bird refused to peck the buds, 

Thinking them atam; thus per^nn onm deocivetl 
Su«p«t deception even in the truth (106). 

A mind which Ims been poised by the wicked 
Confldes not even in the good, a diOd 
Once oeadded by hot porridge will not dnnk 
Even cold milk till he has blown upon it 


By gifts of money one may win a mL^r; 
By gestures of rtsapect. a stubborn man j 
X Biniplotoii by humouring his wUl j 
A wise man, only by veracity (loi)- 


Who would bo guilty of uudghteoiffl acta 
For or againfit a body doomed to die 
To^y or pcrbnpa U^norrow by the 

Of ««n9 disease^ or some hewtreo^mg gnoH {iJl 4 

Do rightly, knowing th.1 tby life wsemUw 
Fbo moon’s lufloction ott tbo qtu?»nag w» < 3 


I B.’s lewliog’ 
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JNtHAX WJSDOM* 


In Qindor ta the incrtn&ee nf thj virtue 
And of thy hoppine^s^ contort thou only 
With rightooMK meot reineiiiberLog that thy life 
Iri transient m the mlrnge of the desert (134). 

If Truth end tbousands of Horse-sjuiihces 

Were weighed together, Truth would be more weighty (135)1 
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HOrp^ 
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344 , J- 
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Hydupof^ t4v»r, 375, Ir 
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I*U 375- 
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Iha-mrigTi, 47 ^^ 
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Hulivf^ko, 344 ; 375^ 

j75- 

USim 3^ 3061 31J: J57 k < i 
401, i: 421. 
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JlSr _ ^ 
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lodiAO Atitiquiry^ 224, 3; 

2 j6r 1: S&J, 3- 
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tm 4 ir« !•> V^R, 
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371, 1. 
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, 367J S 33 . 
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4^0. 
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fbdnjit, 426, 
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Tk}dta-pfu:hii^ 390 i 391. 
lEdnyMT^ai, jSil, 4- 
IndTH'r^lti, ijli | 333, 2, 
Turfing 63 ; 73, 

Ibdn, ID, 
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Inh^riunn^s 1»* <iF, 265* 

IptAncTklur^' Birrtith^ 174-. 
Tiatiimton loon^jr,. 
lFlnit+ 3S9. 2, 

TTAvjtii, 4^ 

Up«Bi»hiML, 3^ 

J^nfc, 4f}9, 2. 

Eki¥l«7ft 1,'pMaiphHdp 

Tikll^ 4 PSf 

lihli (pnRrenoe), 326* 


Islitif (ilCTid4rtitB)i 1^7* 

Uhkr 4°s« 

fiSvmTB, 74 ■ 77 ; SS J 409^ ^ 

lavura-i^jiiidrai VldyliiijRfi*- 

im 

fiiTUB-prnoidliiAnA, 93^ 
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249 s 2951 =99 i 
3?lt * > 41^ ^ S'^t SIJ- 
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Jiigtm-iiBitlii aio, I ; 244' *■ 

154 i i^S» =■ 

jr^hiuiTk 303. 
jAhttb, 363. 
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llS; 24^,2. 
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tBrfl, 9 Sk 1^ 
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JUIjiii, * SihEniM-n^' sio^ t- 
J^jpAp ■ mens wnni^lii^’ 64- 
Jnimiid'igiiih 3^i 
JAfflibBYBt, 42& 

JAjnbbjdfl dmtlAp 532. 
HFaraliii^vlpii, 420. 

JflJtalhSd, 024, Ir 
JiUlB I- 

Janil^ 335, 1 ; 341. a t 
;J45; 51 ^ ^ 

jKmrmcjmj^Ap 371, i ; 3741 

. jNr *■ 

dBHM, 55 p 2 ; 43** ■■ 
JiHiIrdAtiA, 59*^ I- 
JjiUB-O, 240p 1. 

JanitvAi 197« 

JimtTtR'^rB^ 178. *■ 

jBASiifiilitainTp 332, Ir 
iTbuiir, 42|^ 1. 

Jftpft . jrAjiiB, IMS ; =4^t 

^ =94t^ 

JiLmBRL, 24^' 
jBTObntl, IS2, Ip 
JJS t* JIO, 1.^ 
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15^. 1 T ^ 
,f$,tB-kBT1I3E13p 192 ; 339. 

Jftti (birth}, 2ro, 1, 

Jut! Ifotilo m^lieth 6+ 

JfitI (!k^we^Jp 423, Jr 
jBta, 38;. 
jBtnVE;pirnl,i 499^ 

JivmlL49 ^120^ 2^ 313, 3t 

115; 3 Si: 364- 

. Jii)n-di:v% 367 ; 4541 47*. 
iEjfed-nthA, 366; .179; 391s 

47+ 

56, 2- 

, JhiJU (dTits-fi^lhterJ^ s;^, 

I JihuLB-^^Mp, 40^ 


JsirfitB-tihEllA, 301 ^ 304 
JiihiiM, 381, 4 : 397- 

JltftutLui, 4 d ^ 51; 74 1: 

I lb; 223. 

Jii^DB, 59^ 333 ? 336, 

J^nn-kifi^Et JS' 

Job, 19 ; 4^7- 
JotiMiiti^n, JJr., 21^ 21 
2go, 2 i 29i>t 3- 
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JahlUOfL, iWfeiaOr Frj 4^3 I 

Jonem S4r W.p 35, 3 i 44^ 3 f 

K2, I s 24Sh * ' 

JoTiBn ot vemfR, 

J79. 

.Tcmtturta {SjiDdSli>i 47 ^ 

,Tft9itiir(jiljHi^tll, 179+ 

I Jupiter Ptuvi^ lO ; 27 $, I. 
Jufltiets HjdmmifltrMticjii «(, 
2^ 

J^AlE-nnakhr, 344i 
.traijihlbm 173^ 
t73< J' 

J^otkE tfiwp lij^htl'i 84, 

JvotuhBi (nitTonopij)^ 145 ! 
170^ 

J^ntiiktOflUV I®7; 1 ! 

340 i 341^ <- 

KAbofidkiip 35^«3^ » 4=9 i 
Kldjitabp^f, 367 I 513 - 
Kjviru, 43tt 

Kaik^y1, 34i ; 34^ J 3S^ 
Kb 13 SI*e, 41^ 
KiiJ*ikTi4^H.S^3t ^ 
KaljEtm or KEijjat** ***■ 
iUkolDkrii^ 531. 

KukolQkTjB, 131. 
KiifctltjitlLB, 344" 

K^Sbp 3: 67. 

KnSB, 177 : i7^ 
KJtlB-nlriiAjKT ^ <8- 
Kalif* tipumErtBrN 170. 
Kak-r agi^ 41^ 

KElHitttiip 532. 

KeIi* 2Sp I; ITS, 3 J ^311 

3QI r jJPi 3- 4*° p 5^ 

KAlr, 514 3 5^ * 

KUidaM, 359i i; 3^ 14S= • 
4f4l 49 
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e'i dniBu^ 3»" 
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KilTtiEJk 499. Ip 
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Kiiii pigjk, yxt 'n 33*^ 3 * 
K*lki, 333 : 33 i „ 
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206, 1 % 322; 33*^p 3 i 
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KplTiUjft, 3511 ir 
Kaciss 314, I. 

KKvn^iip j^iS- 

KJtIlUI-<lll‘?U’Ur 

Klm^-l^r ^ 99 ' 

Kaiiiak\rt, 535, 

K rtififcl nijALakuhft. 3^Li l> 

KAin«Ti jiM) 5®“- 

Krui*boga*j l : 

K^titya SraddhB, 

XaraTftkfc S 593 ^ 

Kaniftdjk. 65 t l. 

Kliikdii't SElIra, 71 I 74 ; 

3is. z 

KflEIII±£K» 309r *■ 

KnEiAuj, 4^ s 499 f I 5 S 33 - 

Kaii^ 40-3, 

KAEhlAJltU-^ l6z 
K*DLLami-k?R 47^ 
KiiiLjaJAk 3 Id, 1. 

Kiin-k:^. 39& 

KmfliSJ^ 3&1. 

Kjoinnj Bf^nuukHp 3 [c\ I t 
Z24. 

Kng^wiii Ijfii IS 3^P jJ" ? 

33 ^ 

ItDi(i 4 HK Clwua*ni)t I- 
lUnyK^kubjrv, 2 Hi, I ; 499 - 
Kjnyrltvm 37 7^ + 
Kapilft-kan^iJrt, 

KjipSJR, 7 ^; i; Si : SS : 3&^- 

KipFla* S 3 K 

KapiliV Apbpfiim^ SS. 
KA^l^B^ 70; 33^. 
KS:mnA-mlli, 45S. 
Esmiia-iarfni, 53^ 3 . 
Kmi^^p cTovem 173, Ir 
KfeTpiil. I49 p ^ 

KmtiikA, |29 p Z 
Klfcrikft (tBT«*), i&7i >' 
Kukifcotlhu, 43^ 3. 

Xjirkut^ 344, 2. 
K^mi*- 4 -f«haL, 561^ I. 

Kartum klLnilat 33 . 
KaiuMkAimp 210 k 
KnfmA-JnTmU'B^ 9®. 
It&muill^ ^ I 37^ 
KonUA - plutjikK 20 S S 3Q{7 ; 

313 ; ail; 27s J 

KiiTtnA^vip1tA^_5C j 55, 1# 
KKnn{?DdriyArjif 84, 

KaJf^ 173 ; 3S3 J 3S4 j jSj. 

KariUi-p&TV»ttK ^73- 
KAn>htiiK zJd. I E 234 t ^- 
KAna-vNJbiz lyh 
KjuTiikdi^ 423^ 3. 

EirUviTjft, 31 Ik r. 

KaHtifcp. 173, 3 k 
fOrtErkt-yb, 324^ I ; 437^ 2 J 
43&.a; 43a; 481. 
kLartlEltIp 523. 


Kmmtia, 457, u 
Kirya* 7 a _ 

Kflrya-darHiTiR^ a60n 
KiuFiJiyiL-l^fcM;, 293, 

J77. 

KjliSl/iiip I. 

325,1. 

Ka^yafni^ j6i« 1 ; 2J4. 3 ; 

30a; 344: J 47 : 4 jl. l. 

KlLtmulJ^ ^rbianuj), IJDu 
lQi^a^patiiB% 371^ 
K»(hpi,3ft3i 401 

Kftfh* Htputa SntTiPi 146, 
Katha Upant^hAdp 31 ^ 3 S 

KatbHPK 353 ^ t. 

ECKlhaka GpbyASDtmr iS?^ 

Kftthll-PPLri^-b.'i^, 53Z 
E4l|EMiy*p 159 . 

K^ivijATiB, 15 [ E. : ^Ji* 
KAtjUpUA'l lAW-trBil 5 *tt, 
»1E 3 di 

ItEtyijwwV Hrantii 
14)6; i 4 St J 4 ip I' 

KiUlMp 523. 
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^mvEti, 2Q5 ; 209 ', 39$ i 
393 ; 4 CS, I ; 427 ; 5 =^ 
SamvnU - kah t.LmUiMEPE, 

457 

SiTflytt, 339 p ^ 
Sindtila - vEkrfijitEv inrt,Mp 

113* t 

fburgE («wlioaa)p 511. 

^firm, 6t 1 7^ 

Hanirtilhi Qft-y»jfSUp 473 - 
iprn.gE-^fiVB, PS41 470. 
j^Ana-gidtiftjm-pBddhjitfa 3^^ 
SSJwpftH 431, I. 

SUiljJai 43 Q. 

4 Qg, a. 

3 BJTa“darfftfta-*Pfl'gt»ha 3 aY 
a; ll^J i SI9 J lao; 333, 

I. 

^rTA^B&inaa-p 169^ 1. 
SBnr4t<*-bbEiin, 456, 
^rTB^bliBiEinA, 431» 2. 
^Utnh 46; Sbl 2 3R3,2x 37lp 

3 . 

S^sanTlra, ^ 2. 
^SBliiF>UU'btafs¥aBnB, j; 25 - 

29; 3 * f 35 ? 3 ? 148 s 


M 4 h 3 S 3 »P 327.2: 32 Sp 
^ l; 341 , r. 

a CodCf 2^3 I yn. 

gEtt, J 96 p I j 201 ; 207, \ ; 

344 . Ip 3 Sf; 25 ^312^ 
^tni^liiys 345 y 503- 

^EjuojBjE^iah&Mliiiyiip 357, 

SattflkE, 472. 

HEttvB, SSi t^n; 222; 375; 
33 lr 

Sfi^tvatl or (ktjfeb 

5 o 3 p I. 

S&Uvika Furiw SJ^-^SIS- 
Saiom, 179. 

8 EtyE(B|£«b 55 '>- 5335 

431.1. 

SAtya^, 39S ;. 440 - ^ 
ijatyBal^ba iSnaiLE ^Irvp 

14^ 

BBtyEvfUi, 395* 

BEiyarmi, 371 k f : 375 * 

B 4 ukii 3 % I. 

BBiikiEtayIp 377. 

BHbnU, 377; 33a 1- 

^Imidlia^vBDrip 149^ 2. 
Ji^unuiiBiVp 4 ;^ 2 |. I. 

BBDuiltri 345. 
i^uniilk, 4^. 

^unaka^ 

|A4l444aka HfEatA BqIzUk 14 ^^ 
SflUBEktyft C'BturadbjiTlllA 

SatipiSka-pim"«i< 374 P 4^ 

j. 

Barua, 177: 1791 
SBura-iiddhanta, i 75 - 
Sauryiui or Saiiraip 325, i- 
gaoLK 51a 1- 
SaatT^Jitaitb 31&I, 2 ^ 

361. 

BAveue [iiiri.^Otk)^ 177 £ 179^ 

^iraaM (Utrae^p 241 K 254. 

liJi 17: m ^ 34^ I' 

Sfivltfi 17: 195 ? 

214; ai 4 r a i 374 - 
^vyA-JM^Bp 3S1, 4 1 397 - 
^yaka (arroi^i'y, 4 dSp I- 
Siy*^ 39 i iifi: * 33 ^ 
^c^pticipilut 491 1*^7 351 > 
4 * 7 ' 

ScbKie^l. AttguituB Wdliattp 

Sii^onlpi of Ifiod 5 taw> 39 ^ 
ScythiaiLE 3^1^ 

SedlKLfcion of lUnda wointio, 

^ 5 ^' . . . . 

&VCU. Hinda, 325 i 325^ f = 

Swkcni nJUrfiod iFafrtFil. 
142. 

S«iia(^bi]-)p 210, 1- 

ScuakA (iframiBAriifl^iol.i 
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5 IL. ^ 

^mnquin a<«l, ?£KX 
Bethif P«THSEJ^ 235* I : ^33, 


s; 43 ^ J }V* ‘ 




31 ^ I. 

g«t^KiHT. Mr^ 253, ^ 

^tn. 356, I- ^ 

9tCtt-^Ti^}kni 5^7 » 454i ^■' 
4 ' 94 f 2^ 

25, 

Sh^i^Ut, 344, I. 
; 9 |i 4 kQipL'AT' 4 ?h * -3 ! 435 ' 

Slinnkiir F. IVuiiitr 4 » 7 - 
9bMt-k»mA^5p 337 .. 

Sbrai***! l»OiniiHg^ , 3 ^ . 

Siddti* ^HS“^J^Ill W 

3 pSI^ t u 

Skdidb&ulta tft*^Ta<TtMlefti:h 

8iad^L& im losic}, % 

SiddbfintA'kaunitull^ l^ 
ai^4Jiantfr-innkliva]T, M. 
BldtUilfiLtt-«ir 4 >i!n»T>t« 17^ 
Sidiihiirtbnp 5 Pi 7 f <’ 

175, 

^lulgiLTi, 3344 2 . 

Sikb eh.i»'i!i 325, 1. 

^kbi «f %W 5 ^Si 


^EkAha. 14^1: 149 < 

{mDrai]ty^> 20& 

sniUtitj*. 367 f 535 
Siiir»<kinu)p 3^»5 
4 Q 5 h I- 

AUtja Mti)i tb 5 « 

gilpak»^ 47 i ^ 

1S4. 

Srtiiiiiitr/tiftjivn 3 P+ 3 J 9 - 

SEma-viTfliilft’diMra^i 
fiinitfit 336 . Z. 

fiiii£iirT Mr. W* i .1 ll 4 r ^ > 
237 p I- ^ . 

SiDi^ikif, iE4j 467- 

Sigh*. 42 ^ 3 p I' 

344 p ^ 

StghaHMiiHi^ fctftijipti 133 * 
SkidvaJj. t5S; 173 - 
SiQ^pA. 534 - 
224, i 
198, 3* 
l^uin, 453. 

453 ^ 41^" i 
gitft {blpckl, 53a. 

SitA, 33s* 1 : 353 - 43^' = 
S03; Sa^ 

fiiu, rmfrii of, 337. 

8 Hi pbal, 3 Sit l- 

SElLbi^tbo. 4^i 

«i^*, 9 : SO S I; 33* ! 


332j 409^ as 4 ^ 9 - 430; 

, 513: SM p Si8 ; S 3 l. 
Hitft- 43 iftrraKi pi- 
I^Liif^i-rfttri. 325^ <■ 

^v& 8Qinu> i* 

256. 3. 

l^viki, SSS^ , 

8ii: privik^EM UcflEtnii™, 

SkAudi, jfiS; 4 ^ 7 ! +Bl; 

^ 4S1, i; 514; Jia. 

4 jS, 

$kiKi 55 ; 2 i> 

^Jok*{luTiratiCiiii^rH, Slip ri 

504- 

gmiiTtA'EMtilrafy*, 2. 
Hroift* satrap 145; w 

igds 299 ’ 

Smillit Mr. G., 394^ I- 
Sturitip 4 s toi f 144; U 5 i 
aeii ; 113 ; a»s 393; 
301 ; 45 ^.. 
StupEi-ibBdnkfi, 3 ^ 5 “ 
SmriU’txUWt ^ 

SnUfLa. 19S S 34 ^ 

8 tiat«k% 19^ ^ ^ 5 - 

■^c)Crale«, 5 lJp 1 . 
lMu^ ^ 

ijiijIiM-liBo n* 343: 344 ^ 

Sdotoofla S™fiE ■ . 

i^,lrtn* ('fifrtlUnnEM MCI MCn 

6 i z 3 v i; 

Soiw. Ijnteek 37 + 

Sntatft 

, {UMMWI), 234. 3 i 37 > 
ScifiKfi Iplpi'E}* ^ s * 4 - 
^Kfiu 4 kv«« S 3 1 ; 553- 
^m^Hdorm BjimIMi. 53 ^- 
SflltA rudrt^ 

SoquA-tHoili 375 s 5 ®^^' *■ 
S(^i-k!«nk 17^ *+ 

Bomtiftib. 533, I- 
a5^ rp> 22+ 2 . 

Sgtul [UIli'l¥«*ilt 9 f ^ ' 


^irU-patf% 145 i : 

. iSkk 

HrmVft+ft itjakibAlTll), I7> 

StlirAimiuijOffklb), 171 S 175 


34 ‘ 

gkrttfcb Todiiii wstac^l, J05. 
SpM^ ^ , 

Spbo^A^ank, idip ^ 

Spirit 8; 9 ? =* 

ij j 34 S , 

apirittjuiii Etqwf 

35a . 

Sririldhl^ lOt 1 

196; 199; 

366; 270. It 
435 1 


. 3 S 4 i*» ■■ 

SnrkhtKA, 171^ 

^10, 2^, IS 397- 

t^retbEb^Hi 296. I. 

^rt. iiiiiio. 

:i- 67 - 

rirtdh*»-ivtLmiPi, S1+ 
Hri'|*ditii, 473- 
^SrS-bftrtli+ 4^31 455 * t 
S05. 

Sri k^lb+ 499 - „ 

$pti-einh 457 i > I 471 i 53^ 
^.gAnrtilakj^, 457* 
i| 33 - P 
43 i 2 p i. 

IP 

3; 14+ 

^U-WkM, IS|; 494 i “ 
SreUkartiJ^N ^ 

2_ 

5™iit 14 1 aji 3; 33 S 4 S* 
n X44 ; 2141 Ml 295 
:^ti-dvftb!buii, 3 ia. 
Bt*^EMn2g*rT 475 
SLW^A^H. fMCilul iOMp™ fib 

SiEll^t:f| I 2 i p 

apt, i ; 20^ 592- 1; 

39 St 3 * 475 ^ 

.St*j+26fc^ 370- 
mbAUpBk*, 19S’ 

■ SthupitU (fcreliitifctjp JB5. 

I 

StbAviJ+ I- 

55 2’ 

Stnibw. 221; 22+ 11 3 S+ 
1; 257. 3 S 2 J 9 . «; ^ 

11 37U. I i 2 i J0& 
i: 3 I»J 5 ^- , ^ 

g 4 ri- 4 |fuHi+ a &7 ; 2*^. t- 
atrf^pHTTja, 37+ 
Stri‘-p**tI''‘^b*JTB+ 2PI#. 

Strt'«B'irr*J»*««i »*'■ 

(«>#ifJ' 377 ‘ 39 *" 
gubpadhu, J *7 i 33 J- 
fiohbiKtti, JSI. 31 3 ® 9 ’ ^ 


346. 1 ^ 

i 1 rpC-b 4 pdE+ 45 ^ 

47314 * 7 - 


19+ ^ 

iS|p 

S« -bkM 367* 

^aU<ibi 44 304 - 
S^elE** 2 I 2 i 22 iJ 4j9v ®- 
Sidrtka, 47 S^ 

«: *tl i i Siin-UiH, Jj i HJi >; 

I Sagtin. 337 t 3 S*- j 3 ’ 

4 ^ 5 - 

^fcd 4 *i 3 W- 
3 - tiTnkbi- 5®5 r 


12 L 4:1 
347 t , 
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JXDEKi 


Siikn, t 79 ; 409 v 

Sakm-virji, 178^ I. 
SttkiljMniharniDi. jS 7 i 

Sh^* 




ktE, rtOb A- 

Tr. $2^ ^ 
E^OlA-pfciif J05. 

tinik*, 567^ 

^Liutiatii, 3 ^ 2 , 

SmnL&rft, J4I- 
Slut, 17 - 
8 aiu^ 4 rph», 2 ^ ^ IT* 
SanJani-k*t]i|i^ 3J7 ; 3.67* 
Sq4tiipnk-nii-ira, 
j§aD-g»dj™tjp 49S. 
l^knlthiii, 39^11 
SuTlTull or SUBEIBK 24^ 

Mnya^ 83.3; 105 , 4 ; iSj. 
Sapama, 2 j(f. 

Snpplcmuiit* tn Yed*, 18+ 
SttppfKUuw hre^itk, thrr^^ 


241X 

gtipnitlk&, 4 ^ 1 , I. 

StLpr^iii^ Bclei^, v|jitkrtA of, 
r 43 ^ 

8<lm (YlJAi>m kinf), 377, 
519. 

Skin'k-^nn, 370 ^ i^Oi 
$^uE&^tni, 417. 

Sor^f-ry^, 1^ 

^QrLi (iplrtt ictlrrmtt 3IC^ h 

»arpa>ikitkh 4 l, 35J % 

Synin'^ 38^ 

E^klrya, Ilf l6s 256; 331 3 
3^ 

Bn^yn-iEilibJinia, 175; 176? 
t78L 

.'^arya, 34 ^, I. 

191, I. 

Su-4liupti, 131,4. 

Sii^r^taL, 184, 

SfllA (Ebai ii/UMTt bard), 377; 

St&i $1$. 

SutniPp 4311 1> 

SatOTii (cAfp^tan)^ 224 , X 
SatoMkinn. 33^1 3. 
tT», Sa 

SaEra-Liiifi.rfi m carpenter^ 
224, X 

Sattaa pf i &j; H&3 f 

1 & 4 . 

SAtr» fppbnriFtni), 33 ; 
SQIraa (BiiETdkittl], 147^ 3. 
SntTfttmiui^ 114. 

Sutt^w {SutT), 1961, I. 

29J, 

Sn-yodbrnito^ J78L 
Sv* jjjjfwbfi), 183;. 
SvA-iilianm, inj. 
Sk.Jkib>iya, m ; ^45 i! i4S. 
i. 


SWp SS* s ; 159! 1955 4j*i 
I* 

Svirgftn 'liiA^ncB-paTtM* 374- 
8v*Pj«fH-bA BO^ I. 

^1r#7aJD-bbtl, 30(j, I i 217 ! 
aaa. 

fivljambburA (Munu^t m 6 ^ 
331 i 33^ 3- 

Svftyflj^Tans 35^ ! J 77 t JM; : 

43^2?419t|‘ 

Hvm 123, 3 . _ 

^vetn [iftivuTLtaEEi^X 43Pi 1^ 
j^v^'lA-dvlpoH 134 [1 
Hveta]Entit4 49^ 

Svi:tji-3«>hiK 123, 3 . 
8Yt)t4^kkhA, 132, ^ 

IHvrtiiro, lix 3 h 
STfiCijviiUrA Upui^hwl, 

. 41 : 44, I ; 

581 , 44 397- 

iiirm^Dg' festival, 31 ^ I. 

53 |. 

i^y%n (in grammar), l4|, t- 
Syn^iun, 6x 
SjnthiHEv^ ^; 8 x 


TlldLakA, 354 - 
TitddytiL a 4 !is 4 ^ t 53 i 

Tftgwe L«titrea, 267, 


TbsSI Hlvonlv 2 Ja J ; 334. 
X 

TaEttErljiii [Yajttr-veda), 5 ; 

^: 35 ? 2341 ^ 

TtMlliriyoi or TaitlirlyUH^ 
205 ; 345, 3 ; 33S. 
Taittirlya ■ brthmA^ 35 ; 
338 , 1 . 

TajltdrlyArapyako, 149^ 
U|i*tiisbad, 35 . 

Tsj-jslfi^ 103, I. 

Tak-hoka, 354 j 451, I. 
TjiJ£tA^ 43l, I. 
TpJ*va.kif» tlpoaulaad, 35, 


Tatmiad, 24. 

Tauvam 67 i S5 ; 140 E Xza ; 
27^1 331 - 

TUmau (Many), 2 b 6 , I $ 

^ 513; 514- 

Tamii, 309^ 1- 
T^mtira iheUji, 535. 
Tamnpor^l, 344, 3 , 
TftTj^VB, 467, 

Tandiilo, 371^ I- 
TUn^ya BrflhmKgiS 35. 
Tsn-mJBitiu, Wj ; 22 1 . 
l^ablU \ weaV'Hv]^ 3 lo^ t. 
Tantns 91 ^ 333^ 15 333- 


^525; 53 P^ 

Tantn. 319, L 

TKntriki ductrinrf, 323, 3 ; 




Ta|ia.b or tapor {httv^taly 
tpbervy, 55, 3j 431,1. 
Tspos (suJiUHtyk 333- 
Tapoa (tb^ oljt 342. Ip 
T spta ^ (ptmaoeay, 

J 73 * , 

TAt^Si-IAkilldkt 271, 

T^raka (a Daitya)^ 324 1. 
Taron ga, 53X 
Tarkm 64 ; JVX 
TArkn.ftiui.gralia, 64, 

72 i 7 4- 

Tar ka-^idyA, 319. 

Teurkiti, 33 a 

Tsj^ifMta, S4f, 

ToJtar tribe#, 309, T. 
Tatpan (u]o»ul 4 al LEoie), 

177- 

Tatpuritiktia, 15^ 

TstLvo, So; So, X 

TaLlva-jaAnRnT rP 4 

TattVa-iO^ilt'ka, 3 1 , I; 75^ 

IJ 39 °i 3. 

Tatt?aii, Iwooty-Alnei 8di, 3 ; 

83; 3 igu 
Tawhiil, 34^ 

Ida bcodi 
TaM, 35S s 259. 

Te l>EnD4 1361 2 
Tejns, 67 : Sh ; ** 

ToJcmiiebiiiY 44A I- 
Tellcigl, 224* ^ 

Tvifs of oilmeiii, 324, x 
Tetitgii, 399, I- 
Trlogii wmntjy, 245, 3i 
■ Tcrmi ib aHthmctk and id- 
gnb^a, tSx 

Tertiary sjfKmpoHHcl, 71,. 
TLiliHnWiaiy powrr, afij- 
TbaCn, 42 , 1 i: HZ* 1 - 
Tbirty-lhrw 6fM^^ JJtl. ^ 
TboouMkia, Mr, tl4. li 
ThrociHii^ 3 | 3 V 

Thirti 4 i:rBr, 14. 

Tibotan lAUffttag^p 509 i ^■ 
Tila, afoa 
Ttmoe^s, Jc^ j; 5*1- 3 ^ 5 “^^ 
2s 5$, 2; 81, t i ioj,i. 
Tm% kyiink iti pf#i^ 

3 X 

: Tirhnt, 

Tlrtho^ 344, 1; 404 1- 
I Tithi, 177. 

Tithi-taUva, 304. 

TeinHiT»Y 4 ^ 5 « £ 

Tn^ of tbfi Nj*^ 

iTninwia, 1S5. 

Tipta kaliAnl, 512- 

I Townibips, 23 a. 

! Tosieoingj, lS4,_ 

[ Trptlition (tEPHti), 144 ^ 

[TroK^^ri 4^5 4 ^ 
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Tmjtn, Emp*r<w, 3lJ. 
TtjiciJiftgUTmtJon, ^■ 

Tritiiiti Ig«t 3 <t 43 , 11 ; 31: S®! 

56. 21 217 * P 3 i 4 i 

Tnuu-rrhifc, 71+ 

TnjUD trtlmvfci ^^ 4 - 
Tniyl iridijS, 21+ 

Tt^mum 2 S 9 - 

rittt (Rgir^p ITSi 531 ; 

301: 30a; ^ ^ 

Tretfiiihrt« ELm=v),iSS; 

Trindp n 3 aij i jat. 

laif 3 - 
Trl-<tmnj 4 Cii tjli 3 . 
Tri-kB^a, 161, 

Trinlin-gA, 22+ 3 , 

TriiniUrtld l EJ 3 ^ 7 1 3 -^? 

WJ SMS Sl^* 
Trl-iii^ikal*^ 31 + I- 
Tri p*ils, 155 - 
Tfiirani-JBba, 47 

tPfftK, I 54 'r 335.3. 

Tri^ill+ 

Tn~"t^paTiM»^ 21+ 
Tri-Tit™‘ii+ 329 p * i 367^ 
Td-iTlt, 1 S 4 : 54 ®- 
Tn>t&k+ 47^ 

al., SJft 2- 
Ti-titif 177. 

Try^ 4 in'biiJt+ lr 
Ti:i^+ J. 

Tiili, 37 En I : ^ 7 - 

Tiilwr, 371+ t- 

Ti?W-d 4 « or Taliti’ilBip 
36SL 

TiiHbia^* Dr.. 4^1 i- 

Tifclyji‘y' 3 tpt+ 45 ®, 

pfiiiitdiK) Un- 
gniaw. 1C9, I. 

TuraiiWi 3 ^ 9 ^ ^ 

Ttit«nian tju^i 32 ^ 
THirkidi J^» 9 * 

Tniphari, 123 , + 

533^ 

Tvialitdp M ; 5 ^ 7 . I- 


^•r* 1 fLK 3 att>, + 
nfK+ii]i 3 kh+ 337 1 37^ 
UHapy*. 475^ 

UlQk+63, I. 

mflpa, jS^ 2 5 431. I- 

UIjSMffk 43^ 

Um+ 361; S 3 S; 53 > 
Umlp^^, 4Pg^ 2r 
U^l'^tru, rfit, I. 
UbiDArrlrd iJ^rla, 265 - 
UpadJlaa-kiLra^ 33 p + 
Upa-dhamiA, 24^^ 

UpfciMp * 3 * I: tl 3 p 1 . 
U|ifldhyA 7 + 2 j 3 , 
l/panjA, 4 ^ 7 - 

U|>P 4 i&Up 61 i il 7 t 437; 

43^- 

UppwHt'>+ 457 * 458^ 
lj|)AnftT+ 6l- 

UpKnfl 7 «D+ 1S9E 19*5 ^ 39 ^ 

U|»DiiNB^ 4 ^ Stlfc 3 ; 3.231 
J 3 , 1 ; 34; 3 S; S^. ^ E 
132 ; 216- 
Dp*l*Ei, zfd. 

UfapfttiikiL, 37OL 
Upa-[>^t*E?+ Uti p 5 ^ 1 - 
UifA-mpAbs 47 ^% 47 ^ 
i UpKPPd, J 4 Ei I- 

47 <V 2^ 

Uwprf+ JSl, ifio, 

Ur*vB.iA 3 JSp + 

U^'VcdiB, lS+ 

tJ|»Hdni»iiaJil, ij^L 

t(aitSjg)p 353^ 
Ifrvul, 375 ^ 

UiUmiiM, =03 E 301. 

Uiliu. ]| E 17: 43^^ 

UaijT7, 2*3; 3 ^ 

ITtkala, 210, 
litp«]kib+ 4 SSp 
UtJwva, 33 Sr 
Ubin4illk£a-k+4ri- 

Uttaii, 

Uttam-kan-^ 337 ! 3591 

3 ^ 5 ^ i- 

UnBrn-i:uiizii^]B+ ^ 
UtlBi 4 -p«kilb+ 9 ^ 
tTum - ram*- ianU, 


IJ«+ 179. 

TJd&harmiia, £>1- 

iTdaka-daDA, 247 ? 248. 

UdAlU-rftBkaVA, 367. 
TTOittolcti, 473^ 

IJdftjatia {jting)p S^r 
Udayaiui Afitrya^ 77- 
Uddhlra, 3 * 7 - 
535 , 

WgitTipfi; ait- 
Udjog^i^pan^P 375^ 

IT 4109, z 
tr^jrarai. 51*^ 1. 
UjjajlnMDtijeSn)* 1?^; 33ft 
3; 494 ? 49 + I- 


JITS 

36s, a jfi?: 4995 
S^J- 

trit«l 4 jav+ 

ytaJ^ (la-onJl, 31 + 
vji^pati 9 a, 2 J 3*5- 

Yllf^ 4 ji ^ , 

Viifa &+ 

Vsdhab* ifi^miito SW™. 1 4 t. 
Viklitt {piWndirk 397. 

y^S\Mbm, 43 tL 
VaiJiSta, 37^1^ 

Vaidik&(R|»aU7i oi \«U)p 


Vayy+ 2lft I ; 32 S* 
VjLiX-P^nUt W,? J°S‘ 
VajLirtfliiPi, 3 ^ 7 ^ 1 - 
VaikhiJ^aM :jraut 4 fiAEiTn+ 
I 4 t. 

V» 4 kunth+ 334. 

Yaittiaslka^ 37*, 

Vajjfi{fy+ 93 E Sa& 

VaWttha. I7J, j. 

Vby«D| 4 yab+ 37I1 574 ! 

510, r * 

Vfcirfcnkilni phlL^ophy^ 4^ E 

53, I ; 6oi 65 E 71 E 77 ^ 

S 3 ; 3 I 9 . ^ 

Viii^lilka »utra+ Ut, i ; 
^3 ; * 4 ^ X. 

Vmyh^tisM, 33s, t ; iis- 
Valilinad, 53+ 

VaiirPiV*^ 3J4- 
V*HTftdiiTa-lirjin+ iSS, I. 
Vai^jp, 3 Z. 1 i aiai 22J 5 
22 + 3 E 349 p It „ 

Yait&uLka ejbCiitinnii. rlE@ j, 

35+ 

VAtlAfai^li 415' 

YaivuTala (ac¥^tBth 51 atii]]>, 

I: i»6* I E Dcv 3 E 

J 4 + 

%'ijnKAneyliH, J; 15a 
YBiiaaiHyi-pHlitiMakhja, 151: 
t 53 , 

YfljaijiiHiji-rttphilfl, 35. 
Vaka. 38JS. 

! VAkutilkyui]., 295; 293. t- 
VpkuU. 433 p J. 

VakikkI, 3 * 7 * 

V 4 )alihk 45 J 
Vftlabhl’P'ira, 3 * 7 ' 
yBllaTilii(^+ 33^ I. 

Valtr 1 Kjitha UpafevkitLail). 42. 
VBTiufi+ 3 Ei,t 5 JI4: 3 (St 
36*3 3671 3^: 4 t*: 
F+ 

Vaenfl^airinri S^Jr + 
YittM 4 er+ 339. 

Yftiivafia (d'pratf ^ 33® f J 38 J 

43 ^' * 5 4 t 9 E SI+ , 
Vliu^a'i Kl 41 il V ritU, 16S. 
Vft++ 4 «^ 3 l 53 % ^ 

VMB-partmu. 3*+ 21 3*6; 

371 " 

Vtiiapn»ik+ ail; 2jS: 

241; 354 ? 

ViL5l+ 324, 3 . 

Yp^wJi. (gmtalDgyk S'e?- 
VanM brillmpl^ txSi 
Y^B^rtU^afita, 511- 

Vagila -itkaTiK 5^*’ 

Y*rtH 17®, + 

Yjjwli, jOOl 3 ; 

YirfKii ^biark 327; 423 - I 
Yaiftiu-TuibiTm i 7 M 17*1 
m i 3 ^ 7 - 
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INDEX. 


Suit*!, 

VArfthE, S». 

VnTufr wrr^ a I1. 

VMtUUl, Sllr t- „ 
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